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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


STATE  OF  MISSOURI 
BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 

Jefferson  City , Mo.,  Nov.  5 , 1917. 

To  His  Excellency  Hon.  Frederick  D.  Gardner , Governor  of  Missouri: 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  1917  Missouri 

Red  Bookt  which  combines  the  thirty-eighth  and  thirty-ninth  an- 
nual reports  of  this  Department. 

This  volume  contains  statistical  details  and  information  re- 
lating to  all  departments  of  labor , with  special  attention  being  given 
to  matters  concerning  the  commercial , industrial,  social,  educa- 
tional and  sanitary  conditions  of  the  laboring  classes  and  to  the 
permanent  prosperity  of  the  productive  industries  of  Missouri. 

As  a result  of  reduced  printing  appropriations,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  found  it  necessary  to  combine  the  annual  reports  of 
two  years. 

This  Red  Book  has  been  prepared  under  the  able  direction  and 
supervision  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Edmonston,  who  has  had  long  experience 
in  the  important  work  of  gathering  and  compiling  Missouri  sta- 
tistical information.  I feel  that  this  publication  does  not  merely 
fill  the  statutory  requirements,  but  that  it  is  a valuable  presentation 
of  Missouri’s  industrial  production  and  advancement  during  the 
past  two  years. 

In  the  compilation  of  this  Red  Book,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  has  received  much  valuable  assistance  from  various  sources . 
and  is  especially  indebted  to  many  State  departments.  Federal 
departments , civic  and  commercial  organizations,  and  the  officials 
of  National,  State  and  local  labor  bodies. 

Where  direct  credit  may  not  have  been  given  in  this  publica- 
tion, it  is  desired  to  hereby  make  acknowledgment  of  such  assistance, 
whether  from  official  sources  or  from  individuals. 

Respectfully, 

WILLIAM  H.  LEWIS, 
Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS,  1916-1917 

By  WILLIAM  H.  LEWIS,  Commissioner 


SCOPE  AND  JURISDICTION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  work  to  which  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has 
devoted  itself  may  be  enumerated  under  five  general  heads,  as 
follows: 

(1)  Statistical  information  and  publicity. 

(2)  Free  Employment  service  in  co-operation  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

(3)  Mediation  and  arbitration  efforts. 

(4)  Supervision  of  private  labor  agencies. 

(5)  Enforcement  of  the  labor  laws  and  the  protection  of 
wage  earners. 

This  scope  of  work  is  so  broad  and  the  field  presents  so 
many  possibilities  that  the  efficient  direction  of  the  Department 
is  well  worthy  of  the  best  thought  and  effort  of  any  man  en- 
trusted with  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Commissioner  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

PRESENT  INDUSTRIAL  HIGH  PRESSURE. 

The  whole  world  is  upset,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  labor 
conditions  should  have  shared  to  some  extent  in  the  disorder  and 
disorganization  resulting  from  the  World  War.  All  students  of 
these  problems,  however,  are  agreed  that  improved  conditions 
for  the  workers  will  ultimately  be  the  result.  From  the  experi- 
ence of  European  countries,  it  was  evident,  when  the  United 
States  entered  the  war,  that  labor  problems  were  soon  to  become 
in  this  country  what  they  have  been  in  Europe — the  big  question 
of  the  war.  While  the  United  States  may  perhaps  never  partic- 
ipate in  the  military  operations  on  a scale  equal  to  England  and 
France,  yet  industrially  our  task  is  to  be  greater  than  both  of 
them,  for  it  has  devolved  largely  on  the  United  States  to  not  only 
feed,  clothe  and  equip  ourselves,  but  for  the  most  part,  the  Allied 
peoples  and  many  neutral  nations  as  well.  It  is  evident  even 
to  the  most  casual  observer  of  events  that  industry  will  become 
more  and  more  pressed  for  the  maximum  of  production  as  the 
war  proceeds.  Our  armies  have  taken  and  will  continue  to  take 
from  the  factories,  mines  and  fields  millions  of  men.  The 
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demands  upon  industry  and  upon  the  farm  will  be  increased, 
though  the  number  of  available  workers  is  to  be  continuously 
diminished.  Our  industrial  plants  must  be  manned,  our  mines 
must  be  continued  at  full  blast,  and  our  agricultural  production 
must  not  be  curtailed.  Such  a condition  must  give  an  idea  of 
the  high  tension  under  which  America  is  to  proceed  industrially. 
The  war  is  ever  making  economic  changes.  On  every  hand  we 
are  confronted  with  the  requirements  of  vast  reorganizations 
resulting  from  these  unusual  condition. 

FARM  LABOR  MOBILIZATION. 

Our  Free  Employment  offices  have  supplied  a great  many 
persons  seeking  jobs  on  farms  with  satisfactory  positions,  and 
likewise  have  been  able  to  supply  many  farmers  with  capable 
help.  The  entry  of  our  country  in  the  World  War  came  at  a time 
when  the  1917  farm  work  had  already  been  started  and  the  mili- 
tary draft  was  postponed  until  most  of  the  year’s  work  on  the 
farm  had  been  completed.  Inconsequence,  the  farm  labor  situa- 
tion was  not  seriou  sly  affected  for  the  year.  Anticipating  the  more 
acute  situation  certain  in  the  future,  this  Department  began  an 
early  effort  to  enroll  farm  workers  for  the  ensuing  year  and  to 
list  the  needs  of  the  farmers  of  the  State,  with  the  view  of  bring- 
ing the  farm  job  and  the  farm  hand  together  in  plenty  of  time  to 
accomplish  the  best  results.  One  of  the  difficulties  experienced 
in  directing  farm  labor  has  been  the  fact  that  the  farmer  has  had 
to  compete  with  the  high  wages  offered  m industry.  Farmers, 
as  a rule,  have  also  been  slow  to  state  definite  terms.  Another 
feature  of  the  competition  felt  by  the  farmer  is  the  fact  that  in- 
dustrial concerns  are  willing  to  advance  railroad  transportation 
which  the  Missouri  farmer  in  most  cases  is  not  inclined  to  do, 
for  the  reason  that  it  has  not  heretofore  been  necessary. 

It  was  to  meet  this  very  difficult  situation  that  our  Free 
Employment  Bureaus  started  the  effort  to  enroll  workers  many 
months  in  advance  of  the  1918  farm  season,  so  that  parties  con- 
cerned could  be  put  into  communication  with  each  other.  With 
the  scarcity  of  labor  that  has  already  resulted  and  which  is  cer- 
tain in  the  future  on  an  ever  increasing  scale,  because  of  military 
requirements,  it  is  evident  that  the  farm  labor  problem  is  yet 
to  be  one  of  the  very  big  questions  of  the  war.  We  are  striving 
to  do  our  full  part  in  its  solution  in  this  State,  and  we  ask  Mis- 
souri farmers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  service  of  our  Employ- 
ment Bureaus,  which  is  absolutely  free.  Farm  wages  have  in- 
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creased  in  many  localities  of  this  State  during  the  year.  The 
bringing  of  farmer  and  farm  help  together  is  a complicated 
matter,  and  there  are  many  considerations  aside  from  wages. 
Both  the  employer  and  the  employee  are  more  discriminating 
than  in  other  lines.  The  very  nature  of  the  work  and  the  rela- 
tion of  the  farmer  and  his  help  makes  it  desirable  that  both 
parties  have  opportunity  to  make  investigations  before  entering 
into  a contract.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that  much  time  be 
devoted  to  this  field  of  employment  service  by  our  Department 
in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  results. 

STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAUS. 

The  State’s  Free  Employment  offices  have,  during  the  pres- 
ent year,  reached  a high  order  of  efficiency.  These  offices,  es- 
tablished primarily  to  solve  the  problem  of  unemployment, 
have  proven  a great  factor  in  aiding  the  mobilization  and  distri- 
bution of  labor  to  meet  the  condition  of  industrial  high  pressure 
that  has  resulted  from  the  entry  of  our  nation  into  the  World  War, 
expecially  since  military  enlistments  began  in  large  numbers. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  is  co-operating  with 
the  Missouri  Department  of  Labor  in  the  conduct  of  free  employ- 
ment bureaus  at  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  which  greatly 
increases  our  facilities  for  service.  Thousands  of  men  and  women 
have  been  directed  to  positions,  and  many  firms  have  been  fur- 
nished with  much  needed  help  through  these  bureaus.  The  Gov- 
ernment arsenals  and  cantonments  are  among  the  enterprises 
that  have  been  furnished  workmen  of  all  kinds.  The  benefits 
of  these  free  employment  offices  have  become. more  apparent 
to  all  classes,  and  this  service  should  be  extended  to  every  part 
of  the  State. 


INSPECTION,  PRIVATE  LABOR  AGENCIES. 

The  licensing  and  regulating  of  private  employment  agents 
was  a wise  provision  of  the  law  makers.  The  laws  supervising 
fee-charging  employment  agencies  have  been  rigidly  enforced, 
thereby  preventing  the  old  practice  of  collecting  outrageously 
large  fees  from  a class  of  men  who  have  long  been  preyed  upon 
by  unscrupulous  agents.  All  private  agencies  have  been  made 
to  track  the  law,  and  this  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  a class 
of  workers  who  are  too  often  easy  victims  of  a long  established 
system  of  extortion. 
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MISSOURI’S  RANK  IN  INDUSTRY. 

This  publication  contains  manufacturing  statistics  for  the 
years  1916  and  1915,  together  with  the  1914  figures,  which  are 
given  for  comparative  purposes,  and  includes  the  latest  avail- 
able figures  of  all  States,  which  afford  the  means  of  ascertaining 
the  rank  of  Missouri  in  all  industries. 

These  figures  tell  a wonderful  story  of  industrial  activity 
and  progress,  the  most  important  of  which  is  that  Missouri 
holds  eleventh  rank  as  a manufacturing  State,  and  that  its  man- 
ufactured products  for  the  present  year  will  reach  the  vast  total 
of  a billion  dollars.  Many  interesting  facts  are  revealed.  It 
is  shown  that  Missouri  stands  well  toward  the  top  in  the  pro- 
duction of  many  articles.  While  St.  Louis  is  the  leading  fur 
market  in  the  world,  having  gained  that  distinction  in  the  last 
five  years  because  more  furs  were  wholesaled  there  than  in  any 
other  city  in  the  United  States,  when  it  comes  to  manufacturing 
furs,  Missouri  stands  eleventh  in  rank.  In  the  export  of  beer  to 
foreign  countries  St.  Louis  holds  first  rank — the  beer  from  that 
city  being  sent  to  all  portions  of  the  civilized  world.  In  manu- 
facture of  corn-cob  pipes,  which  have  made  the  State  famous 
by  having  been  named  “Missouri  Meerschaums,”  the  State 
ranks  second.  The  largest  saddle-tree  factory  in  the  world  is 
located  in  Missouri,  as  is  also  the  largest  stirrup  factory. 

STRIKES  AND  INDUSTRIAL  DISPUTES. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1916-1917  there  were  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  strikes  and  industrial  disputes  in  Missouri.  While  no 
mediatory  powers  are  included  in  the  statutes  under  which  we 
operate,  our  Department  has  in  numerous  cases  rendered  valu- 
able service  in  settling  these  difficulties.  The  Labor  Commisioner 
and  Deputies  have  bent  every  energy  to  aid  in  these  matters. 
In  many  instances  our  efforts  have  borne  fruit.  In  several  not- 
able cases  the  Department  has  been  able  to  arbitrate  strikes  to 
the  mutual  satisfaction  of  employer  and  employes,  and,  in  some 
other  instances,  critical  situations  have  been  handled  so  that 
strikes  were  averted.  These  mediation  efforts  have  resulted 
in  gaining  for  the  Missouri  Department  of  Labor  the  reputation 
of  being  a real  factor  for  industrial  peace.  Industrial  disputes 
and  strikes,  always  disastrous  to  both  sides,  are  especially  de- 
plorable now  when  the  very  maximum  of  production  is  so  nec- 
essary for  our  nation  to  do  its  part  in  the  war  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy. 
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The  Legislature  many  years  ago  created  the  Board  of  Me- 
diation and  Arbitration,  but  several  General  Assemblies  have 
failed  to  appropriate  money  for  its  support.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  operative  conciliation  or  mediation  law  upon  the  statute  books 
of  the  State  of  Missouri.  In  this  respect,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other,  is  there  need  of  revision  of  our  law  so  that  all  labor  troubles 
in  this  State  may  be  officially  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  Department  be  clothed  with  author- 
ity to  investigate  conditions  and  arbitrate  differences. 

i 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  LABOR  LAWS. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  sought  to  keep  a vigi- 
lant lookout  for  violations  of  labor  laws  and  to  bring  such  viola- 
tions to  the  attention  of  proper  officers.  Our  activities  in  this 
connection  have  often  prevented  abuses,  and  in  numerous  cases 
have  secured  justice  to  workers  who  were  unable  to  protect  their 
own  rights.  Laboring  men  have  secured  certain  legislation  for  their 
protection  as  the  result  of  hard  efforts,  and  they  are  surely  en- 
titled to  the  assurance  that  such  laws  as  they  have  succeeded  in 
securing  shall  be  strictly  enforced.  On  frequent  occasions,  how- 
ever, we  have  been  made  to  feel  that  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
under  which  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  operates  is  partic- 
ularly lame  in  the  matter  of  giving  authority  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  to  enforce  labor  laws.  The  Department  has 
found  itself  helpless  to  render  services  in  some  very  ordinary 
matters,  because  certain  technicalities  are  not  covered  by  the 
provisions  of  our  law.  I want  to  see  the  Labor  Commissioner’s 
office  clothed  with  well  defined  powers  in  this  respect.  It  seems 
absurd  that  the  State  Department  of  Labor  should  lack  power  to 
compel  the  enforcement  of  labor  laws. 

ENVIRONMENTS,  WOMEN  WORKERS. 

One  of  the  natural  results  of  the  labor  shortage  has  been 
the  increased  number  of  women  in  industrial  activities,  and  the 
entry  of  women  into  positions  never  before  fdled  by  them. 
This  situation  has  rightfully  caused  concern,  and  is  a subject 
worthy  of  the  best  thought  and  attention  of  labor  leaders  and 
lawmakers. 

This  Department  has  discouraged  the  sending  of  women  to 
trades  and  work  to  which  they  are  not  adapted.  It  is  evident 
that  war  conditions  will  require  women  in  the  United  States,  as 
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in  England  and  France,  to  take  many  places  made  vacant  by 
men,  but  the  war  must  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  draft  women 
in  occupations  that  are  calculated  to  impair  their  health  and 
subject  them  to  conditions  not  conducive  to  their  moral  wel- 
fare. It  should  be  the  solemn  duty  of  our  public  officials  to 
see  that  woman  is  not  exploited.  People  are  just  now  giving 
deserved  attention  to  “keeping  the  home  lights  burning,”  and  the 
tremendous  importance  of  this  work  is  in  no  wise  to  be  minimized, 
yet  it  is  equally  important  that  in  the  conduct  of  our  domestic 
affairs  and  industrial  activities,  the  health  and  morals  of  women 
engaged  in  industry  should  be  zealously  safeguarded.  We  are 
continually  reminded  that  this  is  the  time  for  a new  note  of  serv- 
ice— it  is  also  the  time  for  a new  note  of  justice  as  well. 

Again,  as  to  wages,  it  is  but  fair  to  women,  where  they  take 
men’s  places,  that  they  should  receive  wages  equal  to  those 
previously  paid  to  men.  Otherwise,  the  soldier,  after  the  war, 
will  find  his  economic  condition  to  have  been  demoralized  while 
he  was  at  the  front  fighting  for  the  country.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  now  but  few  trades  which  women  have  not  entered 
to  some  extent.  An  increased  number  of  women  in  industry  is 
inevitable,  but  this  does  not  imply  that  any  woman  should  be 
placed  in  an  industrial  job  as  long  as  a man  for  that  job  is  avail- 
able. This  has  been  the  policy  of  our  employment  service  in 
directing  applicants;  we  have  discouraged  the  sending  of  women 
to  hazardous  and  rough  labor  so  long  as  men  were  to  be  had  for 
such  jobs. 


SUGGESTED  LABOR  LEGISLATION. 

While  great  good  is  being  accomplished  with  our  limited 
authority,  the  Labor  Commissioner  has  been  constantly  impressed, 
since  entering  on  the  duties  of  the  office,  with  the  necessity  of  a 
complete  revision  of  the  laws  governing  the  Department  of 
Labor  of  Missouri  and  the  co-ordinating  of  this  Department 
with  various  other  Departments  related  to  labor  and  industry. 
These  laws  should  be  modernized  so  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  might  be  one  really  worthy  of  its  name.  There  should  be  a 
centralization  of  the  scattered  functions  dealing  with  labor  and 
industry  in  Missouri.  Such  a department  should  include  the 
inspection  of  mines  and  factories,  the  powers  of  mediation  and 
arbitration,  industrial  statistics,  free  employment,  supervision  of 
labor  agencies,  and  the  enforcement  of  all  labor  laws.  The  De- 
partment’s scope  should  be  enlarged  so  that  careful  study  and 
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attention  could  be  given  to  all  problems  of  industry;  to  voca- 
tional training,  health,  safety,  workmen’s  compensation,  insur- 
ance, social  welfare  and  all  other  matters  that  have  to  do  with 
the  problems  of  both  the  employing  class  and  the  workers.  At 
present,  many  of  the  things  here  enumerated  are  not  included 
as  the  duty  of  any  official,  and  powers  to  deal  with  them  are  not 
vested  in  any  Department  of  the  State  government.  In  this 
important  work  Missouri  is  far  behind  other  commonwealths 
of  less  than  half  her  industrial  importance.  To  properly  handle 
these  matters,  which  are  varied  and  complex,  and  of  increasing 
importance,  it  appears  certain  that  an  Industrial  Commission 
should  be  created.  The  State’s  activities  are  growing  at  such 
a rapid  pace  that  their  proper  supervision  cannot  be  handled 
in  any  other  way.  The  State  should  give  these  matters  attention. 
There  should  be  experience,  fair-minded  effort  and  vision  devoted 
to  their  solution.  Such  an  Industrial  Commission  could  also 
take  over  the  administration  of  liability  and  workmen’s  compen- 
sation laws  or  any  other  industrial  legislation  of  the  future. 

WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  PROBLEM. 

The  history  of  the  determined,  yet  unsuccessful,  fight  for 
the  enactment  of  workmen’s  compensation  laws  in  Missouri 
covers  several  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly.  Commissions 
have  been  created  by  at  least  two  sessions  of  the  General  As- 
sembly to  make  investigations  of  the  subject  of  compensation  leg- 
islation and  report  their  findings  to  subsequent  sessions  of  the 
Legislature.  Failure  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  proposed  law 
has  resulted  each  time.  In  the  1917  session  the  friends  of  work- 
man’s compensation  appeared  nearer  victory  than  ever  before. 
A measilre,  declared  by  its  friends  to  have  been  a model,  had  been 
prepared  after  a series  of  conferences  covering  many  weeks. 
These  conferences  had  been  participated  in  by  employers,  pro- 
fessional men  and  representatives  of  organized  labor.  The  bill 
was  widely  discussed  and  occupied  considerable  time  of  the  leg- 
islators. It  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
an  overwhelming  vote,  but  died  on  the  Senate  calendar,  though 
a majority  of  the  upper  body  was  also  pledged  to  its  support  if 
it  had  come  to  a vote.  Since  workman’s  compensation  has 
been  endorsed  in  the  platforms  of  all  political  parties  in  Missouri 
there  appears  no  reason  to  suppose  that  its  enactment  can  be 
long  delayed.  Friends  of  compensation  legislation  have  been  cha- 
grined by  the  fact  that  Missouri  is  the  only  great  industrial  State 
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that  has  failed  to  enact  such  legislation  in  some  form.  A group 
of  Southern  States  and  North  Dakota — all  of  which  have  com- 
paratively few  industries — are  the  remaining  ten  commonwealths 
which  have  no  compensation  laws  on  their  statutes.  It  is  not 
to  be  believed  that  Missouri  will  long  lag  behind  in  this  matter 
of  industrial  justice.  The  United  States  in  1916  enacted  a model 
compensation  law  for  its  vast  army  of  civilian  employees,  num- 
bering perhaps  three-quarters  of  a million. 

ON  COLLECTION  OF  WAGES. 

The  Missouri  Department  of  Labor  each  year  adjusts  in- 
numerable wage  claims.  Our  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  many  men 
who  have  appealed  to  us  to  aid  them  in  recovering  amounts  in 
dispute  have  without  doubt  resulted  in  the  saving  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  working  men.  These  claims  arise  from  different 
causes;  some  are  the  result  of  misunderstandings,  while  others 
are  caused  by  plain  attempts  to  withhold  portions  of  pay  due 
workers.  Some  of  these  men  are  often  too  timid  to  press  their 
own  claims.  Prompt  inquiry  is  made  into  the  facts  of  every 
case  that  comes  to  our  attention,  and  if  it  is  found  that  the  claim 
is  just,  no  pains  are  spared  to  force  payment.  Many  a poor 
man  has  received  amounts  due  him  only  after  enlisting  the  as- 
sistance of  this  Department.  The  sums  involved  are  often  small, 
yet  they  represent  everything  the  wage  earner  has.  The  Depart- 
ment has  been  a sort  of  poor  man’s  court. 

In  connection  with  collection  of  wages,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  1917  sought  to  have  enacted  an  amendment  to  the 
statutes  whereby  employes  should  be  paid  immediately  upon 
discharge,  instead  of  being  subjected  to  the  great  inconvenience 
of  waiting  several  days.  These  delays  often  mean  hardships 
and  loss  of  time  for  the  worker.  Almost  daily  we  are  reminded 
of  the  necessity  of  a change  of  the  law  in  the  interest  of  the  toiler, 
and  the  next  Legislature  should  be  urged  to  make  the  amendment. 

ORGANIZED  LABOR  MISSOURI,  1917. 

Organized  labor  returns  indicate  that  the  membership  in 
Missouri  is,  approximately,  110,000.  While  there  may  have 
been  a decrease  in  actual  membership,  comparing  January  1, 
1916,  with  January  1,  1917,  yet  organized  labor  has  really  prog- 
ressed on  more  substantial  lines  than  ever  befofe  and  enjoys 
a greater  measure  of  recognition.  Wages  are  from  ten  to  thirty- 
five  per  cent  higher  than  they  were  three  years  ago.  Formerly 
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an  eight  hour  day  was  almost  unknown  to  Missouri  wage  earners, 
while  now  nearly  every  skilled  toiler  in  the  State  has  that  number 
of  working  hours  per  day  and  an  increasing  number  are  given  a 
half  holiday  on  Saturdays. 

To  emphasize  the  above  information  it  is  gratifying  to  state 
that  the  Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  in  close,  harmon- 
ious relations  with  that  huge,  patriotic  and  thoroughly  Amer- 
ican body,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  through  its  en- 
ergetic president,  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  and  efficient  secretary, 
Mr.  Frank  Morrison;  with  all  affiliated  international  and  national 
organizations,  through  their  secretaries  and  other  officials;  the 
Missouri  State  Federation  of  Labor,  through  its  official  and 
affiliated  unions  and  city  central  bodies;  and  with  all  other  organi- 
zations, not  affiliated  but  in  close  harmony  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  such  as  the  “big  four”  brotherhoods  of  rail- 
way employes;  the  Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasters  Internation- 
al Union  of  America,  and  others  of  the  same  magnitude. 

THE  MISSOURI  RED  BOOK. 

The  Department  collects,  assorts,  systematizes  and  pre- 
sents, annually,  in  book  form  all  statistical  information  intended 
to  exploit  the  State’s  wide  and  varied  resources,  to  advertise 
their  possibilities  and  to  promote  their  development.  The 
economic  strength  of  Missouri  is  set  forth  in  our  report.  We 
are  unable  to  supply  the  ever  growing  demand  for  copies  of  this 
publication.  We  receive  thousands  of  requests  from  commer- 
cial clubs,  libraries,  real  estate  men,  teachers  and  others.  The 
demand  for  the  Red  Book  is  constantly  increasing.  Requests  for 
copies  come  from  every  part  of  the  United  States  and  it  is  not  exag- 
gerating to  state  that  no  other  agency  has  done  so  much  to  ad- 
vertise to  the  world  the  incomparable  resources  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  valuable  publicity  given  Missouri’s  commercial 
and  industrial  greatness  through  the  medium  of  the  Missouri 
Red  Book  would  justify  the  entire  appropriation  given  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  by  the  Legislature. 

Since  the  abolishment  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Immigration, 
we  have  had  to  cover  a larger  field,  as  there  now  exists  no  other 
agency  to  officially  and  effectively  advertise  Missouri.  The  Red 
Book  contains  an  annual  industrial  record  of  Missouri.  It  is 
noteworthy  to  add  that  no  history  of  Missouri’s  industrial  and 
economical  part  in  the  World  War  is  available  at  present  save 
that  which  is  narrated  in  this  publication. 

In  addition  to  the  publication  of  the  Red  Book,  we  issue 
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frequent  bulletins  calling  attention  to  new  industries,  advertis- 
ing interesting  phases  of  the  State’s  resources  and  proclaiming 
to  the  world  the  possibilities  of  the  development  of  Imperial 
Missouri.  These  bulletins  are  published  in  all  the  leading  news^ 
papers  of  the  State,  besides  being  used  by  the  Associated  Press 
and  the  United  Press,  which  carry  them  throughout  the  United 
States,  thus  giving  to  the  State  of  Missouri  a vast  amount  of 
publicity  without  cost.  Many  instances  could  be  cited  where 
capital  has  been  attracted  through  this  publicity.  Our  Depart- 
ment serves  as  a clearing  house  for  information  of  every  conceiv- 
able kind  relative  to  the  agricultural,  industrial  and  commercial 
interests  of  Missouri.  The  Department  has  also  been  able  to 
respond  to  frequent  requests  from  various  United  States  gov- 
ernmental departments  for  information  pertaining  to  Missouri’s 
war  resources. 
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“BOOST  MISSOURI!” 


MISSOURI  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT 
DEPARTMENT,  1916  AND  1917. 

The  usefulness  and  great  value  of  the  Missouri  State  Free  Employment  Bureau  was 
probably  more  fully  established  during  the  two  fiscal  years  of  1917-16  and  1916-15  than  in 
any  other  biennial  period  in  the  existence  of  the  department.  The  extraordinary  demand 
on  the  United  States,  reaching  into  every  state  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
oceans,  from  European  countries  for  food  commodities,  shoes,  wearing  apparel, 
lumber  and  other  timber  products,  mine  outputs  of  all  classes,  ammunition,  transportation 
vehicles  and  supplies,  petroleum  and  gasoline,  and  other  necessities  too  numerous  to  be 
enumerated  here,  caused  all  industrial,  commercial,  financial  and  government  forces  of 
Missouri  to  increase  their  activities  to  their  utmost  capacities,  and  especially  affected  farmers, 
dairymen,  manufacturers,  mine  operators,  railroads  and  all  other  transportation  corporations, 
capitalists  and  bankers. 

Early  in  1916,  when  the  industrial  forces  of  Missouri  found  it  impossible  to  secure,  through 
ordinary  channels,  the  increased  number  of  wage  earners  they  needed,  they  looked  about  for 
an  agency  in  close  touch  with  the  unemployed  men  and  women  of  the  state,  and  the  State 
Free  Employment  Department,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  Jefferson  City  and  service 
bureaus  in  the  three  leading  cities  of  the  state — St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph — was 
found  to  be  the  most  accessible  and  effective  source  of  supply.  Through  a state-wide  system 
of  publicity  this  department  was  able  to  furnish  most  of  the  men  and  women  needed  to  fill 
the  repeated  and  ever  growing  calls  for  toilers.  The  co-operation  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  with  the  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  state  free  employment  bureaus  was  the 
means  through  which  men  and  women  out  of  employment  in  adjoining  states  were  put  in 
communication  with  farmers  and  manufacturers  of  Missouri  who  needed  their  services, 
hundreds  of  workers  being  supplied  through  this  harmonious  joint  service  without  cost  to 
either  employers  or  employes  save  that  for  transportation  of  the  toilers.  While  the  annual 
reports  of  the  superintendents  in  charge  of  the  state  free  employment  bureaus  at  St.  Louis 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph,  covering  the  fiscal  years  1917-16  and  1916-15,  give  interesting 
information  as  to  the  work  accomplished  in  those  biennial  periods,  a collective  review  of  the 
same  emphasizes  just  where  the  most  good  was  done.  The  showing  of  the  St.  Joseph  Free 
Employment  Bureau  is  an  exceptionally  good  one,  considering  that  in  density  of  population 
it  is  only  the  third  city  in  the  state.  Huge  packing  plants  located  there  maintained  a steady 
demand  for  wage  earners  the  year  through.  The  work  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City 
bureaus  was  slightly  handicapped  by  private  employment  agents  who  exact  fees  for  their 
services,  several  of  whom  resorted  to  unusual  publicity  methods  in  attracting  unemployed  men 
and  women  to  their  headquarters.  Not  alone  were  farmers  of  Missouri  supplied  with  needed 
farm  hands  and  harvesters,  but  similar  service  was  rendered  the  farmers  of  Kansas,  Nebraska 
and  Oklahoma,  especially  through  the  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph  offices,  in  co-operation  with 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  at  Kansas  City. 

On  March  15,  1917,  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  to  give  state- wide  publicity 
to  the  co-operation  of  their  department  with  the  St.  Louis  Free  Employment  Bureau,  issued 
a circular  addressed  to  all  Missouri  employers  of  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled,  detailing  the 
co-operation  of  the  state  and  Federal  departments,  which  read: 

United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Immigration  Service,  Division  of  Infor- 
mation, Co-operating  with  the  Missouri  State  Labor  Department. 

United  States  Employment  Service,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  March  15,  1917: 

To  Employers  of  Labor,  Skilled  and  Unskilled — The  United  States  Employment  Service, 
co-operating  with  the  State  of  Missouri  Department  of  Labor,  has  established  in  St.  Louis,  Free 
Employment  Bureaus,  at  17  and  19  North  Eighth  street,  for  men  and  boys,  and  at  number  802 
Chestnut  street  ( second  floor),  for  women  and  girls. 

It  is  the  aim  of  these  bureaus  to  serve  the  employer  of  labor  and  the  person  seeking  employ- 
ment to  their  mutual  advantage — by  directing  to  the  employer  the  person  best  suited  to  fill  the 
place,  and  by  supplying  the  worker  with  honest  information  concerning  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment. 

Applications  for  employment  are  received  from  men  and  women  in  nearly  every  walk  of  life — 
common  laborer  ^skilled  mechanics,  clerks,  bookkeepers,  stenographers,  teachers,  etc.,  and  it.  is 
believed  we  can  serve  you  promptly. 

Our  services  are  entirely  free  to  employer  and  employee  alike.  An  application  blank  is 
inclosed  herewith,  and  if  you  do  not  at  this  moment  need  help,  your  are  requested  to  retain  the 
blank  for  future  use.  A self-addressed  envelope  also  is  inclosed  to  be  used  in  mailing  your  appli- 
cation. The  envelope  requires  no  postage.  If  more  convenient,  use  the  telephone — men's  divi- 
sion, Olive  2169  and  Central  3396;  women's  division,  Olive  2385  and  Central  3397. 

These  bureaus  belong  to  the  people,  and  you  are  cordially  invited  to  make  use  of  them  to  their 
fullest  extent.  Respectfully, 

THE  UNI  TED  S TA  TES  GO  VERNMEN  T EMPLOYMENT  B UREA  U. 
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RESUME  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENTS,  MISSOURI  STATE  FREE  EM- 
PLOYMENT BUREAUS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1917-1916. 

The  three  branches  of  the  Missouri  State  Free  Employment  Department,  located  in 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph,  during  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  September  30,  1917, 
furnished  employment  to  45,166  men  and  women  out  of  52,554  who  registered  as  being  in 
need  of  work,  leaving  7,388,  who,  at  the  time  they  applied  for  positions,  could  not  be  immedi- 
ately placed.  For  these  twelve  months,  it  is  figured,  this  state-wide  free  employment  service 
saved  the  toilers  who  were  put  in  touch  with  employment  a total  of  $90,332,  this  amount 
being  computed  on  an  average  of  $2  a head  exacted  by  private  employment  agencies  from 
each  person  put  to  work.  This  sum  is  over  four  times  the  amount  generally  appropriated 
by  the  Legislature  for  the  annual  support  of  the  entire  Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

A total  of  66,365  applications  for  help  were  filed  by  employers  of  labor,  and,  after  45,166 
men  and  women  had  been  put  to  work,  there  were  21,199  positions  left  not  filled  by  the  State 
free  employment  bureaus  for  the  reason  that  the  classes  of  toilers  called  for  when  the  appli- 
cations were  made  were  not  registered  at  that  moment.  Had  all  the  situations  offered  been 
of  ordinary  character,  all  who  registered  for  employment  would  have  been  put  in 
touch  with  employers,  but  even  then  there  still  would  have  been  over  13,800  calls  left 
unfilled  for  the  year.  To  explain  why  places  actually  remain  unfilled  when  men  and  women 
are  registered  for  employment  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  when  an  employer  applies  for 
a tinner  or  machinist,  if  no  tinner  or  a machinist  is  available,  a man  trained  as  a laborer  or 
as  a chef  cannot  be  sent  to  fill  the  position.  Time  and  time  again  during  the  year  and  in  past 
years,  however,  men  registered  for  menial  tasks  were  furnished  better  work — that  is,  a man 
registered  as  a laborer  was  often  given  a position  as  a janitor  or  watchman. 

Of  the  45,166  persons  put  to  work,  5,143  were  women  and  girls,  leaving  the  number  of 
males  supplied  with  work  at  40,023.  Further  statistical  details  can  be  gathered  by  studying 
the  following  tables  which  fully  detail  from  every  angle  the  work  of  the  State  Free  Employ- 
ment Department  during  the  fiscal  year  under  consideration. 

Annual  Demand  for  Harvest  Hands. 

When  the  1917  call  for  harvest  hands  from  the  farmers  of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma 
and  Missouri  reached  the  co-operative  bureau  at  Kansas  City  in  June  of  that  year  the  number 
of  men  willing  to  work  at  such  employment  was  so  great  that  the  clerical  force,  expert  as  its 
members  are,  was  not  adequate  to  the  huge  task  of  recording  complete  details  of  the  number 
actually  handled  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  applicants  moving.  The  jam  lasted  for 
probably  a month,  commencing  at  the  end  of  May  and  lasting  until  nearly  the  end  of  June. 
Over  6,000  harvesters  were  sent  out.  Every  train  leaving  Kansas  City  for  the  harvest  fields 
carried  droves  of  harvesters  to  the  places  they  were  needed,  and  all  who  were  sent  found 
employment  at  wages  ranging  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  a day,  with  board  and  a sleeping  place 
included.  Many  such  toilers  commenced  harvesting  wheat  in  Oklahoma  and  followed  the 
work  north  into  Kansas,  then  Nebraska,  and,  finally,  into  the  Dakotas,  thereby  working 
daily  at  good  wages  in  June,  July  and  August.  A noticable  point  was  that  more  harvesters 
over  thirty  years  of  age  were  put  to  work  than  was  the  case  in  former  years,  the  selective 
army  draft  having  taken  many  of  those  between  the  ages  of  21  and  31  who  worked  at  the 
occupation  in  past  years. 

The  1916-17  demand  for  laborers  and  roustabouts  broke  all  previous  records,  37,399  being 
called  for  and  24,095  being  put  to  work.  It  is  probably  of  interest  to  those  who  are  study- 
ing sociology  of  this  character  to  mention  at  this  point  that  laborers  and  roustabouts  who 
two  or  three  years  ago  were  fortunate  when  they  received  $2  for  a day  of  ten  hoars,  were  in 
active  demand  at  $3  and  $3.50  and,  in  many  cases,  the  workday  being  only  eight  hours. 
Applications  for  farm  help,  a class  of  work  supposed  to  last  the  year  through  at  wages  averag- 
ing $40  per  month  and  board,  numbered  3,674,  but  only  2,699  men  willing  to  accept  were 
found.  The  hotel,  restaurant  and  cafes  of  Missouri  applied  for  3,247  male  workers  and 
1,215  female,  and  were  accommodated  to  the  extent  of  2,200  men  and  youths  and  787  women 
and  girls.  For  male  clerks,  copyists  and  other  office  help  the  demand  was  60,  but  only  56 
could  be  furnished.  Women  and  girls  numbering  294  were  sent  out  to  fillal46  clerical  posi- 
tions offered  the  sex  and  133  found  places.  Female  factory  toilers,  numbering  1,890  were 
asked  for,  but  only  771  could  be  supplied.  Carpenters,  cabinetmakers  and  similar  wood 
workers  were  demanded  by  1,012  places  and  only  585  men  were  available  to  fill  them.  Jani- 
tors, watchmen  and  porters  also  were  scarce,  607  such  places  being  open  and  only  461  could 
be  furnished.  Railway  companies  asked  for  531  toilers  and  265  positions  are  recorded  as 
being  filled.  Teamsters,  drivers  and  truckmen  to  the  number  of  325  came  forward  to  fill 
505  places. 

Eight  offers  to  women  to  work  as  amanuenses,  social  secretaries  and  companions  were 
quickly  filled,  the  supply  of  women  willing  to  accept  such  congenial  occupations  outnumber- 
ing by  seven  the  places  which  were  open.  Milkmaids  of  romance  seem  to  have  passed  out 
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of  existence,  unless  this  work  is  now  done  by  women  farm  hands,  as  not  an  application  for 
a toiler  of  this  character  was  received  by  the  three  State  free  employment  bureaus  during 
the  fiscal  year  of  1916-17,  but  there  were  244  places  offered  dairyworkers  of  the  male  gender, 
and  157  accepted  the  chance. 

Continuous  Demand  for  Cooks  and  Chefs. 

Cooks,  chefs  and  dietitians  were  in  constant  demand,  regardless  of  sex,  the  year  through, 
b\it  there  were  not  enough  applicants  for  such  places  to  near  go  around.  Opportunities  of 
this  calibre  offered  to  men  numbered  361  and  only  170  takers  could  be  found.  In  all  302 
cooks,  chefs  and  dietitians  registered  for  such  tasks,  and  of  this  number  132  who  could  not 
immediately  be  placed  evidently  found  chances  to  work  somewhere  else  as  they  never  renewed 
their  applications,  some  probably  filling  the  191  places  recorded  in  the  Department  archives 
as  being  left  open,  through  failure  on  their  part  to  report  back,  that  employment  had  been 
found. 

For  women,  467  places  as  cooks  and  dietitians  were  offered  but  only  291  could  readily 
be  filled,  leaving  176  jobs  begging  for  applicants.  A total  of  399  of  the  sex  registered  as 
willing  to  work  at  the  occupation,  and  some  of  the  108  not  at  once  put  in  touch  with  employers 
may  have  filled  the  176  places  carried  by  the  bureaus  at  the  close  of  the  year  as  being  left 
unfilled. 


STATISTICAL  DETAILS  - OCCUPATIONS,  SEX  OF  TOILERS. 

The  compilations  which  follow  give  further  details  as  to  what  the  Missouri  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  did,  through  its  Free  Employment  Department  in  the  fiscal  year  under  con- 
sideration, towards  filling  the  urgent  wants  of  employers,  and  of  men  and  women  search- 
ing for  positions.  The  annual  reports  and  accompanying  letters  of  transmittal  from  the 
superintendents  of  the  three  State  free  employment  bureaus  minutely  enumerate  the  work 
of  these  branches  of  this  necessary  state  department  during  the  year  in  question: 

ANNUAL  REPORT,  MISSOURI  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT, 
ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY  AND  ST.  JOSEPH  BUREAUS,  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1917. 


Occupations. 

Men  and  youths. 

Women  and  girls. 

| Number  of  applica- 
! tions  for  employ- 
I ment 

| Number  of  appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  of  appli- 
cants unplaced . . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

Number  of  places 
unfilled 

Number  of  applica- 
tions for  employ- 
ment  

Number  of  appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  of  appli- 
cants unplaced . . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

Number  of  places 
unfilled 

Amanuenses,  social  secretaries, 

companions .... 

15 

8 

7 

8 

8 

Architects,  draftsmen 

1 

1 

Artists’  models 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Bakers,  confectioners 

39 

27 

12 

32 

27 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Barbers,  manicurists 

9 

6 

3 

12 

6 

6 

Barnmen,  hostlers 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Bartenders,  brewers 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Blacksmiths,  horseshoers.  . 

67 

42 

25 

68 

42 

26 

Boiler  makers,  steel  workers . . . 

53 

34 

19 

51 

34 

17 

Bookkeepers,  accountants .... 

5 

4 

1 

4 

4 

24 

16 

8 

22 

16 

6 

Boys,  messengers 

278 

267 

11 

444 

267 

177 

Bricklayers,  stone  masons ... 

15 

11 

4 

11 

11 

Butchers,  packinghouse  workers 

87 

82 

5 

114 

82 

32 

Carpenters,  cabinet  makers .... 

774 

585 

189 

1,012 

585 

427 

Cashiers,  collectors 

11 

4 

7 

5 

4 

1 

18 

13 

5 

20 

'l3 

' .7 

Chauffeurs,  coachmen 

30 

15 

15 

17 

15 

2 

Copyists,  clerks,  office  help ... 

413 

56 

357 

60 

56 

4 

294 

133 

161 

146 

133 

13 

Cooks,  chefs,  dietitians  

302 

170 

132 

361 

170 

191 

399 

291 

108 

467 

291 

176 

Coopers,  woodworkers 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Dairymen,  milkmaids 

225 

157 

68 

244 

157 

87 

Demonstrators,  instructing  di- 

rectors   

5 

5 

7 

5 

2 

Detectives,  special  service 

544 

299 

245 

402 

299 

103 

132 

58 

74 

87 

58 

29 

Druggists,  chemists,  compound- 

ers   

1 

1 

1 

1 

Engineers,  firemen 

163 

115 

48 

147 

115 

32 

Electrical  workers,  linemen ... 

30 

2 

28 

3 

2 

1 

Factory,  mill  workers 

114 

69 

45 

424 

69 

355 

799 

771 

28 

1,890 

771 

1,119 

Farm  help,  agronomists 

3,192 

2,699 

493 

3,674 

2,699 

995 

83 

66 

17 

76 

66 

10 

Foremen,  forewomen 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Gardeners,  orchardists 

83 

64 

19 

83 

64 

19 

Governesses,  instructors 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Government,  employment, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Harness  makers,  leather  workers 

1 

1 

8 

1 

7 

Hotel,  restaurant  help 

2,382 

2,200 

i82 

3,247 

2,200 

1,047 

848 

787 

61 

l,2i5 

787 

428 

4 
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Occupations. 


Men  and  youths. 
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Women  and  girls. 


“S' 

C -I 

■So 


858 

770 

88 

872 

770 

102 

2,707 

2,124 

583 

2,888 

2,124 

764 

6,670 

6,174 

496 

6,300 

6,174 

126 

63 

41 

22 

8? 

41 

42 

2 

2 

2 

2 

508 

461 

47 

607 

461 

146 

44 

30 

14 

30 

30 

27,047 

24,095 

2,952 

37,399 

24,095 

13,304 

15 

15 

15 

15 

273 

262 

11 

410 

262 

148 

18 

18 

24 

18 

6 

340 

214 

126 

348 

214 

134 

4 

4 

i27 

113 

14 

197 

113 

84 

33 

1 

32 

3 

1 

2 

5 

4 

1 

6 

4 

2 

12 

10 

2 

11 

10 

1 

147 

67 

80 

103 

67 

36 

229 

139 

90 

219 

139 

80 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

3 

5 

2 

3 

2 

2 

86 

48 

38 

55 

48 

7 

25 

12 

13 

23 

12 

11 

4 

3 

1 

6 

3 

3 

166 

166 

255 

166 

89 

267 

265 

2 

534 

265 

269 

6 

6 

15 

6 

9 

124 

77 

47 

140 

77 

63 

86 

65 

21 

127 

65 

62 

60 

25 

35 

36 

25 

11 

1 

1 

1 

1 

93 

46 

47 

50 

46 

4 

194 

67 

127 

85 

67 

18 

7 

5 

2 

7 

5 

2 

2 

2 

14 

4 

10 

6 

4 

2 

9 

6 

3 

6 

6 

2 

2 

25 

5 

20 

5 

5 

8 

3 

5 

4 

3 

1 

53 

40 

13 

54 

40 

14 

360 

325 

35 

505 

325 

180 

1 

1 

17 

1 

16 

2 

2 

2 

2 

54 

54 

72 

54 

38 

17 

17 

26 

17 

9 

86 

84 

2 

117 

84 

33 

245 

221 

24 

294 

221 

73 

45,981 

40,023 

5,958 

58,244 

40,023 

18,221 

6,573 

5,143 

1,430 

8,121 

5,143 

2,978 

6,573 

5,143 

1,430 

8,121 

5,143 

2,978 

45,981 

40,023 

5,958 

58,244 

40,023 

18,221 

52,554 

45,166 

7,388 

66,365 

45,166 

21,199 

52,554 

45,166 

7,388 

66,365 

45,166 

21,199 

Houseworkers,  butlers,  domes- 
tics  

Harvest  hands,  fniit  pickers . . . 

Inspectors,  examiners 

Janitors,  porters,  watchmen. . . . 

Laborers,  roustabouts 

Laundry  workers,  washerwomen 

Ladies’  maids,  valets 

Mechanics,  machinists 

Milliners,  feather  workers 

Miners,  smeltermen 

Molders,  patternmakers 

Musicians,  singers 

Nurses,  attendants 

Painters,  paperhangers,  glazers. 
Physicians,  dentists,  oculists. . . 

Planing,  sawmill  workers 

Plasterers,  concrete  workers — 

Plumbers,  steam,  gas  fitters 

Printing  trades 

Quarrymen,  stone  cutters 

Railway  employes,  street  car 

men 

Salespeople,  solicitors,  grocery 

clerks 

Seamstresses,  dressmakers 

Sculptors,  marble  workers 

Stenographers,  reporters 

Shoemakers,  cobblers 

Superintendents,  matrons 

Tailors,  garment  workers 

Teachers,  tutors,  instructors . . . 
Telephone,  telegraph  operators. 

Teamsters,  drivers 

Theatrical  workers,  advance 

agents,  actors 

Tiemakers,  timber  cutters 

Tinners,  sheet  metal  workers . . . 
Waitresses,  waiters 


Totals 

Total  women,  girls. 
Total  men,  boys. . . 


Grand  totals. 


REVIEW,  BY  MONTHS,  THE  WORK  OF  THE  STATE  FREE 
EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT,  1917-1916. 

For  the  45,166  men  and  youths  and  women  and  girls  supplied  with  employment  by  the 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph  bureaus  during  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  September 
30,  1917,  June  was  the  month  that  the  service  was  most  effective,  a total  of  9,948  being  put 
to  work  then,  leaving  the  remainder,  35,218,  to  be  cared  for  during  the  other  eleven  months 
of  the  year.  The  exceedingly  large  demand  for  harvest  hands  this  month  brings  every  year 
constantly  keeps  June  m the  foreground  for  number  of  positions  offered  by  employers.  The 
demand  for  wheat  garnerers  also,  generally,  extends  through  July  and  August,  but  to  a more 
limited  extent  than  in  June,  and,  consequently,  these  months  make  a better  showing  in 
demands  for  workers  than  do  any  of  the  other  nine  months  of  the  year.  January,  as  a rule, 
is  the  worst  month  in  the  year  for  procuring  employment  for  idle  toilers,  the  reason  probably 
being  that  the  Missouri  winter  really  commences  then,  and,  as  is  to  be  expected,  that  month 
and  February  being  the  coldest  of  the  year,  the  existing  low  temperature  suspends  certain 
lines  of  outdoor  work  entirely.  With  the  commencement  of  March  the  demand  for  out- 
door workers  resumes  and  April  and  May  see  a still  further  steadily  growing  demand  for 
toilers  of  this  class.  More  work  exists  during  September  than  in  either  October,  November 
or  December,  the  amount  offered  slowly  decreasing  month  by  month  from  October  until 
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January  when  the  lowest  ebb  is  reached.  The  opening  of  the  building  season,  about  the 
middle  of  March,  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  reawakening  annually  of  the  call  for  toilers,  the 
demand  for  laborers,  carpenters,  bricklayers  and  similar  skilled  and  half  skilled  toilers,  last- 
ing through  the  spring,  summer  and  fall  until  November  when  freezing  weather  brings  about 
a shut-down.  The  demand  for  houseworkers,  hotel  and  restaurant  toilers  and  for  men  and 
women  following  kindred  pursuits  exists  the  year  through. 

More  women  were  put  in  touch  with  work  in  November,  1916,  than  in  any  other  month 
in  the  fiscal  year  considered,  but  May  and  August  of  1917  were  not  far  behind  in  this  respect, 
as  the  accompanying  table  will  show.  More  women  applied  for  work  in  October,  1916,  than 
in  any  other  month  of  that  fiscal  year.  In  August,  1917,  the  places  offered  the  sex  by  employers 
more  than  doubled  the  number  of  women  and  girls  who  registered  as  wanting  positions,  there 
being  1,066  places  open,  and,  of  these,  only  463  were  filled. 


MONTHLY  REVIEW  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  DE- 
PARTMENT DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1917. 


Men  and  youths. 


Women  and  girls. 


Occupations. 

1 Number  of  applica- 
tions for  employ- 
| ment 

Number  of  appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  of  appli- 
cants unplaced . . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

Number  of  places 
unfilled 

N umber  of  applica- 
tions for  employ- 
ment   

Number  o f appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  of  appli- 
cants unplaced . . . 

Positions  offered  by 
J employers 

1 Number  of  places 
| filled 

| Number  of  places 
j unfilled 

October,  1916 

3,037 

2,346 

691 

4,046 

2,346 

1,700 

984 

542 

442 

670 

542 

128 

November,  1916 

2,736 

2,319 

417 

2,661 

2,319 

342 

523 

473 

50 

627 

473 

154 

December,  1916 

1,862 

1,701 

161 

2,078 

1,701 

377 

369 

334 

35 

431 

334 

97 

January,  1917 

1,765 

1,534 

231 

1,832 

1,534 

298 

481 

413 

68 

751 

413 

338 

February,  1917 

1,896 

1,645 

251 

2,002 

1,645 

357 

433 

373 

60 

550 

373 

177 

March,  1917 

2,739 

2,452 

287 

3,107 

2,452 

655 

458 

437 

21 

788 

437 

351 

April,  1917 

2,929 

2,815 

114 

3,766 

2,815 

951 

449 

437 

12 

701 

437 

264 

May,  1917 

3,520 

3,325 

195 

4,089 

3,325 

764 

663 

465 

198 

765 

465 

300 

June,  1917 

10,120 

9,531 

589 

11,415 

9,531 

1,884 

501 

417 

84 

552 

417 

135 

July,  1917 

6,338 

4,743 

1,595 

9,967 

4,743 

5,224 

581 

367 

214 

505 

367 

138 

August,  1917 

5,688 

4,459 

1,229 

7,344 

4,459 

2,885 

598 

463 

135 

1,066 

463 

603 

September,  1917 

3,351 

3,153 

198 

5,937 

3,153 

2,784 

533 

422 

111 

715 

422 

293 

Total,  twelve  months 

45,981 

40,023 

5,958 

58,244 

40,023 

18,221 

6,573 

5,143 

1,430 

8,121 

5,143 

2,978 

Total  women 

6,573 

5,143 

1,430 

8,121 

5,143 

2,978 

Grand  totals 

52,554 

45,166 

7,388 

66,365 

45,166 

21,199 

WORK  OF  THE  THREE  BRANCH  BUREAUS  DETAILED,  1917-1916. 

The  fact  that  the  services  of  the  Kansas  City  State  Free  Employment  Bureau  are  regularly 
utilized  by  the  farmers,  manufacturers  and  other  employers  of  Oklahoma,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  as  well  as  those  of  Kansas  City  and  western  Missouri,  enables  this  branch  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  generally  make  a showing  in  activities  which  causes  it  to  rank 
higher  in  places  found  for  the  unemployed,  and  employers  furnished  with  toilers,  than  the 
St.  Louis  branch,  the  field  of  which  is  solely  confined  to  St.  Louis  and  eastern  Missouri. 
Keen  competition  from  the  Illinois  Free  Employment  Bureau,  located  in  East  St.  Louis, 
prevents  employment  accomplishments  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  but,  nevertheless,  the 
service  rendered  by  the  St.  Louis  bureau,  regardless  of  the  offset  mentioned,  makes  that  branch 
as  valuable,  important  and  necessary  as  either  the  Kansas  City  or  the  St.  Joseph  bureaus. 
For  Kansas  City  it  is  approximated,  for  reasons  already  mentioned  and  again  detailed  further 
along  in  this  chapter,  that  in  June,  1917,  6,000  harvest  hands,  a task  which  is  performed  gratis 
for  other  states  annually,  were  put  to  work  in  the  wheat  fields  of  western  and  northern  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Nebraska.  Calls  for  farm  help  received  at  the  St.  Joseph  office 
from  other  western  states  were  taken  care  of  by  the  Kansas  City  bureau. 

The  superintendents  of  the  three  State  free  employment  bureaus — Frank  J.  O’Keefe, 
St.  Louis;  Harvey  Osborne,  Kansas  City,  and  J.  W.  Morris,  St.  Joseph — deserve  special  credit 
for  the  effective,  record  breaking  service  each  rendered  the  State  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1917,  in  supplying  45,166  men  and  women  with  the  positions  they  sought — a 
descriptive  account  of  which  is  given  in  their  annual  reports  and  letters  of  transmittal  which 
follow. 

Below  is  a table  which  details  the  aggregated  work  of  the  year  of  the  State  Free  Employ- 
ment Department,  and  for  each  of  the  three  State  free  employment  bureaus. 
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Bureau  considered. 
Fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1917. 

Men  and  youths. 

Women  and  girls. 

Number  of  applica- 
tions for  employ- 
ment  

Number  o f appli- 
cants put  to  work^ 

Number  of  appli- 
cants unplaced . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

Number  of  places 
unfilled 

Number  of  applica- 
tions for  employ- 
ment  

Number  of  appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  of  appli- 
cants unplaced . . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

Number  cf  places 
unfilled 

St.  Louis 

11,077 

8,937 

2,140 

19,964 

8,937 

11,027 

1,708 

1,097 

611 

2,919 

Ir097 

1,822 

Kansas  City 

24,940 

21,607 

3,333 

26,269 

21,607 

4,662 

2,977 

2,183 

794 

2,454 

2,183 

271 

St.  Joseph 

9,964 

9,479 

485 

12,011 

9,479 

2,532 

1,888 

1,863 

25 

2,748 

1,863 

885 

Total,  State  Free  Employment 

Department 

45,981 

40,023 

5,958 

58,244 

10,023 

18,221 

6,573 

5,143 

1,430 

8,121 

5,143 

2,978 

Total  women,  girls 

6,573 

5,143 

1,430 

8,121 

5,143 

2,978 

Grand  totals 

45,166 

7,388 

66,365 

45,166 

21,199 

MONTHLY  ACTIVITIES,  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  FISCAL  YEAR  CLOSING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1916. 

An  unusual  demand  for  men  and  youths  by  the  packing  houses  and  other  employers  in 
and  around  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph  in  September,  1916,  made  that  month  the  best  of 
that  fiscal  year  for  places  offered  that  sex.  The  demand  for  masculine  workers  after  reach- 
ing low  mark  in  December  of  1915  and  January  and  February  of  1916  opened  with  a rush  in 
March  and  continued  to  increase,  month  by  month,  through  April,  May  and  June,  with  a' 
slight  decline  in  July  and  August,  until  September  which,  as  has  already  been  stated,  was 
the  banner  month  in  this  respect  for  the  twelve  months  included  in  this  review.  No  record 
was  kept  of  the  harvest  hands  who  were  put  to  work,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Nebraska,  in  June  and  the  first  part 
of  July,  1916,  but  the  number  was,  approximately,  5,000. 

While  more  work  was  offered  men  in  September  than  in  any  of  the  other  eleven  months 
of  that  fiscal  year,  there,  also,  by  coincidence,  seemed  to  be  more  unemployed  registered 
that  month  than  in  any  other  month  of  the  year. 

For  women  most  positions  were  open  in  May,  closely  followed  in  number  during  April 
and  September.  The  demand  for  women  and  girls  was  also  good  in  August,  April  and  July, 
but  more  women,  also,  seemed  to  be  idle  in  September  than  in  any  of  the  other  eleven  months 
of  the  year,  using  the  number  whieh  registered  for  work  at  the  three  bureaus,  month  after 
month,  as  the  criterion  to  base  this  assertion  on.  Available  female  help  seemed  to  be  more 
scarce  in  February  than  in  any  other  month  of  the  year. 

STATISTICAL  REVIEW,  ACCOMPLISHMENTS,  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT 
DEPARTMENT,  MONTH  BY  MONTH,  FISCAL  YEAR,  1916-15. 


Men  and  youths. 


Women  and  girls. 


Month  and  year 
considered. 

Number  of  applica- 
1 tions  for  employ- 
1 inent 

Number  of  appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  o f appli- 
cants unplaced.  . . 

Positions  pffered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

Number  of  places 
unfilled 

Number  of  applica- 
tions for  employ- 
ment   

Number  of  appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  o f appli- 
cants unplaced . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  place? 
filled 

Number  of  places 
unfilled 

October,  1915 

1,459 

1,189 

270 

1,291 

1,189 

102 

457 

323 

134 

403 

323 

80 

November,  1915 

1,197 

1,017 

180 

1,105 

1,017 

88 

450 

373 

77 

441 

373 

68 

December,  1915 

1,016 

779 

237 

849 

779 

70 

384 

330 

54 

416 

330 

86 

January,  1916 

697 

485 

212 

567 

485 

82 

399 

331 

68 

449 

331 

118 

February,  1916 

688 

493 

195 

530 

493 

37 

366 

324 

42 

444 

324 

120 

March,  1916 

1,340 

1,076 

264 

1,214 

1,076 

138 

468 

412 

56 

555 

412 

143 

April,  1916 

1,603 

1,308 

295 

1,651 

1,308 

343 

458 

416 

42 

622 

416 

206 

May,  1916 

2,381 

2,228 

153 

3,058 

2,228 

830 

480 

452 

28 

714 

452 

262 

June,  1916 

2,295 

2,130 

165 

2,852 

2,130 

722 

404 

371 

33 

602 

371 

231 

July,  1916 

2,206 

1,975 

231 

2,569 

1,975 

594 

471 

425 

46 

533 

425 

108 

August,  1916 

1,836 

1,742 

94 

2,042 

1,742 

300 

463 

399 

64 

589 

399 

190 

September,  1916 

2,683 

2,541 

142 

3,604 

2,541 

1,063 

582 

487 

95 

641 

487 

154 

Total,  twelve  months 

19,401 

16,963 

2,438 

21,332 

16,963 

4,369 

5,382 

4,643 

739 

6,409 

4,643 

1,766 

Total  women  and  girls. . . . 

5,382 

4,643 

739 

6,409 

4,643 

1,766 

Grand  totals 

24,783 

21,606 

3,177 

27,741 

21,606 

6,135 

State  Free  Employment  Service , 1916-17. 
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RESUME  OF  WORK,  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1916-1915. 

During  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  September  30,  1916,  the  State  Free  Employment 
Department,  out  of  24,783  applications  for  employment  handled,  21,606  persons  were  sup- 
plied with  the  positions  they  sought,  leaving  3,177  who,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  could 
not  be  accommodated.  Employers  filed,  in  the  same  period,  27,741  applications  for  help, 
and  were  supplied  with  21,606  male  and  female  workers,  leaving  6,135  places,  which,  at  the 
time,  went  begging  for  persons  to  accept  them. 

Of  the  21,606  toilers  that  were  put  to  work  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1916-1915,  16,963 
were  men  and  youths,  and  4,643  women  and  girls  over  sixteen  years  of  age.  While  it  may 
seem  unusual  to  those  not  familiar  with  the  working  of  the  free  employment  bureaus  that 
there  were  6,135  places  which  were  never  filled  and  3,177  workers  who  were  not  supplied 
with  positions,  but  an  explanation  will  at  once  clear  away  this  supposed  discrepancy.  When 
the  6,135  unfilled  positions,  extending  over  a period  of  twelve  months,  were  offered  by  em- 
ployers', it  happened  that  the  kind  of  help  needed  was  not  available  to  be  readily  supplied, 
and  when  the  3,f77  men  and  women  out  of  work  registered  for  situations  the  kind  of  places 
they  wanted  were  not  being  offered  by  employers. 

A total  of  9,789  laborers  and  roustabouts,  out  of  10,474  who  applied  for  such  work,  were 
put  in  touch  with  employers.  Places  offered  toilers  of  this  class  numbered  11,681,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  month  by  month,  such  places  which  had  not  been  filled  for  the  lack 
of  applicants  for  such  work,  when  the  offers  were  made,  totaled  1,892. 

An  exceedingly  large  demand  for  farm  help,  agronomists,  harvest  hands  and  fruit 
pickers  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1916  from  farmers  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and 
Nebraska,  caused  the  State  Free  Employment  Department  to  give  wide  publicity  to  this 
fact,  this  free  publicity  reaching  into  nearly  every  state  of  the  Union,  with  the  befitting 
climax  that  the  supply  of  those  volunteering  to  accept  work  of  this  character  soon  quickly 
exceeded  the  demand.  In  all,  probably  6,000  such  workers,  a good  many  from  other  states, 
were  handled  by  the  Kansas  City  State  bureau,  in  co-operation  with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  but  chiefly  for  the  farmers  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma  and  other  states 
to  the  west.  Male  farm  hands  and  agronomists  put  to  work  in  Missouri  numbered  2,281; 
harvest  hands  and  fruit  pickers,  297;  dairymen,  118;  and  gardeners  and  orchardists,  58,  a 
a total  of  2,754,  leaving  626  out  of  3,380  positions  which  were  offered,  unfilled.  Women 
following  kindred  lines,  put  to  work,  numbered  83. 

Activities  in  Behalf  of  Unemployed  Women. 

Out  of  4,643  women  and  girls  put  to  work  during  the  year  in  question,  676  were  hotel 
and  resturant  workers;  209,  waitresses;  1,835,  domestics  and  other  household  workers ; 680, 
factory  and  mill  toilers.  In  former  years  the  State  Free  Employment  Department  always 
found  it  difficult  to  secure  positions  for  such  high-class  women  employes  as  stenographers, 
copyists,  clerks  and  office  assistants,  but  the  fiscal  year  of  1916-15  saw  the  demand  rearly 
equal  the  supply,  the  result  being  that  out  of  584  women  and  girls  who  applied  for  work  of 
this  character  that  year  393  were  put  in  touch  with  employers  and  undoubtedly  efficiently 
filled  the  positions  while  the  work  lasted.  Places  offered  by  employers  to  such  toilers  totaled 
458,  leaving  65  which  could  not  be  filled  in  short  order. 

Laundry  workers  and  washerwomen  to  the  number  of  170  were  assisted  during  1916-15 
in  their  efforts  to  secure  work  lucrative  enough  to  supply  their  daily  wants.  Nurses  and 
attendants  put  to  work  numbered  81;  salespeople,  solicitors  and  grocery  clerks,  72;  special 
occupations,  66,  and  bookkeepers  and  accountants,  9. 

While  artists’  models  are  generally  supposed  to  be  women,  yet  three  men  were  given 
employment  at  this  calling  in  the  fiscal  year  1916-15,  and  only  one  woman.  In  the  art  of 
crusine  a male  cook  often  becomes  a chef,  and  a female  of  the  same  occupation  a dietitian, 
but,  regardless  of  these  high-sounding  and  euphonious  derivations,  the  state  free  employ- 
ment bureaus  managed  to  put  to  work  192  males  of  that  vocation  and  233  females,  and,  thereby, 
gladdening  the  hearts  of  many  owners  of  cafes  and  hotels,  and  heads  of  households.  Others 
put  in  touch  with  employers  ranged  from  amanuenses  and  manicurists  down  to  hostlers  and 
barnmen,  not  overlooking  chauffeurs,  companions  and  social  counselors,  private  detectives, 
milk  maids,  advance  agents  and  other  employes  of  theatrical  companies,  telephone  and  tele- 
graph operators,  physicians  and  similar  professional  help,  the  printing  trades,  superintendents 
and  matrons,  teachers  and  tutors  and  instructors,  nurses  and  attendants,  musicians  and 
singers,  and  druggists  and  chemists  and  compounders. 

Further  details  covering  the  service  rendered  are  given  in  the  following  summary  table 
of  the  State  Free  Employment  Department,  covering  the  work  of  the  three  bureaus  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1916.  Other  reviewing  tables  and  annual  reports  and* 
letters  of  transmittal  which  follow,  emphasize  the  work  of  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and 
St.  Joseph  free  employment  bureaus  during  that  fiscal  year,  throiigh  a statistical  array,  by 
occupations,  of  the  positions  offered  by  employers,  and  of  the  class  of  workers  who  were 
available  to  fill  the  places. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  MISSOURI  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT,  ST. 
LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY  AND  ST.  JOSEPH  BUREAUS,  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 
ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1916. 


Occupations. 

Men  and  youths. 

Women  and  girls. 

Number  of  applica- 
tions for  employ- 
ment   

Number  of  appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  of  appli- 
cants unplaced . . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

Number  of  places 
unfilled 

Number  of  applica- 
| tions  for  employ- 
j ment 

Number  of  appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  of  appli- 
cants unplaced . . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

Number  of  places 
unfilled 

Amanuenses,  secretaries,  com- 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

21 

9 

12 

14 

9 

5 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

5 

39 

23 

16 

30 

23 

7 

Bookkeepers,  accountants 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

18 

9 

9 

10 

9 

1 

211 

193 

18 

314 

193 

121 

9 

6 

3 

7 

6 

1 

17 

14 

3 

30 

14 

16 

420 

333 

87 

419 

333 

86 

6 

3 

3 

4 

3 

1 

7 

4 

3 

4 

4 

6 

4 

2 

4 

4 

Copyists,  clerks,  office  help ... 

238 

63 

175 

102 

63 

39 

485 

358 

127 

419 

358 

61 

Cooks,  chefs,  dietitians 

276 

192 

84 

240 

192 

48 

387 

323 

64 

467 

323 

144 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

120 

118 

11 

157 

118 

39 

Detectives,  special  service 

331 

207 

124 

230 

207 

23 

87 

66 

21 

81 

66 

15 

Druggists,  chemists,  compound- 

2 

2 

5 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

94 

31 

63 

42 

31 

11 

26 

1 

25 

1 

1 

Factory,  mill  workers 

121 

51 

70 

128 

51 

77 

702 

680 

22 

1,093 

680 

413 

Farm  help,  agronomists 

2,511 

2,281 

230 

2,497 

2,281 

216 

9 

• 3 

6 

5 

3 

2 

orp.hftrdists 

70 

58 

12 

82 

58 

24 

Harness  makers  leather  workers 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Hotel,  restaurant  help 

1,690 

1,353 

337 

2,111 

1,353 

758 

735 

676 

59 

884 

676 

208 

Houseworkers,  butlers,  domes- 

tics  

309 

254 

55 

308 

254 

54 

2,021 

1,835 

186 

2,344 

1,835 

509 

Harvest  hands(  fruit  pickers . 

297 

297 

644 

297 

347 

80 

80 

214 

80 

134 

Inspectors  examiners 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Janitors,  porters,  watchmen. . . . 

272 

159 

113 

223 

159 

64 

io 

3 

7 

4 

3 

1 

Laborers,  roustabouts 

10,474 

9,789 

685 

11,681 

9,789 

1,892 

6 

6 

32 

6 

26 

Laundry  workers,  washerwomen 

6 

4 

2 

5 

4 

1 

204 

170 

34 

216 

170 

46 

Ladies’  maids,  valets 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

Mpe.hanies  machinists 

160 

97 

63 

130 

97 

33 

Milliners  feather  workers 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3.. 

Miners  smeltermen 

11 

7 

4 

15 

7 

8 

iviolders  patternmakers 

12 

12 

1 

1 

Musicians,  singers 

1 

1 

Nurses,  attendants 

9 

7 

2 

9 

7 

2 

124 

81 

43 

114 

81 

33 

Painters,  paperhangers,  glazers. 

108 

81 

27 

145 

81 

64 

PhvdpiflTiQ  nniilia+Q 
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Planing,  sawmill  workers 

i 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Plasterers,  concrete  workers .... 

l 

5 

5 

5 

5 

28 

23 

5 

28 

23 

5 

Printing  trades 

16 

3 

13 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

187 

187 

273 

187 

86 

quarry  men,  stone  cutters 

Railway  employes,  street  car 

614 

608 

6 

835 

608 

227 

Salespeople,  solicitors,  grocery 

clerks 

187 

119 

68 

140 

119 

21 

89 

72 

17 

119 

72 

47 

Seamstresses  dressmakers .... 

30 

15 

15 

22 

15 

7 

Stenographers,  reporters 

21 

1 

20 

6 

1 

5 

99 

35 

64 

39 

35 

4 

14 

1 

13 

1 

1 

5 

5 

oiiueiiid)ii.ers,  uuuuiers 

Tailors  garment  workers 

4 

4 

4 

3 

1 

3 

3.. 

’1’ eachers,  tutors,  instructors . . . 

g 

6 

6 

6 

Telephone,  telegraph  operators . 

12 

9 

3 

16 

9 

7 

9 

2 

7 

43 

2 

41 

Teamsters,  drivers 

341 

302 

39 

354 

302 

52 

Theatrical  workers,  advance 

4 

4 

4 

4 

agents . 

1 9 

12 

17 

12 

5 

Tiemakers,  timber  cutters 

1 L 
o 

3 

4 

3 

1 

Tinners,  sheet  metal  workers. . . 
Waitresses,  waiters 

o 

44 

36 

8 

52 

36 

16 

246 

209 

37 

279 

209 

70 

Totals 

19,401 

16,963 

2,438 

21,332 

16,963 

4,369 

5,382 

4,643 

739 

6,409 

4,643 

1,766 

Totals,  women,  girls 

5,382 

4,643 

739 

6,409 

4,643 

1,766 

24,783 

21,606 

3,177 

27,741 

21,606 

6,135 

VJldllU  bUbdlo 

United  Stales  and  State  Employment  Service , 1916-17 
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WAR  WORK,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  1916-17. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  very  early  in  the  World  War  became  an  import- 
ant branch  of  the  Federal  Government.  Enormous  demands  for  skilled  mechanics  from 
ship  yards,  aviation  fields,  cantonments  and  manufacturing  industries  which  the  government 
had  taken  over  placed  the  task  and  responsibility  of  supplying  such  toilers  for  such  industrial 
centers  on  this  Federal  branch.  Thousands  of  wage  earners,  both  men  and  women,  were 
transported  from  the  large  cities  and  rural  sections,  to  the  places  they  were  needed,  the 
United  States  government  meeting  the  huge  cost  of  this  herculeaneum  task.  Mechanics 
who  at  home,  had  averaged  from  four  to  six  dollars  a day,  were  soon  earning  seven,  eight 
and  nine  dollars  per  day,  but  this  pay  was  only  enough  to  meet  their  own  expenses  and  send 
back  home  sufficient  funds  to  support  dependents. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  to  more  easily  handle  the  situation  divided 
the  States  into  industrial  districts,  and  placed  a competent  man  at  the  head  of  each  district. 
Missouri  became  a portion  of  the  Eighth  district,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  being 
included  in  the  same.  Hon.  William  H.  Lewis,  Commissioner,  Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  was  made  United  States  Industrial  Director  for  Missouri. 

The  United  States  Employment  service  was  extended  in  Missouri  so  as  to  take  in,  aside 
from  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph,  Hannibal,  St.  Charles  and  Sikeston,  a branch 
Federal  office  being  opened  in  each  of  these  cities,  and  a competent  man  placed  at  the  head. 
In  St.  Louis  another  branch  office  of  the  Federal  Free  Employment  Service  was  opened  at  5216 
Bischoff  Avenue. 

NINE  YEARS  OF  ACTIVITIES,  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT 
DEPARTMENT,  1908-9  TO  1916-17. 

The  value  and  necessity  of  the  State  Free  Employment  Department  to  the  toilers  of 
Missouri  is  demonstrated  by  the  assertion  that  during  a period  of  nine  years,  commencing 
October  1,  1908,  and  closing  September  30,  1917,  through  its  services  and  activities  approxi- 
mately, $324,548  was  saved  to  162,274  unemployed  men  and  youths  and  women  and  girls  who 
were  put  in  touch  with  either  permanent  or  temporary  work,  free  of  cost  to  either  them  or 
their  employers.  Had  each  such  toiler  applied  to  a private  employment  agency  a registration 
fee  of  $1  would  first  have  been  extracted  to  start  the  service,  and  other  charges,  had  work 
really  been  supplied,  would  have  added  at  least  $1  more,  making  an  average  of  $2  which 
would  have  been  taxed  each  person  for  the  employment  the  State  of  Missouri  furnished 
gratis  through  the  energies  of  this  department. 

In  the  same  nine  years  the  Missouri  legislature  appropriated,  approximately,  $180,000 
for  the  support  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  this  sum,  averaging  $20,000  annually, 
provided  not  alone  for  the  support  of  the  State  Free  Employment  Department,  but  also 
for  the  statistical,  arbitration,  investigation  and  special  inquiry  divisions  and  for  a part  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Private  Employment  Agency  Inspection  Department.  Through  wise  and 
judicious  handling  of  biennial  appropriations  at  no  time  in  the  last  twelve  years  have  expen- 
ditures exceeded  the  sum  set  aside  annually  for  the  support  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
In  the  last  nine  years  the  aggregated  amount  saved  Missouri  toilers  who  were  put  to  work  by 
the  State  Free  Employment  Department  exceeded  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  support 
of  the  entire  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  for  that  time,  by  $144,000. 

In  the  nine  years  under  consideration  the  State  Free  Employment  Department  was 
called  upon  by  employers  to  supply  246,659  workers,  and  it  complied  with  162,274,  leaving 
84,385  who  could  not  immediately  be  furnished.  In  the  same  nine  years  206,298  unemployed 
workers  of  both  sexes  registered  for  positions,  and  of  these,  it  is  recorded,  162,274  toilers 
were  put  to  work,  leaving  44,024  applicants  for  positions  whose  wants  could  not  be  cared  for 
at  the  moment,  but  many  of  this  number  undoubtedly  finally  got  in  touch  with  the  84,385 
places  which  were  left  unfilled,  but  such  situation  seekers  and  their  employers  failed  to  report 
back  that  fact  to  the  department.  Often  men  and  women  sent  out  fill  positions  and  the 
employers  who  offer  the  chances  are  not  again  heard  from,  as  to  whether  or  not  agreements 
are  reached,  leaving  the  official  record  of  the  transaction  either  incomplete  or  standing  at 
the  entry  that  neither  the  applicant  for  work  was  placed,  nor  the  vacant  place  filled. 

The  compilation  which  follows  readily  illustrates  during  which  fiscal  year  in  the  nine 
years  considered  the  most  efficient  and  energetic  work  was  done  by  the  State  Free  Employ- 
ment Department — the  1917-16  period  excelling,  as  the  figures  for  that  year  indicate,  all 
previous  records.  The  next  best  fiscal  year  was  that  of  1914-13  when  27,607  toilers,  out  of 
47,037  who  registered  for  work,  had  their  wants  supplied.  Then  conies  the  year  of  1916-15 
in  which  twelve  months  21,606  toilers  were  referred  to  employment,  out  of  24,783  who 
registered  as  being  anxious  and  eager  to  work.  For  the  accomplishments  of  the  other  six 
years,  including  a review  of  the  above  figures,  see  the  accompanying  statistical  compilation. 
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SUMMARY,  NINE  YEARS  OF  ACTIVITIES,  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  DE- 
PARTMENT, 1909-8  TO  CLOSE  OF  1917-16. 


Fiscal  year  considered, 
sex  of  toilers. 

Number  of  applica- 
tions for  employ- 
ment   

Number  o f appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  o f appli- 
cants unplaced . . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

Number  of  places 
unfilled 

1917-16 — Men,  youths 

45,981 

40 , 023 

5,958 

58 , 244 

40 , 023 

18,221 

Women,  girls 

6,573 

5,143 

1,430 

8,121 

5,143 

2,978 

Totals 

52 , 554 

45,166 

7,388 

66,365 

45,166 

21,199 

1916-15 — Men,  youths 

19,401 

16,963 

2,438 

21,332 

16,963 

4,369 

Women,  girls 

5,382 

4,643 

739 

6,409 

4,643 

1,766 

Totals 

24,783 

21,606 

3,177 

27,741 

21,606 

6,135 

1915-14 — Men,  youths 

13,757 

9,737 

4,020 

11,140 

9,737 

1,403 

Women,  girls 

6,099 

3,821 

2,278 

4,742 

3,821 

921 

Totals 

19,856 

13,558 

6,298 

15,882 

13,558 

2,324 

1914-13 — Men,  youths 

33 , 042 

24,908 

8,134 

28,913 

24,908 

4,005 

Women,  girls 

4,005 

2,729 

1,276 

4,613 

2,729 

1,884 

Totals 

37 , 047 

27,637 

9,410 

33,526 

27,637 

5,889 

1913-12 — Men,  youths 

14 , 242 

12,815 

1,427 

15,828 

12,815 

3,013 

Women,  girls 

1,821 

1,624 

197 

3,609 

1,624 

1 ,985 

Totals 

16,063 

14,439 

1,624 

19,437 

14,439 

4,998 

1912-11 — Men,  youths 

16,732 

13 , 504 

3,228 

30,728 

13,504 

17,224 

Women,  girls 

2,167 

1,672 

495 

2,551 

1,672 

879 

Totals 

18 , 899 

15,176 

3,723 

33 , 279 

15,176 

18,103 

1911-10 — Men,  youths 

9,780 

5,875 

3,905 

8,079 

5,875 

2,204 

Women,  girls 

1,244 

1,039 

205 

1,906 

1,039 

867 

Totals 

11,024 

6,914 

4,110 

9,985 

6,914 

3,071 

1910-09 — Men,  youths 

13,214 

9,614 

3,600 

12,642 

9,614 

3,028 

Women,  girls 

1 ,499 

1,050 

449 

2,334 

1,050 

1,284 

Totals 

14,713 

10,664 

4,049 

14,976 

10,664 

4,312 

1909-08 — Men,  youths 

9,975 

6,140 

3,835 

23,302 

6,140 

17,162 

Women,  girls 

1,384 

974 

410 

2,166 

974 

1,192 

Totals 

11,359 

7,114 

4,245 

25,468 

7,114 

18,354 

Totals,  nine  years — Men,  youths. . 

176,124 

139,579 

36,545 

210,208 

139,579 

70 , 629 

Women,  girls. 

30,174 

22 , 695 

7,479 

36,451 

22 , 695 

13,756 

Grand  totals,  nine  years 

206 , 298 

162,274 

44 , 024 

246,659 

162,274 

84,385 

UNITED  STATES— TERRITORIAL  GROWTH. 


Original  Territory — 892,135  sq.  miles. From  Great  Britain  by  treaty  of  Paris,  Sept.  3,  1783. 

Louisiana  Territory — 827,987  sq.  miles.  Purchased  from  France  by  treaty.  April  30,  1803,  for  $15,000,000. 

Florida  Province — 71,101  sq.  miles.  Purchased  from  Spain  by  treaty,  Feb.  22,  1819,  for  $5,000,000. 

Oregon  Country — 286,541  sq.  miles.  By  discovery  1792,  exploration  1805-6,  settlement  1811;  and  treaties  with  France 
(1803),  Spain  (1819),  Russia  (1825),  and  Great  Britain  (1846). 

Texas  Annexation — 389,166  sq.  miles.  By  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  March  2,  1845.  In  1850,  Texas  relinquished 
to  the  United  States  all  her  territorial  claims  to  New  Mexico  for  $10,000,000. 

First  Mexican  Cession — 529,189  sq.  miles.  By  conquest  and  purchase  from  Mexico  for  $15,000,000,000  by  Treaty 
of  Guadalupe,  Hidalgo,  Feb.  2,  1848. 

Second  Mexican  Cession — 29,670  sq.  miles.  Purchased  from  Mexico  for  $10,000,000  by  Gadsden  Treaty,  Dec.  30, 1852. 

Alaska — 590,884  sq.  miles.  Purchased  from  Russia,  March  30,  1867,  for  $7,200,000. 

Hawaiian  Islands — 6,449  sq.  miles.  Annexed  by  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  July  6,  1898. 

Spanish  Cessions — Porto  Rico,  3,435  sq.  miles;  Philippine  Islands,  115,026  sq.  miles;  Guam,  210  sq.  miles.  By  treaty 
of  Paris,  December  10,  1898,  and  payment  to  Spain  of  $20,000,000. 

American  Samoa — Tutuila  and  adjacent  islets,  77  sq.  miles.  By  convention  with  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  De- 
cember 2,  1899. 

Panama  Canal  Zone — 474  sq.  miles.  By  convention  with  the  Republic  of  Panama.  February  26,  1904,  and  payment 
of  $10,000,000,  with  an  annuity  of  $250,000  from  1913  on. 

Danish  Cession — St.  Thomas,  St.  John,  and  St.  Croix  (part  of  the  Virgin  Islands),  138  sq.  miles.  Purchased  from 
Denmark  by  treaty,  Aug.  4,  1916,  for  $25,000,000. 

Total  Area  U.  S. — (main  body)  3,026,789  sq.  miles;  total  area  outlying  territory,  716,693  sq.  miles;  Grand  Total — 
3,743,482  sq.  miles. 
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ST.  JOSEPH  EMPLOYERS  SET  THE  PACE  IN  1916-15;  CONDITIONS, 
SAME  YEAR;  ST.  LOUIS  AND  KANSAS  CITY  ACTIVITIES. 

The  activities  of  the  State  Free  Employment  Department  during  the  fiscal  year  which 
closed  September  30,  1916,  are  reviewed,  by  bureaus,  in  the  presentation  which  follows,  and 
it  affords  an  easy  manner  of  determining  in  which  of  the  three  cities,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City 
and  St.  Joseph,  employers  and  the  unemployed,  made  the  best  use  of  the  service.  More 
places  were  offered  in  June,  1916,  harvest  hands  not  included,  by  the  employers  of  St.  Joseph 
than  by  those  in  either  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  The  employers  of  Kansas  City  patronized 
the  bureau  there  heavily  in  July,  August  and  September,  1916.  In  this  same  respect  Septem- 
ber was  the  heaviest  of  the  twelve  months  for  St.  Louis,  a total  of  866  places  being  offered 
there  at  that  time  by  employers.  The  call  for  women  and  girl  workers  varied  very  little  in 
the  three  cities  during  the  twelve  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  1916-15,  one  month  being  about 
as  heavy  as  the  other.  For  the  year  the  St.  Joseph  bureau  had  more  calls  for  toilers,  both 
sexes,  from  employers,  not  including  harvest  hands  sent  to  other  states,  than  the  other  two 
bureaus  combined. 


Month  and 
year 

considered. 


Bureau. 


Men  and  youths. 


* O 

C6  B3 

’O.H. 

,o*5' 


U e 


2c 

CD  B 


If 

CD  CD 
O 

r 


B g-c 

CD  2 H 


Women  and  girls. 


3 S' 


O CD 
<<  p 


5TB 

r 


October,  1915. 


November,  1915 


December,  1915 


January,  1916. . 


February,  1916. 


March,  1916.  . . 


April,  1916. 


May,  1916. 


June,  1916. 


Kansas  City 
St.  Louis . . . 
St.  Joseph. . 

Totals.. . 

Kansas  City 
St.  Louis . . . 
St.  Joseph. . 

Totals... 

Kansas  City 
St.  Louis . . . 
St.  Joseph. . 

Totals.. . 

Kansas  City 
St.  Louis . . . 
St.  Joseph. . 

Totals.. . 

Kansas  City 
St.  Louis . . . 
St.  Joseph . . 

Totals. . . 

Kansas  City 
St.  Louis. . . 
St.  Joseph. . 

Totals. . . 

Kansas  City 
St.  Louis . . . 
St.  Joseph. . 

Totals. . . 

Kansas  City 
St.  Louis . . . 
,St.  Joseph. . 

Totals.. . 

Kansas  City 
St.  Louis . . . 
St.  Joseph. . 

Totals.. . 


229 

350 


1,459 


164 

273 

760 


1,197 


136 

368 

512 


1,016 


120 

259 

318 


697 


1,340 


320 

814 


1,603 


697 

330 

1,354 


2,381 


853 

327 

1,115 


2,295 


168 

150 

871 


131 

132 
754 


1,017 


93 

179 

507 


779 


485 


493 


1,076 


1,308 


650 

224 

1,354 


2,228 


840 

175 

1,115 


2,130 


61 

200 

9 


270 


237 


212 


195 


264 


295 


153 


165 


168 

150 

871 


1,291 


1,189 


135 

144 

826 


131 

132 
754 


1,105 


1,017 


184 

516 


849 


93 

179 

507 


779 


70 

102 

313 


567 


485 


530 


493 


1,214 


1,076 


401 

392 

858 


1,651 


1,308 


868 

380 

1,810 


650 

224 

1,354 


3,058 


2,228 


1,080 

297 

1,475 


840 

175 

1,115 


2,852 


2,130 


102 


70 


82 


37 


138 


343 


218 

156 

456 


830 


240 

122 

360 


722 


457 


450 


384 


366 


468 


458 


480 


404 


94 

101 

208 


323 


134 


403 


373 


77 


441 


35 


330 


54 


416 


331 


68 


449 


324 


42 


444 


412 


56 


555 


170 

162 

290 


167 

161 

386 


452 


28 


714 


371 


33 


602 


91 

89 

143 


323 


80 


120 

155 


373 


133 


330 


91 

90 

150 


86 


331 


122 

133 


324 


120 


145 

99 

168 


412 


143 


133 

98 

185 


37 

64 

105 


416 


206 


131 

110 

211 


36 

51 

175 


452 


262 


164 

67 

140 


32 

105 

94 


371 


231 
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Month  and 
year 

considered. 

Bureau. 

Men  and  youths. 

Women  and  girls. 

Number  of  applica- 
tions for  employ- 
l ment 

Number  of  appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  of  appli- 
cants unplaced . . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

Number  of  places 
unfilled 

Number  of  applica- 
tions for  employ- 
ment  

Number  of  appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  of  appli- 
cants unplaced . . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

Number  of  places 
unfilled 

[Kansas  City . 

977 

841 

136 

1,104 

841 

263 

199 

165 

34 

187 

165 

22 

July,  1916 

j St.  Louis .... 

339 

244 

95 

372 

244 

128 

142 

131 

11 

150 

131 

19 

[St.  Joseph. . . 

890 

890 

1,093 

890 

203 

130 

129 

1 

196 

129 

67 

Totals.. . . 

2,206 

1,975 

231 

2,569 

1,975 

594 

471 

425 

46 

533 

425 

108 

[Kansas  City . 

'878 

868 

10 

974 

868 

106 

188 

164 

24 

178 

164 

14 

August,  1916. . . 

jSt.  Louis. . . . 

291 

209 

82 

381 

209 

172 

140 

100 

40 

169 

100 

69 

[St.  Joseph . . . 

667 

665 

2 

687 

665 

22 

135 

135 

242 

135 

107 

Totals.. . . 

1,836 

1,742 

94 

2,042 

1,742 

300 

463 

399 

64 

589 

399 

190 

[Kansas  City. 

1,235 

1,221 

14 

1,329 

1,221 

108 

259 

182 

77 

206 

182 

24 

September,  1916 

j St.  Louis 

375 

248 

127 

866 

248 

618 

141 

123 

18 

164 

123 

41 

[St.  Joseph. . . 

1,073 

1,072 

1 

1,409 

1,072 

337 

182 

182 

271 

182 

89 

Totals.. . 

2,683 

2,541 

142 

3,604 

2,541 

1,063 

582 

487 

95 

641 

487 

154 

Total,  twelve  months 

19,401 

16,963 

2,438 

21,332 

16,963 

4,369 

5,382 

4,643 

739 

6,409 

4,643 

1,766 

Total  women  and  girls ... 

5,382 

4,643 

739 

6,409 

4,643 

1,766 

Brand  totals  

24,783 

21,606 

3,177 

27,741 

21,606 

6,135 

TOTALS,  1915-16,  FOR  EACH  OF  THE  THREE  BUREAUS,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY  AND  ST.  JOSEPH. 


St.  Louis,  1916-15 

Kansas  City,  1916-15 

St.  Joseph,  1916-15 

Totals,  three  cities 

Women  and  girls 

3,978 

6,158 

9,265 

2,258 

5,472 

9,233 

1,720 

686 

32 

3,785 

6,694 

10,853 

2,258 

5,472 

9,233 

1,527 

1,222 

1,620 

1,665 

1,855 

1,862 

1,282 

1,522 

1,839 

383 

333 

23 

1,859 

1,731 

2,819 

1,282 

1,522 

1,839 

757 

209 

980 

19,401 

5,382 

16,963 

4,643 

2,438 

739 

21,332 

6,409 

16,963 

4,643 

4,369 

1,766 

5,382 

4,643 

739 

6,409 

4,643 

1,766 

Grand  totals,  three  cities . . 

24,783 

21,606 

3,177 

27,741 

21,606 

6,135 

HISTORY  OF  CO-OPERATION,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT 
OF  LABOR,  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE,  AND  MISSOURI 
STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

The  advantages  and  benefits  derived  by  both  employers  and  the  unemployed  of  Mis- 
souri and  the  surrounding  states,  when  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  early  in  the 
fiscal  year  1917-16  co-operated  its  employment  service  at  both  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City 
with  the  State  Free  Employment  Department  bureaus  located  there,  assisting  to  establish 
in  both  cities  joint  offices  which,  ever  since,  have  worked  together  in  perfect  accord  and  with 
the  utmost  of  harmony,  is  probably  best  told  by  the  foUowing  letter  of  Honorable  W.  R. 
King,  Acting  Director  of  Employment,  St.  Louis  Branch  of  the  Federal  Service,  addressed 
to  the  Commissioner,  Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  dealing  with  this  subject. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Employment  Service,  St. 
Louis  Division,  to  issue,  in  the  near  future,  a daily  bulletin  listing  all  new  and  unfilled  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  open  each  morning  when  business  commences,  the  publication 
to  be  forwarded  daily  by  mail  under  the  franking  privileges  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  every  one  who  needs  or  can  use  the  service  to  advantage.  Postmasters  of  the  St. 
Louis  zone  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  will  display  the  daily  bulletins  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  Federal  buildings  and  in  this  way  the  service  will  be  brought  daily  close 
to  men  and  women  out  of  employment  in  the  smaller  towns  of  Missouri. 

The  table  which  follows  the  letter  of  the  Acting  Director  of  Employment,  United  States 
Employment  Service,  St.  Louis  zone,  presents  the  joint  work  of  St.  Louis  free  employment 
bureau,  1917-16,  computed  and  prepared  in  the  manner  that  the  Federal  Government  gives 
publicity  to  statistics  of  this  character.  The  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1917,  is  dealt 
with.  After  a presentation  of  facts  and  figures  pertaining  to  the  men’s  and  youths’  division 
of  the  joint  service,  comes  a table  detaiUng  what  was  done  that  year  for  Missouri’s  unemployed 
women  and  girls,  who  took  advantage  of  the  service.  A study  of  the  exhibition  reveals  that 
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3,996  applications  fox*  help  filed  by  employers  called  for  22,883  workers  of  both  sexes.  Appli- 
cations for  help,  men  and  youths,  came  from  2,255  employers,  they  asking  for  a total  of  19,964. 
Out  of  11,077  registrations  for  work  suitable  to  this  sex,  9,966  being  classed  as  originals  and 
1,111  as  renewals.  8,937  men  and  youths  were  put  to  work  out  of  9,103  who  were  sent  to  the 
places  listed  as  being  open. 

The  work  in  behalf  of  the  other  sex  was  as  extensive  as  that  for  the  masculine  portion, 
considering  the  existing  proportions  between  the  number  of  women  and  girls  compelled  to 
work  for  their  living  and  of  men  and  youths.  Applications  from  employers  for  feminine 
toilers  numbered  1,741,  they  calling  for  2,919  workers.  Out  of  1,259  women  and  girls  regis- 
tered for  employment,  1,259  being  original  applications  and  448  renewals,  1,134  were  referred 
to  work  and  1,097  reported  back  that  they  found  employment. 

The  contributions  of  Mr.  King  to  this  official  State  publication  is  followed  by  statistical 
and  other  information  dealing  with  the  work  of  the  St.  Louis  State  Free  Employment  Bureau 
dicing  the  fiscal  year  which  closed  September  30,  1917,  and  the  previous  one  which  closed 
September  30,  1916. 


United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Immigration  Service.  Division  of  Infor- 
mation, United  States  Employment  Service,  St.  Louis  Zone. 

St.  Louis,  Mo  , November  3,  1917. 

Hon.  William  H.  Lewis,  Commissioner, 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Slate  of  Missouri, 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Sir:  In  conformity  with  your  request  that  I prepare  for  the  Annual  Report  of  your  Depart- 

ment a statement  regarding  the  co-operative  feature  which  for  a little  over  a year  has  existed  be- 
tween the  State  of  Missouri  Department  of  Labor  and  the  United  States  Employment  Service, 
I take  pleasure  in  saying  that,  from  the  first  day  of  our  co-operation  up  to  the  present  time,  the 
most  cordial  relations  have  been  maintained.  Your  Superintendent  of  Employment,  Mr.  Frank 
J.  O’Keefe,  has  co-operated  with  the  Government  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  as  has  also  your 
Superintendent  of  the  Women’s  Division,  Mrs.  Sarah  Spraggon,  while  your  Assistant,  Mr. 
Joseph  J.  Farrell,  has  furthered  the  joint  interest  in  every  possible  manner.  In  short,  the  State 
and  the  Government  have  worked  together  as  one,  each  being  careful  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
other. 

As  to  co-operation  between  the  State  and  the  Federal  Governments  in  this  matter  being  of 
advantage  to  the  public,  there  is  no  question,  in  my  mind;  nor  can  there  be  any  possible  agrument 
in  favor  of  maintaining  two  separate  Employment  Bureaus,  our  experience  having  proved  the 
entire  feasibility  of  the  two  working  together  in  perfect  harmony. 

As  it  is  believed  that  not  every  one  fully  appreciates  the  benefit  the  joint  employment  service 
of  the  State  and  the  United  States  now  is,  and  the  still  greater  benefit  it  can  be  made,  to  the  State 
and  the  Nation,  I beg  to  supplement  the  reports  of  your  Superintendents  as  below. 

Primarily  created  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  man  out  of  a job  to  find  one,  it  is  found  now, 
in  its  latest  analysis,  to  be  the  surest  means  of  providing  the  employer  with  the  help  he  so  greatly 
needs.  This  can  be  best  illustrated  by  a few  examples,  which  might  be  mutiplied  almost  indefi- 
nitely. 

Although  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  much  said  with  respect  to  the  shortage  of  labor,  our  joint 
office  does  not  experience  any  difficulty  in  supplying  help  where  the  wage  offered  is  satisfactory. 
Since  June  of  this  year  we  have  furnished  for  construction  work  in  the  aviation  plant  at  Belle- 
ville, Illinois,  more  than  thirty-three  hundred  men;  we  have  supplied  one  firm  for  construction 
work  in  Missouri  upward  of  fourteen  hundred  men;  we  have  supplied  United  States  Engineers 
for  revetment  work  on  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers,  not  less  than  three  hundred  men; 
and  we  have  furnished  St.  Louis  firms  with  hundreds  of  men  for  all  kinds  of  work. 

Now,  except  for  the  assistance  rendered  by  this  joint  employment  service,  many  of  these  con- 
cerns would  not  have  been  able  to  secure  sufficient  help,  or  would  have  done  so  only  at  the  great 
expense  of  importing  men. 

The  issue  of  a daily  bulletin  of  opportunities  is  contemplated  for  the  near  future.  This 
bulletin  will  list  all  opportunities  open  at  the  beginning  of  business  for  the  day,  the  same  being 
forwarded  by  mail,  under  the  franking  privilege  of  the  Government,  the  previous  evening,  to  each 
sub-postoffice  in  St.  Louis,  and  to  every  posloffice  in  our  territory.  By  this  means  we  hope  to  further 
extend  the  usefulness  of  our  joint  service.  Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  R.  KING,  (Signed). 

Acting  Director  of  Employment. 
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MISSOURI  EDUCATIONAL  AND  WELFARE  WORK. 


Kansas  City  Public  Library,  1917. 


FAVORITE  PLAY  GROUNDS  FOR  CHILDREN. 


A lawn  in  Budd  Park,  Kansas  City,  1917. 


Co-operation  Service , State  and  Federal , 1916-17 
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CO-OPERATIVES  SERVICE  ACTIVITIES,  BY  MONTHS,  FOR  THE  SEXES,  STATE 
AND  FEDERAL,  ST.  LOUIS  ZONE,  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING 
SEPTEMBER  30,  1917. 

Men  and  youths. 


Opportunities 

Applications  for 

received. 

employment. 

Month  and  year 

Number 

Persons 

Persons  actually 

considered. 

Appli- 

of 

Appli- 

referred 

employed. 

cations 

persons 

cations 

to 

for  help. 

applied 

received. 

employ- 

for. 

ment. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

October,  1916 

132 

477 

283 

260 

255 

99 

354 

153 

360 

285 

228 

208 

90 

298 

December,  1916 

149 

604 

486 

440 

419 

73 

492 

January,  1917 

133 

679 

480 

551 

534 

105 

639 

February,  1917 

187 

660 

349 

553 

537 

80 

617 

March,  1917 

342 

764 

416 

489 

450 

87 

537 

April,  1917 

248 

923 

330 

339 

327 

66 

393 

May,  1917 

161 

666 

484 

381 

375 

82 

457 

June,  1917 

188 

1,659 

818 

742 

739 

84 

823 

July,  1917 

205 

6,249 

2,160 

1,914 

1,913 

84 

1,997 

August,  1917 

142 

3,939 

2,634 

2,021 

2,017 

135 

2,152 

September,  1917 

215 

2,984 

1,241 

1,185 

1 , 163 

112 

1,275 

Totals 

2,255 

19,964 

9,966 

9,103 

8,937 

1,097 

10,034 

Balances  and  renewals. 

1,111 

Totals,  St.  Louis  zone. 

2,255 

19,964 

11,077 

9,103 

8,937 

1,097 

10,034 

Women  and  girls. 

Opportunities 

Applications  for 

received. 

employment. 

Month  and  year 

Number 

Persons 

Persons  actually 

considered. 

Appli- 

of 

Appli- 

referred 

employed. 

cations 

persons 

cations 

to 

for  help. 

applied 

received. 

employ- 

for. 

ment. 

Female. 

Male. 

Total. 

October,  1916 

133 

170 

95 

105 

99 

255 

354 

November,  1916 

117 

132 

99 

95 

90 

208 

298 

December,  1916 

92 

103 

69 

73 

73 

419 

492 

January,  1917 

189 

381 

110 

105 

105 

534 

639 

February,  1917 

109 

171 

86 

81 

80 

537 

617 

March,  1917 

243 

322 

87 

92 

87 

450 

537 

April,  1917 

167 

192 

67 

66 

66 

327 

393 

May,  1917 

151 

227 

121 

82 

82 

375 

457 

June,  1917 

130 

160 

100 

84 

84 

739 

823 

July,  1917 

137 

157 

107 

98 

84 

1,913 

1,997 

August,  1917 

140 

629 

196 

138 

135 

2,017 

2,152 

September,  1917 

133 

275 

122 

115 

112 

1,163 

1,275 

Totals 

1,741 

2,919 

1 , 259 

1,134 

1,097 

8,937 

10,034 

Balances  and  renewals 

449 

Totals,  women  and  girls 

1,741 

2,919 

1,708 

1,134 

1,097 

8,937 

Totals,  men  and  youths 

2,255 

19,964 

11,077 

9,103 

8,937 

1,097 

10,034 

Grand  totals,  St.  Louis 

zone 

3 , 996 

22 , 883 

12,785 

10,237 

10,034 

10,034 

10,034 

ST.  LOUIS  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU,  1917-16. 

The  compilations  which  follow  the  letter  of  transmittal  of  Superintendent  O’Keefe  of 
the  St.  Louis  State  Free  Employment  Bureau,  reviewing  the  accomplishments  during  the 
fiscal  year  closing  September  30,  1917,  of  that  branch  of  the  State  Free  Employment  Depart- 
ment, are  worthy  of  a close  study  since  they  throw  light  on  the  class  of  work  which  was  the 
most  plentiful  during  those  twelve  months  and  what  character  of  toilers  made  the  best  use 
of  this  gratis  State  and  Federal  government  service.  Superintendent  O’Keefe,  in  his  letter 
of  transmittal,  analyzes  along  which  lines  the  most  good  was  done.  One  table  takes  all  the 
places  which  were  offered  by  employers  during  the  year  and  shows  which  was  the  best  months 
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of  the  year  for  employment,  by  occupations,  in  certain  skilled  and  menial  pursuits.  Black- 
smiths were  needed  the  most  in  August  of  1917  and  there  were  no  calls  for  skilled  toilers  of 
this  class  and  very  few  seemed  to  be  out  of  work  during  February,  March,  April,  May,  June 
and  July  of  1917.  Cooks  were  in  demand  the  year  through  and,  especially,  in  July.  More 
engineers  and  firemen  were  needed  in  November  of  1916  than  in  any  of  the  other  eleven 
months  of  the  year.  The  call  for  factory  workers,  men  and  youths,  reached  the  highest 
stage  for  the  year  in  June  when  80  were  asked  for,  and  for  women  and  girls  in  August  when 
employers  demanded  424.  Also  in  August  a total  of  120  mechanics  of  all  classes  were  asked 
for,  but  only  57  responded  to  the  call.  Women  and  girl  laundry  workers  were  in  demand 
the  year  through  and  so  were  servents,  domestics,  waitresses  and  hotel  and  restaurant  workers. 

The  annual  report  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Spraggon,  in  charge  of  the  women’s  division  of  the  St. 
Louis  State  Free  Employment  Bureau,  gives  complete  information  as  to  the  energies  of  that 
portion  of  the  Department  during  the  fiscal  year  which  is  the  subject  of  this  treatise. 


STATE  OF  MISSOURI,  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

St.  Louis  State  Free  Employment  Bureau,  Co-operating  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  St.  Louis  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

St.  Louis , Mo.,  October  1,  1917. 

Hon.  Wm.  H.  Lewis,  Commissioner, 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 

Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 

Dear  Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  inspection  the  annual  report  of  the  St.  Louis 

Free  Employment  Department  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  co-operating  with  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1917. 

This  is  the  first  report  to  be  submitted  since  the  co-operative  plan  was  put  into  effect,  which 
event  occurred  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  that  it  has  been  a success  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  this  year's  report  shows  an  increase  over  that  of  last  year  of  113  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  applying  for  work ; and  an  increase  of  183  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  persons  placed.  An  analysis  of  the  figures  of  this  year's  report  shows  that  90  per  cent 
of  the  male  applications  and  87  per  cent  of  the  female  applications  were  placed  in  satisfactory  posi- 
tions, while  if5  per  cent  of  the  applications  for  male  help  and  37  per  cent  of  the  applications  for 
female  help  were  filled. 

The  demand  for  ordinary  and  common  labor  was  unusually  heavy,  due  to  increased  war 
activities,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  wages  offered  for  labor  were  the  highest  on  record,  a condition 
which  made  it  a difficult  proposition  to  fill  demands  for  farm  help.  However,  we  were  able  to 
fill  57  per  cent  of  the  demands  received  for  farm  labor. 

It  would  appear  that  hotels  and  restaurants  did,  and  are  still,  availing  themselves  of  the 
service  of  this  department  almost  exclusively,  calls  from  them  during  the  fiscal  year  under  consider- 
ation totaling  2,352,  and  to  fill  these  we  supplied  1,2^9  persons. 

That  the  scope  of  activities  widened  considerably,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  St.  Louis  co- 
operative free  employment  bureau  supplied  calls  for  help  of  various  kinds  from  Montana,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Indiana,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Iowa  and  Illinois,  in  addition  to  the  territory  under 
its  regular  jurisdiction. 

As  against  a total  of  3,5JfO  persons,  male  and  female,  placed  in  positions  last  year,  1916-15, 
we  are  pleased  to  report  this  year's  figures  at  10,03k,  almost  a three-fold  increase.  The  report  of 
Mrs.  Sarah  Spraggon,  in  charge  of  the  women's  division  of  the  St  Louis  Stale  Bureau,  will  fur- 
nish detailed  information  as  to  the  able  and  efficient  service  that  department  furnished. 

BENEFIT  OF  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  CO-OPERATION  DETAILED. 

As  a partial  contributor  to  the  St.  Louis  bureau's  success,  we  feel  that  the  location  of  our  new 
offices  and  the  accomodations  furnished  our  patrons,  both  employer  and  employe , was  no  small 
item.  We  also  found  that  even  the  limited  advertising  the  State  appropriation  permitted  us  to  do, 
proved  of  incalculable  value,  as  it  served  to  bring  the  St.  Louis  bureau  before  the  public  to  whom 
the  service  had  not  been  generally  known.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  W.  B.  King,  Acting  Director 
of  Employment,  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  managed  to  keep  the  work  of  this  office  before 
the  public  by  furnishing  the  newspapers  with  items  of  interest  with  which  this  work  abounds. 

At  this  point  I wish  to  call  attention  to  the  harmony  existing  between  the  State  and  Federal 
Departments  in  this  particular  work.  1 feel  that  the  gratifying  results  attained  would  have  been 
almost  impossible  without  the  help  furnished  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  under  the 
able  and  efficient  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  R.  King,  and  his  assistants,  Misses  Rose  Thomasen  and 
K.  O’Riordan  in  the  men's  division,  and  Mrs.  Angleina  C.  Berte,  who  is  assisting  Mrs.  Sarah 
Spraggon  in  the  women's  division.  And,  speaking  from  experience,  would  say  that  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State  of  Missouri  did  wisely  and  well  in  agreeing  to  co-operation  with 
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the  United  Stales  Department  of  Labor  in  the  task  of  finding  the  “ job  for  the  man  and  the  man 
for  the  job.” 

As  a suggestion  for  furthering  the  efficiency  of  this  office,  which  I know  you  are  always  willing 
to  do,  as  for  as  it  lies  in  your  power,  I recommend  that  its  best  interests  demand  the  services  of 
another  man  to  assist  at  the  counter  in  the  direction  of  applicants  to  employment . Should  business 
increase  as  rapidly  in  the  ensuing  year  as  in  the  one  just  closed,  it  would  require  even  more  male  help 
to  handle  the  same  properly.  Another  point  to  which  I respectfully  call  your  attention  is  that  it 
would  be  to  the  betterment  of  the  service  if  the  St.  Louis  bureau  was  granted  a special  appropriation 
for  publicity  work.  We  frequently  have  calls  for  help  of  a kind  which  it  is  impossible  to  reach 
through  any  medium  except  the  newspapers,  and  unless  we  can  properly  care  for  such  opportunities 
when  they  present  themselves,  our  work  is  of  little  value  to  such  employers,  and  this  class  of  toilers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

{Signed)  FRANK  J.  O'KEEFE, 

Superintendent. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MISSOURI  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT,  ST. 
LOUIS  BUREAU,  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1917. 


Occupations. 

Men  and  youths. 

Women  and  girls. 

Number  of  applica- 
tions for  employ- 
ment   

Number  of  appli- 
cants put  to  work 

Number  of  appli- 
cants unplaced . . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

Number  of  places 
unfilled 

Number  of  applica- 
tions for  employ- 
ment   

Number  of  appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  of  appli- 
cants unplaced . . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

Number  of  places 
unfilled 

11 

2 

9 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Bartenders  and  brewers 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Blacksmiths 

30 

14 

16 

33 

14 

19 

Bricklayers 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Boys 

34 

25 

9 

62 

25 

37 

Butchers 

5 

5 

Carpenters,  cabinet  makers .... 

253 

io7 

146 

370 

107 

263 

Collectors,  cashiers 

6 

6 

Cooks,  chefs 

129 

59 

70 

194 

59 

135 

132 

75 

57 

168 

75 

93 

Dairy  work 

8 

6 

2 

23 

6 

17 

Engineers  and  firemen 

68 

32 

36 

48 

32 

16 

Electrical  workers 

30 

2 

28 

2 

2 

Farm  help 

236 

90 

146 

156 

90 

66 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Factory  help 

94 

49 

45 

399 

49 

350 

139 

130 

9 

833 

130 

703 

Gardeners 

26 

14 

12 

19 

14 

5 

Hotel  and  restaurant  help 

882 

868 

14 

1,607 

868 

739 

383 

381 

2 

745 

381 

364 

Housework,  butlers 

95 

49 

46 

104 

49 

55 

606 

306 

300 

800 

306 

494 

Janitors,  porters  and  watchmen . 

120 

113 

7 

168 

113 

55 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Laborers 

7,890 

7,206 

684 

16,142 

7,206 

8,936 

Laundry  workers 

41 

41 

131 

41 

90 

Ladies’  maids,  valets 

16 

16 

20 

16 

4 

Mechanics 

180 

79 

101 

156 

79 

77 

Moulders  (iron  and  brass) 

33 

1 

32 

1 

1 

Miners 

5 

5 

Nurses  

2 

2 

40 

15 

25 

28 

15 

13 

Office  help  .... 

393 

46 

347 

49 

46 

3 

97 

14 

83 

14 

14 

Painters  and  paperhangers  .... 

76 

28 

48 

86 

28 

58 

Printing  trades  

13 

13 

1 

1 

Plumbers 

38 

1 

37 

1 

1 

Professional 

1 

1 

Quarrymen . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Railway  employes 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Salespeople  and  solicitors 

52 

13 

39 

59 

13 

46 

18 

1 

17 

10 

1 

9 

Seamstresses 

6 

6 

11 

6 

5 

Stenographers 

30 

1 

29 

1 

1 

59 

10 

49 

10 

10 

Stonemasons  and  cutters 

4 

4 

Shoemakers 

2 

2 

Special 

207 

43 

164 

72 

43 

29 

53 

7 

46 

10 

7 

3 

Tailors 

10 

10 

8 

5 

3 

5 

5 

Teachers 

2 

2 

9 

9 

Telegraph  operators 

5 

5 

26 

16 

10 

19 

16 

3 

Teamsters 

82 

71 

11 

187 

71 

116 

Waitresses  and  waiters. . 

15 

13 

2 

18 

13 

5 

17 

17 

32 

17 

15 

Washerwomen 

51 

51 

77 

51 

26 

Totals 

11,077 

8,937 

2,140 

19,964 

8,937 

11,027 

1,708 

1,097 

611 

2,919 

1,097 

1,822 

Total  women  and  girls .... 

1,708 

1,097 

611 

2,919 

1,097 

1,822 

Grand  totals 

12,785 

10,034 

2,751 

22,883 

10,034 

12,849 

L — 2 
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JULY,  1917,  BANNER  MONTH,  ST.  LOUIS,  IN  PLACES  OFFERED 
BY  EMPLOYERS. 

More  positions  for  unemployed  men  and  youths  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  St.  Louis 
Free  Employment  Bureau  during  July,  1917,  than  in  any  other  month  of  that  fiscal  year, 
6,249  opportunities  then  being  offered  by  employers,  but  only  1,913  men  and  youths  could 
be  found  to  fill  the  same,  leaving  4,336  places  which  are  on  record  as  being  unfilled.  In 
August  of  the  same  year  employers  offered  3,939  places  to  males  and  the  St.  Louis  Free 
Employment  Bureau  sent  out  2,017  to  fill  the  same.  Then  came  the  month  of  September 
when  2,984  places  were  offered,  and  1,163  men  and  youths  were  available  to  be  given  employ- 
ment. November,  1916,  makes  the  worst  showing  of  the  year  for  places  open  for  men  and 
women.  In  December  the  aspect  for  the  unemployed  was  better  as  the  following  com- 
pilation will  show,  and  the  months  of  January,  February,  March  and  April  saw  a growing 
improvement  in  places  open  for  those  who  were  seeking  work.  In  May  there  was  a slight 
fall  down  in  places  offered  but  June  saw  a recovery  and  then  came  July,  the  banner  month, 
with  6,249  available  situations. 

For  women  the  month  of  August  was  the  best  of  the  year,  when  240  places  were  offered 
to  the  sex,  and  there  were  135  women  and  girls  ready  to  grasp  the  opportunities.  The  next 
best  month  was  January,  1917,  when  168  places  were  offered.  Then  came  July,  1917,  when 
159  places  were  offered,  followed  by  October,  1916,  when  156  places  were  offered. 


MONTHLY  ACTIVITIES,  ST.  LOUIS  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU,  CO- 
OPERATING WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1917. 


Month  and  year 
considered. 

Men  and  youths. 

Women  and  girls. 

Number  of  applica- 
tions for  employ- 
ment  

Number  of  appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  o f appli- 
cants unplaced . . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

Number  of  places 
unfilled 

Number  of  applica- 
tions for  employ- 
ment  

Number  of  appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  of  appli- 
cants unplaced . . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

Number  of  places 
unfilled 

October,  1916 

350 

255 

95 

477 

255 

222 

156 

99 

57 

170 

99 

71 

November,  1916 

347 

208 

139 

360 

208 

152 

133 

90 

43 

132 

90 

42 

December,  1916 

568 

419 

149 

604 

419 

185 

106 

73 

33 

103 

73 

30 

January,  1917 

671 

534 

137 

679 

534 

145 

168 

105 

63 

381 

105 

276 

February,  1917 

609 

537 

72 

660 

537 

123 

135 

80 

55 

171 

80 

91 

March,  1917 

539 

450 

89 

764 

450 

314 

106 

87 

19 

322 

87 

235 

April,  1917 

439 

327 

112 

923 

327 

596 

76 

66 

10 

192 

66 

126 

May,  1917 

570 

375 

195 

666 

375 

291 

157 

82 

75 

227 

82 

145 

June,  1917 

878 

739 

139 

1,659 

739 

920 

111 

84 

27 

160 

84 

76 

July,  1917 

2,206 

1,913 

293 

6,249 

1,913 

4,336 

159 

84 

75 

157 

84 

73 

August,  1917 

2,634 

2,017 

617 

3,939 

2,017 

1,922 

240 

135 

105 

629 

135 

494 

September,  1917 

1,266 

1,163 

103 

2,984 

1,163 

1,821 

161 

112 

49 

275 

112 

163 

Total,  twelve  months 

11,077 

8,937 

2,140 

19,964 

8,937 

11,027 

1,708 

1,097 

611 

2,919 

1,097 

1,822 

Total  women  and  girls .... 

1,708 

1,097 

611 

2,919 

1,097 

1,822 

Grand  totals  . 

12,785 

10,034 

2,751 

22,883 

10,034 

12,849 

Fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1917 

11,077 

3,901 

8,937 

2,258 

2,140 

1,720 

19,964 

3,785 

8,937 

2,258 

11,027 

1,527 

1,708 

1,358 

1,097 

1,282 

611 

383 

2,919 

1,859 

1,097 

1,282 

1,822 

577 

Fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1916 

Increase,  1917  over  1916.. . 
Decrease,  1917  and  1916 

7,176 

6,679 

420 

16,179 

6,679 

9,500 

350 

185 

228 

1,060 

185 

1,245 

Males,  1916 

3,901 

1,358 

2,258 

1,282 

1,720 

383 

3,785 

1,859 

2,258 

1,282 

1,527 

577 

Females,  1916 

Totals,  1916 

5,259 

3,540 

2,103 

5,644 

3,540 

2,104 

Males,  1917 

11,077 

1,708 

8,937 

1,097 

2,140 

611 

19,964 

2,919 

8,937 

1,097 

11,027 

1,822 

Females,  1917 

Totals,  1917 

12,785 

10,034 

2,751 

22,883 

10,034 

12,849 

Increase,  1917  over  1916.. . 

7,526 

6,494 

648 

17,239 

6,494 

10,745 

Activities , St.  Louis  Co-operative  Bureau , 1916-17, 
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EMPLOYMENT  OFFERED,  1917-16;  BY  OCCUPATION,  SEX  AND  MONTH. 

The  statistical  synopsis  of  the  1917-16  efforts  of  the  St.  Louis  State  Free  Employment 
bureau  to  serve  both  employers  and  the  unemployed  men  and  youths  and  women  and  girls 
of  that  city  and  the  surrounding  territory,  which  follows,  serves  to  show  just  when  those 
following  certain  occupations  are  most  needed  by  employers  and  when  the  dull  months  for 
certain  trades  prevail.  The  call  for  those  who  follow  household  pursuits  was  heaviest  in 
March,  the  month  when  the  annual  spring  desire  to  renovate  everything  predominates,  not 
alone  in  nature,  but  also  in  women  and  men,  the  supposed  dreaded  house  cleaning  time. 
January  came  second  on  the  list  among  the  twelve  months  in  the  demand  for  domestics  and 
other  female  household  toilers.  March,  January  and  September  were  the  months  that 
hotel  and  restaurant  owners  needed  help  in  excess  of  their  normal  forces. 


EMPLOYMENT  OFFERED,  AVAILABLE  TOILERS,  BY  OCCUPATION  AND 
SEX,  MONTH  BY  MONTH,  1917-16. 


Occupation,  month 
and  year. 

Men  and  youths. 

Women  and  girls. 

Number  of  applica- 
tions for  employ- 
ment   

Number  o f appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  o f appli- 
cants unplaced.  . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

Number  of  places 
unfilled 

M umber  of  applica- 
tions for  employ- 
ment   

Number  o f appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  o f appli- 
cants unplaced . . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

Number  of  places 
unfilled 

Bakers,  confectioners — 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

February,  1917 

May,  1917 

June,  1917.... 

2 

2 

2 

July,  1917  . . 

1 

2 

September,  1917  . 

Totals  for  year  .... 

11 

2 

9 

2 

2 

Barbers,  manicurists,  hair  dress- 
ers— 

October,  1916 

3 

3 

Totals  for  year 

3 

3 

Bartenders,  brewers — 

June,  1917 



1 

1 

1 

1 

Totals  for  year 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Blacksmiths,  iron  workers — 
October,  1916 

1 

3 

4 
3 
2 
3 
1 
1 

12 

1 

2 

4 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

November,  1916 

1 

1 

1 

December,  1916 

January,  1917 

2 

2 

2 

March,  1917 

April,  1917 

May,  1917 

June,  1917 

August,  1917 

11 

30 

11 

19 

Totals  for  year 

30 

14 

16 

33 

14 

19 

Bricklayers,  stonemasons — 
June,  1917 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Totals  for  year 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Boys,  messengers — 

October,  1916 

2 

2 

8 

2 

2 

9 

4 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

4 

4 

12 

6 

6 

10 

10 

4 

2 

4 

2 

2 

"8 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

8 

7 

3 

November,  1916 

December,  1916 

January,  1917 

February,  1917 

March,  1917 

7 

1 

April,  1917 

May,  1917 

June,  1917 

August,  1917 

1 

3 

Totals  for  year. ...... 

34 

25 

9 

62 

25 

37 

20 
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EMPLOYMENT  OFFERED,  AVAILABLE  TOILERS,  BY  OCCUPATION  AND 
SEX,  MONTH  BY  MONTH,  1917-16— Continued. 


Electrical  workers — Con. 

January,  1917 

February,  1917 

March,  1917 

April,  1917 

May,  1917 

June,  1917 

July,  1917 

August,  1917 

September,  1917 

Totals  for  year — 

Farm  help — male,  female — 

October,  1916 

November,  1916 

December,  1916 

January,  1917 

February,  1917 

March,  1917 

April,  1917 

May,  1917 

June,  1917 

July,  1917 

August,  1917 

September,  1917 

Totals  for  year .... 

Factory  workers — 

October,  1916 

November,  1916 

December,  1916 

January,  1917 

February,  1917 

March,  1917 

April,  1917 

May,  1917 

June,  1917 

July,  1917 

August,  1917 

September,  1917 

Totals  for  year .... 

Gardeners,  orchardists — 

October,  1916 

December,  1916 

January,  1917 

March,  1917 

April,  1917 

May,  1917 

June,  1917 

Totals  for  year. . . . 

Hotel  and  restaurant  help — 

October,  1916 

November,  1916 

December,  1916 

January,  1917 

February,  1917 

March,  1917 

April,  1917 

May,  1917 

June,  1917 

July,  1917 

August,  1917 

September,  1917 


236 


54 

54 

48 

48 

34 

134 

62 

48 

89 

210 

75 

26 

882 


54 

54 

48 

48 

34 

134 

62 

48 

89 

210 

61 

26 


28 


45 


36 

18 

17 

14 

156 


4 

12 

34 

24 

1 

’ 56 
80 

100 

80 

399 


78 

90 

72 

82 

60 

243 

220 

54 

168 

286 


1,607 


54 

54 

48 

48 

34 

134 

62 

48 

89 

210 

61 

26 


739  383  381 


43 

4 

20 

28 

22 

20 

493 

62 

833 


745  381 


35 

' ' 4 
75 
40 

19 

24 

10 

6 

451 

39 

703 


10 

89 

14 
88 
38 

19 

20 

15 
9 

48 

364 


Totals  for  year 
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EMPLOYMENT  OFFERED,  AVAILABLE  TOILERS,  BY  OCCUPATION  AND 
SEX,  MONTH  BY  MONTH,  1917-16— Continued. 


Occupation,  month 
and  year. 

Men  and  youths. 

Women  and  girls. 

Number  of  applica- 
tions for  employ- 
ment  

Number  o f appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  o f appli- 
cants unplaced . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

Number  of  places 
unfilled 

Number  of  applica- 
tions for  employ- 
ment   

Number  o f appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  of  appli- 
cants unplaced . . 

1 Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

Number  of  places 
unfilled 

Housework,  butlers — 

12 

12 

21 

12 

9 

66 

28 

38 

45 

28 

17 

8 

8 

65 

36 

29 

48 

36 

12 

18 

18 

39 

26 

13 

33 

26 

7 

66 

34 

32 

113 

34 

79 

60 

24 

36 

51 

24 

27 

18 

11 

7 

7 

28 

23 

5 

170 

23 

147 

April  1917 

8 

7 

1 

36 

7 

29 

18 

18 

73 

18 

55 

May  1917 

9 

9 

12 

9 

3 

71 

28 

43 

68 

28 

40 

7 

7 

30 

20 

10 

51 

20 

• 31 

July  1917 

3 

3 

12 

3 

9 

15 

15 

40 

15 

25 

85 

18 

67 

28 

18 

10 

September,  1917 

12 

4 

8 

9 

4 

5 

63 

36 

27 

80 

36 

44 

Totals  for  year 

95 

49 

46 

104 

49 

55 

606 

306 

300 

800 

306 

491 

Janitors,  porters  and  watch- 

men — 

20 

20 

32 

20 

12 

16 

16 

22 

16 

6 

12 

12 

14 

12 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

3 

4 

4 

8 

4 

4 

March  1917 

7« 

5 

2 

5 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

April,  1917 

11 

11 

20 

11 

9 

May,  1917  ... 

13 

13 

13 

13 

June,  1917 

7 

7 

12 

7 

5 

July,  1917 

8 

8 

14 

8 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

August,  1917 

12 

7 

5 

8 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Pppt  pm  hpr,  1917 

9 

9 

16 

9 

7 

Totals  for  year 

120 

113 

7 

168 

113 

55 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Laborers — 

October,  1916 

122 

122 

279 

122 

157 

November,  1916 

172 

117 

55 

205 

117 

88 

December,*  1916 

319 

319 

443 

319 

124 

January,  1917  . . 

451 

451 

515 

451 

64 

February,  1917  

460 

460 

517 

460 

57 

March,  1917 

242 

242 

447 

242 

205 

April  1917 

214 

214 

460 

214 

246 

May,  1917 

268 

268 

463 

268 

195 

June  1917 

567 

567 

1,289 

567 

722 

July,  1917 

1,731 

1,553 

178 

5,598 

1,553 

4,045 

August,  1917 

2,218 

1,813 

405 

3,303 

1,813 

1,490 

September,  1917. 

1,126 

1,080 

46 

2,623 

1,080 

1,543 

Totals  for  year 

7,890 

7,206 

684 

16,142 

7,206 

8,936 

Laundry  workers — 

October,  1916  

6 

6 

10 

6 

4 

November,  1916 

5 

5 

8 

5 

3 

December,  1916 

4 

4 

8 

4 

4 

January,  1917 

4 

4 

25 

4 

21 

February,  1917 

3 

3 

7 

3 

4 

March,  1917 

4 

4 

4 

4 

April  1917 

3 

3 

8 

3 

5 

May,  1917 

3 

3 

26 

3 

23 

June,  1917 

2 

2 

2 

2 

July,  1917 

3 

3 

8 

3 

5 

August,  1917 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

September,  1917 

2 

2 

21 

2 

19 

Totals  for  year 

41 

41 

131 

41 

90 

Ladies’  maids,  valets — 

October,  1916 

2 

2 

■2 

2 

November,  1916 

5 

5 

5 

5 

December,  1916 

3 

3 

3 

3 

July,  1917 

6 

6 

10 

6 

4 

Totals  for  year 

16 

16 

20 

16 

4 

| 
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EMPLOYMENT  OFFERED,  AVAILABLE  TOILERS,  BY  OCCUPATION  AND 
SEX,  MONTH  BY  MONTH,  1917-16 — Continued. 


Men  and  youths. 

Women  and  girls. 

Occupation,  month 
and  year. 

Number  of  applica- 
tions for  employ- 
ment   

Number  o f appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  of  appli- 
cants unplaced . . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

Number  of  places 
unfilled. 

Number  of  applica- 
tions for  employ- 
ment   

Number  of  appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  of  appli- 
cants unplaced.  . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

Number  of  places 
unfilled 

Mechanics,  machinists — 

10 

4 

6 

8 

4 

4 

5 

2 

3 

6 

2 

4 

24 

5 

19 

8 

5 

3 

18 

1 

17 

1 

1 

5 

2 

3 

2 

2 

March,  1917 

10 

10 

3 

3 

16 

3 

13 

3 

3 

9 

1 

8 

1 

1 

July,  1917 

8 

3 

5 

6 

3 

3 

59 

57 

2 

120 

57 

63 

13 

1 

12 

1 

1 

180 

79 

101 

156 

79 

77 

Molders,  iron  and  brass — 

2 

2 

6 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

6 

6 

July,’  1917 

2 

2 

August,  1917 

2 

2 

Rpp tern  her,  1917 

5 

1 

4 

1 

1 

Totals  for  year. 

33 

1 

32 

1 

1 

Miners— 

November,  1916 

1 

1 

1 

December,  1916 

1 

January,  1917 

1 

1 

April,  1917 

1 

1 

May,  1917 

1 

1 

Totals  for  year 

5 

5 

Nurses — 

October,  1916 

1 

1 

4 

3 

1 

4 

3 

1 

November,  1916 

1 

1 

December,  1916 

3 

3 

January,  1917 

3 

3 

February,  1917 

1 

1 

7 

7 

March,  1917 

3 

3 

3 

3 

April,  1917 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

May,  1917 

2 

2 

8 

2 

6 

July,  1917 

5 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

August,  1917 

6 

4 

2 

8 

4 

4 

September,  1917 

4 

4 

Totals  for  year 

2 

2 

40 

15 

25 

28 

15 

13 

Office  help — 

October,  1916 

44 

26 

18 

26 

26 

9 

9 

November,  1916 

13 

13 

1 

1 

December,  1916 

33 

4 

29 

4 

4 

5 

2 

3 

2 

2 

January,  1917 

31 

31 

10 

10 

February,  1917 

19 

1 

18 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

March,  1917 

21 

2 

19 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

April,  1917 

23 

1 

22 

1 

1 

1 

8 

2 

6 

2 

2 

May,  1917 

29 

1 

28 

1 

11 

11 

June,  1917 

16 

1 

15 

7 

2 

5 

2 

2 

July,  1917 

22 

22 

5 

5 

August,  1917 

132 

1 

131 

1 

1 

27 

3 

24 

3 

c 

September,  1917 

10 

9 

1 

12 

9 

3 

9 

2 

7 

2 

2 

Totals  for  year 

393 

46 

347 

49 

46 

3 

97 

14 

83 

14 

14 

Painters  and  paperhangers — 
October,  1916 

2 

2 

November,  1916 

6 

6 

24 
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EMPLOYMENT  OFFERED,  AVAILABLE  TOILERS,  BY  OCCUPATION  AND 
SEX,  MONTH  BY  MONTH,  1917-16— Continued. 


Men  and  youths. 

Women  and  girls. 

Occupation,  month 
and  year. 

Number  of  applica- 
tions for  employ- 
ment  

Number  of  appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  of  appli- 
cants unplaced . . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

Number  of  places 
unfilled 

Number  of  applica- 
tions for  employ- 
ment  

Number  of  appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  of  appli- 
cants unplaced . . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

Number  of  places 
unfilled 

Painters,  paperhangers — Con. 

2 

2 

- 

5 

5 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

4 

1 

3 

May,  1917 

5 

5 

9 

1 

8 

4 

1 

3 

July,  1917.... 

27 

23 

4 

58 

23 

35 

13 

3 

10 

20 

3 

17 

2 

2 

76 

28 

48 

86 

28 

58 

Printing  trades — 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

April,  *’  1917 

1 

1 

May,  1917 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Totals  for  year 

13 

13 

1 

1 

Plumbers — 

October,  1916 

3 

3 

November,  1916 

2 

2 

December,  1916  

2 

2 

January,  1917 

3 

3 

February,  1917 

3 

3 

March,  1917 

1 

1 

1 

April,  1917 

1 

May,  1917 

1 

1 

June,  1917 

6 

6 

July,  1917 

6 

6 

August,  1917  .... 

8 

1 

7 

1 

1 

September,  1917  . 

2 

2 

Totals  for  year 

38 

1 

37 

1 

1 

Professional — 

November,  1916 

1 

1 

Totals  for  year 

1 

1 

Quarrymen — 

March,  1917.... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Totals  for  year  . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Railway  employes — 

August,  1917 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Totals  for  year 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Salespeople  and  solicitors — 
October,  1916 

5 

5 

November,  1916 

1 

1 

7 

7 

December,  1916 

5 

5 

4 

4 

January,  1917 

6 

6 

2 

2 

February,  1917 

8 

5 

3 

5 

5 

1 

1 

March,  1917 

6 

6 

6 

6 

April,  1917 

3 

2 

1 

48 

2 

46 

May,  1917 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

June,  1917 

9 

9 

1 

10 

1 

9 

August,  1917 

1 

1 

1 

1 

September,  1917 

4 

4 

1 

1 

Totals  for  year 

52 

13 

39 

59 

13 

46 

18 

1 

17 

10 

1 

9 
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EMPLOYMENT  OFFERED,  AVAILABLE  TOILERS,  BY  OCCUPATION  AND 
SEX,  MONTH  BY  MONTH,  1917-16— Continued. 


Occupation,  month 
and  year. 


Men  and  youths. 


If 


« 5z5 


o ^ 
P c 

5.  B 


”0  2-. 
o'  o 
'<  a 


c ^ 

l! 


Women  and  girls. 


I | 


H.'S. 

,Qo' 


a * 
p £ 

o B 
«T  cr 


£1* 


Seamstresses — 

October,  1916. 
January,  1917. 
April,  1917. 

August,  1917. 


Totals  for  year. 


Stenographers — 

October,  1916. 
November,  1916. 
December,  1916. 
January,  1917. 
February,  1917. 
March,  1917. 
April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, 


1917. 

1917. 

1917. 

1917. 

1917. 


September,  1917. 


Totals  for  year . . 

Stonemasons  and  cutters- 

October,  1916 

January,  1917 

April,  1917 

July,  1917 


Totals  for  year. 

Shoemakers — 

October,  1916  — 


Totals  for  year. 


Special  occupations — 
October,  1916.. 
November,  1916. . 
December,  1916.. 
January,  1917. 
February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, 


1917. 

1917. 

1917. 

1917. 

1917. 

1917. 

1917. 


September,  1917. 


Totals  for  year. 


Tailors — 

October,  1916. 
November,  1916. 
December,  1916. 
January,  1917. 
February,  1917. 
May,  1917. 
June,  1917. 
August,  1917. 


Totals  for  year. 


Teachers — 

October,  1916. 
November,  1916. 


Totals  for  year. 

Telegraph  operators — 

December,  1916 

January,  1917 

February,  1917.... 


30 


207 


43 


29 


164 


72 


59 


43 


53 


49 
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EMPLOYMENT  OFFERED,  AVAILABLE  TOILERS,  BY  OCCUPATION  AND 
SEX,  MONTH  BY  MONTH,  1917-16— Continued. 


Men  and  youths. 

Women  and  girls. 

Occupation,  month 
and  year. 

Iff 
: rj 

• re  OS 

: Bg 
- *o  H. 
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re  £ 

g| 

ST  o- 
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a 
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o 
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as  o' 
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D 
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re 
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1? 
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a>  00 

GO  o 

5* 

a> 

• a- 

• Z 

g? 

S.I* 

fD 

• 2, 

■ *0 
■ £T 

o 

• % 

y 

SLs" 

: o 
• *0 
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: S* 

• p 

: Bs 
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: 

ll 

S* 

o 

O 

II 

re  « 
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OB 
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p 

X3  O 
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iZ 
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a 
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• 5* 

fD 

3 
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• cr 

• << 
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o 
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eg 
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! *0 

; g* 
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Telegraph  operators — Con. 
March,  1917 

2 

2 

3 

3 

May,  1917 

4 

4 

July,  1917 

1 

1 

August,  1917 

17 

15 

2 

18 

15 

3 

September,  1917 

1 

1 

Totals  for  year 

5 

5 

26 

16 

10 

19 

16 

3 

Teamsters — 

October,  1916 

6 

6 

10 

6 

4 

November,  1916 

4 

4 

10 

4 

6 

December,  1916 

11 

7 

4 

14 

7 

7 

January,  1917 

6 

5 

1 

5 

5 

February,  1917 

6 

6 

6 

6 

March,  1917 

10 

10 

10 

10 

April,  1917 

6 

4 

2 

40 

4 

36 

May,  1917 

19 

16 

3 

32 

16 

16 

June,  1917 

11 

11 

1 

30 

11 

19 

July,  1917 

1 

10 

1 

1 

9 

September,  1917 

2 

1 

1 

20 

19 

Totals  for  year 

82 

71 

11 

187 

71 

116 

Waitresses  and  waiters — 

October,  1916 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

November,  1916 

5 

5 

5 

5 

December,  1916 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

January,  1917 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

2 

February,  1917 

2 

2 

2 

2 

March,  1917 

2 

2 

2 

2 

April,  1917 

3 

1 

2 

6 

1 

5 

May,  1917 

1 

1 

g 

1 

7 

June,  1917 

3 

3 

6 

3 

3 

September,  1917 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

6 

3 

3 

Totals  for  year 

15 

13 

2 

18 

13 

5 

17 

17 

32 

17 

15 

Washerwomen — 

October,  1916 

9 

9 

12 

9 

3 

November,  1916 

7 

7 

12 

7 

5 

December,  1916 

9 

9 

11 

9 

2 

January,  1917 

8 

8 

12 

8 

4 

February,  1917 

16 

16 

22 

16 

6 

April,  . 1917 

2 

2 

8 

2 

6 

Totals  for  year 

51 

51 

77 

51 

26 

Totals  for  year,  all  oc- 
cupations  

Totals  women  and  girls 

11,077 

1,708 

8,937 

1,097 

2,140 

611 

19,964 

2,919 

8,937 

1,097 

11,027 

1,822 

1,708 

1,097 

611 

2,919 

1,097 

1,822 

Grand  totals,  all  occu- 
pations 

12,785 

10,034 

2,751 

22,883 

10,034 

12,849 

WOMEN  S DEPARTMENT,  ST.  LOUIS  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU, 

1917-10. 

The  importance  of  the  women’s  division  of  the  St.  Louis  State  Free  Employment  Bureau, 
also  conducted  in  co-operation  with  the  St.  Louis  branch  of  the  Federal  free  employment 
service,  is  outlined  by  the  Superintendent,  Mrs.  Sarah  Spraggon,  in  her  annual  report  cover- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1917,  which  follows.  While  a women’s  bureau  was 
always  conducted  in  co-operation  with  the  St.  Louis  State  bureau,  it  was  not  until  three  years 
ago  that  the  importance  of  this  auxiliary  of  the  State  Free  Employment  Department  was 
fully  realized  and  the  scope  of  its  jurisdiction  extended.  Separate  quarters,  apart  from  those 
utilized  by  the  other  sex,  were  provided,  and  the  head  of  the  division  received  instructions 
to  devote  her  entire  time  to  supplying  employers  with  all  the  women  and  girls  needed,  to 
rigidly  investigate  certain  places  offered  to  the  sex,  and  take  all  other  steps  necessary  to 
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protect  women  and  girls  who  were  in  danger  of  being  lured,  through  attractive  advertise- 
ments, large  wages,  and  other  glittering  prospects,  to  improper  places.  That  the  1916-17 
accomplishments  of  Mrs.  Spraggon,  the  Superintendent,  along  the  lines  mentioned,  were 
worth  while  is  indicated  by  her  annual  report. 

State  of  Missouri,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  St.  Louis  Free  Employment 
Bureau,  Co-operating  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri,  October  1,  1917. 

Hon.  William  H.  Lewis,  Commissioner, 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 

Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 

Dear  Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  Report  of  the  Women’s 

Department  of  the  St.  Louis  Free  Employment  Bureau,  co-operating  with  the  Employment 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1917. 

During  the  year  just  ended,  seventeen  hundred  and  eight  (1,708)  women  and  girls  applied 
at  this  office  for  work,  of  whom  we  were  able  to  place  in  satisfactory  positions  ten  hundred 
and  ninety- seven  (1,097).  The  demand  was  very  great  for  competent,  trained  workers — far 
exceeding  the  supply.  Trained  workers  were  readily  placed  in  positions  of  all  kinds. 

The  question  of  the  unskilled,  untrained  worker  is  the  greatest  problem  in  this  office, 
because  of  the  fact  that  that  type  of  worker  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  unscrupulous  employer 
who  pays  them  barely  enough  to  live  upon — not  a living  wage — and,  in  consequence,  such 
girls  quit  from  time  to  time  to  seek  other  jobs,  while  employers  of  this  class  are  constantly 
seeking  new  help.  This  accounts,  in  a large  measure,  for  that  many  of  the  calls  for  help 
remain  unfilled,  for,  as  such  employers  become  better  known,  girls  refuse  to  work  for  them. 

The  great  value  of  the  Women’s  Department  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  every 
day.  It  is  a saving  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  girl  or  women  seeking  employment  who 
do  not  have  the  required  amount  to  pay  the  licensed  agencies  for  the  job.  These  often  demand 
anywhere  from  one  dollar  to  thirty-three  and  a third  per  cent  of  the  first  month’s  salary, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance  before  employment  will  be  furnished. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  WOMEN’S  DEPARTMENT  DETAILED. 

The  Women’s  Department  last  year  was  instrumental  in  changing  for  the  better  many 
of  the  conditions  of  labor  for  women  and  girls  who  applied  to  this  office  for  work.  In  all 
instances  where  we  received  calls  for  a large  number  of  employees,  I make  a personal  investi- 
gation as  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  help  work  and  the  salaries  paid,  and,  now  this 
Department  is  receiving  calls  not  only  for  factory  and  domestic  help,  but  is  in  a position  to 
furnish  high-class  help  of  all  kinds,  including  women  chemists,  dentists,  teachers,  draftmen, 
social  service  workers,  high-class  stenographers,  private  secretaries,  etc.  I am  of  the  opinion 
that  much  more  could  be  accomplished  if  we  had  a special  fund  upon  which  we  could  draw 
for  advertising.  The  following  incident  will  serve  to  show  that  our  advertising  often  is 
more  effective  than  the  advertising  of  employers.  A St.  Louis  manufacturing  concern 
received  a Government  contract  for  army  coats,  but  found  it  impossible  to  secure  a sufficient 
number  of  women  and  girls  to  enable  them  to  proceed  satisfactorily  with  the  work,  although 
they  advertised  liberally.  The  help  simply  passed  them  by  and  went  to  other  nearby  shops. 
Upon  the  matter  being  brought  to  our  attention  we  took  it  in  hand  and  advertised  under 
our  office  address  in  only  three  newspapers  for  two  consecutive  days;  and,  on  the  morning 
of  the  third  day,  the  manufacturer  asked  us  by  telephone  to  discontinue  directing  women  to 
him  for  the  time  being  as  we  already  had  filled  his  plant. 

There  is  great  need  for  legislation  that  will  establish  by  law  a minimum  wage  for  women 
and  girls  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  In  some  of  the  large  establishments  it  is  found  that 
girls  are  asked  to  work,  and  are  working,  for  from  $2.50  to  $4.50  per  week,  in  many  cases 
being  kept  at  $4.50  per  week  for  more  than  two  years.  It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that 
this  is  a great  injustice  to  any  girl,  and  it  is  all  the  more  injustice  where,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  the  girl  has  an  invalid  mother,  or  perhaps  a younger  sister  or  brother  whom  she 
must  help  support.  Often  parents  come  to  this  office  to  ask  whether  we  will  not  take  up 
with  the  employer  the  question  of  getting  their  girl  a raise  in  wages,  feeling  that  the  State 
should  maintain  an  office  where  they  can  come  for  assistance — not  for  charity,  but  for  justice 
only.  It  is  my  observation  that  not  many  women  who  apply  for  work  either  desire  or  will 
accept  charity.  All  they  ask  or  want  is  a chance  to  work  and  earn  enough  to  care  for  them- 
selves and  their  dependents.  In  the  discharge  of  my  duties,  I am  often  called  upon  to  assist 
women  to  get  places  of  employment  by  furnishing  car  fare,  although  there  is  no  fund  upon 
which  we  can  draw  for  this  expenditure. 

This  department  receives  many  complaints  of  violations  of  the  nine-hour  law  for  girls 
and  women,  the  child  labor  law,  and  various  wage  complaints.  Not  having  jurisdiction, 
such  complaints  are  referred  to  the  proper  persons  who  are  charged  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  said  laws. 
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View  of  Assembly  Hall  from  the  stage  showing  gallery  in  the  rear,  and  entrance.  This  Hall,  which  seats,  approximately,  800,  is  on  the  tenth 

floor  of  the  office  and  sales  headquarters  of  this  Missouri  corporation. 
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PROTECTION  FOR  WOMEN  IN  TRADES  AND  CALLINGS. 

From  day  to  day  the  general  public  is  becoming  more  and  more  familiar  with  the  work 
of  this  department.  We  now  co-operate  with  the  Employment  Service  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  with  the  Women’s  Council,  which  is  composed  of  fifty-nine  women’s 
clubs  and  civic  organizations,  with  the  Committee  of  Women  in  Industry  of  the  National 
Council  of  Defense,  of  which  I am  a vice-chairman,  which  will  work  out  a programme  to 
protect  the  women  workers  in  all  trades  and  callings.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  committee 
should  work  directly  through  this  office  in  the  placing  of  women,  so  that  no  mistakes  will  be 
made  with  regard  to  putting  women  in  places  that  should  and  can  be  filled  by  men,  or  in 
placing  them  in  occupations  which  would  be  detrimental  to  their  general  health.  It  is  my 
belief  that  a chance  should  be  given  the  man  of  middle  age  to  come  back  into  his  own,  and 
that  there  is  at  this  particular  time  no  reason  for  women  displacing  such  men.  The  real 
problem  is  to  fit  the  women  to  the  job  and  the  job  to  the  woman — to  get  a suitable  woman  to 
fill  the  particular  position. 

Mrs.  Angilina  C.  Berte,  who  represents  the  United  States  Government  in  the  Women’s 
Division  of  this  office,  is  making  it  possible  for  me  to  make  investigations  when  necessary, 
and  to  visit  employers  and  others  with  regard  to  the  placing  of  women  and  girls  in  positions ; 
and  I am  glad  to  report  that  complete  harmony  prevails  all  through  the  department. 

In  the  next  report,  I trust  we  shall  be  able  to  show  more  than  double  the  amount  of  work 
covered  by  this  report.  Respectfully, 

MRS.  SARAH  SPRAGGON, 
Superintendent,  Women’s  Department. 


ANNUAL  REPORT,  ST.  LOUIS  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU,  1916-15. 

The  anual  report  of  Superintendent  O’Keefe,  dated  September  30,  1916,  covering  the 
work  of  the  St.  Louis  State  Free  Employment  Bureau  during  the  fical  year  which  came  to  a 
close  September  30,  1916,  in  brief,  is  as  follows: 


Analysis  of  the  figures  in  the  compilation  which  follows  show  that  sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  applicants  for  employment  were  placed  in  satisfactory  positions,  and  that  sixty-three 
per  cent  of  applications  for  help  were  filled. 

You  will  note  that  this  office  was  able  to  secure  suitable  employment  for  more  than  three 
thousand  five  hundred  men  and  women,  thereby  saving  these  people  considerable  amount  of  money 
which  they  would  have  paid  out  had  they  secured  such  employment  through  a private  agency. 

In  making  our  solicitations  for  business  during  the  last  fiscal  year  for  this  office  we  tried  to 
impress  upon  the  employer  the  fact  that  if  he  would  procure  his  help  through  the  State  Free  Employ- 
ment office  he  would  be  aiding  the  worker  financially , for  the  reason  that  private  employment  agencies , 
although  some  of  them  give  dependable  service,  derive  their  incomes  by  charging  an  office  fee  of 
from  $ 1 to  an  exorbitant  sum  from  each  person  who  uses  their  services. 

The  demand  for  general  labor  has,  and  at  present,  far  exceeds  the  supply.  In  fact  we  have 
standing  orders  on  file  for  laborers  for  brick  yards,  cement  workers,  iron  and  steel  industries,  and 
also  for  Government  work  on  the  Missouri  river. 

The  Department  was  very  sorry  indeed  to  lose  the  services  of  Miss  Nellie  A.  Quick,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Women’s  Department,  who  resigned  in  June,  1916,  to  accept  a position  with  the 
St.  Louis  Police  Department.  During  the  two  years  that  Miss  Quick  was  connected  with  the 
Women’s  Department  she  was  untiring  in  her  work,  investigating,  as  far  as  possible,  the  living 
and  working  conditions  of  women  and  girls,  as  well  as  securing  employment  for  those  who  applied 
to  her  division  of  the  service.  The  Department  was  fortunate,  however,  in  being  able  to  secure  the 
services  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Spraggon  to  succeed  Miss  Quick  as  Superintendent  of  the  Women’s  Depart- 
ment. Mrs.  Spraggon  is  a very  hard  worker,  and  there  are  few  employers  in  St.  Louis  with  whom 
she  has  not  a personal  acquaintance. 

If  you  will  compare  this  report  with  that  of  last  year  you  will  note  that  there  is  an  increase 
of  thirty-four  per  cent  in  the  number  of  women  placed,  and  an  increase  of  forty-three  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  applications  for  female  help. 

I do  not  hesitate  to  assure  you  that  the  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1917, 
will  overshadow,  in  every  particular,  that  of  any  previous  record,  for  we  are  now  in  very  close 
co-operation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor — in  fact  the  United  States  Free  Employ- 
ment Service  and  the  State  Free  Employment  office  are  now  occupying  the  same  office.  This 
places  us  in  co-operation  with  the  Postoffice  Department,  and  in  touch  with  every  section  of  the 
United  States. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  MISSOURI  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT, 
ST.  LOUIS  BUREAU,  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30, 
1916. 


Occupations. 

Men  and  youths. 

Women  and  girls. 

N umber  of  applica- 
i tjons  for  employ- 
| ment 

Number  of  appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  of  appli- 
cants unplaced . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

1 Number  of  places 
unfilled 

Number  of  applica- 
tions for  employ- 
ment   

Number  of  appli- 
cants put  to  work 

Number  of  appli- 
cants unplaced . . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

Number  of  places 
unfilled 

u 

11 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

5 

15 

5 

10 

9 

5 

4 

infi 

88 

18 

174 

88 

86 

3 

3 

73 

20 

53 

44 

20 

24 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Cooks 

94 

47 

47 

76 

47 

29 

111 

83 

28 

132 

83 

49 

1 

1 

28 

24 

4 

55 

24 

31 

69 

11 

58 

19 

11 

8 

25 

25 

Farm  help 

131 

44 

87 

82 

44 

38 

9 

3 

6 

5 

3 

2 

Factory  help 

98 

34 

64 

91 

34 

57 

88 

66 

22 

102 

66 

36 

Gardeners 

g 

2 

6 

3 

2 

1 

Grocery  clerks 

21 

1 

20 

3 

1 

2 

Hotel  and  restaurant  help 

694 

523 

171 

757 

523 

234 

414 

379 

35 

491 

379 

112 

Housework 

102 

48 

54 

75 

48 

27 

476 

364 

112 

616 

364 

252 

Horseshoers 

j 

1 

Harvest  hands 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Janitors,  porters  and  watchmen . 

162 

72 

90 

99 

72 

27 

i 

Laborers — inside  and  ordinary. . 

1,757 

1,233 

524 

2,088 

1,233 

855 

Laundry  workers. . . 

1 

1 

61 

38 

23 

41 

38 

3 

Ladies’  maids 

1 

1 

Mechanics  . . . 

85 

29 

56 

53 

29 

24 

Milliners 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Moulders  (iron  and  brass) 

12 

12 

1 

1 

Miners  . 

4 

4 

Nurses 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

50 

29 

21 

48 

29 

19 

Office  help 

153 

3 

150 

11 

3 

8 

172 

144 

28 

182 

144 

38 

Painters  and  paperhan^prs 

31 

8 

23 

19 

8 

11 

Printing  trades  .... 

13 

13 

1 

1 

Plumbers 

4 

4 

Professional 

g 

6 

Private  place 

10 

9 

1 

19 

9 

10 

1 

l 

Railway  emploves 

6 

6 

Salespeople  and  solicitors 

26 

1 

25 

4 

1 

3 

13 

3 

10 

10 

3 

7 

Seamstresses 

12 

4 

8 

10 

4 

6 

Stenographers 

u 

12 

1 

1 

22 

3 

19 

7 

3 

4 

Stonemasons  and  nutters 

3 

3 

Shoemakers 

13 

13 

5 

5 

Special 

92 

10 

82 

23 

10 

13 

21 

6 

15 

8 

6 

2 

Tailors 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

Teachers . . 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Telegraph  operators  . 

3 

3 

7 

7 

Teamsters 

65 

33 

32 

52 

33 

19 

Waitresses  and  waiters 

16 

10 

6 

18 

10 

8 

61 

39 

22 

69 

39 

30 

W asherwomen 

126 

115 

11 

129 

115 

14 

Totals,  males,  females 

3,978 

2,258 

1,720 

3,785 

2,258 

1,527 

1,665 

1,282 

383 

1,859 

1,282 

577 

Totals,  women  and  girls. . . 

1,665 

1,282 

383 

1,859 

1,282 

577 

Grand  totals 

5,643 

3,540 

2,103 

5,644 

3,540 

2,104 

MISSOURI  CITIES 

USING  NATURAL  GAS,  1917 

-1918. 

The  cities  of  Missouri  which  were  supplied  with  natural  gas  in  1917  and  1918, 
either  by  gas  wells  in  Missouri,  or  in  Kansas  or  Oklahoma,  were: 

Carl  Junction,  Deerfield, 

Kansas  City,  Oronogo, 

St.  Joseph, 

Carterville,  Duenweg, 

Martin  City,  Prosperity, 

Webb  City, 

Carthage,  Joplin, 

Nevada,  Rich  Hill, 

Weston. 

Activities , St.  Louis  Co-operative  Bureau , 1916-17. 
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MONTHLY  ACTIVITIES,  ST.  LOUIS  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU, 
FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1916. 


Men  and  youths. 


Women  and  girls. 


Month  and  year 
considered. 

Number  of  applica- 
| tions  for  employ- 
1 ment 

Number  of  appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  of  appli- 
cants unplaced . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

1 

Number  of  places 
j filled 

Number  of  places 
unfilled 

Number  of  applica- 
tions for  employ- 
ment  

Number  of  appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  o f appli- 
cants unplaced . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

| Number  of  places  j 
j unfilled 

Summary — 

October,  1915 

350 

150 

200 

187 

150 

37 

191 

89 

102 

101 

89 

12 

November,  1915 

273 

132 

141 

144 

132 

12 

171 

120 

51 

138 

120 

18 

December,  1915 

368 

179 

189 

184 

179 

5 

168 

133 

35 

167 

133 

34 

January,  1916 

259 

102 

157 

104 

102 

2 

133 

90 

43 

135 

90 

45 

February,  1916 

313 

161 

152 

190 

161 

29 

138 

122 

16 

174 

122 

52 

March,  1916 

433 

217 

216 

288 

217 

71 

131 

99 

32 

166 

99 

67 

April,  1916 

320 

217 

103 

392 

217 

175 

115 

98 

17 

162 

98 

64 

May,  1916 

330 

224 

106 

380 

224 

156 

116 

110 

6 

161 

110 

51 

June,  1916 

327 

175 

152 

297 

175 

122 

79 

67 

12 

172 

67 

105 

July,  1916 

339 

244 

95 

372 

244 

128 

142 

131 

11 

150 

131 

19 

August,  1916 

291 

209 

82 

381 

209 

172 

140 

100 

40 

169 

100 

69 

September,  1916 

375 

248 

127 

866 

248 

618 

141 

123 

18 

164 

123 

41 

Totals  for  year 

3,978 

2,258 

1,720 

3,785 

2,258 

1,527 

1,665 

1,282 

383 

1,859 

1,282 

577 

Totals  women  and  girls 

1,665 

1,282 

383 

1,859 

1,282 

577 

Grand  totals  for  year. . 

5,643 

3,540 

2,103 

5,644 

3,540 

2,104 

EFFORTS  IN  BEHALF  OF  MISSOURI’S  UNEMPLOYED 
WOMEN,  1916-15. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Women’s  Department,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1916,  Mrs.  Sarah  Spraggon,  Superintendent,  follows,  in  brief: 


Thete  were  1,665  applications  for  employment  and  1,859  applications  for  help.  It  is 
recorded  that  1,282  women  and  girls  were  placed  in  positions,  leaving  577  places  unfilled,  some 
owing  to  the  low  wages  which  were  offered  by  certain  would-be  employers,  and  others  because  the 
bureau  was  not  in  touch  with  women  willing  to  accept  the  positions  which  were  open. 

A comparison  of  this  report  with  that  of  last  year  reveals  the  fact  that  there  was  an  increase 
of  thirty-four  per  cent  in  the  number  of  women  placed  in  positions,  and  an  increase  of  forty -three 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  applications  for  help.  The  demand  for  women  workers  far  exceeded  the 
number  of  applicants,  owing  to  the  industrial  conditions  being  better  than  in  other  years,  and 
women  being  really  able  to  secure  fair  paying  positions  without  going  far  out  of  their  way  to  do  so. 

Through  bringing  together  employers  in  need  of  help  and  the  toilers  in  need  of  employment, 
with  no  cost  to  either,  and  the  employer  realizing  that  just  as  good  help  can  be  secured  through 
this  department  as  irt  any  other  way,  was  the  chief  basis  for  the  accomplishments  of  the  year. 

I visited  a number  of  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments  during  the  year  and 
prevailed  upon  them  to  use  the  Women's  Department  when  in  need  of  women  and  girl  employes. 
In  many  cases  such  employers  did  so  and  reports  from  them  reveal  that  they  were  satisfied  with 
the  service  rendered. 

During  the  year  this  report  covers  the  Department  co-operated  with  the  Federal  Labor  Bureau, 
and  various  civic  and  religious  organizations  and  organized  charities  in  the  task  of  supplying 
unemployed  women  and  girls  with  the  work  they  sought.  The  following  relief  and  welfare  work  was 
accomplished: 

Wages  collected  for  nine  women.  Dental  aid  for  one  girl. 

Food  and  clothing  supplied  two  women.  Transportation  for  five  persons. 

Medical  aid  furnished  three  women.  Food  distributed  to  fifteen  persons. 

Hospital  care  for  one  woman.  Secured  lodging  for  twenty  persons. 

One  woman  placed  in  City  Infirmary. 

Had  baggage  held  for  charges  to  the  amount  of  $1 0 released  for  two  persons. 

Considering  that  the  Women's  Department  has  been  in  operation  as  a distinct  division  of  the 
St.  Louis  State  Free  Employment  Bureau  for  only  two  years,  and,  again,  considering  that  there 
are  numbers  of  other  fully  organized  charitable  and  religious  employment  bureaus  in  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  which  have  been  in  operation  for  years,  I feel  that  the  record  is  one  of  which  to  be  proud. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

( Signed ) SARAH  SPRAGGON, 

Superintendent,  Women's  Department,  St.  Louis 
State  Free  Employment  Bureau. 
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ACTIVITIES,  KANSAS  CITY  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT 
BUREAU,  1917-16. 

The  fact  that  the  Kansas  City  State  Free  Employment  Bureau,  in  co-operation  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  during  the  fiscal  year  which  terminated  September  30, 
1917,  furnished  to  the  farmers  of  western  Missouri,  and  of  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Oklahoma, 
6,043  male  harvesters  and  13  female  berry  pickers;  124  dairymen;  17  gardners  and  horti- 
culturists; 960  male  arm  hands  and  50  women,  making  a total  of  7,158  workers,  without 
considering  that  it  supplied  employers  of  that  city  with  14,462  men  and  boys  and  2,183 
women  and  girls,  speaks  volumes  for  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  activities  of  that 
end  of  the  Missouri  State  Free  Employment  Department.  The  men’s  division  there  is  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Harvey  Osborne,  who  has  been  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in 
capacity  of  Superintendent  of  the  Kansas  City  State  Free  Employment  Bureau  for  nearly 
five  years.  The  women’s  division  is  directed  by  Mrs.  Holly  Jarboe,  and  her  report,  covering 
the  work  she  did  during  the  short  time  she  has  been  in  the  service,  contains  many  recommen- 
dations and  suggestions  as  to  future  welfare  work  in  behalf  of  unemployed  women  and  girls 
of  Kansas  City  which  will  be  carried  out  as  far  as  environments  allow,  if  the  next  biennial 
appropriation  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  large  enough  to  take  up  the  program. 

Calls  for  1,264  hotel  and  restaurant  men  and  boys  were  met  by  sending  out  1,018  to  fill 
the  places.  For  women  following  the  same  work  224  were  asked  for,  and  this  demand  was 
complied  with,  as  far  as  conditions  allowed,  by  sending  207  out  of  266  registered  applicants 
to  fill  the  places..  Women  cooks  to  the  number  of  122  had  places  open  for  them  and  109  sent 
out  reported  back  that  they  found  situations,  leaving  13  applicants  not  again  heard  from. 
Twelve  women  out  of  eighteen  who  registered  for  employment  as  bookkeepers  were  placed. 
In  domestic  service  1,379  chances  were  offered  and  of  the  1,527  who  asked  for  employment  in 
that  capacity  during  the  year,  1,246  were  accommodated.  Painters  and  paper  hangers  had 
83  opportunities  to  go  to  work,  with  69  accepting.  Women  and  girls  wanting  office  work 
totaled,  in  twelve  months,  73,  and  out  of  31  places  which  were  open  27  were  filled.  Only  48 
stenographers  were  available  when  employers  applied  for  workers  to  fill  60  vacancies.  Washer 
women  sent  out  to  fill  128  openings  totaled  120. 

More  statistical  information  as  to  what  the  Kansas  City  State  Free  Employment  Bureau 
did  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1917-16  toward  supplying  work  to  the  unemployed  of  that  community 
and  the  vicinity  is  given  in  the  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Osborne,  which  follows: 


STATE  OF  MISSOURI,  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS,  KANSAS  CITY 
STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU,  CO-OPERATING  WITH  THE 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  October  1,  1917. 

Hon.  William  H.  Lewis,  Commissioner, 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 

Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 

Dear  Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  submit  hereby  my  annual  report  of  the  Kansas  City  State 

Free  Employment  Bureau,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  3 0,  1917. 

During  the  period  indicated  the  men's  department  of  the  Kansas  City  State  Free  Employ- 
ment Bureau,  in  co-operation  with  the  employment  service  branch  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  secured  suitable  employment  for  21,607  men  and  boys,  including,  approximately, 
6,000  harvesters  put  to  work  in  June  and  July  in  the  wheal  fields  of  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  other 
stales  to  the  west  of  Missouri. 

In  addition  to  the  harvesters  enumerated  960  male  and  50  female  farm  hands,  12h  dairymen 
and  17  gardeners  were  supplied  to  farmers  of  Missouri  and  other  states  who  called  for  this  class 
of  help.  The  increase  in  number  of  farm  hands  placed  in  1917-16  was  527  over  the  record  of 
1916-15,  and  53k  over  that  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1915-lk- 

Special  efforts  were  put  forth  during  the  period  of  1917-16  by  this  office  to  keep  farmers 
supplied  with  help.  Valuable  assistance  to  this  work  was  received  from  different  county  farm 
organizations  throughout  the  western  half  of  the  state. 

There  was  a very  large  demand  for  common  labor  from  different  railroad  and  construction 
contractors  of  Kansas  City  and  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  in  this  zone. 

COAL  AND  METAL  MINERS  DIRECTED  TO  EMPLOYMENT. 

This  office  was  able  to  direct  a number  of  experienced  coal  and  metal  miners  to  places  where 
their  services  were  badly  needed.  We  have  also  furnished  help  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
river  revetment  work  and  at  the  different  army  cantonments.  We  also  directed  men  and  boys  as 
berry  pickers  to  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and  men  into  the  north  part  of  the  state  to  gather  and 
shuck  corn.  In  the  year  applications  were  received  for  every  kind  of  help,  ranging  from  a man  to 
flail  beans  to  a master  mechanic  for  a ship  building  company. 
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T/ie  men  who  patronized  the  employment  bureau  represented  every  walk  of  life,  ranking  from 
young  boys  from  the  east  who  had  come  west  to  better  their  conditions  to  the  old  man  who  has  a 
small  allowance  from  some  source  and  who  needs  light  work  at  medium  wages  to  help  meet  living 
expenses. 

Then  came  the  employer,  probably  a banker,  or  his  wife,  who  needed  someone  to  work  around 
the  house,  or  at  their  country  residence.  All  classes  appealed  to  the  Kansas  City  co-operative 
employment  bureau  in  the  years  considered,  either  for  toilers  or  employment. 

This  bureau  is  now  readjusting  its  working  regulations  and  making  preliminary  arrange- 
ments to  care  for  the  expected  large  demand  for  farm  help  during  early  summer  of  1918.  The 
office  force  then  will  be  divided  into  two  departments,  one  for  the  handling  of  common  and  skilled 
labor,  and  the  other  where  the  employer  is  interviewed,  and  farm  and  dairy  help  is  handled.  This 
arrangement  will  allow  more  attention  to  the  procuring  of  a higher  class  of  help  for  farmers. 

The  State  Free  Employment  Bureau  of  Kansas  City  has  now  been  operating  in  co-operation 
with  the  employment  service  branch  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  for  eighteen  months, 
and  the  co-operation  has,  without  doubt,  proven  a wonderful  success,  and  I,  as  the  Superintendent 
of  the  State  Free  Employment  office,  have  found  the  government  directors  of  employment,  their 
clerks  and  the  other  attaches  of  this  division  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  willing  to 
. do  anything  they  can  to  make  the  co-operation  a success. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  HARVEY  OSBORNE, 

Superintendent,  Kansas  City  State  Free  Employment  Bureau. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MISSOURI  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT, 
KANSAS  CITY  BUREAU,  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30, 
1917. 


Occupations. 

Men  and  youths. 

Women  and  girls. 

Number  of  applica- 
tions for  employ- 
ment  

Number  of  appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  of  appli- 
cants unplaced . . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

Number  of  places 
unfilled 

Number  of  applica- 
i tions  for  employ- 
| ment 

Number  of  appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  of  appli- 
cants unplaced . . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

Number  of  places1 
unfilled 

i 

Advance  agents 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Apple  pickers 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Artists’  models 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Bakers 

11 

8 

3 

10 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Barn  men 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Blacksmiths 

24 

15 

9 

19 

15 

4 

Bookkeepers 

1 

1 

1 

1 

18 

12 

6 

15 

12 

3 

Boilermakers 

29 

10 

i9 

25 

10 

15 

Boys 

16 

14 

2 

32 

14 

18 

Butchers 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Cabinetmakers  . . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Carpenters .... 

204 

161 

43 

222 

161 

61 

Cashiers,  collectors . . . 

12 

8 

4 

8 

8 

Chauffeurs,  coachmen 

27 

12 

15 

14 

12 

2 

Clerks,  copyists 

114 

84 

30 

90 

84 

6 

Cooks 

77 

21 

56 

23 

21 

2 

160 

109 

51 

122 

109 

13 

Companions 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Counselors 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Coopers. . . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Dairy  work 

190 

124 

66 

177 

124 

53 

Demonstrators . . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Detectives  . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Dietitians 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Engineers,  firemen 

67 

55 

12 

68 

55 

13 

Factory  workers 

2 

2 

2 

2 

107 

88 

19 

118 

88 

30 

Farm  help 

1,294 

960 

334 

1,352 

960 

392 

67 

50 

17 

50 

50 

Gardeners 

24 

17 

7 

22 

17 

5 

Governesses 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Harness  makers 

1 

1 

8 

1 

7 

Harvesters,  fruit  pickers 

6,088 

6,043 

45 

6,058 

6,043 

15 

34 

13 

21 

19 

13 

6 

Horticulturists . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Hotel  and  restaurant 

1,186 

1,018 

168 

1,264 

1,018 

246 

266 

207 

59 

224 

207 

17 

Housework 

575 

533 

42 

549 

533 

16 

1,527 

1,246 

281 

1,379 

1,246 

133 

Janitors,  porters  and  watchmen 

300 

264 

36 

353 

264 

89 

39 

25 

14 

25 

25 

Laborers .... 

14,101 

11,833 

2,268 

15,330 

11,833 

3,497 

Laundry  workers ...  . 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Marble  workers .... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Matrons 

2 

2 

Masons — stone,  brick 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Mechanics,  machinists 

112 

87 

25 

126 

87 

39 

Milliners 

4 

4 

Miners 

121 

112 

9 

196 

112 

84 

Musicians 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Nurses : 

1 

1 

1 

1 

73 

21 

52 

37 

21 

16 

34 
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REPORT  OF  THE  MISSOURI  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT, 
KANSAS  CITY  BUREAU,  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30, 
19 17 — Continued. 


Men  and  youths. 

Women  and  girls. 

Occupations. 

Number  of  applica- 
| tions  for  employ- 
| ment 

Number  of  appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  of  appli- 
cants unplaced . . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

Number  of  places 
unfilled 

Number  of  applica- 
tions for  employ- 
ment   

Number  of  appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  of  appli- 
cants unplaced . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

Number  of  places 
unfilled 

16 

7 

9 

7 

7 

73 

27 

46 

31 

27 

4 

109 

69 

40 

83 

69 

14 

5 

2 

3 

2 

2 

Plumbers 

2 

2 

5 

2 

3 

Printing  trades 

1 

1 

5 

1 

4 

Pipe  fitters  . 

18 

17 

1 

19 

17 

2 

Salespeople,  solicitors 

16 

11 

5 

12 

11 

1 

Seamstresses 

50 

15 

35 

19 

15 

4 

Secretaries 

12 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Shoemakers 

1 

1 

Singers  

1 

1 

1 

1 

Steamfitters 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Stenographers 

59 

42 

17 

45 

42 

3 

121 

48 

73 

60 

48 

12 

Soldiers  

1 

1 

1 

1 

Special  

77 

4 

73 

38 

4 

34 

40 

16 

24 

28 

16 

12 

Teamsters 

125 

103 

22 

136 

103 

33 

Teachers  . 

12 

4 

8 

4 

4 

Telegraph,  telephone  operators . 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Tinners 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Track  foremen 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Truck  drivers 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Tutors 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Washerwomen 

131 

120 

11 

128 

120 

8 

Waitresses  and  waiters 

15 

15 

21 

15 

6 

88 

64 

24 

71 

64 

7 

Window  washers 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Totals 

24,940 

2,976 

21,607 

2,183 

3,333 

794 

26,269 

2,454 

21,607 

2,183 

4,662 

271 

2,977 

2,183 

794 

2,454 

2,183 

271 

Totals,  women  and  girls. . . 

Grand  totals 

27,916 

23,790 

4,127 

28,723 

23,790 

4,933 

PROGRESS  OF  KANSAS  CITY,  1917. 


A Typical  Apartment  Hotel, 
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AUGUST,  BANNER  MONTH  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES,  1917-16. 

The  best  month  for  effectiveness  of  service,  men’s  department,  Kansas  City  State  Free 
Employment  Bureau,  1917-16,  aside  from  the  month  of  June,  when  harvest  activities  made 
the  demand  for  help  abnormal,  was  August,  1917,  when  employers  offered  2,480  opportunities 
to  male  workers.  July  had  2,309  places  open;  October,  1916,  2,210;  May,  2,347,  and  Septem- 
ber, 1,994.  For  unemployed  women  and  girls,  the  best  month  of  the  fiscal  year  for  offers  to 
work  was  October,  1916,  when  289  places  were  open.  May,  1917,  came  forward  with  256 
positions;  November,  1916,  247;  March,  215;  April,  256,  and  July,  201.  More  information 
as  to  how  many  of  that  sex  were  put  to  work,  and  other  similar  service  rendered  by  the  de- 
partment, is  given  in  the  tabular  exhibition  which  follows: 


REVIEW  BY  MONTHS;  ACTIVITIES,  KANSAS  CITY  STATE  FREE  EMPLOY- 
MENT BUREAU;  FISCAL  YEAR  CLOSING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1917. 


Month  and  year 
considered. 


Summary — 

October,  1916 

November,  1916 

December,  1916 

January,  1917 

February,  1917 

March,  1917 

April,  1917 

May,  1917 

June,  1917 

July,  1917 

August,  1917 

September,  1917 

Totals 

Totals  women  and  girls 

Grand  totals 


Men  and  youths. 

Women  and  girls. 

Number  of  applica- 
tions for  employ- 
ment   

Number  of  appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  of  appli- 
cants unplaced . . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

Number  of  places 
unfilled 

Number  of  applica- 
tions for  employ- 
ment   

Number  of  appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  o f appli- 
cants unplaced . . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

j Number  of  places 
unfilled 

1,788 

1,193 

595 

2,210 

1,193 

1,017 

672 

289 

383 

289 

289 

1,498 

1,223 

275 

1,248 

1,223 

25 

246 

239 

7 

247 

239 

8 

684 

674 

10 

680 

674 

6 

143 

141 

2 

143 

141 

2 

538 

450 

88 

477 

450 

27 

159 

156 

3 

159 

156 

3 

711 

536 

175 

747 

536 

211 

140 

138 

2 

176 

138 

38 

1,423 

1,228 

195 

1,523 

1,228 

294 

175 

175 

215 

175 

40 

1,617 

1,615 

2 

1,820 

1,615 

205 

179 

179 

256 

179 

77 

2,091 

2,091 

2,347 

2,091 

256 

325 

205 

120 

270 

205 

65 

7,720 

7,720 

8,435 

7,720 

715 

220 

164 

56 

164 

164 

3,161 

1,870 

1,291 

2,309 

1,870 

439 

278 

142 

136 

142 

142 

2,279 

1,672 

607 

2,480 

1,672 

808 

193 

168 

25 

192 

168 

24 

1,430 

1,335 

95 

1,994 

1,335 

659 

247 

187 

60 

201 

187 

14 

24,940 

21,607 

3,333 

26,269 

21,607 

4,662 

2,977 

2,183 

794 

2,454 

2,183 

271 

2,977 

2,183 

794 

2,454 

2,183 

271 

27,917 

23,790 

4,127 

28,723 

23,790 

4,933 

WELFARE  WORK  FOR  UNEMPLOYED  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS,  1917-16. 

While  facts  and  figures  pertaining  to  the  activities  of  the  Kansas  City  State  Free  Em- 
ployment Bureau  during  the  fiscal  year  which  closed  September  30,  1917,  in  behalf  of  un- 
employed women  and  girls  of  Kansas  City,  have  already  been  presented  in  the  statistical 
schedules  and  reviews  in  the  pages  which  precede,  salient  facts  were  left  for  the  Superintendent 
of  the  women’s  division  of  that  portion  of  the  State’s  gratis  service,  Mrs.  Holly  Jarboe,  to 
deal  with  in  her  annual  report  treating  with  the  period  considered.  The  recommendations 
and  suggestions  presented  in  the  document  are  of  value  to  the  next  General  Assembly  when 
legislation  for  the  welfare  of  working  women  and  girls  is  taken  up  for  consideration. 


STATE  OF  MISSOURI,  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS,  KANSAS  CITY  FREE 
EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU,  CO-OPERATING  WITH  THE  UNITED 
STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri,  October  1,  1917. 

Hon.  William  H.  Lewis,  Commissioner, 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 

Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 

Dear  Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the  Women's  Depart- 

ment of  the  Kansas  City  Free  Employment  Bureau  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1917. 

During  the  year  there  were  2,977  applications  for  employment  and  2,k5k  applications  for 
help,  2,183  places  being  filled  with  competent  workers;  the  271  unfilled  places  were  either  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  a living  wage  or  not  having  a competent  applicant,  but  usually  on  account  of  the 
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former,  as  the  employer  seemed  to  take  advantage  of  the  great  number  of  unemployed  women  by  pay- 
ing them  low  wages.  There  were  79  h applications  for  employment  unfilled. 

As  I have  taken  up  the  work  so  recently,  I feel  a hesitancy  in  suggesting  new  measures  to 
adopt  in  order  to  make  the  work  more  efficient;  but  as  efficiency  is  the  test  of  all  things  nowadays, 
I shall  make  a few  suggestions,  hoping  that  they  will  stand  the  acid  test  of  experience.  In  the 
employment  of  labor,  no  matter  what  the  class,  there  will  always  be  fluctuations;  in  the  fall,  the 
work  picks  up  and  runs  quite  steady  through  the  winter,  while  in  the  summer  there  will  be  the  dull 
periods.  I think  that  advertising  is  one  of  the  best  means  to  bring  ourselves  before  the  public, 
which  is  always  fickle,  and  continued  advertising  is  the  best  means  to  prevent  that  public  from  for- 
getting us.  Unfortunately,  I think  the  wages  of  labor  in  Kansas  City  very  low,  I do  not  know 
the  remedy  for  this;  however,  one  suggestion  is  that  this  office  advise  the  unskilled;  if  this  advice 
is  taken,  the  unskilled  woman  or  girl  may  go  to  night  school  and  become  better  fitted  for  her  work; 
another  suggestion  is,  that  steps  be  taken  to  agitate  a minimum  wage  law.  Fortunately  a new 
vocational  school  has  opened  in  Kansas  City,  where  the  unskilled  girl  may  receive  training  in 
business,  dressmaking , millinery,  domestic  science,  etc.  The  tuition  costs  nothing  as  the  school 
is  conducted  by  the  school  board. 

HOUSEHOLD  WORKERS  ARE  SCARCE. 

I have  more  calls  for  high-class  domestics  than  I can  fill,  perhaps  after  a while  domestics 
will  standardize  their  labor  and  then  the  competent  girl  will  receive  just  returns  for  her  labor  and 
the  result  will  be  that  more  girls  will  go  into  domestic  service,  which  up  to  now  remains  an  unsolved 
problem  for  me.  There  is  another  field  in  which  the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply — the 
stenographic  field.  Many  high  school  girls  wish  positions  when  they  are  not  competent  to  hold 
same,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  well-prepared. 

Our  office  is  becoming  better  known  to  the  public  and  I receive  calls  from  the  states  of  Oklahoma 
and  Kansas  almost  daily.  Numerous  calls  for  workers  were  received  during  the  year  from  pack- 
ing houses,  soap  factories  and  other  manufacturing  establishments  where  labor  disagreements  were 
in  progress  but,  as  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  endeavor  to  adjust  open  con- 
tentions between  employers  and  dissatisfied  employes  it  comes  in  contract  with,  and  not  to  fan  such 
flames  by  supplying  strike  breakers,  no  attempts  were  made  to  fill  the  places  of  the  strikers  instead, 
all  efforts  being  bent  toward  bringing  together  and  reconciling  disagreeing  factions  and,  in  several 
cases,  these  mediations  met  with  success. 

In  closing  may  I make  one  littU  wish;  our  strongest  competitors  are  the  paid  agencies,  may 
the  time  come  and  come  quickly,  when  the  natural  clearing  house  for  labor  be  the  employment 
bureau  maintained  by  the  Federal  and  State  departments  of  labor. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MRS.  HOLLY  JARBOE, 

Superintendent,  Women's  Department, 

Kansas  City  State  Free  Employment  Bureau. 


ACTIVITIES,  KANSAS  CITY  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU,  FISCAL 

YEAR  OF  1916-15. 

How  successful  the  Kansas  City  State  Free  Employment  Bureau,  co-operating  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Employment  Service,  of  that  city,  was  during  the  fiscal 
year  which  ended  September  30,  1916,  in  putting  unemployed  men  and  youths  and  women 
and  girls  in  communication  with  employers  needing  their  service,  is  detailed  in  the  annual 
report  and  statistical  schedule  of  the  activities,  which  accompanies  this  prelude.  Excerpts 
from  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Harvey  Osborne,  detail  several  of  the 
important  results  of  twelve  months  of  service  in  behalf  of  the  unemployed  of  that  community. 
Co-operation  with  the  United  States  Employment  Service  for  the  Kansas  City  zone  dates 
from  April  14,  1916.  A women’s  division  was  maintained  during  that  fiscal  year  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  State  Free  Employment  Bureau  and  valuable  service  was  rendered  there,  not  alone  to 
unemployed  women  and  girls  of  Kansas  City,  but  also  in  placing  all  who  sought  its  aid  and 
protection  in  suitable  boarding  houses,  collecting  wages  which  were  due  and  unpaid,  investiga- 
ting questionable  advertisements  for  female  help,  and  otherwise  looking  after  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  sex. 

The  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Osborne,  detailing  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Kansas  City  State  Free  Employment  Bureau  for  unemployed  men  and  youths,  women  and 
girls,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1916,  follows: 

MANY  HARVEST  HANDS  WERE  SUPPLIED. 

I have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  3 G, 
1916. 

During  the  period  indicated  the  men's  department  of  the  State  Free  Employment  Bureau  of 
Kansas  City  secured  suitable  employment  for  5,^72  men  and  youths. 
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T/ie  figures  do  not  include  3,32 k harvest  hands  who  passed  through  the  office  and  who  received 
directions  for  employment  from  a special  director  of  employment  detailed  to  this  office  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor. 

That  the  figures  are  not  much  larger  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  for  the  first  six  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  ( during  which  time  but  8kk  places  of  employment  were  secured ) the  office  was  poorly 
located  and  conducted  independent  of  the  Federal  Employment  Service. 

On  April  Ik,  1916,  the  Kansas  City  State  Free  Employment  Bureau  perfected  arrangements 
to  co-operate  with  the  United  States  Employment  Service  and  moved  into  new  quarters  at  80k 
Grand  avenue,  a most  desirable  location  for  this  particular  class  of  service,  and  is  now  being  con- 
ducted as  a co-operative  public  employment  bureau. 

In  conclusion  I think  it  but  proper  to  take  this  occasion  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
assistance  and  publicity  given  this  office  by  the  daily  newspapers  of  Kansas  City  and  the  weekly 
labor  press.  Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  HARVEY  OSBORNE, 

Superintendent,  Kansas  City,  State  Free  Employment  Bureau. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MISSOURI  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT, 
KANSAS  CITY  BUREAU,  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30, 
1916. 


Occupations. 

Men  and  youths. 

Women  and  girls. 

Number  of  applica- 
tions for  employ- 
ment  

Number  of  appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  o f appli- 
cants unplaced.  . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

Number  of  places 
unfilled 

Number  of  applica- 
| tions  for  employ- 
ment   

Number  o f appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  o f appli- 
cants unplaced . . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
| filled 

Number  of  places 
i unfilled 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Actors 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Artists 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Blacksmiths 

13 

8 

5 

8 

8 

Bookkeepers 

10 

4 

6 

4 

4 

Carpenters 

111 

78 

33 

78 

78 

Chauffeurs 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Coopers 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Cooks 

125 

88 

37 

91 

88 

3 

171 

135 

36 

154 

135 

19 

Cement  finishers 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Dairymen 

83 

76 

7 

76 

76 

Drivers 

35 

32 

3 

32 

32 

Engineers  and  firemen 

10 

8 

2 

8 

8 

Engravers 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Farm  help 

761 

620 

141 

703 

620 

83 

Factory  help 

11 

6 

5 

21 

6 

15 

Gardeners 

29 

23 

6 

39 

23 

16 

Clerks 

17 

17 

29 

17 

12 

167 

137 

30 

147 

137 

10 

Hotel  and  restaurant  help 

737 

576 

161 

1,034 

576 

458 

140 

118 

22 

150 

118 

32 

Housework,  men  and  women  . 

40 

40 

50 

40 

10 

998 

924 

74 

1,007 

924 

83 

Janitors,  porters  and  janitresses 

55 

40 

15 

75 

40 

35 

10 

3 

7 

4 

3 

1 

Laborers — inside  and  ordinary. 

3,781 

3,620 

161 

4,131 

3,620 

511 

6 

6 

32 

6 

. 26 

Laundry  workers 

2 

2 

5 

o 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

Ladies’  maids 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

Mechanics 

19 

14 

5 

17 

14 

3 

Miners 

7 

7 

15 

7 

8 

Masons . . . 

4 

4 

5 

4 

1 

Nurses 

38 

18 

20 

22 

18 

4 

Office  help 

57 

33 

24 

52 

33 

19 

121 

63 

58 

70 

63 

7 

Painters  and  paperhangers 

18 

15 

3 

37 

15 

22 

Pantry  girls 

9 

9 

10 

9 

1 

Plumbers 

10 

9 

1 

11 

9 

2 

Printing  trades 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Ranch  work 

10 

10 

12 

10 

2 

Salespeople  and  solicitors 

33 

14 

19 

19 

14 

5 

17 

12 

5 

28 

12 

16 

Stenographers 

8 

1 

7 

1 

1 

63 

21 

42 

21 

21 

Secretaries 

4 

2 

2 

2 

Special 

136 

95 

41 

102 

95 

7 

19 

14 

5 

16 

14 

2 

Seamstresses 

13 

9 

4 

9 

9 

Typists 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

3 

3 

Telegraph  operators 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

Teamsters. 

6 

2 

4 

2 

5 

Waitresses  and  waiters 

5 

3 

2 

3 

3 

57 

42 

15 

46 

42 

4 

Totals,  twelve  months .... 

6,158 

5,472 

686 

6,694 

5,472 

1,222 

1,855 

1,522 

333 

1,731 

1,522 

209 

Totals,  women  and  girls. . . 

1,855 

1,522 

333 

1,731 

1,522 

209 

Grand  totals 

8,013 

6,994 

1,019 

8,425 

6,994 

1,431 

38 
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MONTHLY  REVIEW,  ACCOMPLISHMENTS,  KANSAS  CITY  STATE  FREE 
EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU,  1916-15. 

By  a coincidence  September  of  1916  was  the  best  month  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1916-15 
for  the  Kansas  City  State  Free  Employment  Bureau,  both  sexes,  for  number  of  opportunities 
offered  at  employment  by  Kansas  City  applicants  for  help,  206  chances  presenting  them- 
selves for  women  and  girls  and  1,329  for  men  and  youths  over  16  years.  The  calls  for  harvest 
hands  of  June,  1916,  are  not  included  in  the  preceding  assertion  since  they  came  chiefly  from 
farmers  of  states  immediately  west  of  Missouri  and  were  cared  for  by  the  United  States 
Employment  service.  In  July  there  were  1,104  calls  for  masculine  workers,  making  it  the 
second  best  month  of  the  year  in  that  respect  for  the  bureau.  June,  aside  from  the  demand 
for  harvest  hands  from  employers  outside  of  Missouri,  came  forward  with  a total  of  1,080 
chances  to  work  available  for  unemployed  men  and  youths,  and  August  had  974  opportunities, 
and  May  868. 

The  demand  for  women  and  girl  toilers  exceeded  the  supply  in  every  one  of  the  twelve 
months  embraced  in  the  attached  statistical  review  of  the  1916-15  efforts  of  the  Kansas  City 
State  Free  Employment  Bureau  to  direct  all  who  registered  for  work  to  places  they  asked 
for.  Excepting  the  banner  month  of  the  year,  September,  for  places  offered  women  and  girls, 
the  demand  was  more  heavy  in  April,  May,  June,  July  and  August,  than  in  any  other  month 
of  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  considered  which  opened  October  1,  1915. 


ACTIVITIES,  KANSAS  CITY  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU,  FISCAL 
YEAR,  1916-15,  REVIEWED  BY  MONTHS  AND  SEXES. 


Month  and  year 
considered. 


October,  1915 

November,  1915 

December,  1915 

January,  1916 

February,  1916 

March,  1916 

April,  1916 

May,  1916 

June,  1916 

July,  1916 

August,  1916 

September,  1916 

Totals,  twelve  months .... 

Totals,  women  and  girls. . . 

Grand  totals 


Men  and  youths. 

Women  and  girls. 

Number  of  applica- 
tions for  employ- 
ment   

Number  of  appli- 
cants put  to  work 

Number  o f appli- 
cants unplaced . . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

Number  of  places 
unfilled 

Number  of  applica- 
tions for  employ- 
ment   

Number  of  appli- 
cants put  to  work 

I Number  o f appli- 
cants unplaced . . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

Number  of  places  i 
unfilled 

1 

229 

168 

61 

201 

168 

33 

115 

91 

24 

94 

91 

3 

164 

131 

33 

135 

131 

4 

118 

98 

20 

110 

98 

12 

136 

93 

43 

149 

93 

56 

108 

89 

19 

106 

89 

17 

120 

70 

50 

142 

70 

72 

114 

91 

23 

100 

91 

9 

149 

106 

43 

106 

106 

93 

69 

24 

72 

69 

3 

251 

205 

46 

205 

205 

167 

145 

22 

145 

145 

469 

279 

190 

401 

279 

122 

156 

133 

23 

170 

133 

37 

697 

650 

47 

868 

650 

218 

153 

131 

22 

167 

131 

36 

853 

840 

13 

1,080 

840 

240 

185 

164 

21 

196 

164 

32 

977 

841 

136 

1,104 

841 

263 

199 

165 

34 

187 

165 

22 

878 

868 

10 

974 

868 

106 

188 

164 

24 

178 

164 

14 

1,235 

1,221 

14 

1,329 

1,221 

108 

259 

182 

77 

206 

182 

24 

6,158 

5,472 

686 

6,694 

5,472 

1,222 

1,855 

1,522 

333 

1,731 

1,522 

209 

1,855 

1,522 

333 

1,731 

1,522 

209 

8,013 

6,694 

1,019 

8,425 

6,994 

1,431 

ACTIVITIES,  ST.  JOSEPH  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT 
BUREAU,  1917-16. 

While  figures  often  tell  better  the  story  of  accomplishments  than  a prosaic  review  does, 
yet  it  is  not  amiss  to  detail  some  of  the  successes  of  the  St.  Joseph  State  Free  Employment 
Bureau,  during  the  fiscal  year  which  closed  September  30,  1917,  in  putting  idle  members  of 
the  masculine  and  feminine  sexes  in  touch  with  opportunities  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood. 
Of  men  and  youths,  9,479,  during  the  twelve  months  treated  with  in  this  chapter,  were  sent 
to  places  offered  by  employers,  and  1,863  women  and  girls,  constituting  a total  of  11,342, 
provided  with  either  permanent  or  temporary  employment,  or  an  average  of  nearly  a thousand 
a month.  Of  553  women  and  girls  anxious  to  secure  places  in  factories  everyone  was  accom- 
modated, and  385  places  remained  unfilled  for  the  reason  that  no  more  members  of  the  sex 
were  available  to  be  sent  forward  when  employers  put  in  calls  for  this  class  of  toilers. 

Of  574  women  and  girls  who  registered  for  work  in  households,  572  were  given  such 
employment.  Places  of  this  character  were  offered  by  employers  to  709,  and  considering 
that  572  workers  were  supplied,  it  left  137  places  open  for  want  of  applicants.  Waitresses, 
totaling  140,  applied  to  the  service  for  employment  and  not  one  was  disappointed.  With 
191  such  openings  at  the  disposal  of  the  bureau  it  left  51  which  remained  unfilled.  Every 
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one  of  the  105  cooks  listed  in  the  year  for  employment  was  cared  for  either  in  some  house- 
hold or  other  desirable  place,  leaving  70  of  175  chances  to  secure  situations  open  for  appli- 
cants. 

The  success  met  with  in  placing  women  laundry  workers,  cashiers,  collectors,  copyists, 
clerks  and  office  assistants,  berry  pickers,  janitresses,  ladies’  maids,  nurses,  car  cleaners, 
saleswomen,  seamstresses,  and  telephone  operators,  is  fully  detailed  in  the  accompanying 
statistical  array  of  the  1917-16  record  of  the  St.  Joseph  State  Free  Employment  Bureau. 

While  the  preceding  review  cites  particularly  what  was  accomplished  in  the  year  in 
question  by  the  St.  Joseph  bureau  for  unemployed  women  and  girls,  similar  effective  work 
was  done  for  bakers,  barbers,  blacksmiths,  bookkeepers,  boilermakers,  messenger  and  errand 
boys,  helpers,  packinghouse  employers,  cooks  and  chefs,  dairymen,  engineers  and  firemen, 
factory  workers,  farm  hands,  hotel  and  restaurant  helpers,  houseworkers,  janitors,  porters 
watchmen,  laborers,  machinists  and  other  mechanics,  painters  and  paperhangers,  glaziers, 
quarrymen,  stonecutters,  railroad  men,  salesmen,  teamsters,  drivers,  woodcutters,  tinners 
and  waiters,  through  referring  them  to  men  and  women  who  needed  their  services. 

Further  facts  pertaining  to  the  1917-16  work  of  the  St.  Joseph  State  Free  Employment 
Bureau  are  given  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  same,  which  follows: 

STATE  OF  MISSOURI,  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

St.  Joseph  State  Free  Employment  Bureau. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.j  October  1,  1917. 

Hon.  William  H.  Lewis,  Commissioner, 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 

Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 

Dear  Sir:  During  the  fiscal  year,  closing  September  SO,  1917,  the  St.  Joseph  State  Free 

Employment  Bureau  showed  a marked  progress  in  business  over  all  previous  years.  The  people 
of  northwest  Missouri,  eastern  Kansas,  southern  Iowa  and  eastern  Nebraska  are  giving  the  office 
their  hearty  support  and  depend  largely  on  this  office  for  their  farm  help  and  harvesters,  as  is  shown 
by  the  thousands  of  calls  for  agricultural  help  from  the  people  of  this  surrounding  country. 

The  demand  for  farm  help,  1917-16,  was  unusually  large  in  comparison  with  that  of  former 
years,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  compilation  covering  fiscal  years  ending: 

September  SO,  1911t,with  709  calls  for  farm  hands; 

September  30,  1915,  with  802  calls  for  farm  hands; 

September  SO,  1916,  with  1,700  calls  for  farm  hands; 

September  SO,  1917,  with  2,166  calls  for  farm  hands. 

The  bureau  had  several  hundred  calls  for  wheat  harvesters  from  farmers  of  Kansas,  and  also 
a large  number  of  applications  for  harvest  work,  some  of  whom  were  placed  at  regular  farm  work 
in  northwest  Missouri,  and  others,  from  500  to  600,  were  referred  to  the  State  free  employment 
bureau  at  Kansas  City,  it  being  more  centrally  located  than  this  bureau,  and  more  convenient 
to  the  Kansas  wheat  fields. 

The  bureau  had  a much  better  class  of  laborers  applying  for  work  this  year  than  in  previous 
years,  and,  therefore,  such  toilers  have  given  better  satisfaction  to  employers  than  many  heretofore. 
Farm  hands,  especially,  were  of  a much  better  class  than  those  who  applied  for  work  of  that 
character  in  past  pears.  Farmers  of  northwest  Missouri  during  the  summer  of  1917  frequently 
complimented  the  bureau  on  the  good  help  sent  them. 

The  bureau  made  a specialty  in  the  last  fiscal  year  of  supplying  young  men,  and  youths 
from  15  to  20  years  of  age  for  farm  work,  and  met  with  success  through  placing  a large  number 
who  were  enthusiasts  on  the  subject  and  eager  to  learn.  Many  such  are  still  on  farms. 

The  selective  draft  of  the  spring  of  1917  made  a noticable  shortage  in  the  supply  of  unemployed 
labor  in  this  section  of  the  state,  affecting  the  farmer  and  the  contractor  alike,  through  making  it  a 
difficult  matter  to  meet  all  demands  for  farm  hands  and  ordinary  labor.  The  exceedingly  large 
corn  crop  increased  the  fall  demand  for  farm  help.  Corn  shucking  season  is  now  on  and  from 
3,000  to  5,000  corn  buskers  are  needed  to  harvest  the  bumper  crop  of  this  territory.  The  price  for 
shucking  corn  is  now  6 cents  per  bushel  and  board. 

ST.  JOSEPH  BUREAU  NOT  CO-OPERATIVE. 

At  the  present  time  the  Si.  Joseph  office  is  not  directly  co-operating  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  as  are  the  bureaus  of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  Our  clerical  force  is  , 
limited,  and,  during  the  heavy  months  of  spring,  summer  and  early  fall,  entirely  inadequate  for 
the  amount  of  work  which  has  to  be  performed.  A women's  department  ought  to  be  added  to 
this  bureau  and  a competent  matron  placed  in  charge  to  accommodate  that  portion  of  our  patrons, 
both  the  employer  and  women  seeking  employment. 

In  the  rush  season  Mr.  George  J.  Kamler,  Special  Agent  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
volunteered  his  service  to  the  St.  Joseph  bureau  and  rendered  valuable  assistance  for  which  I 
hereby  express  my  appreciation. 

While  the  St.  Joseph  bureau,  as  has  already  been  stated,  has  no  women's  department,  but, 
regardless  of  the  handicap,  a splendid  record  was  made  during  the  fiscal  year,  as  the  accompanying 
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statistical  resume  reveals,  in  providing  employment  for  idle  women  and  girls  anxious  to  earn  an 
honest  livlihood.  In  the  twelve  months  considered  there  were  handled  2,71+8  calls  for  female  help, 
covering  all  classes  of  work  the  sex  usually  has  alloted  to  it,  and  including  some  special  occupations 
war  conditions  have  forced  on  such  toilers,  as  certain  classes  of  farm  work,  employment  with  rail- 
road companies,  and  in  factories.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  women  who  were  given  men’s  tasks  through 
the  St.  Joseph  bureau,  that  they  performed  their  duties  as  well  as  their  male  predecessors  and  the 
majority  were  paid  the  same  wages. 

The  St.  Joseph  bureau  records  reveal  that  1,863  women  and  girls  were  supplied  with  positions 
during  the  fiscal  year  of  a registration  for  employment  of  1,888,  and  some  of  the  places  were  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  unusual  responsibilities. 

The  bureau  was  successful  in  placing  a number  of  young  men  in  positions  where  they  had  an 
opportunity  for  advancement,  and  many  of  them  took  advantage  of  their  prospects.  Several  placed 
with  wholesale  houses  are  now  traveling  commercial  men,  several  bookkeepers,  and  others  assistant 
managers  and  heads  of  shipping  departments. 

The  St.  Joseph  bureau  attaches  feel  proud  of  their  portion  of  the  1917-16  record  made  for  the 
State  Free  Employment  Department  through  their  efforts  and  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
State  Labor  Department  of  Missouri  is  one  of  the  most  importamt  departments  of  the  State,  but, 
best  of  all,  for  us  here  the  good  work  has  only  just  begun,  and  the  next  fiscal  year  will  see  results  for 
the  St.  Joseph  Bureau  which  will  excel  all  previous  records,  if  those  in  charge  continue  to  be  blessed 
with  the  ability  to  maintain  their  present  efficiency. 

Respectfully  yours, 

{Signed)  J W.  MORRIS, 

Superintendent,  St.  Joseph  State  Free  Employment  Bureau. 


ANNUAL  REPORT,  ST.  JOSEPH  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU,  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  YEAR  CLOSING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1917. 


Occupations. 

Men  and  youths. 

Women  and  girls. 

Number  of  applica- 
tions for  employ- 
ment  

Number  of  appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  of  appli- 
cants unplaced . . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

Number  of  places 
unfilled 

Number  of  applica- 
tions for  employ- 
ment   

Number  of  appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  of  appli- 
cants unplaced . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

Number  of  places 
unfilled 

Architects,  draftsmen 

1 

1 

Bakers,  confectioners 

17 

17 

20 

17 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Barbers,  manicurists  

6 

6 

12 

6 

6 

Blacksmiths,  horseshoers 

13 

13 

16 

13 

3 

Boiler  makers 

24 

24 

26 

24 

2 

Bookkeepers,  accountants 

4 

3 

1 

3 

3 

6 

4 

2 

7 

4 

3 

Boys,  messengers 

228 

228 

350 

228 

122 

Butchers,  packinghouse  workers 

81 

81 

113 

81 

32 

Carpenters,  cabinet  makers ... 

315 

315 

418 

315 

103 

Cashiers,  collectors 

5 

4 

1 

5 

4 

1 

6 

5 

1 

12 

5 

7 

Chauffeurs,  coachmen 

3 

3 

3 

3 

• 

Copyists,  clerks,  office  help ... 

4 

3 

1 

4 

3 

1 

10 

8 

2 

11 

8 

3 

Cooks,  chefs,  dietitians  

90 

90 

144 

90 

54 

105 

105 

175 

105 

70 

Dairymen,  milkmaids.  . . . 

27 

27 

44 

27 

17 

Demonstrators,  instructing  di- 

rectors   

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

Detectives,  special  service 

258 

250 

8 

290 

250 

40 

39 

35 

4 

49 

35 

14 

Druggists,  chemists,  compound- 

ers  . . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Engineers,  firemen 

28 

28 

31 

28 

3 

Electrical  workers,  linemen  . 

1 

1 

Factory,  mill  workers . 

18 

18 

23 

18 

5 

553 

553 

939 

553 

386 

Farm  help,  agronomists 

1,662 

1,649 

13 

2,166 

1,649 

517 

13 

13 

23 

13 

10 

Gardeners,  orchardists  . . 

32 

32 

41 

32 

9 

Government  employment 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Hotel,  restaurant  help 

314 

314 

376 

314 

62 

199 

199 

246 

199 

47 

Houseworkers,  butlers,  domes- 

tics   

188 

188 

219 

188 

31 

574 

572 

2 

709 

572 

137 

’Harvest  hands,  fruit  pickers. . . 

581 

131 

450 

241 

131 

110 

30 

29 

1 

67 

29 

38 

Inspectors,  examiners 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Janitors,  porters,  watchmen. . . 

88 

84 

4 

86 

84 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Laborers,  roustabouts 

5,053 

5,053 

5,924 

5,053 

871 

Laundry  workers,  washerwomen 

6 

6 

6 

6 

50 

50 

74 

50 

24 

Ladies’  maids  valets 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

Mechanics  machinists 

48 

48 

66 

48 

18 

Molders,  pattern  makers 

2 

2 

Musicians  singers 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Nurses,  attendants 

9 

9 

10 

9 

1 

34 

31 

3 

38 

31 

7 

Painters,  paperhangers,  glaziers 

44 

42 

2 

50 

42 

8 

Physicians,  dentists,  oculists . 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

Planing,  sawmill  workers 

3 

3 

Activities,  1917-16,  St.  Joseph  Employment  Bureau 
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ANNUAL  REPORT,  ST.  JOSEPH  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU,  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  YEAR  CLOSING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1917— Continued. 


Men  and  youths. 


Women  and  girls. 


Occupations. 

| Number  of  applica- 
| tions  for  employ- 
1 ment 

Number  of  appli- 
cants put  to  work 

Number  o f appli- 
cants unplaced . . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

Number  of  places 
unfilled 

Number  of  applica- 
tions for  employ- 
ment   

Number  o f appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  of  appli- 
cants unplaced . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

I Number  of  places 
j unfilled 

Plumbers,  steam,  gas  fitters.  . 

25 

25 

' 27 

25 

2 

Printing  trades 

11 

11 

18 

11 

7 

3 

3 

6 

3 

3 

Quarrymen,  stone  cutters 

165 

165 

254 

165 

89 

Railway  employes,  street  car 

men 

263 

263 

532 

263 

269 

6 

6 

15 

6 

9 

Salespeople,  solicitors,  grocery 

clerks 

56 

53 

3 

69 

53 

16 

68 

64 

4 

117 

64 

53 

Seamstresses,  dressmakers 

4 

4 

6 

4 

2 

Stenographers,  reporters 

4 

3 

1 

4 

3 

1 

14 

9 

5 

15 

9 

6 

Shoemakers,  cobblers  . . 

5 

5 

6 

5 

1 

Tailors,  garment  workers  . 

4 

4 

6 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Telephone,  telegraph  operators 

3 

3 

4 

3 

1 

24 

23 

1 

34 

23 

11 

Teamsters,  drivers  . . 

150 

150 

181 

150 

31 

Theatrical  workers,  advance 

agents 

1 

1 

17 

1 

16 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Tiemakers,  timber  cutters 

54 

54 

92 

54 

38 

Tinners,  sheet  metal  workers. 

14 

14 

23 

14 

9 

Waitresses,  waiters 

56 

56 

78 

56 

22 

140 

140 

191 

140 

51 

Totals 

9,964 

9,479 

485 

12,011 

9,479 

2,532 

1,888 

1,863 

25 

2,748 

1,863 

885 

Totals,  women  and  girls . . 

1,888 

1,863 

25 

2,748 

1,863 

885 

Grand  totals 

11,852 

11,342 

510 

14,759 

11,342 

3,417 

*Harvest  hands  seeking  employment,  excepting  some  put  to  work  in  Missouri,  were  referred  to  the  Kansas  City 
State  Free  Employment  Bureau  and  sent  to  the  wheat  fields  of  other  states  from  there. 


WELFARE  WORK,  KANSAS  CITY,  1917. 


One  of  the  Municipal  Bath  Houses. 
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MONTHLY  ACTIVITIES,  ST.  JOSEPH  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU, 

1917-16 

Of  the  12,011  places  offered  in  the  fiscal  year,  1917-16,  by  St.  Joseph  employers  through 
the  State  Free  Employment  Bureau  located  there,  to  men  and  boys  searching  for  work,  1,359 
were  open  in  the  month  of  October,  1916,  and  1,321  in  June  of  1917.  July  came  forward 
with  1,409  opportunities  for  employment,  making  it  the  best  month  of  the  twelve  in  the  year 
dealt  with  in  this  treatise  in  this  respect.  In  May  of  1917,  1,076  situations  were  handled 
for  unemployed  masculine  workers,  in  November  of  1916,  1,053  and  in  April  of  1917,  1,023. 

May  was  the  best  month  of  the  1917-16  period  for  supplying  idle  women  and  girls  with 
work,  268  chances  presenting  themselves  then,  compared  to  253  for  April,  248  for  November 
of  1916,  245  in  August  of  1917  and  239  in  September,  the  last  month  of  the  fiscal  year  which 
is  under  discussion. 


MONTHLY  ACTIVITIES,  ST.  JOSEPH  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU, 

FISCAL  YEAR,  1917-16. 


Month  and  year 
considered. 

Men  and  youths. 

Women  and  girls. 

Number  of  applica- 
tions for  employ- 
ment   

Number  of  appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  of  appli- 
cants unplaced . . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

Number  of  places 
| unfilled 

Number  of  applica- 
tions for  employ- 
ment   

Number  of  appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  of  appli- 
cants unplaced . . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

Number  of  places 
unfilled 

Summary — 

October,  1816 

899 

898 

1 

1,359 

898 

461 

156 

154 

2 

211 

154 

57 

November,  1916 

891 

888 

3 

1,053 

888 

165 

144 

144 

248 

144 

104 

December,  1916 

610 

608 

2 

794 

608 

186 

120 

120 

185 

120 

65 

January,  1917 

556 

550 

6 

676 

550 

126 

154 

152 

2 

211 

152 

59 

February,  1917 

576 

572 

4 

595 

572 

23 

158 

155 

3 

. 203 

155 

48 

March,  1917 

777 

774 

3 

821 

774 

47 

177 

175 

2 

251 

175 

76 

April,  1917 

873 

873 

1,023 

873 

150 

194 

192 

2 

253 

192 

61 

May,  1917 

859 

859 

1,076 

859 

217 

181 

178 

3 

268 

178 

90 

June,  1917 

1,522 

1,072 

450 

1,321 

1,072 

249 

170 

169 

1 

228 

169 

59 

July,  1917 

971 

960 

11 

1,409 

960 

449 

144 

141 

3 

206 

141 

65 

August,  1917 

775 

770 

5 

925 

770 

155 

165 

160 

5 

245 

160 

85 

September,  1917 

655 

655 

959 

665 

304 

125 

123 

2 

239 

123 

116 

Totals  for  year 

9,964 

9,479 

485 

12,011 

9,479 

2,532 

1,888 

1,863 

25 

2,748 

1,863 

885 

Totals  women  and  girls 

1,888 

1,863 

25 

2,748 

1,863 

885 

Grand  totals  for  year. . 

11,852 

11,342 

510 

14,759 

11,342 

3,417 

ACTIVITIES,  ST.  JOSEPH  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU,  FISCAL  YEAR 

DURING  1916-15. 

What  the  St.  Joseph  State  Free  Employment  Bureau  did  in  the  fiscal  year  closing  Septem- 
ber 30,  1916,  toward  supplying  unemployed  men  and  boys  and  women  and  girls  of  that  com- 
munity with  work  they  sought,  is  appropriately  outlined  in  the  letter  of  the  Superintendent, 
J.  W.  Morris,  transmitting  his  annual  report  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  which,  eliminat- 
ing all  preliminaries  and  the  usual  close,  was  as  follows: 


The  following  is  a full  statement  of  the  business  transacted  by  the  State  Free  Employment 
Office  at  St.  Joseph , Missouri,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1916.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  from  2,000  to  3,000  persons  were  benefited,  directly  or  indirectly,  through  this  office  and 
no  record  was  made  of  same.  The  business  of  the  year  showed  steady  increase  from  month  to 
month.  The  report  shows  that  during  the  last  year  3,000  more  persons  were  given  positions  than 
during  the  preceding  year.  The  fact  is  that  more  persons  applied  for  help  and  more  persons 
applied  for  positions,  and  were  accommodated  through  this  office  during  the  past  year  than  applied 
during  the  preceding  twelve  years,  or  during  its  existence. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1916. 


Topic. 

Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Applications  for  help 

10,853 

2,819 

13,672 

Applications  filled 

9,233 

1 ,839 

11,072 

Applications  unfilled 

1,620 

980 

2,600 

Applications  for  employment 

9,265 

1,862 

11,127 

Applications  filled 

9,233 

1 ,839 

11,072 

Applications  unfilled 

32 

23 

55 

Activities , 1917-16 , £/.  Joseph  Employment  Bureau 
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REPORT  OF  THE  MISSOURI  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT, 
ST.  JOSEPH  BUREAU,  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30, 
1916. 


Occupation. 

Men  and  youths. 

Women  and  girls. 

Number  of  applica- 
tions for  employ- 
ment   

Number  o f appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  of  appli- 
cants unplaced . . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

Number  of  places 
unfilled 

Number  of  applica- 
tions for  employ- 
ment  

Number  of  appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  of  appli- 
cants unplaced . . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

Number  of  places 
unfilled 

10 

9 

1 

11 

9 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

10 

13 

10 

3 

Bookkeepers,  accountants 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

8 

5 

3 

6 

5 

1 

105 

105 

140 

105 

35 

3 

3 

4 

3 

1 

14 

14 

. . . / 

65 

14 

51 

236 

235 

1 

297 

235 

62 

3 

3 

3 

3 

7 

4 

3 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Copyists,  clerks,  office  help 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

14 

4 

17 

14 

3 

57 

57 

73 

57 

16 

105 

105 

181 

105 

76 

18 

18 

26 

18 

8 

Engineers,  firemen 

15 

12 

3 

15 

12 

3 

Electrical  workers,  linemen .... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Factory,  mill  workers 

12 

11 

1 

16 

11 

5 

614 

614 

991 

614 

377 

Farm  help,  agronomists 

1,609 

1,607 

2 

1,700 

1,607 

93 

Gardeners,  orchardists 

33 

33 

40 

33 

7 

Harness  makers,  leather  workers 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Hotal,  restaurant  help 

259 

254 

5 

285 

254 

31 

181 

179 

2 

243 

179 

64 

Houseworkers,  butlers,  domes- 

tics  

157 

157 

164 

157 

7 

538 

538 

710 

538 

172 

Harvest  hands,  fruit  pickers . . . 

295 

295 

642 

295 

347 

80 

80 

214 

80 

134 

Inspectors,  examiners 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Janitors,  porters,  watchmen. . . . 

55 

47 

8 

49 

47 

2 

Laborers,  roustabouts 

4,936 

4,936 

5,462 

4,936 

526 

Laundry  workers,  washerwomen 

5 

4 

1 

5 

4 

1 

17 

17 

46 

17 

29 

Mechanics,  machinists 

56 

54 

2 

60 

54 

6 

Nurses,  attendants 

6 

6 

7 

6 

1 

36 

34 

2 

44 

34 

10 

Painters,  paperhangers,  glaziers. 

59 

58 

1 

89 

58 

31 

Planing,  sawmill  workers 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Plumbers,  steam,  gas  fitters. . . . 

14 

14 

17 

14 

3 

Printing  trades 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Quarrvmen,  stone  cutters  .... 

183 

183 

268 

183 

85 

Railway  employes,  street  car 

men 

608 

608 

835 

608 

227 

Salespeople,  solicitors,  grocery 

clerks 

107 

103 

4 

114 

103 

11 

59 

57 

2 

81 

57 

24 

Seamstresses,  dressmakers 

5 

2 

3 

3 

2 

1 

Special  service 

103 

102 

1 

105 

102 

3 

47 

46 

1 

57 

46 

11 

Stenographers,  reporters  .... 

1 

1 

4 

4 

14 

11 

3 

11 

11 

Shoemakers,  cobblers 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Tailors,  garment  workers . . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Telephone,  telegraph  operators . 

7 

7 

12 

7 

5 

2 

2 

43 

2 

41 

Teamsters,  drivers  . . 

235 

235 

263 

235 

28 

Theatrical  workers 

1 

1 

Tiemakers,  timber  cutters 

12 

12 

17 

12 

5 

Tinners,  sheet  metal  workers. . . 

3 

3 

4 

3 

1 

128 

128 

164 

128 

36 

Waitresses,  waiters.  . . . 

23 

23 

31 

23 

8 

Totals 

9,265 

9,233 

32 

10,853 

9,233 

1,620 

1,862 

1,839 

23 

2,819 

1,839 

980 

Totals,  women  and  girls. . . 

1,862 

1,839 

23 

2,819 

1,839 

980 

Grand  totals 

11,127 

11,072 

55 

13,672 

11,072 

2,600 

MONTHLY  ACTIVITIES,  ST-  JOSEPH  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU, 

1916-15. 

The  month  of  May,  1916,  closed  with  employers  having  offered  1,810  positions  to  unem- 
ployed men  and  boys  of  St.  Joseph,  through  that  branch  of  the  State  Free  Employment 
Department.  In  June,  the  same  year,  1,475  places  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  bureau,  in 
September,  1,409,  and  in  July,  1,093.  For  the  other  months  of  the  fiscal  year  the  situations 
offered  to  masculine  workers  ranged  from  903  in  October.  1915,  and  826  in  November,  to  as 
low  as  234  in  February,  1916.  For  women,  386  places  were  listed  by  the  bureau  in  May;  209 
in  April;  271  in  September;  242  in  August;  234  in  June,  and  244  in  March. 
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Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics , 1916-17. 


KANSAS  CITY  WELFARE  WORK  FOR  CHILDREN,  1917. 


Wading  Pool  at  Fifteenth  Street  and  Benton  Boulevard. 


PROGRESS  OF  KANSAS  CITY,  1917. 


An  Apartment  House  on  Linwood  Boulevard. 


Co-operative  Service , State  and  Federal , Kansas  City.  45 


MONTHLY  ACTIVITIES,  THE  MISSOURI  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  DE- 
PARTMENT, ST.  JOSEPH  BUREAU,  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  SEP- 
TEMBER 30,  1916. 


Occupation. 

Men  and  youths. 

Women  and  girls. 

j Number  of  applica- 
l tions  for  employ- 
| ment  — 

Number  of  appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  o f appli- 
cants unplaced . . . 

| Positions  offered  by 
J employers 

| Number  of  places 
| filled 

Number  of  places 
unfilled 

Number  of  applica- 
tions for  employ- 
ment  

i Number  o f appli- 
cants put  to  work. 

Number  o f appli- 
cants unplaced . . . 

Positions  offered  by 
employers 

Number  of  places 
filled 

Number  of  places 
unfilled 

October,  1915 

880 

871 

9 

903 

871 

32 

151 

143 

8 

208 

143 

65 

November,  1915 

760 

754 

6 

826 

754 

72 

161 

155 

6 

193 

155 

38 

December,  1915 

512 

507 

5 

516 

507 

9 

108 

108 

143 

108 

35 

January,  1916 

318 

313 

5 

321 

313 

8 

152 

150 

2 

214 

150 

64 

February,  1916 

226 

226 

234 

226 

8 

135 

133 

2 

198 

133 

65 

March,  1916 

656 

654 

2 

721 

654 

67 

170 

168 

2 

244 

168 

76 

April,  1916 

814 

812 

2 

858 

812 

46 

187 

185 

2 

290 

185 

105 

May,  1916 

1,354 

1,354 

1,810 

1,354 

456 

211 

211 

386 

211 

175 

June,  1916  . . . 

1,115 

1,115 

1,475 

1,115 

360 

140 

140 

234 

140 

94 

July,  1916  . . 

890 

890 

1,093 

890 

203 

130 

129 

1 

196 

129 

67 

August,  1916  . . 

667 

665 

2 

687 

665 

22 

135 

135 

242 

135 

107 

September,  1916 

1,073 

1,072 

1 

1,409 

1,072 

337 

182 

182 

271 

182 

89 

Totals 

9,265 

9,233 

32 

10,853 

9,233 

1,620 

1,862 

1,839 

23 

2,819 

1,839 

980 

Totals,  women  and  girls. . 

1,862 

1,839 

23 

2,819 

1,839 

980 

Grand  totals 

11,127 

11,072 

55 

13,672 

11,072 

2,600 

CO-OPERATION  EMPLOYMENT  ACTIVITIES,  UNITED  STATES  AND 
MISSOURI  SERVICES,  KANSAS  CITY,  1917-16. 

That  Kansas  City  is  recognized  nationally  as  the  natural  gateway  through  which  harvest 
hands  pass  annually  enroute  to  the  wheat  fields  of  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  other  western 
states,  is  called  attention  to  in  a letter  dealing  with  the  1917-16  work  of  the  Kansas  City 
co-operative  free  employment  bureau,  written  by  Honorable  A.  L.  Barkmen,  Director  of 
Employment,  Kansas  City  zone,  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  to  Commissioner 
William  H.  Lewis  of  the  Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in  which,  among  other  important 
features,  is  outlined  the  1918  programme  of  the  Federal  authorities,  in  co-operation  with 
the  Kansas  City  State  Free  Employment  Bureau,  toward  extending  and  increasing  the  scope 
and  value  of  the  joint  service. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  the  Bureau  of  Occupation,  Collegiate  Alumnae,  has 
associated  itself  with  the  Kansas  City  co-operative  employment  bureau  and  through  this 
association  high  grade  places  are  being  supplied  to  college  women.  It  is  probable  that  the 
active  work  of  the  Boys’  Working  Reserve,  an  organization  formed  to  further  the  utilization 
of  the  labor  of  American  boys  for  farm  service,  with  powers  to  bestow  medals  and  diplomas 
on  youths  who  volunteer  and  make  good,  will  be  handled  from  the  Kansas  City  co-operative 
employment  bureau  in  early  1918. 

Active  co-operation  between  the  Kansas  City  co-operative  bureau  and  the  agents  of  the 
States’  Relation  Service  has  been  established,  with  the  result  that  farm  help  out  of  employ- 
ment is  being  more  rapidly  put  in  touch  with  farmers  needing  the  services  of  such  men  and 
women,  and  it  is  hoped  to  make  this  branch  of  the  work  still  more  effective,  useful  and  valu- 
able in  1918. 

Bulletins  listing  all  places  offered  daily  to  unemployed  men  and  women  in  the  Kansas 
City  zone  are  being  conspicuously  posted  early  every  morning  in  a show  window  on  the 
ground  floor  of  that  co-operative  bureau,  and  this  service  will  be  extended  in  1918  by  ex- 
hibiting similar  lists  in  other  convenient  places  throughout  that  city,  and  in  all  surrounding 
cities  and  towns  of  the  zone.  Such  bulletins  carry  an  invitation  to  employers  when  in  need 
of  help  to  make  use  of  the  service,  promising  that  their  wants  will  be  filled  in  short  order. 

United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Immigration  Service,  Division  of  Inform- 
ation; United  States  Employment  Service,  Kansas  City  Zone: 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Dec.  3,  1917. 

Hon.  William  H.  Lewis,  Commissioner. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 

Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 

Sir:  On  April  lk,  1916,  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  branch  office  of  the  United  States  Employ- 

ment Service  entered  into  active  co-operation  with  the  Employment  Service  conducted  as  a function 
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of  the  Missouri  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  a joint  office  being  opened  at  804  Grand  avenue, 
this  city,  under  the  name  of  the  Co-operative  Public  Employment  Bureau.  From  the  first  day  this 
office  has  proven  a success,  and  continues  to  grow  in  importance  and  benefit  to  great  numbers  of  ^ 
men  and  women  seeking  employment  and  to  hundreds  of  employers  who  find  it  the  quickest  and 
surest  medium  through  which  to  obtain  needed  help. 

Prior  to  the  co-operative  arrangement  the  two  services  conducted  separate  offices.  The  Federal 
Department,  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Post  Office  building,  was  placing  from  50  to  75  men 
and  women  per  month.  The  State's  office  on  the  second  floor  of  a down-town  office  building,  was 
placing  from  150  to  200  per  month. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  steady  gain  month  by  month  and  will  make  the  combined 
placements  of  the  offices  as  separately  conducted  appear  ridiculously  small: 


1916  1917 

January 606 

February 67  4 

March 1 ,403 

April  (half  month) 168  1,79 if 

May 520  2,296 

June 721f  8,884  (Includes  1950  Harvest  Hands) 

July 787  5,379  (Includes  8371  Harvest  Hqnds) 

August 833  2,624  (Includes  800  Harvest  Hands) 

September 1 ,077  1,522 

October 1,679  1,861 

November 1,462  1,800  (Est.  Approximately). 

December 815 


Totals 8,060  24,843 


APPLICANTS  REPRESENT  ALL  WALKS  OF  LIFE. 

The  foregoing  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and  surely  no  one  can  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
heads  of  our  respective  services  in  entering  in  to  the  co-operative  agreement  which  permitted  the 
renting  and  opening  of  a joint  office  on  the  ground  floor  of  a prominently  located  office  building. 

The  men  and  women  who  seek  our  assistance  in  securing  work  represent  nearly  every  walk 
of  life,  from  the  common  laborer  to  the  skilled  mechanic  and  the  technically  educated  professional 
man  or  woman.  We  have  even  furnished  an  artist  with  a model.  And  now  after  one  and  one- 
half  year's  effort  we  feel  that  only  the  surface  has  been  touched  in  the  possiblity  of  public  service 
our  office  can  render. 

New  features  have  been  added  andr  others  are  contemplated.  The  Bureau  of  Occupations  of 
the  College  Alumnae  have  associated  themselves  with  us  and  is  placing  college  women  in  high  grade 
positions. 

We  hope  in  the  very  near  future  to  be  able  to  rent  additional  space  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
building  in  which  we  are  located  for  the  use  of  our  Women's  Division  which  has  been  handicapped 
because  of  crowded  quarters  on  the  ground  floor,  but  nevertheless  has  been  able  to  secure  employ- 
ment for  an  average  of  more  than  200  women  and  girls  per  month.  With  enlarged  and  more 
attractive  offices  we  hope  to  see  this  department  double  or  triple  its  present  work. 

Steps  have  been  taken  which  we  believe  will  result  in  the  Boys  Working  Reserve  being  handled 
from  our  office,  this  moveme.nt  which  offers  boys  diplomas  and  medals  for  farm  service  is  aimed 
in  a measure  to  relieve  thextnticipated  shortage  of  farm  help  during  the  coming  year.  We  are  also 
working  in  active  co-operation  with  the  agents  of  the  States  Relation  Service  in  the  placement  of 
farm  help,  which  is  an  important  feature  of  our  work  and  which  we  hope  to  make  still  more  pro- 
minent and  efficient  in  the  future  as  a separate  division  has  been  established  in  our  office  which 
will  permit  of  more  individual  effort  and  attention  being  given  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  farm  in  the 
matter  of  labor. 

We  are  now  receiving  frequent  reports  showing  labor  conditions  in  all  sections  of  the  country, 
special  attention  being  given  to  the  needs  of  the  government  and  to  concerns  engaged  in  government 
contract  work.  Bulletins  are  posted  in  our  window  showing  where  men  of  specified  trades  are 
wanted  and  wages  paid,  etc.  Other  notices  are  posted  warning  men  that  certain  sections  have  a 
surplus  of  labor  and  that  the  chance  of  remunerative  employment  is  poor. 

As  Kansas  City  is  the  natural  gateway  through  which  harvest  hands  pass  on  their  way  towards 
the  wheat  fields  of  Kansas  and  other  districts,  our  office  has  become  a clearing  house  for  this  class 
of  labor  and  last  season  handled  and  placed  either  directly  or  through  officers  detailed  from  our 
office  approximately  6,000  harvest  hands  from  Oklahoma  to  North  Dakota  during  a period  of  two 
months  extending  form  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  August.  Extensive  preparations  are 
already  under  way  to  handle  this  problem  from  our  office  during  the  coming  season  in  a more 
efficient  manner  than  ever. 


History,  Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics , 
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We  cannot  help  but  feel  elated  over  the  success  our  office  has  met  with  under  the  co-operative 
plan  and  predict  that  with  the  spirit  of  team  work  which  now  prevails  among  all  officers  and  em- 
ployees, the  service  shall  continue  to  grow  into  an  indespensible  public  institution . 

Respectfully, 

A.  L.  BARKMAN, 

Director  of  Employment,  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Kansas  City  Zone. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  MISSOURI  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

With  the  exception  of  three  or  four  states  every  one  of  the  commonwealths  composing 
the  United  States  has  a distinct  department  of  labor,  either  under  the  supervision  of  an 
industrial  commission,  a bureau  of  statistics,  or  factory  inspection  division , which  looks  after 
the  welfare  of  its  toiling  men  and  women,  and  all  prosperity  creating  industries;  mediates  in 
case  of  labor  disagreements,  strikes  and  lockouts;  enforces  all  laws  pertaining  to  health, 
safety,  dailjT  and  weekly  hours,  sanitation,  ventilation,  private  employment  agencies,  and 
otherwise  take  care  of  the  intents  of  those  who  may  be  imposed  upon  by  unscrupulous 
employers.  The  Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  while  discharging  all  of  the  functions 
enumerated  above,  goes  further  by  acting  as  the  publicity  agent  for  the  state  through  issuing 
weekly  bulletins  which  give  detailed  information  as  to  the  progress  its  industries  are  con- 
stantly making  and  thereby  exploiting  in  a telling  manner  the  many  resources,  advantages 
and  opportunities  Missouri  holds  out  to  capitalists,  financiers,  manufacturers,  miners,  farmers, 
and  to  all  forms  of  labor  seeking  a desirable  field  either  in  which  to  invest  surplus  funds  or 
through  which  to  wrest  a living  by  a moderate  amount  of  good  old  fashioned  toil.  One  of  the 
statutes  creating  the  Department,  in  part,  reads:  “The  object  of  this  Department  shall  be  to 
collect,  assort,  systematize  statistical  details  and  information  relating  to  all  department  of 
labor  in  the  state,  and  especially  in  its  relation  to  the  commercial,  industrial,  social,  educa- 
tional and  sanitary  conditions  of  the  laboring  classes  and  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the 
productive  industries  of  the  state.” 

MASSACHUSETTS  HAD  FIRST  STATE  LABOR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  spirit  of  discontent  and  unrest  among  the  wage-earning  classes  immediately  after 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  which  developed  later  into  the  eight-hour  agitation,  and  the  con- 
sequent demand  for  detailed  and  accurate  information  concerning  social  conditions  from 
public  men  and  others,  were  the  factors  which  caused  the  establishment  of  the  first  labor 
bureau  in  the  United  States. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  instituted  the  first  bureau  in  1869.  The  Missouri  Bureau 
was  established  just  ten  years  later,  and  owes  its  origin  to  practically  the  same  causes.  A 
legislative  act  of  1866  had  established  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Statistics,  but  through 
a misconception  of  its  aims  and  purposes,  the  office  was  abolished  two  years  later. 

During  the  ten  years  that  intervened  between  the  creation  of  the  Massachusetts  bureau 
and  the  Missouri  Bureau,  Pensylvania,  Connecticut,  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  New  Jersey  had 
followed  Massachusetts’  lead,  in  the  order  named,  though  instituting  bureaus  of  labor  statistics 
and  in  the  same  year  that  saw  the  birth  of  the  Missouri  Bureau,  Illinois  and  Indiana  estab- 
lished similar  departments.  Bureaus  of  labor  statistics  were  created  in  New  York,  Cali- 
fornia, Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Colorado,  North  Carolina,  Maine  and  Minnesota  in  1887; 
West  Virginia,  1889;  North  Dakota,  1890;  Tennessee,  1891;  Montana  and  New  Hampshire 
1893;  Washington,  1897;  Virginia,  1898;  and  Louisiana  in  1900.  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  was  created  in  1884,  and  the  further  importance  of  this  division  of  the  Federal 
Government  was  again  emphasized  not  so  long  ago  through  the  creation  in  the  President’s 
cabinet  of  a Secretary  of  Labor  at  a salary  of  812,000  a year,  William  Bauchop  Wilson  of 
Pennsylvania  occupying  that  berth  at  this  writing. 

HISTORY,  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

The  law  which  created  the  Missouri  State  Free  Employment  Department  as  a portion 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  was  enacted  in  1899  by  the  Fortieth  General  Assembly 
and  Hon.  Thomas  P.  Rixey,  who  was  then  Labor  Commissioner,  as  soon  as  the  measure 
became  effective,  opened  such  institutions  in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  this  being  in  the 
summer  of  1899.  William  Anderson,  who  afterwards  became  Labor  Commissioner,  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  St.  Louis  bureau  as  Superintendent  and  E.  B.  Howard  at  Kansas 
City  in  the  same  capacity  there.  The  law  then  detailed  that  such  a bureau  was  to  be  main- 
tained in  every  Missouri  city  which  had  or  would  reach  a population  of  100,000.  The  follow- 
ing year  saw  the  St.  Joseph  bureau  put  into  operation.  In  1911  the  law  was  amended  so  that 
such  bureaus  could  be  opened  in  every  city  with  a population  of  75,000,  the  reason  being 
an  error  made  by  the  Federal  authorities  in  the  1900  population  of  St.  Joseph  which  gave 
that  city  less  than  100,000  inhabitants  that  year  and  in  1910.  An  employment  bureau  there 
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had  become  as  necessary  to  that  city  as  to  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  During  the  1917  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  a bill  was  introduced  which  would  have  provided  for  a state  free 
employment  bureau  for  every  Missouri  city  with  a population  of  30,000  and  over,  thereby 
creating  such  branches  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  Joplin  and  Springfield,  and,  in 
a course  of  a few  years,  for  Hannibal,  Sedalia,  Carthage,  Moberly  and  Jefferson  City,  but 
owing  to  the  press  of  other  legislative  measurers  which  were  considered  more  important,  the 
act  never  reached  the  passage  point.  The  same  bill  will  be  reintroduced  in  the  1919  session 
of  the  Fiftieth  General  Assembly.  The  statutes  through  which  free  employment  bureaus 
are  being  maintained  in  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph,  reads: 

Amended  Act  Authorizing  the  Missouri  State  Free  Employment  Department. 

Section  1.  Employment  bureau  to  be  established  in  certain  cities. — The  commissioner  of 
labor  statistics  shall  organize  and  establish  in  all  cities  in  Missouri  now  containing  or  which  may 
contain  hereafter,  according  to  the  last  preceding  national  census,  seventy-five  thousand  inhabitants 
or  more,  a free  public  employment  bureau,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  applications  of  persons 
seeking  employment  and  applications  of  persons  seeking  to  employ  labor.  No  corrtpensation  or 
fee  shall  be  charged  or  received,  directly  of  indirectly,  from  persons  applying  for  employment 
through  any  such  bureau.  Such  commissioner  shall  appoint  for  each  bureau  one  superintendent, 
and  may  appoint  for  each  one  clerk,  and  may  remove  the  same  for  good  and  sufficient  cause.  The 
salary  of  the  superintendents  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars  per  month,  and  the  salary  of 
the  clerks  shall  not  exceed  seventy-five  dollars  per  month.  Such  salaries  and  the  expense  of  such 
bureaus  shall  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  other  expenses  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics.  ( Ses- 
sion Acts  of  1911,  page  310.) 

Sec.  7795.  Superintendent's  duties. — The  superintendent  of  each  free  public  employment 
bureau  shall  receive  and  record,  in  a book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  the  names  of  all  persons 
applying  for  employment  or  for  help,  designating  opposite  the  name  and  address  of  each  applicant 
the  character  of  employment  or  help  desired.  Such  superintendent  shall  also  perform  such  other 
duties  in  the  collection  of  labor  statistics  and  in  keeping  of  books  and  accounts  of  his  bureau  as  the 
commissioner  may  require,  and  shall  report  monthly  to  the  commission  of  labor  statistics  the  expense 
of  maintaining  his  bureau. 

Sec.  7796.  Applicants  and  applications  for  work. — Every  application  for  employment  or 
help  made  to  a free  employment  bureau  shall  be  void  afier  thirty  days  from  its  receipt,  unless 
renewed  by  the  applicant.  If  an  applicant  for  help  secured  the  same,  he  shall,  within  ten  days 
thereafter,  notify  the  superintendent  of  the  bureau  to  which  application  was  therefore  made.  Such 
notice  shall  contain  the  name  and  last  preceding  address  of  the  employes  received  through  such 
bureau.  If  such  applicant  neglects  to  notify  such  superintendent  he  shall  be  barred  from  all-future 
rights  and  privileges  of  such  employment  bureau,  at  the  discretion  of  the  commissioner  of  labor 
statistics,  to  whom  the  superintendent  shall  report  such  neglect. 


MISSOURI’S  PRIVATE  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY  INSPECTION  DEPARTMENT. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1909  to  better  regulate,  restrict  and  control  the  many  private 
employment  bureaus  which  were  operating  in  the  state,  chiefly  in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City, 
enacted  legislation  which  placed  them  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  through  a licensing  plan  with  which,  and  through  other  provisions,  speedily  allowed 
Honorable  J.  C.  A.  Hiller,  who  was  then  State  Labor  Commissioner,  to  weed  out  the  undesir- 
able ones  and  put  a stop  forever  to  the  extortion  of  unreasonable  fees  from  unfortunate 
persons  out  of  employment  who  enlisted  their  services,  a common  practice  until  then.  For 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph,  and  all  other  cities  which  might  in  future  have  a popula- 
tion of  50,000  and  over,  the  annual  license  fee  was  placed  at  $50,  and  for  cities  with  less 
population  at  $25.  The  new  act  granted  the  Labor  Commissioner  full  authority  to  issue  all 
licenses,  pass  on  who  was  entitled  to  be  licensed,  and  he  also  was  given  full  and  unquestionable 
legal  right  to  revoke  a license  when  the  holder  of  the  same  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  act.  It  was  further  specified  that  all  moneys  collected  through  licensing  of  such  agencies 
was  to  be  used  by  the  Labor  Commissioner  in  carrying  out  and  enforcing  all  provisions  of  the 
law,  which  authority  included  the  salaries  of  inspectors  appointed  to  look  after  private  em- 
ployment agencies  in  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  elsewhere,  and  all  other  legitimate  expenses. 

The  private  employment  regulation  law  has  been  enforced  to  the  letter  ever  since  its 
enactment  and  a world  of  good  accomplished  there  through.  Contrary  to  expectations 
not  as  many  licenses  have  been  revoked  as  it  was  thought  would  be  the  case  when  the  law 
went  into  effect.  Three  or  four  times  only  has  such  drastic  action  been  found  necessary. 
When  a violation  of  the  law  does  occur — generally  a slight  fraction  of  it — the  representative 
of  the  Labor  Commissioner  in  charge  of  that  district  cites  the  violator  to  appear,  explain 
and  adjust  matters.  Where  the  law  has  been  strained  enough  to  call  for  punishment  more 
severe  than  an  adjustment  of  existing  grievance,  the  agency  is  ordered  closed  and  to  suspend 
all  business  for  from  five  (5)  to  thirty  (30)  days,  according  to  the  seriousness  of  the  offense. 
In  extreme  cases  licenses  have  been  or  are  forfeited. 
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With  the  aid  of  the  police  department  of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  questionable  alluring 
advertisements  for  women  and  girl  employes  appearing  in  daily  newspapers  and  other  publi- 
cations, are  rim  down,  arrests  made,  warrants  secured  and  a vigorous  prosecution  conducted. 
The  women’s  department  of  the  Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  assists  in  this  task  and 
has,  in  the  past,  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  this  respect  as  the  last  annual  reports,  cover- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year,  from  the  women’s  department,  reproduced  elsewhere,  emphasizes. 

The  work  accomplished  in  the  last  year  by  the  two  deputies  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  charge  of  enforcing  all  provisions  of  the  private  employment  licensing  measure — 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Gallagher  for  Kansas  City  and  that  vicinity,  and  Hon.  Joseph  J.  Farrell  for 
St.  Louis  and  vicinity — is  outlined  in  their  annual  reports  which  follow.  The  law  which 
regulates,  licenses  and  restricts  the  operations  of  all  private  employment  agencies  in  Missouri 
reads : 


PRIVATE  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES  REGULATED  AND  LICENSED. 

Sec.  7797.  Employment  officers  or  agencies  to  obtain  license — license  fees,  ets. — No  person, 
firm  or  corporation  in  this  state  shall  open,  operate  or  maintain  an  employment  office  or  agency 
for  hire,  or  where  a fee  is  charged  to  either  applicants  for  employment  or  for  help,  without  first 
obtaining  a license  for  the  same  from  the  state  commissioner  of  labor  statistics.  Such  license  fee 
in  cities  of  fifty  thousand  population  and  over  shall  be  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  and  in  all  cities 
containing  less  than  fifty  thousand  population,  a uniform  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum. 
Every  license  shall  contain  a designation  of  the  city,  street  and  number  of  the  building  in  which 
the  licensed  party  conducts  said  employment  agency.  The  license,  together  with  a copy  of  this  act, 
shall  be  posted  in  a conspicuous  place  in  each  and  every  employment  agency.  The  commissioner 
of  labor  statistics  shall  require  with  each  application  for  a license  a bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars,  with  one  or  more  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  said  commissioner  and  conditioned 
that  the  obligors  will  not  violate  any  of  the  auties,  terms,  conditions,  provisions  or  requirements 
of  this  act.  The  said  commissioner  is  authorized  to  commence  action  or  actions  on  said  bond  or 
bonds  in  the  name  of  the  state  of  Missouri  for  any  violation  of  any  of  its  conditions,  and  he  may 
also  revoke,  upon  a full  hearing,  any  license,  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  party  licensed  shall 
have  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  licensed  agency  to  keep 
a register  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  names  and  addresses  of  every  person  who  shall  make  applica- 
tion for  help  or  servants,  and  the  names  and  nature  of  such  employment  for  which  such  help  shall 
be  wanted.  Such  register  shall,  at  all  reasonable  hours,  be  open  to  the  inspection  and  examination 
of  the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  and  his  agent,  or  agents,  deputies  or  assistants.  Where  a 
registration  fee  is  charged  for  receiving  or  filing  applications  for  employment  or  help,  said  fee  shall 
in  no  case,  exceed  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  for  which  a receipt  shall  be  given,  in  which  shall  be  stated 
the  name  of  the  applicant,  the  amount  of  the  fee,  the  date  and  the  name  or  nature  of  the  work  to  be 
done  or  the  situation  to  be  procured.  In  case  the  said  applicant  shall  not  obtain  a situation  or 
employment  through  such  licensed  agency  within  one  month  after  registration,  as  aforesaid,  then 
said  licensed  agency  shall  forthwith  repay  and  return  to  said  applicant,  upon  demand  being  made 
therefor,  the  full  amount  of  the  fee  paid  or  delivered  by  said  applicant  to  said  licensed  agency. 
Any  licensed  agency  shall  not  publish  or  cause  to  be  published  any  false  or  fraudulent  notice  or 
advertisement,  or  give  any  false  information  or  make  any  false  promise  concerning  or  relating  to 
work  or  employment  to  any  one  who  shall  apply  for  employment,  and  no  licensed  agency  shall 
make  any  false  entries  in  the  register  to  be  kept  as  herein  provided.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation 
shall  conduct  the  business  of  any  employment  office  or  agency  in,  or  in  connection  with,  any  place 
where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold. 

DUTIES  OF  COMMISSIONER  AND  HIS  DEPUTIES. 

Sec.  7798.  Duty  of  Commissioner  of  labor  statistics  to  enforce  certain  sections. — It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics,  or  his  deputies,  agents  or  assistants,  to  enforce 
sections  7797  to  7800,  inclusive.  When  informed  of  any  violation , it  shall  be  their  duty  to  institute 

criminal  proceedings  for  the  enforcement  of  its  penalties  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction . 
Any  person  convicted  of  a violation  of  the  provisions  of  said  sections  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  said  sections  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense,  or  be  imprisoned  in  the 
county  jail  for  a period  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  both.  ( Laws  1909,  p.  862.) 

Sec.  7799.  Disposition  of  moneys  received  from  fines  or  fees. — All  money  or  moneys  received 
from  fees  and  fines  under  sections  7797  to  7800,  inclusive,  shall  be  held  by  said  commission  of 
labor  statistics,  and  shall  constitute  a fund  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  said 
sections;  and  the  said  commissioner  shall,  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  make  an  account  of  said 
fund  and  pay  into  the  state  treasury  whatever  balance  shall  remain  after  paying  the  necessary 
disbursements  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  said  sections.  ( Laws  1909,  p.  862.) 

Sec.  7800.  Free  employment  bureaus  exempt. — The  free  public  employment  bureaus 
organized  and  established,  or  to  be  organized  and  established  in  this  state  by  the  commissioner  of 
labor  statistics,  or  charitable  organizations,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  three  preced- 
ing sections.  ( Laws  of  1909,  p.  862.) 
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Sec.  7801.  Certain  acts  of  employment  agencies  declared  unlawful — penalty. — Every  person 
who  shall  agree  or  promise,  or  who  shall  advertise  through  the  public  press,  or  by  letter,  to  furnish 
employment  or  situations  to  any  person  or  persons,  and  in  pursuance  of  such  advertisement, 
agreement  or  promise,  shall  receive  any  money,  personal  properly  or  other  valuable  thing  whatso- 
ever, and  who  shall  be  guilty  of  any  deception  to  any  person  applying  for  employment,  or  who  shall 
direct  any  female  applying  for  employment  to  any  house  of  prostitution,  assignation  house  or 
other  immoral  resort,  or  who  shall  fail  within  three  days  to  procure  acceptable  employment  for  an 
applicant,  and  upon  demand  refuse  to  return  the  money  paid  by  an  applicant  for  employment, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  shall,  on  conviction,  be  punished  by  a fine  of  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  nor  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  confined  in  the  county  jail  or 
workhouse  no  longer  than  one  year  nor  less  than  sixty  days,  or  shall  be  punished  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment.  ( Laws  of  1905,  p.  120.) 

Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 

Kansas  City  Private  Employment  Agency  Investigation 
and  Inspection  Department, 

804  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

December  31,  1917. 

Hon.  William  H.  Lewis,  Commissioner. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 

Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 

Dear  Sir:  I hereby  submit  my  report  of  the  private  labor  agencies  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

which  I have  the  honor  to  be  the  inspector  of.  This  report  dates  from  June  1st  to  December  5th, 
1917. 

In  assuming  this  office  on  June  1,  1917,  last,  my  first  interest  was  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  laws  pertaining  to  this  department,  and  with  which  I am  now  thoroughly  familiar.  Then  I 
called  on  every  one  of  the  thirty-three  agencies  which  were  licensed  at  that  time',  and  in  this  round 
of  inspections  I also  was  -on  the  lookout  for  others  who  I felt  were  illegally  conducting  agencies  on 
a small  scale.  In  calling  on  the  above  agencies  my  first  step  was  to  ascertain  if  the  laws  were 
properly  displayed  in  a conspicuous  place;  to  establish  if  the  agencies  were  keeping  records  of  alt 
calls  as  well  as  booking  names,  dates,  positions,  ect.;  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  see  that  all  the  appli- 
cants were  given  receipts  for  their  money  on  the  proper  forms  which  are  required  of  all  such  agencies. 

In  a great  many  instances  I found  that  agencies  were  not  keeping  their  books  and  records  in 
a business  like  manner  and  I insisted  that  this  be  properly  done  hereafter.  A word  for  the  agencies, 
I found  all  of  them  very  cordial  and  willing  to  comply  with  my  requests.  In  my  travels  over  the 
city  I found  four  who  were  conducting  labor  agencies  without  state  license.  I required  but  one 
visit  to  find  that  they  were  willing  to  apply  for  a license  through  this  department.  It  was  a great 
pleasure  for  me  to  have  such  properly  licensed  inside  of  a few  days,  and  I desire  to  state  that  in 
less  than  six  months  I was  able  to  add  ten  more  agencies,  which,  on  this  date,  gives  a total  of  forty- 
two  (42)  law-abiding  agencies  in  Kansas  City,  an  increase  of  ten  in  less  than  five  months.  One 
agency  discontinued  business  after  a short  time  and  the  operator  left  the  city. 

One  of  the  many  duties  which  I am  commonly  called  upon  to  perform  is  the  adjustment  of 
wage  differences  between  employers  and  employes.  There  is  seldom  a day  that  I am  not  asked 
to  secure  a salary  that  some  man  has  not  received  from  some  factory  or  small  merchant.  After 
investigating  these  complaints,  I find  that,  in  most  cases  the  wage  earner  has  left  his  position  with- 
out notifying  his  employer,  and,  as  usual  appeals  to  this  department  for  his  salary.  I try  to  get 
in  touch  with  the  employer  over  telephone,  if  possible,  but  in  a great  many  cases,  I am  compelled  to 
go  to  his  place  of  business  and  adjust  the  difference,  if  possible,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  sides. 
For  example,  I am  very  often  called  upon  to  perform  such  a task  for  a man  who  has  worked  for 
a railroad  in  some  western  state.  In  some  cases  where  the  wage  earner  has  lost  his  identification 
card,  which  the  railroad  gives  to  its  employees  who  give  up  their  positions,  he  is  compelled  to  wait 
until  the  coming  pay  day,  which  is  usually  a week  ahead.  In  most  cases  of  this  nature,  I call  on 
the  cashier  or  superintendent  of  the  railroad  here  and  lay  the  case  before  him  and  request  that  their 
check  be  mailed  to  the  cashier’s  office  here  locally  or  as  the  wage  earner  may  desire.  Then  there  is 
the  young  woman  waitress  with  her  complaint  of  not  getting  her  salary,  also  the  actor  or  actress 
who  have  had  trouble.  In  the  past  three  months  no  less  than  eight  different  theatrical  parties  have 
applied  to  this  office  for  help  and  advice.  These  affairs  are  very  common;  and,  in  this  respect,  if 
this  department  of  the  State  Labor  Bureau  had  some  legal  assistant,  it  would  be  a great  benefit  to 
this  department.  In  several  cases  I found  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  in  both  parties, 
the  employer  and  employee,  to  get  the  facts  and  to  act  as  judge,  also  to  secure  the  assistance  of 
other  offices  of  the  Labor  Department,  namely  the  Superintendent  of  the  Men’s  Labor  Depart- 
ment here,  Mr.  Harvey  Osborne.  In  these  cases,  I always  give  my  decision  after  hearing  both  sides 
and  then  ask  both  parties  to  sign  agreements  to  this  effect,  which  I keep  on  record  for  the  Depart- 
ment. 

I have  had  requests  from  Kansas,  Ohio,  Alabama,  Illinois,  Wyoming  and  Texas,  which 
shows  how  well  known  the  Department  of  Labor  of  this  great  state  has  become. 

The  total  number  of  local  investigations  was  28. 

Wages  which  were  given  to  the  respective  employees,  amount  of  money  collected — $92042. 
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Amount  of  money  returned  from  agencies — $72.00 

Amount  that  had  to  be  turned  over  to  attorney  for  collection — $78.62 

In  conclusion,  I would  like  to  state  that  I appreciated  the  assistance  I received  from  the 
other  departments,  Mr.  Harvey  Osborne,  Superintendent  of  the  Men's  Department,  and  from  Mrs. 
Holly  Jarboe,  Superintendent  of  the  Women’s  Department ; they  were  very  cordial  in  their  advice 
and  assistance. 

Trusting  next  year  will  develop  more  room  for  action.  Respectfully  submitted, 

JOSEPH  A.  GALLAGHER, 

Assistant  Commissioner  and  Inspector  of  Labor  Agencies,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 

St.  Louis  Private  Employment  Agency,  Inspection  Department. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  1,  1917. 

Hon.  William  H.  Lewis,  Commissioner, 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 

Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 

Sir — I have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a report  covering  the  operation  of  this  office  for 
the  period  from  April  15,  1917,  the  date  I entered  the  department,  up  to  and  including  Septem- 
ber 30,  1917,  the  end  of  our  fiscal  year. 

Since  I first  took  hold,  many  wage  disputes  between  employer  and  employe  have  been  brought 
to  the  notice  of  this  office  for  adjustment,  the  complaints  coming,  in  most  cases,  from  the  em- 
ployes. I have  always  given  such  complaints  my  special  and  immediate  attention,  and  have 
found  that  most  of  them  originate  through  a misunderstanding  between  a straw-boss  and  the 
employe.  In  taking  the  matter  up  with  higher  authorities  I have,  in  nearly  every  case,  been 
able  to  reach  a settlement  satisfactory  to  all  persons  involved. 

As  to  the  licensed  labor  agencies  of  St.  Louis,  I am  pleased  to  state  that  the  number  of  com- 
plaints registered  against  labor  agents,  contrary  to  past  records,  was  reduced  to  a minimum, 
and,  in  the  last  few  weeks,  complaints  against  labor  agents  have  been  few  and  far  between. 

I have  carefully  watched  the  daily  papers  for  misleading  advertisements,  and  have  thor- 
oughly run  down  and  investigated  every  one  that  appeared  to  require  such  action,  and  am  still 
giving  the  matter  special  attention. 

In  my  opinion,  the  state  license  of  $50  per  year  exacted  by  Missouri  from  each  employment 
office  in  the  state  should  be  increased  at  least  one  hundred  per  cent. 

I also  recommend  that  all  private  labor  or  private  employment  agencies  be  required  to  keep 
an  accurate  and  complete  record  of  each  person  supplied  with  employment,  and  to  make  a monthly 
report  on  all  such  transactions  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  form  of  such  a report  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Department  and  the  reports  to  be  uniform.  It  is  suggested  that  each  such  record 
give  the  name  of  the  person  placed,  definite  postoffice  address,  age,  height,  color  of  eyes  and  hair, 
place  of  birth,  and  if  foreign  born,  the  years  the  individual  has  been  in  the  United  States  and 
whether  or  not  a citizen;  usual  occupation,  and  also  information  as  to  the  class  of  work  to  which 
applicant  was  sent,  name  and  address  of  each  employer.  The  report  should  state  the  actual 
number  of  persons  placed,  whether  male  or  female,  and  the  class  of  work  which  was  supplied. 

As  is  noted  in  the  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Frank  J.  O’Keefe,  St.  Louis  State  Free 
Employment  Bureau,  which  bureau  co-operates  with  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
here,  there  was  an  increase  of  6,k9h  persons  placed  in  satisfactory  positions  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  over  the  previous  one. 

In  this  connection  I desire  especially  to  mention  the  splendid  co-operation  of  Frank  J. 
O’Keefe,  Superintendent  of  the  State  Free  Employment  Bureau,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Spraggon, 
Superintendent  of  the  Women’s  Division  of  the  same  bureau,  with  the  St.  Louis  State  Private  Em- 
ployment Department,  which  I have  the  honor  to  be  in  charge  of.  These  officers  have  assisted  in 
every  manner  possible  and  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  official  capacities. 

I also  received  adequate  co-operation  from  the  St.  Louis  police  department  whenever  such 
service  was  needed  and  requested.  Respectfully  submitted, 

JOSEPH  J.  FARRELL, 

Assistant  Commissioner,  St.  Louis  Division,  Private  Employment 
Inspection  Department  of  Missouri. 


MISSOURI  S LABOR  COMMISSIONERS,  1879  TO  1918. 


Fifteen  different  Labor  Commissioners  have  controlled  the  destinies  of  the  Missouri  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  since  the  law  creating  the  Department  became  effective  in  1879.  At 
first  the  term  was  for  two  years,  but  in  1907  it  was  made  four  years,  and  Hon.  J.  C.  A.  Hiller  of 
St,  Louis  county,  now  a member  of  the  State  Capitol  Building  Commission,  appointed  to  that 
berth  by  Governor  Joseph  W.  Folk,  had  the  honor  of  serving  the  first  four  year  term,  being 
succeeded  on  June  15,  1911  by  Austin  W.  Biggs  of  St.  Louis,  appointed  for  four  years  by  the 
Republican  Governor,  Herbert  S.  Hadley.  The  next  Governor,  Elliot  W.  Major  being 
Democratic,  the  Senate  failed  to  confirm  Commissioner  Biggs  and  John  T.  Fitzpatrick  of 
Kansas  City  was  appointed  to  fill  the  unexpired  term.  At  the  close  of  1916  Governor  Major 
named  the  present  incumbent,  William  H.  Lewis,  to  fill  the  unexpired  two  and  a half  years 
of  the  four  year  term  and  he  was  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Senate  of  the  Forty-ninth 
General  Assembly  in  the  spring  of  1917.  The  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  became  officially  known  as  the  “Missouri  Red  Book”  in  1907,  on  the  suggestion  of 
Supervisor  of  Statistics,  A.  T.  Edmonston,  to  .cjLifitWguish  it  from  the  biennial  blue  book  of 
the  Secretary  of  State. 
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MISSOURI’S  LABOR  COMMISSIONERS,  1879  TO  1918. 


Commissioner. 

Term. 

Service. 

Commissioner. 

Term. 

Service. 

W.  H.  Hilkene 

1880-1882 

Two 

yrs. 

Arthur  Rozelle 

1897-1899 

Two 

yrs. 

H.  J.  Spaunhorst.  . . 
H.  A.  Newman 

1882-1883 

One 

yr. 

Thomas  P.  Rixey. . . 

1899-1901 

Two 

yrs. 

1883-1885 

Two 

yrs. 

yrs. 

Wm.  Anderson 

1901-1907 

Six 

yrs. 

yrs. 

Oscar  Kochtitzky . . . 

1885-1889 

Four 

J.  C.  A.  Hiller 

1907-1911 

Four 

Lee  Meriwether .... 

1889-1891 

Two 

yrs. 

Austin  W.  Biggs . . . 

1911-1913 

Two 

yrs. 

Willard  C.  Hall.  . . . 

1891-1893 

Two 

yrs. 

John  T.  Fitzpatrick. 

1913-1917 

3| 

yrs. 

1 

Henry  Blackmore. . . 
Lee  Meriwether.  . . . 

1893-1895 

1895-1897 

Two 

Two 

yrs. 

yrs. 

William  H.  Lewis. . . 

1917-1919 

(*: 

*To  fill  the  uncompleted  term  of  two  and  a half  years. 


FEDERAL  CHILD  LABOR  ACT,  EFFECTIVE  SEPTEMBER  1,  1917, 

IS  FAR  REACHING. 

That  the  Federal  child  labor  law,  effective  September  1,  1917,  in  Missouri  and  all  other 
states,  is  further  reaching  than  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  the  case,  was  emphasized  by  a 
Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Bulletin,  dealing  with  the  subject,  issued  in  February. 
1917,  and  published  that  month  by  all  the  daily  newspapers  in  the  state  and  in  many  of  the 
larger  weekly  ones. 

The  new  Federal  act  places  the  minimum  age  limit  for  juveniles  working  in  and  around 
mines  and  quarries  at  16  years,  and  in  certain  factories,  workshops  and  manufacturing  estab-* 
lishments  at  14  years,  if  their  products  are  entered  for  either  interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
either  directly  or  through  an  agent,  representative,  wholesaler,  jobber  or  retailer.  The  law 
went  into  effect  all  over  the  country  September  1,  1917,  and  covers  all  commodities  and 
mine  outputs  removed  from  the  premises  of  a manufacturing  or  mining  plant  where  child 
labor  has  been  employed  within  thirty  days  of  such  a removal. 

The  thirty  day  limit  was  affixed  to  the  Federal  law  to  give  all  mine  operators,  factory 
owners  and  dealers  who  had  commodities  on  hand  wholly  or  partly  produced  by  children 
under  the  age  minimums,  an  opportunity  to  dispose  of  the  accumulations  but  does  not  protect 
the  products  of  any  such  employers  of  child  labor  after  August  1,  1917. 

While  the  Federal  child  labor  act  also  extends  to  manufacturing  establishments  such 
as  mills,  canneries,  workshops  and  factories,  child  labor  employers  of  this  divisions  are 
given  the  advantage  of  two  years  in  such  industries  by  the  minimum  age  being  fixed  at 
14  years,  if  their  products  are  ever  offered  for  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  It  is  parti- 
cularity specified  however  that  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  thus  employed 
shall  not  labor  more  than  eight  hours  a day  for  more  than  six  consecutive  days  a week,  or  any 
day  before  six  a.  m.  or  after  seven  p.  m.,  this  latter  provision  prohibiting  night  work  entirely 
for  such  juvenile  toilers.  The  punishment  for  a violation  of  the  act  is  a fine  from  $100  and 
$200  to  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  nomths,  or  both  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

The  Federal  act  provides  for  the  issuance  of  Federal  certificates  under  which  children 
between  fourteen- and  sixteen  years  can  toil  in  manufacturing  establishments,  but  a state 
employment  certificate  issued  by  competent  authority  which  guarantees  that  such  a toiler 
is  over  fourteen  years  of  age  is  sufficient  evidence  in  behalf  of  a defendant  against  whom  a 
charge  of  violating  this  portion  of  the  Federal  child  labor  act  has  been  brought,  to  bring 
about  acquittal. 

WHERE  THE  14  YEAR  MINIMUM  DOES  NOT  APPLY. 

The  Federal  child  labor  act  further  provides  that  it  does  not  apply  to  the  products  of 
bona  fide  boys’  and  girls’  canning  clubs  recognized  by  the  agricultural  department  of  any 
state,  or  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  Federal  act  does  not  in  the  least  conflict  with  the  factory  portion  of  the  Missouri 
child  labor  law  which  latter  measure  prohibits  the  employment  of  boys  and  girls  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  in  any  pursuit,  save  in  agricultural  or  domestic  service,  but  which  further  stipu- 
lates that  children  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  under  the  claim  of  necessity  can 
toil  in  certain  industries  on  the  strength  of  a state  certificate  issued  to  that  effect.  Large 
mail  order  houses  located  in  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  in  future  will  have  to  exercise 
greater  discretion  in  their  interstate  trade  so  as  not  to  ship  goods  made  within  the  thirty  days 
limit  by  manufacturers  in  violation  of  the  Federal  child  labor  act,  if  they  care  to  keep  out  of 
the  clutches  of  the  Federal  authorities.  Missouri  mines  and  quarries  were  not  affected,  to 
any  great  extent,  by  the  Federal  child  labor  act  for  the  reason  that  such  child  labor  has  been 
almost  entirely  unknown  to  these  two  industries  for  a decade.  Thousand  of  tons  of  Missouri 
lead,  zinc,  iron  and  coal  are  annually  shipped  into  other  states,  but  the  Missouri  child  labor 
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act  and  other  regulating  laws  practically  abolished  child  labor  under  the  age  of  sixteen  in 
mines  and  quarries  ten  years  ago.  While  some  Missouri  boot  and  shoe  factories,  clothing 
manufacturers  and  canneries  which  ship  their  products  into  other  states,  employ  children 
under  sixteen  years,  not  anywhere  in  the  state  is  there  to  be  found  a juvenile  worker  under 
fourteen  years  in  these  industries,  and  all  toilers  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  are  work- 
ing under  the  regulation  and  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Factory  Inspector  on  child  labor  certi- 
ficates. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  Attorney  General,  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Secretary 
of  Labor,  as  members  of  the  Federal  child  labor  law  enforcement  board  the  law  created,  to 
make  public  from  time  to  time  uniform  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  act.  The  United  States  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  to  enforce  the  law 
and  to  employ  such  deputies  as  may  be  needed  to  rigidly  carry  out  all  of  its  provisions.  A 
person  making  a false  statement  or  presenting  false  evidence  in  relation  to  any  child  labor 
certificate,  or  application  for  one,  is  amenable  to  prosecution,  and,  on  conviction,  suffer  the 
same  fine  or  imprisonment  as  is  provided  for  mine  operators  and  manufacturers  who  violate 
the  act. 

The  Federal  Child  Labor  Law  Enforcing  Board,  before  the  measure  became  effective, 
ruled  that  all  mine  workers  over  16  years,  but  under  17  years,  had  to  present  certificates 
fully  establishing  that  fact,  to  mine  operators  before  they  could  legally  be  allowed  to  go  to 
work,  the  object  of  the  ruling  being  to  protect  the  employer  who  might,  unknowingly  and 
unintentionally  employ  some  one  under  16  years,  a performance  constituting  a violation  of 
the  Federal  child  labor  act,  even  if  the  false  representations  were  made  by  the  youthful 
worker.  Power  was  granted  the  Missouri  State  Factory  Inspector  and  his  authorized  repre- 
sentatives by  the  proper  Federal  authorities  to  issue  16-to-17-years-old  working  certificates 
until  other  provisions  could  be  made.  The  Missouri  child  labor  act  gives  the  State  Factory 
Inspector  authority  to  issue  employment  certificates  to  children  between  14  and  16  years, 
which  are  acceptable  to  the  Federal  authorities  but  the  measure  fails  to  provide  for  working 
certificates  for  juveniles  over  sixteen  years. 

After  the  Federal  child  labor  act,  which  is  given  in  full  immediately  following,  come 
the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Federal  Child  Labor  Law  Enforcing  Board  to  put 
the  law  into  operation,  carry  out  fully  its  provisions,  protect  employers  against  false  repre- 
sentations from  children  under  the  minimum  ages  anxious  to  work,  and  construing  and 
interpreting  other  points  and  technicalities  around  which  there  was  doubt  as  to  their  meaning 
and  intention. 

FEDERAL  CHILD  LABOR  LAW,  EFFECTIVE  ON  AND  AFTER  SEPTEMBER  1,  1917. 

An  act  to  prevent  interstate  commerce  in  the  products  of  child  labor,  and  for  other  purposes — 
public — No.  21+9;  Sixty-fourth  Congress — House  bill,  8231+ ; approved  by  the  President,  September , 
1916,  and,  effective,  under  a provision  of  the  law,  September  1,  1917: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  Thai  no  producer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  shall  ship  or  deliver  for  shipment 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  any  article  or  commodity  the  product  of  any  mine  or  quarry, 
situated  in  the  United  Stales,  in  which  within  thirty  days  prior  to  the  time  of  the  removal  of  such 
products  therefrom  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  have  been  employed  or  permitted  to 
work,  or  any  article  or  commodity  the  product  of  any  mill,  cannery,  workshop,  factory,  or  manu- 
facturing establishment,  situated  in  the  United  States,  in  which  within  thirty  days  prior  to  the 
removal  of  such  product  thereform  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  have  been  employed  or 
permitted  to  work,  or  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  years  and  sixteen  years  have  been  employed 
or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  day,  or  more  than  six  days  in  any  week,  or  after 
the  hour  of  seven  o'clock  postmeridian,  or  before  the  hour  of  six  o'clock  antemeridian:  Provided, 

That  a prosecution  and  conviction  of  a defendant  for  the  shipment  or  delivery  for  shipment  of  any 
article  or  commodity  under  the  conditions  herein  prohibited  shall  be  a bar  to  any  further  prosecution 
against  the  same  defendant  for  shipments  or  deliveries  for  shipment  of  any  such  article  or  commodity 
before  the  beginning  of  said  prosecution. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  constitute  a board  to  make  and  publish  from  time  to  time  uniform  rules  and  regulations  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  That  for  the  purpose  of  securing  proper  enforcement  of  this  act  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  or  any  person  duly  authorized  by  him,  shall  have  authority  to  enter  and  inspect  at  any  time 
mines,  quarries,  mills,  canneries,  workshops,  factories,  manufacturing  establishments,  and  other 
places  in  which  goods  are  produced  or  held  for  interstate  commerce;  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  have  authority  to  employ  such  assistance  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  authorized  by  appropriation  or  other  law. 

Sec.  l+.  That  it  shall  be  the  duiy  of  each  district  attorney  to  whom  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
report  any  violation  of  this  act,  or  to  whom  any  State  factory  or  mining  or  quarry  inspector,  com- 
missioner of  labor.  State  medical  inspector,  or  school-attendance  officer,  or  any  other  person  shall 
present  satisfactory  evidence  of  any  such  violation  to  cause  appropriate  proceedings  to  be  commenced 
and  prosecuted  in  the  proper  courts  oj  the  United  States  without  delay  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
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penalties  in  such  case  herein  provided:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 

to  apply  to  bona  fide  boys’  and  girls’  canning  clubs  recognized  by  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  the  several  Slates  and  of  the  United  States. 

PENALTY  PROVISIONS  FOR  VIOLATING  MEASURE. 

Sec.  5.  That  any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this  act,  or  who 
refuses  or  obstructs  entry  or  inspection  authorized  by  section  three  of  this  act,  shall  for  each  offense 
prior  to  the  conviction  of  such  person  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  be  punished  by  a fine  of  not 
more  than  $200,  and  shall  for  each  offense  subsequent  to  such  conviction  be  punished  by  a fine  of 
not  more  thajx  $1,000,  nor  less  than  $100,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  months,  or 
by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court:  Provided,  That  no  dealer  shall 

be  prosecuted  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  a shipment,  delivery  for  shipment,  or  trans- 
portation who  establishes  a guaranty  issued  by  the  person  by  whom  the  goods  shipped  or  delivered 
for  shipment  or  transportation  were  manufactured  or  produced,  resident  in  the  United  States,  to 
the  effect  that  such  goods  were  produced  or  manufactured  in  a mine  or  quarry  in  which  within 
thirty  days  prior  to  their  removal  therefrom  no  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  were  employed 
or  permitted  to  work,  or  in  a mill,  cannery,  workshop,  factory , or  manufacturing  establishment,  in 
which  within  thirty  days  prior  to  the  removal  of  such  goods  therefrom  no  children  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  were  employed  or  permitted  to  work,  nor  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  years 
and  sixteen  years  employed  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  day  or  more  than 
six  days  in  any  week  or  after  the  hour  of  seven  o'clock  postmeridian  or  before  the  hour  of  six  o'clock 
antemeridian;  and  in  such  event,  if  the  guaranty  contains  any  false  statement  of  a material  fact, 
the  guarantor  shall  be  amenable  to  prosecution  and  to  the  fine  or  imprisonment  provided  by  this 
section  for  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Said  guaranty,  to  afford  the  protection  above 
provided,  shall  contain  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  giving  the  same:  And  provided  further. 

That  no  producer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  shall  be  prosecuted  under  this  act  for  the  shipment, 
delivery  for  shipment,  'or  transportation  of  a product  of  any  mine,  quarry,  mill,  cannery,  workshop , 
factory,  or  manufacturing  establishment,  if  the  only  employment  therein,  within  thirty  days  prior 
to  the  removal  of  such  product  therefrom  of,  a child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  has  been  that  of  a 
child  as  to  whom  the  producer  or  manufacturer  has  in  good  faith  procured,  at  the  time  of  employing 
such  child,  and  has  since  in  good  faith  relied  upon  and  kept  on  file  a certificate,  issued  in  such  form, 
under  such  conditions,  and  by  such  persons  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board,  showing  the  child 
to  be  of  such  an  age  that  the  shipment,  delivery  for  shipment,  or  transportation  was  not  prohibited 
by  this  act.  Any  person  who  knowingly  makes  a false  statement  or  presents  false  evidence  in  or 
in  relation  to  any  such  certificate  or  application  therefor  shall  be  amenable  to  prosecution  and  to  the 
fine  or  imprisonment  provided  by  this  section  for  violations  of  this  act.  In  any  State  designated 
by  the  board,  an  employment  certificate  or  other  similar  paper  as  to  the  age  of  the  child,  issued 
under  the  laws  of  that  State  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  a certificate  herein  prodded  for. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  word  “ person ” as  used  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  include  any  individual 
or  corporation  or  the  members  of  any  partnership  or  other  unincorporated  association.  The  term 
“ ship  or  deliver  for  shipment  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce"  as  used  in  this  act  means  to  trans- 
port or  to  ship  or  deliver  for  shipment  from  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  to  or 
through  any  other  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  to  any  foreign  country ; and  in 
the  case  of  a dealer  means  only  to  transport  or  to  ship  or  deliver  for  shipment  from  the  State,  Territory 
or  district  of  manufacture  or  production. 

Sec.  7.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  one  year  from  the  date  of  its  passage. 

Approved,  September  1,  1916. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  FORMULATED  AND  PROMULGATED  FOR 
THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  CHILD  LABOR  LAW. 

Thirteen  rules  and  regulations  were  formulated  in  1917  by  the  Federal  Child  Labor 
Law  Enforcing  Board,,  consisting  of  the  United  States  Attorney- General,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  child  labor 
law,  and  so  that  mine  operators  and  manufacturers  and  others  affected  thereby  could  readily 
construe  and  interpret  all  sections  and  'Clauses  thereof.  Particular  attention  is  called  to 
regulation  No.  1,  which  makes  it  necessary  for  mine  operators  employing  youths  over  16 
years  and  under  17  to  procure  from  each  a certificate  as  evidence  that  the  age  of  16 
years  has  been  reached,  and  have  it  on  file  ready  for  inspection  at  any  time  by  a Federal 
child  labor  inspector.  The  Federal  act  places  the  minimum  age  for  the  employment  of  a 
youth  in  and  around  a mine  at  16  years  but  the  Federal  Board  ruled  that  Avhile  a youth  of 
16  can  work  in  this  industry  a certificate  is  necessary  to  establish  that  such  an  employee  is 
really  between  16  and  17  years  so  as  to  fully  protect  the  employer  against  false  representa- 
tions. The  thirteen  rules  and  regulations  which  were  generally  promulgated  in  the  summer 
of  1917  in  a circular  under  the  title  of  “Child  Labor  Division  Circular  No.  1,”  provide  for: 
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Regulation  1.  Certificate  of  age.  Regulation  7. 

Regulation  2.  Proof  of  age.  Regulation  8. 

Regulation  3.  Authorization  of  acceptance  of 
State  certificates. 


Days  of  employment. 
Time  record. 


Regulation  J+. 

tificates. 
Regulation  5. 
Regulation  6 . 


Regulation  9.  Inspection . 


Suspension  of  revocation  of  cer- 

Regulation  10. 

Revoked  or  suspended  certificates. Regulation  11. 
Hours  of  employment.  Regulation  12. 

Regulation  13. 
regulations. 


Obstructing  inspection. 
Removal  of  products. 

Guaranty  of  protection. 
Alteration  and  amendment  of 


While  no  boy  or  girl  under  14  years  can  legally  work  ip  or  around  any  manufactory 
which  offers  its  products  for  interstate  commerce,  those  who  are  over  14  but  under  16  years 
must  procure  and  file  with  their  employers  as  evidence  to  that  fact  a certificate  similar  to 
the  one  stipulated  for  a youth  between  16  and  17  years  seeking  employment  in  or  around 
a mine. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  a provision  in  the  Federal  Law  that  “in  any  State  designated 
by  the  Federal  board  the  (Attorney-General,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor;)  an  employment  certificate  or  other  similar  paper  as  to  the  age  of  the  child,  issued 
under  the  laws  of  that  State  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  a certificate  herein  provided  for.” 

The  Federal  board  is  empowered  to  “make  and  publish  from  time  to  time  uniform  rules 
and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,”  and  has  already  formulated 
rigid  regulations  as  to  the  evidence  of  age  acceptable  under  the  Federal  law. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  FOR  CARRYING  OUT  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  AN 
ACT  OF  THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  APPROVED  SEPTEMBER 

1,  1916,  ENTITLED  “AN  ACT  TO  PREVENT  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 

IN  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  CHILD  LABOR,  AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES.” 

Regulation  1.  Certificates  of  age. — Certificates  of  age,  in  order  to  protect  the 
producer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  from  prosecution,  shall  be  either: 

1.  Federal  age  certificates  issued  by  persons  hereafter  to  be  designated  by  the  board  for 

children  between  19  and  17  years  of  age  when  employment  in  or  about  a mine  or  quarry  is  con- 
templated and  for  children  between  lk  and  16  years  of  age  when  employment  in  a mill,  cannery, 
workshop,  factory,  or  manufacturing  establishment  is  contemplated.  Such  certificates  shall 
contain  the  following  information:  (f)  Name  of  child;  (2)  place  and  date  of  birth  of  child 

together  with  statement  of  evidence  on  which  this  is  based,  except  when  a physician's  certificate 
of  physical  age  is  accepted  by  the  issuing  officer,  in  which  case  physical  age  shall  be  shown;  ( 3 ) 
sex  and  color;  ( k ) signature  of  child;  (5)  name  and  address  of  child’s  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian; 
(6)  signature  of  issuing  officer ; and  (7)  date  and  place  of  issuance. 

2.  Employment,  age,  or  working  certificate,  permit,  or  paper  issued  under  Stale  authority 
in  such  States  as  are  hereafter  designated  by  the  board. 

Regulation  2.  Proof  of  age. — Persons  authorized  by  the  board  to  issue  age  cer- 
tificates under  the  authority  of  this  act  shall  issue  such  certificates  only  upon  the  application 
in  person  of  the  child  desiring  employment,  accompanied  by  its  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian 
and  after  having  received,  examined,  and  approved  documentary  evidence  of  age  showing 
that  the  child  is  14  years  of  age  or  over  if  employment  in  a mill,  cannery,  workshop,  factory, 
or  manufacturing  establishment  is  contemplated,  or  that  the  child  is  between  16  and  17 
years  of  age  if  employment  in  or  about  a mine  or  quarry  is  contemplated;  which  evidence 
shall  consist  of  one  of  the  following-named  proofs  of  age,  to  be  required  in  the  order  herein 
designated,  as  follows: 

(a)  A birth  certificate  or  attested  transcript  thereof  issued  by  a registrar  of  vital  sta- 
tistics or  other  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  recording  births. 

(&)  A record  of  baptism  or  a certificate  or  attested  transcript  thereof  showing  the  date 
of  birth  and  place  of  baptism  of  the  child. 

BONA  FIDE  CONTEMPORARY  RECORDS  ACCEPTABLE. 

(c)  A bona  fide  contemporary  record  of  the  date  and  place  of  the  child’s  birth  kept 
in  the  Bible  in  which  the  records  of  the  births  in  the  family  of  the  child  are  preserved,  or 
other  documentary  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  such  person  as  he  may 
designate,  such  as  a passport  showing  the  age  of  the  child,  a certificate  of  arrival  in  the  United 
States  issued  by  the  United  States  immigration  officers  and  showing  the  age  of  the  child,  or 
a life  insurance  policy;  provided  that  such  other  satisfactory  documentary  evidence  has  been 
in  existence  at  least  one  year  prior  to  the  time  it  is  offered  in  evidence;  and  provided  further 
that  a school  record  or  a parent’s,  guardian’s,  or  custodian’s  affidavit,  certificate,  or  other 
written  statement  of  age  shall  not  be  accepted  except  as  specified  in  paragraph  ( d ). 

( d ) A certificate  signed  by  a public-health  physician  or  a public-school  physician, 
specifying  what  in  the  opinion  of  such  physician  is  the  physical  age  of  the  child;  such  certificate 
shall  show  the  height  and  weight  of  the  child  and  other  facts  concerning  its  physical  develop- 
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ment  revealed  by  such  examination  and  upon  which  the  opinion  of  the  physician  as  to  the 
physical  age  of  the  child  is  based.  A parent’s,  guardian’s,  or  custodian’s  certificate  as  to 
the  age  of  the  child  and  a record  of  age  as  given  on  the  register  of  the  school  which  the  child 
first  attended  or  in  the  school  census,  if  obtainable,  shall  be  submitted  with  the  physician’s 
certificate  showing  physical  age. 

The  officer  issuing  the  age  certificate  for  a child  shall  require  the  evidence'of  age  specified 
in  subdivision  (a)  in  preference  to  that  specified  in  any  subsequent  subdivision  and  shall  not 
accept  the  evidence  of  age  permitted  by  any  subsequent  subdivision  unless  he  shall  receive 
and  file  evidence  that  the  evidence  of  age  required  by  the  preceding  subdivision  or  subdi- 
visions can  not  be  obtained. 

Regulation  3.  Authorization  of  acceptance  of  State  certificates. — States  in 
which  the  age,  employment,  or  working  certificates,  permits,  or  papers  are  issued  under 
State  authority  substantially  in  accord  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  and  with  regulation 
2 hereof  may  be  designated,  in  accordance  with  section  5 of  the  act,  as  States  in  which  cer- 
tificates issued  under  State  authority  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  those  issued 
under  the  direct  authority  of  this  act,  except  as  individual  certificates  may  be  suspended  or 
revoked  in  accordance  with  regulations  4 and  8.  Certificates  in  States  so  designated  shall 
have  this  force  and  effect  for  the  period  of  time  specified  by  the  board,  unless  in  the  judgment 
, of  the  board  the  withdrawal  of  such  authorization  at  an  earlier  date  seems  desirable  for  the 
effective  administration  of  the  act.  Certificates  requiring  conditions  or  restrictions  additional 
to  those  required  by  the  Federal  act  or  by  the  rules  and  regulations  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  act. 

WHEN  AND  HOW  CERTIFICATES  ARE  SUSPENDED. 

Section  1.  Whenever  an  inspector  duly  authorized  under  this  act  shall  find  that  the 
age  of  a child  employed  in  any  mill,  cannery,  workshop,  factory,  manufacturing  establish- 
ment, mine,  or  quarry  as  given  on  a certificate  is  incorrect,  or  that  the  time  record  is  not 
kept  in  accordance  with  regulation  8,  he  shall  notify  the  child,  the  employer,  and  the  issuing 
officer  that  the  certificate  or  the  acceptance  of  a State  certificate  for  the  purposes  of  this 
act  is  suspended  and  indicate  such  suspension  on  the  certificate  or  certificates. 

Sec.  2.  A statement  of  the  facts  for  which  the  suspension  was  made  shall  be  forwarded 
by  the  inspector  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  such  person  as  he  may  designate,  who  will 
either  (a)  revoke  or  withdraw  the  certificate  or  the  acceptance  of  the  certificate,  or  ( b ) veto 
the  suspension,  as  in  his  judgment  the  facts  of  the  case  warrant. 

Due  notice  shall  be  sent  to  the  child’s  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian,  to  the  employer, 
and  to  the  issuing  officer  of  the  action  taken  in  regard  to  a suspended  certificate. 

Sec.  3.  If  the  suspension  of  a certificate  be  vetoed,  a new  certificate  shall  be  issued  upon 
the  surrender  of  the  one  suspended.  If  for  any  reason  such  new  certificate  can  not  be  ob- 
tained from  a State  issuing  officer,  the  notice  of  the  veto  if  attached  to  a suspended  certificate 
shall  be  recognized  and  accepted  as  meeting  the  requirements  of  section  5 of  the  act. 

Regulation  5.  Revoked  or  suspended  certificates.— A revoked  or  suspended  cer- 
tificate will  not  protect  a producer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  from  prosecution  under  section 
5 of  the  act  after  notice  of  such  suspension  or  revocation,  except  as  provided  in  regulation  4. 

Regulation  6.  Hours  of  employment. — In  determining  whether  children  between 
14  and  16  years  of  age  have  been  employed  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  day  the  hours  of 
employment  shall  be  computed  from  the  time  the  child  is  required  or  permitted  or  suffered 
to  be  at  the  place  of  employment  up  to  the  time  when  he  leaves  off  work  for  the  day,  exclusive 
of  a single  continuous  period  of  a definite  length  of  time  during  which  the  child  is  off  work 
and  not  subject  to  call. 

Regulation  7.  Days  of  employment. — A child  may  not  be  employed  for  more  than 

six  consecutive  days. 

Regulation  8.  Time  record. — Section  1.  A time  record  shall  be  kept  daily  by  pro- 
ducers or  manufacturers,  showing  the  hours  of  employment  in  accordance  with  regulation  6 
for  each  and  every  child  between  14  and  16  years  of  age,  whether  employed  on  a time  or  a 
piece-rate  basis. 

Sec.  2.  Certificates  of  age  for  children  employed  in  any  mine  or  quarry  or  in  any  mill, 
cannery,  workshop,  factory,  or  manufacturing  establishment  may  be  suspended  or  revoked 
for  failure  on  the  part  of  a manufacturer  or  producer  to  keep  time  records  as  required  by 
this  regulation  or  for  false  or  fraudulent  entries  made  therein. 

POWERS  OF  AUTHORIZED  INSPECTORS  DEFINED. 

Regulation  9.  Inspection. — An  inspector  duly  authorized  under  this  act  shall  have 
the  right  to  enter  and  inspect  any  mine  or  quarry,  mill,  cannery,  worhskop,  factory,  or  manu- 
facturing establishment,  and  other  places  in  which  goods  are  produced  or  held  for  interstate 
commerce;  to  inspect  the  certificates  of  age  kept  on  file,  time  records  and  such  other  records 
of  the  producer  or  manufacturer  as  may  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  act;  to  have  access 
to  freight  bills,  shippers’  receipts,  or  other  records  of  shipments  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce kept  by  railroads,  express  companies,  steamship  lines,  or  other  transportation  com- 
panies so  far  as  they  may  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  act. 


WELFARE  WORK  FOR  EMPLOYES,  UNION  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANY,  ST.  LOUIS,  1917. 
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Hat  and  cloak  checking  rooms  at  entrance  to  Auditorium,  tenth  floor  of  the  huge  business  building  at  Twelfth  and  Locust  streets. 
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Regulation  10.  Obstructing  Inspection. — Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  a 
producer  or  manufacturer  to  produce  for  examination  by  an  inspector  the  certificates  of  age 
kept  on  file  and  any  child  in  the  employ  of  a manufacturer  or  producer  whom  the  inspector 
may  ask  to  see.  Concealing  or  preventing  or  attempting  to  conceal  or  prevent  a child  from 
appearing  before  an  inspector  or  being  examined  by  him  or  hindering  or  delaying  in  any 
way  an  inspector  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  shall  be  considered  an  obstruction  of  in- 
spection within  the  meaning  of  section  5. 

Sec.  2.  No  owner,  manager,  or  other  person  in  charge  of  premises  or  records  shall  be 
subject  to  prosecution  for  obstruction  of  inspection  if  the  inspector  shall  refuse  upon  request 
to  submit  his  identification  card  for  examination  by  such  owner,  manager,  or  other  person. 

Regulation  11.  Removal. — Withdrawal  for  any  purpose  of  an  article  or  commodity 
from  the  place  where  it  was  manufactured  or  produced  constitutes  a removal  thereof  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act;  and  the  30-day  period  within  which  employment  of  children  contrary 
to  the  standards  prescribed  in  section  1 of  the  act  results  in  prohibiting  shipment  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  shall  be  computed  from  that  time. 

GUARANTY  PROTECTING  DEALER  DEFINED. 

Regulation  12.  Guaranty. — Section  1.  A guaranty  to  protect  a dealer  from  prose- 
cution under  section  5 of  the  act  shall  be  signed  by  and  contain  the  name  and  address  of 
the  manufacturer  or  producer;  it  shall  be  specific,  covering  the  particular  goods  shipped  or 
delivered  for  shipment  or  transportation,  and  shall  not  be  a general  guaranty  covering  all 
goods  manufactured  or  produced  or  to  be  manufactured  or  produced  by  the  guarantors. 
It  may  be  incorporated  in  or  attached  to  or  stamped  or  printed  on  the  bill  of  sale,  bill  of 
lading,  or  other  schedule  that  contains  a list  of  the  goods  which  the  manufacturer  or  producer 
intends  to  guarantee. 

Sec.  2.  A dealer  shipping  goods  from  a State  other  than  the  State  of  manufacture  or 
production  does  not  require  a guaranty  in  order  to  be  protected  from  prosecution.  (See 
sec.  6 of  the  act.) 

Sec.  3.  A guaranty  substantially  in  accordance  with  the  following  forms  will  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  act; 

For  products  of  mines  or  quarries — 

(I  or  we),  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  guarantee  that  the  articles  or  commodities  listed 
herein  (or  specify  the  same)  were  produced  by  (me  or  us)  in  a mine  or  quarry  in  which  within 
30  days  prior  to  removal  of  such  product  therefrom  no  children  under  the  age  of  16  years 
were  employed  or  permitted  to  work. 

(Date  of  removal.) 

For  products  of  a mill,  cannery,  workshop,  factory,  or  manufacturing  establishment — 

(I  or  we),  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  guarantee  that  the  articles  or  commodities  listed 
herein  (or  specify  the  same)  were  produced  or  manufactured  by  (me  or  us)  in  a mill  (cannery, 
workshop,  factory,  or  manufacturing  establishment,)  in  which  within  30  days  prior  to  ti  e 
removal  of  such  product  therefrom  no  children  under  the  age  of  14  years  were  employed  or 
permitted  to  work,  nor  children  between  the  ages  of  14  years  and  16  years  were  employed  or 
permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  day  or  more  than  six  days  in  any  week,  or 
after  the  hour  of  7 o’clock  p.  m.  or  before  the  hour  of  6 o’clock  a.  m. 

(Name  and  place  of  business  of  producer  or  manufacturer.) 

(Date  of  removal.) 

Regulation  13.  Alteration  and  amendment  of  regulations. — These  regulations 
may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  time  without  previous  notice  by  the  board  as  constituted 
in  section  2 of  the  act. 

during  the  month  of  September,  1917,  a manufacturer  or  producer  may  substitute  for 
the  clause  “within  30  days  prior  to  the  removal  therefrom”  the  clause  “on  and  after  Sep- 
tember 1.  1917.” 


MISSOURI  CHILD  LABOR  PROBLEM,  1917,  CONDI- 
TIONS COMPARED  TO  THOSE  OF  1910. 

How  near  Missouri  is  to  solving  the  child  labor  problem  and  there  through  bettering 
the  environment  and  welfare  of  its  boys  and  girls,  is  emphasized  by  that  on  January  1,  1917, 
out  of  429,586  juveniles  between  10  and  15  years,  forming  a liberal  part  of  the  population  of 
the  state,  not  more  than  5,500  were  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  during  school  hours  during 
the  school  term,  and  nearly  all  of  these  exceptions  were  over  14  years  of  age,  the  excepted 
few  to  the  14  year  limit  being  boys  and  girls  engaged  in  domestic  and  farming  pursuits, 
classes  of  , employment  not  in  conflict  with  the  State  child  labor  law  prohibiting  the  employ- 
ment at  gainful  labor  of  boys  and  girls  under  14  years. 

The  amended  child  labor  laws  of  1911  and  the  compulsory  school  attendance  act  which 
necessitates  the  presence  in  some  school  a certain  number  of  days  in  each  year  term  of  all 
able  bodied  youths  under  14  years  probably  had  more  to  do  with  bringing  about  the  improve- 
ments this  article  calls  attention  to,  conditions  of  1917  compared  with  those  which  existed 
in  1910,  than  any  other  force  or  influence  known. 

Divided  between  the  two  sexes  Missouri’s  1917  population  of  children  10  years  and 
over  but  under  15  years,  consisted  of,  approximately,  216,483  boys  and  213,103  girls.  The 
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commencement  of  1917  saw  not  over  3,000  boys  under  15  years  engaged  in  gainful  occupations 
and  nearly  all  in  the  division  were  lads  over  14  years,  the  exceptions  being  the  few  following 
domestic  and  farm  pursuits,  and  for  such  the  compulsory  school  law  was  being  complied 
with.  For  213,103  girls  in  the  state,  on  the  same  day  and  year,  between  10  and  15  years, 
it  is  estimated  that  not  over  2,500  were  working  for  wages  and  most  of  such  unfortunates, 
save  a few  following  the  two  occupations  not  prohibited  by  the  child  labor  law,  were  over  14 
years  of  age. 

At  this  point  it  is  probably  well  to  state  that  the  above  facts  and  figures  do  not  include 
boys  delivering  and  selling  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  papers  and  other  publications,  running 
errands  and  performing  other  light  out-of-door  tasks,  for  a consideration,  after  school  hours, 
a class  of  work  which  does  not  interfere  with  the  physical  and  mental  developments  of  those 
thus  employed.  On  the  other  hand,  such  occupations  often  prove  beneficial  to  the  lads  so 
engaged  by  reason  of  the  open  air  activities  which  are  required  and  the  mental  work 
involved. 

Some  girls  between  12  and  15  years  did  then,  and  do  now,  after  school  hours  and  on 
Saturdays,  earn  pin  money  through  light  domestic  and  other  congenial  tasks  which  inflict  no 
injuries,  mentally,  physically  or  morally,  or  come  in  conflict  with  the  Missouri  child  labor 
law. 

MALE  CHILD  LABOR  PREDOMINATED. 

The  improvements  which  seven  years  of  time  have  brought  about  in  child  labor  in  Mis- 
souri is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  in  1910,  out  of  a juvenile  population  between  10  and  15 
years  of  387,319,  fully  53,702  boys  and  girls,  or  11.3  per  cent,  were  following  gainful  occupa- 
tions and  a very  few  of  the  number  were  attending  either  a day  or  night  school  or  receiving 
any  educational  instructions  whatsoever.  While  it  is  true  that  the  majority  of  such  toiling 
children  were  over  14  years,  yet  none  were  over  15  and  they  were  at  work,  some  at  tasks  to 
strenuous  to  allow  for  them  further  physical  development  and,  to  the  detriment  of  their  health 
and  often,  safety,  at  the  adolescent  period  of  life  which  is  always  a critical  one  for  youths 
supposed  to  become  the  progenitors  of  a future  generation. 

Conditions  were  much  more  deplorable  in'  1910  for  boys  than  for  girls  as  44,373  of  the 
195,183  then  in  the  state  between  10  and  15  years  were  working,  either  to  earn  their  own 
living,  or  to  help  parents,  or  older  brothers  and  sisters  supply  necessities  for  the  family,  the 
percentage  of  those  toiling  being  22.7.  For  girls,  9,329  out  of  192,136  then  in  the  state 
between  the  ages  dealt  with,  were  toiling  for  scant  wages,  and  some  longer  hours  than  was 
really  necessary,  the  percentage  of  this  portion  as  compared  with  the  whole  being  4.3. 

The  1900  showing  for  child  labor  in  Missouri,  as  was  the  case  in  nearly  every  other  state 
of  the  Union,  was  even  worse  than  in  1910,  61,649  out  of  413,418  boys  and  girls  then  in  Mis- 
souri between  10  and  15  years — most  of  them  being  over  14  but  under  15  years — were  at 
work  in  some  capacity,  the  percentage  being  14.9.  For  boys,  alone,  between  the  ages  con- 
sidered, 52,621  out  of  208,882,  or  25.1  per  cent,  were  working,  and,  for  girls,  9,028  out  of 
204,536  then  in  Missouri  between  10  and  15  years,  or  4.4  per  cent,  were  working.  Duplicated 
census  figures  from  St.  Joseph  in  1900  which  were  counted  twice,  caused  an  error  in  the 
returns  for  that  city,  not  discovered  until  the  1910  census  was  taken,  and  not  corrected  until 
then,  are  responsible  for  the  supposed  existence  of  a larger  number  of  children  in  that  city, 
of  all  ages,  and  adults,  also,  in  1900  than  in  1910,  when  the  figures  of  the  two  ten  year  periods 
are  compared,  but  with  necessary  corrections  made  the  percentages  given  above  remain 
the  same. 

It  is  probable  that  the  next  Legislature  of  Missouri,  the  Fiftieth  General  Assembly, 
will  amend  the  present  child  labor  law  so  that  it  will  prohibit  any  boy  or  girl  under  16  years, 
save  those  engaged  in  domestic  and  agricultural  pursuits,  from  working  at  gainful  occupations 
in  the  state.  The  Federal  child  labor  act,  which  prohibits,  as  an  interstate  commercial 
provision  under  certain  conditions  in  Missouri  and  all  other  states,  the  employment  of  juveniles 
in  specified  occupations  under  14  years,  and  places  the  minimum  age  at  16  years  in  other 
pursuits,  is  a step  in  the  direction  of  a general  minimum  working  age  of  16  years  for  child 
labor  the  country  over. 

SALIENT  PROVISIONS,  CHILD  LABOR  LAWS,  MISSOURI,  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  NINE  NEIGHBORING  STATES,  1917. 

The  tables  which  follows  give  the  salient  features  of  child  labor  laws  as  they  existed  in 
1917  for  the  United  States,  and  in  Missouri  and  ten  states  surrounding  this  commonwealth, 
to  wit:  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee  and 
Arkansas.  The  compilation  affords  an  opportunity  to  compare  the  chief  provisions  of 
the  legislation  the  states  embraced  in  the  same  have  enacted  to  protect  their  boys  and  girls 
while  they  are  passing  through  the  years  which  are  the  most  vital  in  moulding  them  into 
prosperous  and  otherwise  desirable  citizens. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  comparison  to  cover  the  means  provided  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  Federal,  or  of  the  State  laws.  Only  employments  apparently  covered 
by  the  Federal  laws  are  specified;  most  States  have  also  regulations  covering  minimum  age 
and  hours  of  labor  in  other  occupations. 
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MISSOURI  CHILD  LABOR  LAWS  REVISED;  NEW  SECTIONS  ENACTED. 

While  very  little  legislation  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children  has  been  enacted  in 
Missouri  since  the  session  of  1911,  the  measures  adopted  then  by  the  Forty-sixth  General 
Assembly  were  and  are  of  vast  importance  since  they  brought  existing  obsolete  statutes 
dealing  with  the  subject,  up  to  date  and,  in  some  cases,  entirely  new  sections  were 
substituted  for  some  which  no  longer  suited  conditions.  All  forms  of  child  labor  for  children 
under  14  years  in  Missouri,  save  in  domestic  and  farm  pursuits,  was  forever  prohibited.  It 
was  made  necessary  for  children  between  14  and  16  years  who.  through  necessity,  were  com- 
pelled to  work,  be  provided  with  an  employment  certificate  before  employment  could  be 
extended  to  them.  Other  measures  which  absolutely  prohibited  the  employment  of  children 
between  14  and  16  years  in  certain  pursuits,  were  made  laws.  The  compulsory  school  law 
of  1905,  amended  in  1909,  was  further  amended  to  fit  the  improved  conditions  two  years  of 
progress  had  brought  about  in  Missouri. 


IMPORTANT  CHILD  LEGISLATION,  OTHER  STATES,  1916. 

Three  states,  Georgia,  Louisiana  and  Maryland  passed  state  wide  compulsory  education 
laws.  Mississippi  is  now  the  only  state  which  has  no  compulsory  education  law.  Arkansas, 
Florida,  South  Carolina  and  Virginia  have  local  option  laws  in  year  1916. 

Kentucky — Children  under  16  employed  to  perform  in  licensed  theatre  exempt  from 
child  labor  law  if  not  residents  of  Kentucky  and  if  accompanied  by  parent  or  adult  custodian. 

Maryland — 8-hour  day  and  prohibition  of  night  work  for  children  in  factories,  stores, 
offices  and  other  common  gainful  occupations.  Age  limit  raised  from  12  to  14  years  for 
employment  in  mercantile  establishments,  stores,  offices,  boarding  houses,  places  of  amuse- 
ment, clubs,  distribution,  transmission  or  sale  of  merchandise. 

New  York — Age  limit  for  employment  in  factories,  stores,  offices  and  other  gainful 
occupations  raised  from  14  to  15  years  unless  child  of  14  has  completed  elementary  school. 
Employment  of  children  in  making  of  motion  picture  films  included  under  law  requiring 
children  under  16  to  have  permit  from  mayor  for  theatrical  ( xhibitions. 

Rhode  Island — Written  statement  of  employer  agreeing  to  employ  child  required  before 
work  permit  is  issued. 

Important  child  labor  laws  as  they  existed  in  Missouri  in  the  summer  of  1917,  with 
sections  omitted  which  detail  how  and  under  what  circumstances  child  labor  employment 
certificates  shall  be  i sued,  follow: 


CHILD  LABOR  LAWS,  MISSOURI,  1917. 

Sec.  1716.  Children  under  14  not  to  be  employed  save  in  certain  occupations. — No  child  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  at  any  gainful  occupation 
within  this  state,  except  at  agricultural  pursuits,  and  in  domestic  service. 

Sec.  1716.  Children  under  16  not  to  be  employed  in  certain  occupations — notices  to  be 
posted. — No  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  year&shall  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work 
at  any  gainful  occupation  in  this  state  more  than  forty -eight  hours  in  any  one  week,  nor  more  than 
eight  hours  per  day;  nor  before  the  hour  of  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  nor  after  the  hour  of  seven 
in  the  evening.  Every  employer  shall  post  in  a conspicuous  place  in  every  room  or  place  where 
such  minors  are  employerd  a printed  notice  stating  the  hours  of  service  required  of  them  each  day 
of  the  week,  the  hours  of  commencing  and  stopping  work,  and  the  hour,  or  hours,  when  the  time, 
or  times,  allowed  for  meals  begin  and  end.  The  printed  form  of  such  notice  shall  be  furnished 
by  the  state  factory  inspector. 

Sec.  1717. — Lists  of  children  employed  to  be  posted. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person, 
firm  of  corporation,  employing  minors  over  fourteen  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age  within  this 
state  to  keep  two  complete  lists  containing  the  names,  ages  and  places  of  residence  of  all  such  children 
employed  therein,  one  on  file  and  one  conspicuously  posted  near  the  principal  entrance  of  the  place 
or  establishment  in  which  such  children  are  employed. 


EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES,  JUVENILE  TOILERS,  14  TO  16  YEARS. 

Sec.  1718.  Child  not  to  be  employed  without  age  certificate — certificate  to  be  surrendered  to 
owner  on  termination  of  employment. — No  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  over  fourteen 
years  of  age,  shall  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  this  state  unless  there  is  first  pro- 
duced and  placed  on  file  at  the  time  of  employment,  and  accessible  to  any  facrory  inspector,  and  to 
any  school  attendance  officer,  or  to  any  other  authorized  officer,  or  employment  certificate  as  here- 
inafter prescribed.  On  termination  of  the  employment  of  any  such  child,  such  certificate  shall  be  forth- 
with surrendered  by  the  employer  to  the  owner  thereof,  or  in  the  event  said  certificate  is  not  called  for 
within  thirty  days,  it  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  employer  to  the  person  who  issued  the  same. 

Sec.  1719.  Employment  certificate,  by  whom  issued. — An  employment  certificate  shall  be 
issued  only  by  the  superintendent  of  instruction  of  any  board  of  education  in  this  state,  or  by  a 
person  authorized  by  him  in  writing,  or,  where  there  is  no  superintendent  of  instruction,  by  a 
person  authorized  by  the  board  of  directors  of  any  school  district  tn  this  state. 

Sec.  1726.  Presence  of  child,  prima  facie  evidence  of  employment. — The  presence  of  any 
person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  in  any  place  where  labor  is  employed,  shall  constitute  prima 
facie  evidence  of  his,  or  her,  employment  therein. 

Sec.  1726a.  Boys  under  10  and  girls  under  16  not  to  sell  papers,  etc.,  in  certain  places. — No 
boy  under  ten,  and  no  girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  sell,  or  expose,  or  offer  for  sale,  news- 
papers, magazines,  periodicals,  or  other  merchandise  in  any  street  or  hotels,  railway  stations, 
places  of  public  amusement,  places  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  manufactured  or  sold  or  public 
office  building  within  the  state. 


Child  Labor  Laws  of  Missouri,  1917. 
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PROHIBITED  EMPLOYMENT,  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS. 

Sec.  1726b.  Children  under  the  age  of  16  not  to  be  employed  in  certain  occupations. — No 
child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  at  any  of  the 
following  occupations  or  in  any  of  the  following  positions:  Sewing  machine  belts  in  any  work- 

shop or  factory,  or  assisting  therein  in  any  capacity  whatever;  adjusting  any  bell  to  any  machinery; 
oiling,  wiping  or  cleaning  machinery,  or  assisting  therein;  operating  or  assisting  in  operating 
circular  saws;  wood  jointers;  wood  shapers;  planers;  sandpaper  or  wood-polishing  machinery ; 
picker  machines;  machines  used  in  picking  wool;  machines  used  in  picking  cotton;  machines  used 
in  picking  hair;  machines  used  in  picking  upholstering  material;  paper-lacing  machines;  leather- 
burnishing  machines ; burnishing  machines  in  any  tannery  or  leather  manufactory ; job  or  cylinder 
printing  presses,  operated  by  power  other  than  foot  power;  emery  or  polishing  wheels  used  for 
polishing  metal;  wood-turning  and  boring  machinery;  stamping  machines  used  in  sheet-metal  and 
tinware  manufacturing;  stamping  machines  used  in  washer  and  nut  factories;  corrugating  rolls, 
such  as  are  used  in  roofing  and  washboard  factories;  steam  boilers;  steam  machinery ; or  other 
steam  generating  apparatus;  dough  brakes,  or  cracker  machinery  of  any  description;  wire  or 
strengthening  machinery;  rolling  mill  machinery,  punches  or  shears;  washing  grinding  or  mix- 
ing mills;  calender  rolls  in  rubber  manuf adoring;  laundering  machinery. 

Sec.  1726c.  Children  under  16  not  to  be  employed  in  manufacture  of  certain  goods,  or  in 
certain  positions. — No  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered 
to  work  in  any  capacity  in,  about  or  in  connection  with  the  preparing  any  composition  in  which 
dangerous  or  poisonous  acids  or  alkalies  are  used;  manufacture  of  paints,  colors  or  white  lead; 
dipping,  drying  or  packing  matches;  manufacturing,  packing  or  storing  powder,  dynamite,  nitro- 
glycerine compounds,  fuses  or  other  explosives;  manufacture  of  goods  for  immoral  purposes;  nor 
in,  about  or  in  connection  with  any  brewery,  or  other  establishment  where  malt  or  alcoholic 
liquors  are  manufactured,  packed,  wrapped  or  bottled;  hotel;  concert  hall;  moving  picture  shows; 
pool  and  billiard  halls;  wholesale  drug  store;  saloon,  or  place  of  amusement;  or  in  operating  any 
automobile,  motor  car  or  truck;  nor  in  bowling  alleys;  nor  in  any  other  employment  declared  by  the 
state  factory  inspector  to  be  dangerous  to  lives  and  limbs,  or  injurious  to  the  health  or  morals  of 
children  under  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Sec.  1726d.  Penalty. — The  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  a 
misdemeanor  and  every  day’s  violation  shall  constitute  a separate  offense,  and  any  person,  firm  or 
corporation  committing  such  violation  shall  be  punished  by  a fine  of  not  more  than  $ 100.00 , or  by 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  punishment. 


ILLEGAL  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

Sec.  4741.  Children  not  to  be  employed  in  certain  occupations. — It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  having  the  care,  custody  or  control  of  any  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  to  exhibit, 
use  or  employ,  or  in  any  manner,  or  under  any  pretense,  sell,  apprentice,  give  away,  let  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  any  such  child  to  any  person  in  or  for  the  vocation  or  occupation,  service  or  purpose 
of  singing,  playing  on  musical  instruments,  rope  or  wire  walking,  dancing,  begging  or  peddling, 
or  as  a gymnast,  contortionist,  rider  or  acrobat  in  any  place  whatsoever,  or  for  any  obscene,  indecent 
or  immoral  purpose,  exhibition  or  practice  whatsoever,  or  for  or  in  any  business,  exhibition  or 
vocation  injurious  to  the  health  or  dangerous  to  the  life  or  limb  of  such  child,  or  cause,  procure  or 
encourage  any  such  child  to  engage  therein.  Nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  apply  to  or 
effect  the  employment  or  use  of  any  such  child  as  a singer  or  musician  in  any  church,  school  or 
academy,  or  at  any  respectable  entertainment,  or  the  teaching  or  learning  the  science  or  practice  of 
music.  (. R.  S.  1899,  § 2186.) 

Sec.  47Jf2.  Continued, — It  shall  also  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  take,  receive,  hire, 
employ,  use,  exhibit  or  have  in  custody  any  child  under  the  age  and  for  the  purposes  prohibited  in 
section  tfhl  of  this  article.  (R.  S.  1899  § 2187.) 

Sec.  47Jf3.  Penalty  for  violating  preceding  sections. — Any  .person  convicted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  two  preceding  sections  shall  for  the  first  offense  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars,  or  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  and,  upon  conviction  for  a second  or  any  subsequent  offense,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  for  a term  not  exceeding  two 
years,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  ( R . S.  1899,  § 2188.) 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE  OF  CHILDREN. 

Sec.  10896.  Parents  and  guardians  required  to  send  children  to  school. — Every  parent, 
guardian  or  other  person  in  the  state  of  Missouri  having  charge  and  control  of  a child  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years  shall  cause  such  child  to  attend  regularly  some  day  school,  public, 
private,  parochial  or  parish  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  entire  time  the  school  which  said  child 
attends  is  in  session,  or  shall  provide  such  child  at  home  with  such  regular  daily  instruction  during 
the  usual  hours  as  shall  be,  in  the  judgment  of  a court  having  competent  jurisdiction,  substantially 
equivalent  at  least  to  the  instruction  given  children  of  like  age  at  said  day  school  in  the  locality  in 
which  the  child  resides:  Provided,  that  every  parent,  guardian  or  person  in  the  state  of  Missouri 

having  charge  and  control  of  a child  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years,  who  is  not 
actually  and  regularly  and  lawfully  engaged  in  some  useful  employment  or  service,  shall  cause 
said  child  to  attend  regularly  some  day  school  as  aforesaid.  ( Laws  1905,  p.  Uf6,  amended.  Laws 
1909,  p.  847.) 

Sec.  10897.  Child  may  be  excused  temporarily  when. — A child  between  the  ages  aforesaid 
may  be  excused  temporarily  from  complying  with  the  provisions  of  sections  10896  to  10905  inclusive, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  if  it  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  a court  of  competent  jurisdiction  that  said 
parent  or  guardian,  or  person  having  charge  and  control  of  said  child,  is  not  able,  through  extreme 
destitution,  to  provide  or  obtain  in  any  way  proper  clothing  for  said,  child;  or  that  said  child  is 
mentally  or  physically  incapacitated  to  attend  school  for  the  whole  period  required,  or  any  part 
thereof,  or  that  there  is  no  public  school  taught  within  two  and  one-half  miles  of  the  residence  of 
said  child  by  the  nearest  traveled  road,  or  that  said  child  had  completed  the  common  school  course 
as  prescribed  by  constituted  authority  or  its  equivalent  and  has  received  a certificate  of  graduation 
thereform.  (As  amended,  Laws  of  1911.) 

Sec.  Jflf92.  Mistreatment  of  child  or  apprentice. — If  any  mother  of  any  infant  child,  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  years,  or  any  father  of  any  such  infant  child,  born  in  or  legitimatized  by  lawful 
wedlock,  or  any  person  who  has  adopted  any  such  infant  child,  or  any  master  or  mistress  of  an 
apprentice,  under  such  age,  or  other  person  having  the  legal  care  and  control  of  any  such  infant 
shall,  without  lawful  excuse,  refuse  or  neglect  to  provide  for  such  infant  or  apprentice  necessary 
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food,  clothing  or  lodging,  or  shall  unlawfully  and  purposely  assault  such  infant  or  apprentice, 
whereby  his  life  shall  be  endangered  or  his  health  shall  have  been  or  shall  be  likely  to  be  permanently 
injured,  the  person  so  offending  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  peni- 
tentiary not  exceeding  three  years  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year, 
or  by  a fine  of  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  ( R . S. 
1899,  § 1857,  amended.  Laws  1909,  p.  450.) 


WORK  PROBLEM,  MISSOURI  SCHOOL  CHILDREN,  DURING  OUT- 
OF-SCHOOL  HOURS,  1917-16. 

A 1917  child  labor  investigation  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education,  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior,  covering  1916,  made  available  partial  facts  on  the  early  employ- 
ment of  565  Missouri  school  children  of  the  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  grades,  during  out- 
of-school  hours.  The  pupils  considered  consisted  of  257  boys  and  308  girls.  Information 
relating  to  the  following  points  was  collected: 

1.  The  proportion  of  school  children  who  work  during  out-of-school  hours. 

2.  The  amount  of  money  value  of  the  work. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  work  performed. 

h-  How  school  children  spend  their  leisure  hours. 

5.  Why  children  leave  school  at  an  early  age. 

6.  To  what  extent  can  gardening  replace  less  desirable  forms  of  employment. 

Principals  of  several  Missouri  schools  volunteered  to  obtain  the  desired  information  from 
their  pupils.  Eleven  states  were  embraced  in  the  inquiry.  The  returns  indicated  that  Mis- 
souri was  one  of  three  states  showing  the  highest  average  annual  earnings  per  child.  The 
result  of  the  investigation  in  Missouri  is  disclosed  by  the  following  tables: 


AMOUNT  AND  MONEY  VALUE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CERTAIN  MISSOURI 
SCHOOL  CHILDREN  OF  THE  SIXTH,  SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADES 
DURING  THE  YEAR  1916. 


Pupils  at  work  other  than  gar- 
dening, 1916 

204- 

36% 

Number  earning  $50  or  over, 
1916 

32 

16% 

Per  cent  working  out-of- 
school hours 

18% 

$2.11 

Per  cent  of  pupils  at  work  other 
than  gardening 

Per  cent  who  earned  $50  or 
over,  1916 

Average  weekly  earnings 

Aggregated  earnings  of  all 

Average  income  of  those  who 

Number  who  earned  $5  a 

while  at  work,  1916 

$5,083 

earned  $50  or  over  in  1916 

$82.71 

week  or  over,  1916 

6 

Average  income,  each,  while  at 

Number  who  worked  out-of- 

Per cent  earning  $5  a week 

work  in  1916 

26.05 

school  hours 

98 

or  over 

6% 

Average  weekly  earnings  of 

those  who  earned  $5  a week 

. 

or  over 

$8.82 

NUMBER  OF  MISSOURI  CHILDREN  CONDUCTING  GARDENS;  AGGREGATE 
VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS;  AMOUNT  OF  LAND  CULTIVATED;  OTHER  FACTS 
AND  FIGURES,  1916. 


Children  with  gardens 

159 

Average  value  per  child 

$9.83 

Total  area  in  square  feet  avail- 

able  

1,041,438 

Per  cent  of  children  gardening. 

28 

Total  area  in  square  feet  used 

Average  area  available,  all 

by  children 

369,160 

children 

1,801 

Aggregate  value  of  products. . 

$1,275 

Average  area  in  square  feet 

per  child 

2,035 

DISADVANTAGES  OF  SOME  GAINFUL  PURSUITS. 

The  Federal  investigation,  made  by  C.  D.  Jarvis,  covering  the  activities  of  14,391  children 
— 7,120  boys  and  7,271  girls,  disclosed  that  in  Missouri  and  the  majority  of  the  states  the 
law  forbids  the  employment  of  children  under  the  minimum  age  of  14.  Few  states,  however, 
have  laws  preventing  children  from  entering  into  any  kind  of  legitimate  business  on  their 
own  responsibility.  In  Missouri  boys  and  girls  engage  in  the  selling  of  papers,  which  requires 
their  time  in  early  morning  and  at  night,  but  so  long  as  they  attend  school  no  one  seems  to 
object.  It  is  argued  that  children  often  become  so  fatigued  by  this  work  that  they  cannot 
keep  up  with  their  school  studies,  and  that  as  a result  they  are  frequently  dwarfed  in  mind  as 
well  as  in  body.  It  has  also  been  said  that  children  who  engage  in  money-earning  employ- 
ment while  attending  school  are  more  likely  to  become  discouraged  from  their  inability  to 
keep  up  with  their  studies.  This  coupled  with  the  consciousness  that  they  are  earning  a 
living  causes  a good  many  to  leave  school  earlier  than  they  otherwise  would. 
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Various  kinds  of  farm  work  attract  many  children,  both  boys  and  girls.  It  is  an  occupa- 
tion for  summer  vacation  rather  than  for  employment  in  the  morning  and  evenings  while 
school  is  in  session.  Of  the  total  number  of  workers  encountered  in  the  investigation  nearly 
33  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  26  per  cent  of  the  girls  performed  farm  work  for  pay.  The  nature 
of  the  work  varies  and  includes  picking  fruits,  weeding,  hoeing,  and  cultivating  crops,  and 
caring  for  poultry,  horses,  or  other  live  stock.  The  work  of  the  girls  consists  largely  of  pick- 
ing fruit  and  working  in  gardens,  although  a few  care  for  poultry.  Where  boys  hire  out  to 
farmers  the  hours  of  labor  are  sometimes  long,  but  as  a rule  children  are  not  overworked  on 
the  farm.  From  the  vocational  standpoint,  children  engaged  in  farm  work  are  able  to  learn 
many  things  that  may  be  of  use  to  them  in  later  life.  Ability  to  grow  plants  is  valuable 
from  both  the  vocational  and  avocational  standpoints. 

MANY  SCHOOL  GIRLS  FOLLOW  DOMESTIC  PURSUITS. 

Over  50  per  cent  of  the  school  girls  found  working  after  school  hours  were  engaged  in 
housework,  either  at  home  or  for  some  other  family.  Nearly  half  of  these  were  working  for 
someone  other  than  their  parents.  The  character  of  the  work  in  each  case  was  about  the 
same,  although  environmental  conditions  may  differ.  No  one  should  doubt  that  girls  should 
assist  in  home  duties,  and  if  their  help  is  not  needed  at  home  and  if  conditions  are  favorable 
there  should  be  no  serious  objection  to  girls  assisting  in  other  homes.  There  are  types  of 
work,  of  course,  such  as  washing  and  scrubbing,  that  should  not  be  given  to  young  girls. 
A large  proportion  of  those  who  work  away  from  home  are  engaged  in  the  care  of  younger 
children,  an  occupation  very  suitable  to  girls,  and  one  in  which  most  girls  take  pleasure. 

The  hours  of  service,  either  at  home  or  away  from  home,  usually  are  not  objectionably 
long,  although  there  are  doubtless  many  .cases  where  the  time  should  be  shortened.  The 
environmental  conditions,  with  few  exceptions,  are  favorable.  Children  at  home  and  those 
employed  as  nurse  girls  usually  have  abundant  opportunity  for  recreation  in  the  open  air. 
Some  others  are  not  so  favorably  employed.  Home  activities  should  offer  good  training 
facilities,  and  most  girls  are  better  for  the  experience. 

Caddying  constitutes  about  3 per  cent  of  the  working  boys  of  the  grammer  grades.  It 
includes  work  on  the  golf  links,  tennis  courts,  and  in  bowling  alleys,  and  although  different 
in  character,  might  be  classed  under  the  head  of  personal  service.  Those  employed  outside 
are  engaged  in  a wholesome  exercise,  but  those  found  in  bowling  alleys  are  often  confined 
for  many  hours  in  “stuffy”  quarters.  Oftentimes  the  duties  of  the  latter  call  for  employ- 
ment up  to  midnight,  and  the  environment  in  many  cases  is  objectionable.  The  outside 
work  is  without  the  objections  of  the  bowling-alley  activities,  but  both  types  are  wholly 
without  prospect. 

In  view  of  strict  state  laws  regarding  the  employment  of  children,  only  a small  pro- 
portion— less  than  2 per  cent — were  found  engaged  in  factories,  mills,  and  mines.  Canning 
factories  claimed  a large  proportion  of  those  listed  in  this  group.  Most  of  the  factory  work 
done  by  children  is  during  summer  vacation.  From  the  standpoint  of  time  and  energy 
required,  there  is  little  objection  to  this  kind  of  work,  for  most  of  it  is  on  a piecework  basis 
and  the  children,  except  those  of  indiscreet  parents,  can  stop  whenever  they  like.  From  the 
environmental  and  educational  standpoints  there  is  nothing  to  commend  this  kind  of  employ- 
ment for  children  of  school  age. 

DUTIES  OF  CASH  GIRLS  AND  BUNDLE  WRAPPERS. 

About  9 per  cent  of  the  boys  considered  and  over  3 per  cent  of  the  girls  worked  in  stores. 
Much  of  such  employment  represents  Saturday  work  and  consists  largely  of  wrapping  parcels, 
running  errands,  and  odd  jobs.  A few  children  serve  as  clerks  behind  the  counter.  During 
summer  vacation  some  girls  act  as  “cash  girls”  and  “wrappers.”  Many  children  accept 
such  positions  during  the  summer,  and  when  the  offer  of  a permanent  position  comes  they 
can  not  resist  the  allurements  of  the  department  store.  This,  coupled  with  the  opportunity 
to  earn  money  and  to  obtain  many  of  the  things  that  money  will  buy,  is  responsible  for  the 
early  withdrawal  of  many  children  from  school.  The  work,  as  a rule,  is  not  heavy,  but 
demands  comparatively  long  hours,  during  which  the  children  are  on  their  feet  most  of  the 
time.  Many  girls  have  experienced  serious  foot  troubles  as  a result  of  such  work.  Boys 
are  sometimes  required  to  carry  heavy  loads  for  long  distances,  but  on  the  whole  the  work 
is  not  undesirable.  The  surroundings  are  not  objectionable,  and  children  so  employed  have 
opportunities  for  learning  much  about  business  affairs  that  may  be  useful  to  them  in  many 
callings.  Cash  and  wrapper  girls  commonly  become  saleswomen.  The  experience  is  usually 
worth  while,  even  from  the  standpoint  of  vocational  guidance.  It  should  give  children  a 
chance  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  are  adapted  to  that  kind  of  business  or  occupation — 
something  they  can  not  learn  at  school. 

There  are  few  office  positions  open  to  children  of  the  grammer  grades,  only  a little  over 
1 per  cent  being  thus  employed.  This  sort  of  work  is  largely  in  the  nature  of  “office  boy” 
and  “telephone  girl.”  The  duties  sometimes  include  the  running  of  errands  and  in  keeping 
the  office  in  order.  As  a rule,  the  work  is  light  and  requires  short  hours.  Although  the 
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duties  sometimes  furnish  opportunities  for  observing  business  methods,  such  employment 
has  little  to  commend  it  from  the  educational  standpoint.  Some  exceptional  employers, 
of  course,  take  an  unusual  interest  in  their  office  boys  and  encourage  them  to  improve  their 
time  during  slack  moments,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  point  to  some  successful  business  men 
who  have  obtained  a large  share  of  their  training  in  this  way.  Cases  like  this  are  extremely 
rare,  however. 

On  account  of  the  nature  of  the  work,  few  children  of  the  grammar  grades  are  attracted 
by  industrial  occupations,  only  a little  over  2 per  cent  being  thus  employed.  In  general, 
the  work  is  too  heavy  for  young  boys  and  girls.  The  trades  that  mainly  attract  boys  are 
painting,  carpentering  and  plumbing.  It  is  seldom  that  the  boys  do  more  than  wait  upon 
the  older  craftmen.  The  garment-making  trade  is  the  one  in  which  most  girls  are  found. 
The  work  of  school  girls  consists  largely  of  doing  piecework  at  home,  where  they  are  employed 
directly  by  their  parents  and  indirectly  by  the  manufacturers.  Those  who  work  in  the  so- 
called  “sweat  shops”  during  summer  vacation  are  classed  under  factory  work.  The  greatest 
hardships  under  this  class  of  employment  are  found  in  the  long  and  irksome  service  at  home 
during  out-of-school  hours.  In  many  cases  the  surroundings  are  not  conducive  to  health, 
and  the  mental  development  of  girls  so  employed,  even,  though  they  attend  school  regularly, 
must  in  many  cases  be  seriously  hampered.  Under  favorable  conditions,  industrial  work 
should  offer  good  opportunities  for  children  to  discover  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  such  work,  to  learn  something  about  some  important  occupations  that  may  be  a means  to 
a livelihood,  and  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  themselves  while  attending  school. 

MESSENGER  BOYS  EXPOSED  TO  CONTAMINATING  INFLUENCES. 

Next  to  work  about  the  farm,  delivery  and  messenger  service  holds  the  largest  percentage 
of  the  working  school  children.  Nearly  25  per  cen^  of  the  boys  are  engaged  in  such  work  as 
running  errands,  taking  orders,  delivering  goods,  messages,  etc.,  and  peddling  milk,  bread, 
and  the  like.  The  work  lacks  continuity.  As  boys  grow  up,  they  are  automatically  replaced 
by  younger  boys.  Occasionally  the  duties  of  the  messenger  and  delivery  boys,  through 
association  with  other  people,  are  responsible  for  their  securing  permanent  employment 
along  some  other  line.  In  some  phases  of  the  work  there  are  opportunities  for  useful  ex- 
perience, but  on  the  whole  these  occupations  are  devoid  of  educational  or  vocational  advan- 
tages. The  work  generally  is  of  a wholesome  nature,  calling  mainly  for  outside  activities, 
but,  like  the  newspaper  trade,  it  throws  the  worker  among  contaminating  influences.  It  is 
one  of  those  schoolboy  occupations  that  should  be  supplanted  by  a more  wholesome  and 
elevating  employment. 

The  selling  of  newspapers  and  other  articles  on  the  street  supplies  nearly  9 per  cent  of 
the  working  boys  and  nearly  2 per  cent  of  the  working  girls  with  employment  during  out-of- 
school hours.  The  newspaper  trade  holds  a large  proportion  of  the  children  of  this  group, 
although  many,  especially  girls,  sell  flowers.  The  newspaper  workers  are  of  two  classes — 
those  who  deliver  papers  to  homes  for  newsdealers  and  those  who  buy  their  papers  independ- 
ently and  sell  them  on  the  streets.  Frequently  boys  deliver  and  sell  at  the  same  time,  and 
for  this  reason  the  boys  who  deliver  papers  are  grouped  under  this  head  rather  than  under 
the  delivery  and  messenger-service  groups.  On  account  of  recent  child-labor  legislation, 
the  very  young  children  are  not  being  engaged  as  much  as  formerly  for  delivering  papers. 
Attempts  have  been  made  recently  to  bring  about  legislation  to  prevent  children  within  a 
minimum  age  from  engaging  in  the  paper  business  on  their  own  responsibility. 

On  account  of  the  work  demanding  attention  largely  in  early  morning  and  in  the  evening, 
it  is  very  popular  with  school  children.  In  many  cases  boys  work  two  or  three  hours  before 
school  and  even  longer  after  school.  Occasionally  they  spend  an  hour  or  more  at  noon.  It 
is  very  clear  that  children  who  spend  more  than  four  or  five  hours  a day  selling  or  delivering 
papers  can  not  make  the  best  use  of  their  time  at  school  and  are  likely  to  be  so  fatigued  as  to 
affect  permanently  the  full  development  of  mind  and  body.  The  associations,  usually,  are 
not  conducive  to  good  living,  and  many  boys  become  victims  of  vice  as  a result  of  their  street 
experience.  The  boys  who  survive  these  contaminating  influences  are  probably  stronger 
for  their  experience,  but  these  are  the  exceptions.  Boys  who  are  engaged  in  such  work  spend 
their  time  in  the  open  air  and  no  doubt  have  opportunities  for  acquiring  much  useful  know- 
ledge concerning  the  affairs  of  life,  but  these  advantages  are  offset,  by  the  undesirable  features 
of  the  work.  Yet,  there  is  still  a question  whether  work  so  well  adapted,  from  the  stand- 
point of  hours  of  service,  should  be  withheld  from  school  children  until  some  suitable  sub- 
stitute is  provided. 

PURSUITS  NOT  SUITABLE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Over  10  per  cent  of  the  working  boys  and  1 per  cent  of  the  working  girls  investigated 
are  engaged  in  a kind  of  work  classed  as  labor.  The  following  are  some  of  the  occupations 
grouped  under  this  head  as  taken  from  the  reports  received:  Working  on  road;  teaming; 

ditching;  cutting  wood;  mowing  lawns;  washing  automobiles;  sweeping,  dusting,  and  scrubbing 
offices;  beating  rugs;  caring  for  furnace;  working  around  saloons,  theaters,  schools,  and  other 
public  buildings.  It  may  be  seen  that  there  is  very  little  of  this  kind  of  work  suited  to  children. 
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The  work  is  too  heavy  for  children,  and  in  most  cases  the  environmental  conditions  are  not 
suitable.  Educationally,  there  is  nothing  to  commend  employment  of  these  types,  except  that 
children  so  employed  will  have  an  opportunity  for  learning  the  value  of  money  as  expressed 
by  labor. 

This  group  includes  many  kinds  of  occupations  and  employes  nearly  2 per  cent  of  the 
working  boys  and  10  per  cent  of  the  working  girls  investigated.  Among  the  kinds  of  service 
rendered  under  this  head  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  Work  in  barber  shop,  hair- 

dressing, shoe  shining,  carrying  grips,  bell  boy  in  hotel,  valet,  waiter  or  waitress  in  restaurant, 
companion,  leading  the  blind,  etc.  There  is  nothing  in  these  occupations  to  commend  them 
to  school  children.  The  environmental  conditions  usually  are  not  satisfactory,  and  there 
are  no  educational  advantages  in  such  employment. 

Over  4 per  cent  of  the  working  children  are  employed  during  out-of-school  hours.  The 
group  comprises  some  very  unusual  kinds  of  employment  for  school  children  and  includes, 
among  others,  fishing,  trapping,  sailing,  playing  musical  instruments,  posing  for  artists,  etc. 
In  general  these  are  attractive  occupations  for  children,  but  each  requires  special  consideration. 

SUGGESTS  ELIMINATION  OF  OBJECTIONABLE  OCCUPATIONS. 

For  all  the  states,  including  Missouri,  involved  in  the  investigation  it  is  found  by  Mr. 
Jarvis  that  36  per  cent  of  the  children  were  employed  during  the  summer  vacations  and  that 
earnings  averaged  $13.19.  Seven  per  cent  averaged  $69.01;  twenty-seven  of  the  children 
working  on  school  days,  after  school  hours,  throughout  the  year  averaged  $1.51  a week. 
Seven  per  cent  of  this  latter  class  of  workers  averaged  $6.27  a week  each.  The  kinds  of 
employment  which  did  not  so  much  throw  children  in  contact  with  evils  in  one  form  or  the  other 
and  with  least  injury  to  their  health  and  development  and  which  gave  them  duties  which 
would  prove  of  value  later  in  life,  were  farm  work,  housework,  work  in  stores,  work  in  offices, 
helpers  in  industrial  occupations  and  toil  classed  as  unclassified  employment.  Those  employ- 
ments classed  as  objectionable  for  various  reasons  were  work  in  factories  and  mills  and  mine 
labor,  personal  service,  street  parade  delivery  and  messenger  service  and  caddying. 

While  immediate  elimination  of  children  from  the  enumerated  objectionable  occupations 
is  not  recommended  by  Mr.  Jarvis,  yet  he  suggests  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  teacher, 
where  such  children  attend,  so  far  as  possible  to  instruct  and  guide  children  in  the  matter  of 
employment. 

“WHY  CHILDREN  LEAVE  SCHOOL.” 

% 

The  portion  of  the  investigation  relating  to  “why  children  leave  school’’  is  based  on  the 
reasons  given  by  children  still  in  attendance  rather  than  those  who  have  actually  left  school. 
It  is  found  that  34  per  cent  expressed  the  reason  that  they  did  not  like  school;  38  per  cent 
announced  that  they  were  anxious  to  earn  money;  22  per  cent  wished  to  learn  a trade  and  six 
per  cent  had  miscellaneous  reasons.  Combining  those  who  were  anxious  to  earn  money  and 
learn  a trade  it  is  found  that  sixty  per  cent  constitute  this  class.  Mr.  Jarvis  states  that  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  school  children  to  work  and  thereby  earn  money  and  through  general 
dissatisfaction  with  their  school  environments  should  be  fully  considered  in  any  effort  towards 
readjustment.  Home  conditions  undoubtedly  play  a prominent  part.  The  Federal  investi- 
gation disclosed  that  statements  made  by  parents  in  explaining  why  their  children  left  school 
were  less  dependable  upon  than  those  made  by  the  children.  Parents  from  a sense  of  pride 
are  inclined  to  magnify  the  family  income  and  then  again  where  parents  are  anxious  to  take 
their  children  from  school  they  are  like  to  minimize  their  income  to  justify  this  action.  A 
direct  examination  of  home  conditions  and  environments  disclose  that  forty  per  cent  of  the 
children  who  leave  school  do  so  from  economic  necessity;  twelve  per  cent  caused  by  the 
indifference  of  parents  as  to  whether  their  offspring  were  educated  beyond  a certain  grade; 
thirty  per  cent  because  of  the  personal  desire  of  the  children  to  do  so  and  earn  money;  five 
per  cent  caused  by  ill  health  of  the  children  or  someone  at  home  and  nine  per  cent  caused  by 
unspecified  reasons.  It  is  figured  that  since  personal  desire  of  the  pupil  and  the  indifference 
of  the  parent  indicate  dissatisfaction  either  by  parent  of  child  it  is  safe  to  classify  these  reasons 
under  one  head  making  them  swell  the  forty-sixth  per  cent.  Twelve-years-old  children 
predominate  in  the  sixth  grade;  thirteen  years  old  in  the  seventh  grade  and  fourteen  years 
and  over  in  the  eighth  grade.  Assuming  that  these  children  are  making  normal  progress^ 
Mr.  Jarvis  reasons  that  thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  sixth  grade,  thirty-five  per 
cent  in  the  seventh  grade  and  thirty  per  cent  in  the  eighth  grade  are  backward.  Some  of 
the  pupils  of  course  are  backward  because  of  having  started  to  school  at  a later  age  than 
others  but  it  is  evident  that  the  larger  proportion  of  the  children  failed  to  keep  up  with  their 
cla  sses  or  are  not  exerting  a reasonable  amount  of  effort  to  do  so. 

The  solution  of  the  backward-pupil  problem,  therefore,  goes  along  way  toward  solving 
the  school-leaving  problem  and  at  the  same  time  stop  one  of  the  most  wasteful  leaks  in  the 
educational  system.  While  retardation  can  not  be  completely  eliminated,  it  is  believed 
that  the  evil  can  be  mitigated  in  a large  degree.  The  loss  involved  in  repeating  instruction 
to  backward  children  amounts  to  a sum  large  enough  to  warrant  the  expenditure  of  large 
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amounts  in  an  effort  to  find  the  cause  and  to  make  the  adjustments  necessary  to  reduce  the 
waste  to  the  minimum. 

Of  those  who  intend  to  leave  during  the  current  year,  approximately  one-third  claim 
economic  necessity  as  the  reason  and,  except  for  a small  proportion  who  will  leave  on 
account  of  illness  or  some  unmentioned  reason,  the  remainder  leave  on  account  of  dissatis- 
faction expressed  or  implied. 

Retarded  or  backward  children  are  numerous,  and  the  inability  to  make  normal  progress 
through  the  grades  is  the  source  of  much  dissatisfaction  in  the  school. 

MISSOURI  DIVISION,  UNITED  STATES  BOYS’  WORKING  RESERVE,  1917. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  has  organized  the  United  States  Boys’  Working 
Reserve,  to  enroll  the  patriotic  activities  of  American  youth  and  direct  them  toward  the  most 
urgent  labor  needs  of  industry.  The  purpose  is  to  meet  the  labor  shortage  in  certain  industry, 
notably  farming,  by  squads  of  boys,  properly  supervised  and  well  cared  for,  who  will  work 
during  their  vacation  periods  or  longer  at  a fair  and  predetermined  wage. 

The  State  free  employment  bureaus  at  St.  Joseph,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  in  co-oper- 
ation with  the  Federal  employment  service,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  zones,  will  early  in 
1918  take  the  steps  necessary  to  list  all  youths  of  Missouri  who  volunteer  for  farm  work  and 
put  them  in  touch  with  farmers  and  others  who  need  their  services.  In  the  cities  vacant 
lots  suitable  for  cultivation  will  be  turned  over  to  school  children  and  boy  scouts  to  be  planted 
in  vegetables  and  similar  commodities  and  cared  for  by  them  until  the  fruits  of  their  toil 
are  ready  to  be  garnered.  All  products  raised  will  be  utilized  in  the  most  economical  manner 
where  they  will  do  the  most  good. 

There  were  within  the  United  States,  at  the  taking  of  the  census  of  1910,  4,564,179  boys 
between  the  age  of  16  years  and  the  draft  age  of  21,  and  more  than  two  millions  of  these  were 
not  engaged  in  any  productive  industry. 

AVAILABLE  JUVENILE  FORCES,  MISSOURI,  1917. 

For  Missouri  it  is  estimated  that  early  in  the  year  1917  of  its  approximated  population 
of  3,420,147  a total  of  685,403  consisted  of  boys  and  youths  and  girls  and  young  women 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  19  years.  By  sexes  this  portion  of  the  state’s  inhabitants  con- 
sisted of  341,870  girls  and  young  women  and  343,533  boys  and  youths.  Federal  figures  for 
1910  give  this  commonwealth  658,264  individuals  between  10  and  19  years,  consisting  of 
329,639  boys  and  youths  and  328,325  girls  and  young  women.  The  1917  approximations 
are  based  on  a supposed  average  of  4.12  per  cent  increase  in  population  since  1910,  the  re- 
sult achieved  being  conservative. 

Of  the  youths  and  boys  of  early  1917,  170,191  were  between  10  and  15  years  and  173,342 
from  15  to  19  years,  a total  of  343,533)s.with  125,384  living  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  state 
and  218,149  in  the  rural  sections. 

For  that  portion  of  the  boys  between  10  and  15  years,  totaling  170,191  it  is  approximated 
that  58,501  dwelt  in  cities  and  towns  and  111,690  out  in  the  state.  For  the  173,342  youths 
between  15  and  19  probably  66,883  were  in  the  urban  division  and  106,459  in  the  rural. 

Most  of  the  boys  between  10  and  15  years,  numbering  170,191,  are  available  for  light 
farm  work  such  as  planting  and  caring  for  vegetable  gardens  and  therefore  eligible  for  member- 
ship in  the  Missouri  division  of  the  United  States  Boys’  Working  Reserve.  Missouri  youths 
between  15  and  19  years,  totaling  173,342,  can,  to  an  extent,  be  utilized  for  the  same  purpose, 
especially  those  from  15  to  17  years,  many  of  whom  are  still  attending  either  school  of  college. 
The  majority  of  those  over  17  years  are  at  work  for  wages,  either  partly  or  wholly  earning 
a living,  and  especially  is  this  assertion  true  for  those  over  18  years. 

POPULATION  STATISTICS,  GIRLS,  YOUNG  WOMEN,  MISSOURI,  1917. 

For  the  341,870  girls  and  young  women  between  10  and  19  years  in  Missouri  in  early 
1917,  167,360  were  between  10  and  15  years  and  174,510  between  15  and  19  years.  For  the 
167,360  between  10  and  15  years,  60,108  lived  in  cities  and  towns  and  107,252  in  rural  sections. 
For  the  174,510  between  15  and  19  years,  73,461  were  urban  dwellers  and  101,049  ruralists. 
For  Missouri’s  array  of  young  women  and  girls  between  10  and  19  years,  totaling  341,870, 
it  is  figured  that  133,569  dwelt  in  the  centers  of  population  and  208,301  in  the  rustic  sections. 

The  compilations  which  follows  gives  facts  and  figures  similar  to  those  above  for  the 
658,264  boys  and  youths  and  girls  and  young  women  whom  Missouri  had  within  its  boundaries 
when  the  Federal  census  of  1910  was  taken.  Increases,  1917  over  1910,  for  this  division 
of  the  state’s  population,  are  included  in  a table  immediately  following: 


Scenes  in  a Booming  Missouri  Metropolis. 
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KANSAS  CITY  BUSINESS  ACTIVITIES,  1917. 


A busy  commercial  thoroughfare. 


MISSOURI  EDUCATIONAL  AND  WELFARE  WORK. 


Kansas  City  Manual  Training  High  School,  1917. 
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SUMMARY— MISSOURI  BOYS’  RESERVE  FORCES,  FARM  WORK  AND  SCOUT 
TRAINING,  1917  AND  1910;  SIMILAR  INFORMATION  FOR  GIRLS  AND 

YOUNG  WOMEN. 


Years  and  ages  considered. 

Boys  and  youths. 

Girls  and  young  women. 

Totals, 
both  sexes. 

Urban. 

• Rural. 

Totals. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Totals. 

58,501 

111,690 

170,191 

60, 108 

107,252 

167,360 

337,551 

56,186 

107,271 

163,457 

57,728 

103,006 

160,734 

324,191 

1917 — 15  to  19  years 

66,883 

106,459 

173,342 

73,461 

101,049 

174,510 

347,852 

1910 — 15  to  19  years 

64,236 

102,246 

166,482 

70,547 

97,044 

167,591 

334,073 

Totals— 1917 

125,384 

218,149 

343,533 

133,569 

208,301 

341,870 

685,403 

Totals— 1910 

120,422 

209,517 

329,939 

128,275 

200,050 

328,325 

658,264 

1910  urban  totals — boys 

120,422 

Girls 

128,275 

1910  urban  and  rural  totals 

Girls 

328,325 

329,939 

329,939 

329,939 

328,325 

329,939 

1910  totals,  boys,  urban  and  rural. . 

Boys 

329,939 

1910  totals,  boys  and  girls,  urban. . . 

658,264 

658,264 

658,264 

1917  urban  totals — boys 

125,384 

218,149 

Girls 

133,569 

208,301 

1917  rural  totals — boys 

Girls 

1917  rural  and  urban  totals — boys. . 
1917  rural  and  urban  totals — girls . . 

Girls 

Girls 

341,870 

343,533 

343,533 

341,870 

341,870 

343,533 

Boys 

Boys 

1917  totals,  both  sexes 

685,403 

685,403 

685,403 

INCREASES,  YOUTHS  OF  BOTH  SEXES,  RURAL,  URBAN,  TOTALS,  1917  OVER  1910. 


Ages,  10  to  15  years 

Ages,  15  to  19  years 

Totals,  both  divisions 

Total  urban  boys 

2,315 

2,647 

4,419 

4,213 

6,734 

6,860 

2,380 

2,914 

4,246 

4,005 

6,626 

6,919 

13,360 

13,779 

4,962 

8,632 

4,962 

13,594 

5,294 

8,251 

5,294 

13,545 

27,139 

Total  urban  and  rural  boys 

Total  urban  and  rural  girls. . . . 

Total  urban  and  rural  both  sexes 

13,594 

13,545 

13,594 

13,545 

13,545 

13,594 

13,545 

13,594 

13,545 

13,594 

27,139 

27, 139 

27,139 

27,139 

27,139 

A POWER  FOR  SERVICE  OR  DEFENSE  WITHOUT  EQUAL. 

This  age  group  constitutes  the  greatest  potential  source  of  labor  in  the  United  States; 
a force  as  yet  untapped,  not  organized,  untrained,  hardly  even  surveyed.  The  boys  of  America 
offer  in  themselves,  if  properly  trained  and  adequately  led  in  bodies  'well  articulated  and 
wisely  directed,  a power  of  service  and  defense  without  equal. 

The  Boys’  Working  Reserve  is  the  result  of  a joint  agreement  between  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  made  early  in  April, 
1917,  which  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  duty  of  making  a census  of  our 
farms  and  ascertaining  how  many  additional  acres  each  farmer  will  plant  in  1918  as  a patriotic 
service;  how  much  labor  each  farmer  will  need,  and  when  it  will  be  required;  what  wages  the 
farmers  will  pay;  and  how  much  labor  can  be  seemed  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
farm.  The  information  when  obtained  is  to  be  given  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  which 
assumes  the  duty  of  ascertaining  where  labor  may  be  found  to  make  up  any  deficiencies  in 
the  supply  of  farm  labor. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  Hon.  William  B.  Wilson,  believes  that  boys  of  suitable  age 
might  be  called  upon  to  aid  in  this  service,  estimated  to  require  probably  357,000  workers 
during  the  present  season.  Mr.  William  Edwin  Hall  of  New  York  City,  prominently  con- 
nected with  young  men’s  organizations,  has  been  commissioned  national  director  of  the  Boys’ 
Working  Reserve,  and  has  begun  the  work  of  organizing  the  boys. 

The  plan  of  organization  is  very  simple.  The  national  director,  whose  office  is  in  Wash- 
ington, reports  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Associated  with  him  is  a national  committee, 
composed  of  the  governors  of  the  States  or  reprefeentatives  appointed  by  them,  and  an  advisory 
council  of  experts  on  finance,  sanitation,  health,  transportation,  and  other  subjects.  In 
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each  State  a director  is  being  selected,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  details  of  mobilization  of  boys 
within  his  respective  State.  The  State  directors  report  to  district  directors,  of  whom  there 
are  16,  the  district  being  arranged  as  follows: 


District.  Headquarters. 

1.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rohode  Island,  and  Massachusetts.  . Boston. 

2.  New  York  and  Connecticut New  York. 

3.  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania Philadelphia. 

4.  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia Baltimore. 

5.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida Atlanta. 

6.  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee New  Orleans. 

7.  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma St.  Louis. 

8.  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota Kansas  City  or 

Omaha. 

9.  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia Cincinnati. 

10.  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Michigan Chicago. 

11.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  North  Dakota St.  Paul. 

12.  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wyoming Denver. 

13.  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana Seattle. 

14.  Oregon,  northern  California,  and  Nevada San  Francisco. 

15.  Southern  California,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico Los  Angeles. 

16.  Texas Houston. 


BOYS  USEFUL  FOR  MANY  SERVICES. 

The  method  of  organization  thus  permits  an  extreme  degree  of  flexibility,  each  state 
being  practically  autonomous,  yet  it  assures  adequate  control  and  protection  of  the  boys. 
When  State  organizations  already  exist  for  a similar  purpose,  the  reserve  will  work  through 
such  organizations. 

The  requirements  likewise  are  few  and  simple,  though  the  standard  is  set  high.  Boys 
are  not  enrolled  under  16  years  of  age.  These  boys  may  be  called  on  for  many  kinds  of  service; 
already  their  help  has  been  bespoken  for  agriculture,  canning  factories,  various  light  manu- 
facturing operations,  and  the  work  of  the  Shipping  Board.  It  would  be  worse  than  unwise 
to  enroll  boys  under  16  for  such  labor,  probably  away  from  parents  and  home  influences. 
For  the  same  reason,  no  boy  is  enrolled  until  he  has  passed  a physical  examination  and  has 
presented  the  written  consent  of  parent  or  guardian. 

Boys  who  join  the  reserve,  whether  individually  or  as  members  of  the  State  organization, 
a Boy  Scout  troop,  a Y.  M.  C.  A.  squad,  a high  school  society,  or  a boys’  club,  will  be  given 
opportunity  to  serve,  and  after  proving  their  fitness  by  actual  work  they  will  be  given  appro- 
priate bronze  service  badges  bearing  the  inscription  “Boys’  Working  Reserve,  U.  S.  A.’’ 
At  the  close  of  the  season,  upon  producing  evidence  of  faithful  service  each  boy  will  be  given 
a bar  with  the  inscription  “Honorable  Service”  to  be  attached  to  the  badge. 

Y oung  men  who  serve  as  leaders  and  instructors  of  groups  of  boys  will  be  given  appropriate 
recognition  for  a service  quite  as  essential  as  service  at  the  front.  Comparatively  few  men 
are  competent  to  give  such  leadership,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  work. 

The  first  call  in  1917  for  the  services  of  the  Boys’  Working  Reserve  came  from  the  can- 
ning industry.  Under  the  advice  of  the  Department  of  Labor  the  National  Canners’  Associ- 
ation is  now  conducting  a census  of  all  canneries  in  the  United  States,  the  returns  of  which 
are  being  sent  to  the  department,  and  in  a short  time  arrangements  will  be  made  to  supply 
the  labor  for  this  industry  through  the  reserve.  As  soon  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  ready  to  report  on  the  farming  situation  the  second  great  call  will  be  made,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  boys  of  America  will  be  ready  to  respond.  Furthermore,  15,000  boys  of  19  to  21 
years  of  age,  from  technical,  trade,  and  manual-training  schools,  are  wanted  for  Shipping 
Board  work,  and  the  department  will  soon  call  for  these  young  men,  to  engage  in  the  con- 
struction of  wooden  ships. 


CHILDREN’S  BUREAU,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT 
OF  LABOR,  1916-17. 

It  is  possible  that  few  persons  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  breadth  of  the  work 
which  the  childrens’  bureau,  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  is  undertaking.  It  has 
within  its  scope  of  study,  suggestion  and  action  not  only  the  care  of  babies  and  of  children 
of  a little  larger  growth,  but  of  mothers  before  and  after  the  births  of  their  children;  of  feeble- 
minded children;  of  training-school  efforts;  of  labor  problems;  and,  in  fact,  of  everything 
which  will  tend  to  conserve  the  life,  mentality,  physique  and  happiness  of  the  little  folks  of 
the  United  States. 

Julia  C.  Lathrop,  who  for  a long  time  was  interested  in  beneflcient  work  in  a great  social 
center  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  was  appointed  by  President  Taft  as  chief  of  the  children’s 
bureau,  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  department  of  labor.  The  law  relating  to  the  bureau 
is  simple  and  short  in  its  phraseology,  but  it  is  all  inclusive.  It  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
children’s  bureau  to  investigate  and  report  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
children. 
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The  children’s  field  is  broad.  It  includes  virtually  everything  which  can  tend  toward 
and  promote  a policy  which  has  for  its  object  the  securing  of  good  citizenship  for  the  United 
States.  It  is  an  old  saying  and  the  flippant  would  call  it  bromidic,  but  ‘‘as  the  twig  is  bent 
the  tree  is  inclined.” 

The  desire  has  been  to  secure  a statement  of  the  social  and  economic  factors  which  affect 
infant  welfare.  In  addition,  the  work  is  so  planned  as  to  secure  information  concerning 
maternal  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  children  under  school  age  and  to  bring  out  certain  facts 
relating  to  all  the  children  in  the  family.  The  cost  of  carrying  on  these  studies  in  country 
areas  has  been  much  greater  than  in  thickly  populated  towns. 

DEATH  RATES  OF  INFANTS,  RURAL  AND  URBAN. 

It  has  been  shown  conclusively  by  investigation  that  in  certain  parts  of  the  cities  of  the 
country  the  death  rate  among  infants  is  very  much  lower  than  the  death  rate  among  infants 
in  many  of  the  country  districts.  Today  state  and  other  public  agencies  are  seeking  the 
co-operation  of  the  children’s  bureau  and  are  urging  rural  studies. 

This  co-operation  the  United  States  government  believes  is  highly  desirable  and  it  will 
be  given  as  rapidly  as  the  bureau’s  resources  permit.  ‘‘It  may  well  be  said  that  such  co- 
operation will  lead  to  permanent  local  centers  of  maternal  and  child  welfare  and  to  better 
local  provision  for  all  the  needs  of  growing  children.  In  any  case  such  rural  studies  as  the 
bureau  has  under  way  and  desires  to  develop  further  cannot  fail  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
question  raised  in  regard  to  the  welfare  of  rural  children,  nor  can  these  studies  fail  to  aid  in 
making  clear  the  imperative  need  of  raising  the  level  of  maternal  and  infant  care.” 

In  connection  with  the  bureau’s  rural  studies  a child  hygiene  expert  holds  a children’s 
health  conference,  to  which  parents  bring  their  children  for  examination  and  advice  about 
daily  care  (but  not  for  medical  diagnosis  or  treatment).  Parents  have  shown  great  eagerness 
for  this  kind  of  help  in  the  counties  already  visited,  bringing  their  children  often  long  dis- 
tances, over  bad  roads,  and  even  sacrificing  farmwork  for  the  journey. 

State  and  other  local  officials  are  urging  the  bureau  to  co-operate  with  them  in  similar 
studies  and  demonstrations  in  many  states,  and  a number  of  rural  units  to  extend  their  work 
are  among  the  items  for  which  the  bureau  asks  a larger  staff  and  appropriation.  Miss  Lathrop 
believes  that  such  Federal  studies,  making  plain  the  necessity  and  suggesting  a method  are 
bound  to  lead  toward  adequate  local  provision  for  maternal  and  child  welfare. 

The  census  figures  show  a markedly  high  death  rate  among  country  women  of  child- 
bearing age  for  which  a large  number  of  preventable  deaths  from  maternal  causes  appears 
to  be  responsible.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  15,000  women  die  year  by  year  in  the 
United  States  from  conditions  incident  to  maternity,  while  the  extent  of  unnecessary  ill 
health  is  at  present  unknown.  The  sickness  or  death  of  a mother  inevitably  lessens  the 
chances  of  her  baby  for  life  and  health,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  question  of  maternal  care  in 
rural  districts  is  of  genuine  public  interest. — Excerpts  from  Uncle  Sam’s  Children’s  Bureau 
by  Edward  B.  Clark. 


CHILDREN  IN  WAR  TIME. 

The  United  States  Children’s  Bureau,  in  a statement  issued  on  April  11,  1917,  declared 
as  follows  for  the  protection  of  children  in  war  time: 

Thousands  of  children  besides  war  orphans  and  refuges  have  been  directly  effected  by  the  war, 
according  to  reports  from  belligerent  countries  which  have  come  to  the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor.  Juvenile  delinquency  has  increased,  more  children  have 
been  employed  under  adverse  conditions,  special  measures  have  been  necessary  to  protect  the  health 
of  mothers  and  babies,  and  home  life  has  been  broken  up  by  the  increased  employment  of  mothers 

The  bureau  believes  that  the  experience  of  other  countries  should  be  carefully  considered  in 
order  that  all  possible  provision  may  be  made  to  prevent  similar  harm  to  children  In  the  United 
States.  The  bureau  has  therefore  begun  a brief  review  of  foreign  experience,  in  so  far  as  it  can 
be  understood  from  available  reports,  and  will  shortly  publish  a series  of  special  articles  about 
children  in  war  times. 

A preliminiary  survey  of  the  foreign  material  emphasizes  the  importance  of  a strict  enforce- 
ment of  all  child-labor  and  school-attendance  laws  and  a generous  development  of  infant-wefare 
work  by  public  and  private  agencies.  The  Children’s  Bureau  suggests  that  a well-planned  babys 
week'  will  be  more  valuable  this  year  than  ever  before  and  will  gladly  send  its  bulletin  of  direction 
for  baby-week  campaigns  to  any  address. 

WOMEN  WAGE-EARNERS,  MISSOURI,  1917;  COMPARISONS  WITH 

1915  AND  1910. 

On  an  estimated  population  of  Missouri,  Federal  authorities,  January  1,  1917,  of  3,429,- 
147,  is  based  the  assertion  that  on  the  same  day  there  were  in  the  state  1,671,736  women  and 
girls,  leaving  the  masculine  portion  at  1,757,411.  In  1910,  when  the  last  regular  census  of 
Missouri  was  taken  by  the  Federal  authorities,  the  population  was  3,293,335  of  which  number 
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1,605,522  were  women  and  girls.  The  gain  in  inhabitants,  early  1917  over  1910,  based  on 
Federal  population  estimations,  was  135,812,  and  of  this  increase  66,214  were  women  and 
girls  and  69,  578  the  other  sex. 

On  January  1,  1917,  there  were  more  girls  between  five  and  nine  years  in  Missouri  than 
in  any  of  the  other  age  classifications  listed  in  the  table  which  accompanies  this  article,  the 
number  being  174,710.  Then  came  those  between  15  and  19  years,  this  division  containing 
174,510.  Third  in  number  were  women  between  20  and  24  years,  there  being  167,557  of 
such  in  the  state  out  of  the  female  population  of  1,671,736.  Of  infant  girls  under  1 year 
there  were  38,055,  and,  it  is  estimated,  there  were  185  over  95  years,  and  only  18,559  between 
75  and  84  years.  Under  5 years  there  were  185,315  girls,  and  this  class  includes  the  38,055 
girl  babies  under  1 year. 

The  figures  in  the  accompanying  table  are  approximations,  based  on  the  information 
given  out  by  the  Federal  authorities  for  January  1,  1917,  that  there  were  then  3,429,147  men 
and  boys  and  women  and  girls  in  Missouri  and  that  1,671,736  were  feminine  inhabitants. 
The  compilation  which  follows  gives  the  1910  census  returns,  dividing  the  women  and  girls 
of  Missouri  into  divisions,  according  to  their  ages.  The  approximated  figures  for  1917  are 
based  on  a supposed  increase  in  population,  all  age  classification,  1917  over  1910,  of  4.12  of 
one  per  cent. 

MISSOURI  POPULATION,  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS,  1917  OVER  1910,  ARRANGED 
ACCORDING  TO  AGE;  INCREASES. 


Age  classification,  Missouri  Population, 
women  and  girls. 


ALL  AGES,  number  of  women  and  girls 

Under  5 years — girls 

♦Under  1 year — girls 

5 to  9 years — girls 

10  to  14  years — “ 

15  to  19  years — girls — women 

20  to  24  years — women 

25  to  29  years — “ 

30  to  34  years — “ 

35  to  39  years — “ 

40  to  44  years — “ 

45  to  49  years — “ 

50  to  54  years — “ 

55  to  59  years — “ 

60  to  64  years — “ 

65  to  74  years — “ 

75  to  84  years — “ 

85  to  94  years — “ 

95  years  and  over — women 

Age  unknown,  women  and  girls 


Federal 

Increases, 

Estimations, 

census, 

1917 

1917. 

1910. 

over  1910. 

1,671,736 

1,605,522 

66,214 

185,315 

177,980 

7,335 

*38,055 

*36,549 

*1,506 

174,710 

167,793 

6,917 

167,360 

160,734 

6,626 

174,510 

167,591 

6,919 

167,557 

160,925 

6,632 

147,511 

141,671 

5,840 

125,413 

120,450 

4,963 

115,828 

111,241 

4,587 

96,143 

92,335 

3,808 

80,091 

76,918 

3,173 

68 , 154 

65,453 

2,701 

50,556 

48,553 

2,003 

41,203 

39,569 

1,634 

53,407 

51,291 

2,116 

18,559 

17,822 

737 

2,826 

2,712 

114 

185 

178 

7 

2,408 

2,306 

102 

♦Figures  are  included  under  caption  “Under  5 years,’’  and  are  shown  here  merely  to 
show  the  number  under  one  year  of  age. 


LEADING  OCCUPATIONS,  WOMEN  AND  GIRL  TOILERS,  MISSOURI, 

1917  AND  1900. 

Missouri  women  and  girl  toilers  were  more  plentiful  by  a little  over  100  per  cent  at 
the  commencement  of  January,  1917,  than  was  the  case  in  1900  in  pursuits  such  as  are  followed 
by  actresses  and  professional  show  women,  agents  and  demonstrators,  boarding  and  lodging 
house  keepers,  barbers  and  hairdressers  and  manicurists,  agricultural  and  dairy  workers, 
bookkeepers  and  accountants,  bookbinders  and  bindery  workers,  boot  and  shoeworkers, 
clerks  and  copyists,  confectioners  and  candy  workers,  glove  workers,  hat  and  cap  makers, 
janitresses  and  laborers  and  other  menial  workers,  lawyers,  merchants  and  other  retail  voca- 
tions, printing  trades,  stenographers  and  typewriters,  servants  and  waitresses  and  other 
domestic  occupations,  shirt  makers,  and  telegraph  and  telephone  operators. 

There  was  more  than  a substantial  increase  in  seventeen  years  in  the  number  of  women 
employed  as  stenographers  and  typists,  saleswomen,  teachers  and  as  professors  in  colleges 
and  academies,  officials  and  governmental  clerks  and  inspectors,  nurses  and  midwives  and 
attendants,  literary  and  scientific  workers,  housekeepers  and  stewardesses,  dressmakers 
and  tailoresses,  artists  and  teachers  of  art,  musicians  and  singers,  and  paper  box  makers. 
In  1900  these  were  the  chief  pursuits  for  feminine  toilers,  and  a portion  of  the  increase  in 
women  and  girl  toilers  which  were  following  them  in  early  1917  was  due  to  the  further  develop- 
ment of  these  industries  in  Missouri. 
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The  fact  that  every  hamlet  in  Missouri  is  now  connected  by  telephone  to  some  larger 
business  center  caused  the  large  increase,  nearly  500  per  cent,  1917  over  1910,  in  the  number 
of  women  and  girl  toilers  following  this  line.  The  advent  of  moving  pictures  caused  the 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  actresses  and  professional  show  women  credited  to  Missouri, 
1917  over  1910,  singer,  dancers  and  other  burlesque  and  team  workers,  booking  out  from 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  being  included  under  that  heading.  Women  lawyers  were  few 
and  far  between  in  the  United  States  seventeen  years  ago,  but  for  1917  there  were  listed  25 
in  Missouri  following  that  occupation.  The  invention  of  shoe  making  machines  and  their 
introduction  into  every  shoe  factory  in  the  state  gave  women  and  girls  over  16  years  an 
extended  chance  at  this  trade  with  the  result  that  in  early  1917  there  were  5,924  of  the  sex 
employed  in  this  industry  as  skilled  wage  earners,  not  counting  those  who  held  positions  as 
stenographers,  clerks,  and  at  kindred  work. 

In  the  compilation  which  follows  the  1910  figures  are  those  gathered  by  Federal  author- 
ities when  the  last  United  States  census  was  taken  and  these  for  1917  are,  generally,  approxima- 
tions, based  on  returns  made  by  Missouri  manufacturers  in  1917  for  their  1916  operations. 
Use  was  also  made  of  data  collected  by  United  States  bureaus  and  departments  for  1916 
and  also  of  information  gathered  by  commercial  and  other  Missouri  civic  organizations. 


WOMEN  AND  GIRL  BREADWINNERS,  MISSOURI,  BY  OCCUPATIONS,  1917, 
COMPARED  WITH  1900. 


Toiling  women  and  girls,  Missouri,  by  occupations. 

1917. 

1900. 

Increase, 

1917 

over  1900. 

Actresses,  professional  show  women 

518 

153 

* 365 

Agents,  demonstrators 

1,247 

3,410 

7,311 

561 

408 

839 

Agricultural  laborers,  dairy  workers 

1,247 

2,163 

Boarding  and  lodginghouse  keepers 

2,885 

357 

4,425 

204 

509 

222 

287 

6,327 

1,214 

5,924 

418 

2,126 

554 

4,201 

660 

Bookbinders,  bindery 

Boot  and  shoe  workers 

1,666 

4,258 

Boxmakers 

260 

158 

Carpet  and  rug  factory  workers 

111 

55 

56 

Clerks,  copyists 

5,394 

1,268 

127 

1,495 

3,899 

Confectioners,  candy  makers 

465 

803 

Cotton  mill  operatives 

44 

83 

Dressmakers 

12,418 

9,592 

2,826 

Farmers,  planters,  poultry  raisers 

15 , 248 
147 

13,862 

1,386 

Glove  workers 

10 

137 

Gold  and  silver  workers 

16 

11 

5 

Hat  and  cap  makers 

135 

40 

95 

Hosiery  and  knitting  mill  operatives 

*** 

9' 

Housekeepers  and  stewardesses 

Hotel  keepers 

6,319 

527 

4,534 

496 

1,785 

31 

Jani  tresses 

613 

198 

415 

Laborers 

4,064 

1,585 

2,479 

Laundresses 

21,342 

12,462 

8,880 

Lawyers  . . 

25 

25 

Literary  and  scientific 

3,210 

2,197 

1,013 

Merchants  and  dealers,  retail 

2,127 

925 

1,202 

Milliners 

5,318 

3,823 

1,495 

Nurses,  midwives,  attendants 

3,264 

2,560 

704 

Officials,  governmental  clerks,  inspectors 

Packers,  shippers 

486 

734 

284 

549 

202 

185 

Paper  workers 

114 

89 

25 

Physicians,  surgeons  and  similar  pursuits 

388 

303 

85 

Printing  trades 

1,863 

748 

1,115 

Rubber  workers 

48 

26 

22 

Saleswomen 

10,527 

5,296 

5,231 

Seamstresses 

12,857 

8,525 

4,332 

Servants,  waitresses  not  already  listed 

59 , 289 

38,670 

20,619 

Shirt  makers 

823 

402 

421 

Silk  workers . 

*** 

1 

Stenographers,  typewriters 

12,639 

4,369 

8,270 

Tailoresses 

2 , 183 

1,756 

427 

Teachers  and  professors  in  college 

18 , 489 

11,711 

6,778 

Telegraph  and  telephone  operators 

Textile  mill  operatives 

4,891 

522 

847 

463 

4,044 

59 

Tobacco,  cigar  workers 

1,419 

1,287 

132 

Woolen  mills 

*** 

102 

102 

Occupations  not  listed 

***6,028 

5,829 

***199 

Totals,  all  occupations,  toiling  women  and  girls .... 

242,412 

145,498 

97,026 

***Listed  and  included  under  “Occupations  not  listed,’’ 
1917 

112 

Total  increases,  all  occupations,  1917  over  1900 

96,914 

Occupations , Women  Toilers,  IVLissouri,  1917. 
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BREADWINNERS,  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS,  MISSOURI,  1917,  1910,  1900, 

1890,  1880. 

It  is  estimated  that  on  January  1,  1917,  there  were  242,412  women  and  girl  breadwinners 
in  Missouri  out  of  a female  population  of  1,671,736,  the  percentage  being  14.5  per  cent.  The 
Federal  census  returns  for  1910  gave  Missouri  211,564  women  and  girl  breadwinners  out 
of  a female  population  of  1,605,522,  the  percentage  being  13.2  per  cent. 

Of  the  242,412  women  and  girl  breadwinners  in  the  state  at  the  commencement  of  1917, 
134,684  dwelt  and  worked  in  St.  Louis  and  56,885  in  Kansas  City,  leaving  the  remainder  in 
the  other  cities  and  towns  of  Missouri  and  in  the  rural  sections.  The  figures  in  the  accompany- 
ing table  include  for  1900  the  miscount  which  was  made  in  the  population  of  St.  Joseph,  which 
fact  probably  was  responsible  for  a larger  per  cent  of  women  and  girl  breadwinners  in  that 
year  than  in  either  1917  or  1910,  when  the  female  population  for  those  years  are  compared 
therewith. 


MISSOURI  WOMEN  AND  GIRL  BREAD  WINNERS,  1917,  1910,  1900,  1890  and 
1880;  THE  STATE,  ST.  LOUIS,  AND  KANSAS  CITY,  PERCENTAGES. 


Year  considered. 

State  as  a whole. 

St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City. 

Total  women 
and  girls 
over  sixteen 
years 
in  state. 

Women  and  girl  bread- 
winners. 

Women  and  girl  bread- 
winners. 

State  as  a whole. 

St.  Louis. 

Kansas  City. 

Number 

of 

toilers. 

Per  cent  of 
toilers  to 
population  of 
women 
and  girls. 

Number 

of 

toilers. 

N umber 
of 

toilers. 

1917 

1,671,736 
1,605, 522 
944,161 
772,841 
587,658 

242,412 

211,564 

*145,498 

106,367 

58,180 

14.5 

13.2 

*15.4 

13.8 

9.9 

134 , 684 
118,521 
50,149 
44 , 024 
35,733 

56,885 

50,086 

15,084 

10,365 

8,219 

1910 

1900 

1890 

1889 

♦Errors  in  population  returns  from  St.  Joseph  increased  the  number  of  toilers  there  and, 
consequently,  the  per  cent  average. 


FEMININE  BREADWINNERS,  ST.  LOUIS  AND  KANSAS  CITY, 

1917  AND  1910. 

The  growth  of  St.  Louis  in  fifteen  years  as  an  industrial  center  is  emphatically  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  its  manufacturing  increased  from  an  1899  value  of  $193,732,788.00  to  a 1904 
value  of  $267,307,038.00;  to  a 1910  value  of  $328,495,313.00;  and  to  a 1914  value  of  $360,- 
480,000.  The  number  of  wage  earners,  both  sexes,  went  up  from  64,832  employed  in  1899 
to  82,698  in  1904,  and  87,371  in  1909.  Kansas  City,  in  proportion  to  population,  saw  a 
similar  growth  in  value  of  manufacturing  in  fifteen  years,  the  1899  value  of  products  being 
$23,588,000;  1904,  $35,573,049;  1909,  $54,704,510,  and  1914,  $60,953,000. 

The  advent  of  women  and  girls  into  industries  which  in  1900  were  supposed  to  be  limited 
exclusively  to  men  and  boys,  establishment  of  new  industries  brought  about  by  new  inven- 
tions and  discoveries,  the  spreading  out  of  old  industries,  and  population  increases  give  St. 
Louis  an  increase  of  over  268.5  per  cent  in  17  years  in  breadwinners  of  that  sex,  the  number 
employed  going  from  50,149  to  134,684.  For  Kansas  City  the  increase  of  women  and  girl 
toilers,  1917  over  1910,  was  even  greater,  the  number  jumping  from  15,  084  to  56,885,  or  a 
little  over  377.1  per  cent. 

The  table  which  follows  lists,  by  occupations,  and  compares  the  number  of  women  and 
girl  breadwinners,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  for  1917  with  1910.  Whatever  agricultural 
workers,  dairywomen  and  poultry  raisers  there  were  in  either  city,  1917  or  1910,  are  included 
under  the  heading  of  “All  Other  Occupations,’’  and  so  are  those  following  other  pursuits 
not  especially  enumerated. 
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WOMEN  AND  GIRL  BREADWINNERS,  ST.  LOUIS  AND  KANSAS  CITY,  1917 

AND  1910,  INCREASES. 


St.  Louis. 


Kansas  City. 


Classified  occupations. 


Boarding,  lodging-house  keepers 
Bookbinders,  bindery  workers . . 

Bookkeepers,  accountants 

Boot  and  shoe  workers 

Clerks  and  copyists ! 

Dressmakers 

Housekeepers,  stewardesses .... 
Laborers,  other  menial  toilers . . 
Laundresses,  washerwomen.  . . . 

Merchants  and  retailers 

Milliners 

Musicians,  teachers  of  music.  . . 

Nurses,  midwives 

Packers  and  shippers 

Saleswomen 

Seamstresses 

Servants,  waitresses 

Stenographers  and  typewriters.  . 

Tailoresses 

Teachers,  professors 

Telephone  and  telegraph 

Textile  mill  workers 

Tobacco,  cigar  workers 

All  other  occupations 

Totals,  all  occupations 


1917. 

1910. 

1917. 

1910. 

4,118 

1,084 

1,027 

581 

1,871 

429 

418 

3,435 

897 

1,147 

544 

3,327 

1,388 

121 

5,310 

887 

1,784 

387 

4,617 

3,474 

2,735 

1,197 

2,629 

890 

1,148 

273 

7,718 

370 

3,518 

9,311 

5,018 

4,627 

2,121 

865 

486 

518 

2,544 

1,099 

1,110 

278 

1,118 

517 

514 

245 

2,724 

1,286 

1,129 

352 

2,814 

442 

452 

8,328 

2,401 

3,411 

954 

8,406 

3,905 

5,310 

845 

30,310 

13,393 

15,810 

4,228 

6,394 

2,279 

2,420 

979 

1,461 

1,264 

218 

201 

4,627 

2,400 

968 

666 

1,439 

569 

618 

169 

733 

636 

124 

1,711 

1,109 

1,007 

18,874 

3,925 

6,751 

1,670 

134 , 684 

50,149 

56,885 

15,084 

DOMESTIC  SERVICE,  ITS  ADVANTAGES  AND  DRAWBACKS  AS  A 
WAGE-EARNING  OCCUPATION. 

“The  most  conspicuous  problem  connected  with  domestic  service  is  that  there  should  be 
any  problem  at  all.  Given  thousands  of  women  anxiously  looking  for  household  help  and 
other  thousands  anxiously  looking  for  work,  why  does  not  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
assert  itself  and  bring  the  two  groups  together.  “ 

This  was  the  question  the  commission  on  household  employment  appointed  by  the 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  set  itself  to  solve.  There  appears  to  be  a practical 
boycott  against  household  employment.  Why  should  it  exist?  “Why  are  inteligent,  ambi- 
tious, wage-earning  young  women  choosing  the  factory,  the  office,  the  schoolroom,  the  store, 
rather  than  domestic  employment?”  was  asked.  The  commission  decided  that  the  best  way 
to  find  out  was  to  ask  them. 

Accordingly,  opinions  were  obtained  from  299  self-supporting  young  women — 112  in 
household  work,  137  in  factories,  15  in  department  stores,  35  in  offices.  They  were  found 
in  17  cities  scattered  throughout  the  Union,  and  the  commission  believes  that  the  deductions 
drawn  from  these  opinions  are  more  or  less  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  in 
families  having  one  or  two  white  employees.  A discussion  of  these  opinions  and  of  their 
import  was  presented  to  the  association  at  its  fifth  national  convention,  held  in  Los  Angeles, 
in  1915,  and  was  afterwards  published  as  a pamphlet. 

The  balance  sheet  of  household  employment,  according  to  those  engaged  in  it,  stood  as 


follows: 

ADVANTAGES. 

DISADVANTAGES. 

1. 

Health. 

1. 

Long  and  uncertain  hours. 

2. 

Wages. 

2. 

No  opportunity  for  social  life  and  self- 

3. 

Preparation  for  own  home  after  marriage. 

3. 

development. 
Servile  treatment. 

4. 

Social  stigma. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  DOMESTIC  PURSUITS  MORE  ALLURING. 

Of  the  advantages  the  higher  wages  were  most  frequently  cited,  those  questioned  seem- 
ing to  have  a keen  appreciation  of  real  as  against  normal  earnings,  and  feeling  that  on  that 
basis  they  could  make  more  at  housework  than  in  a factory.  Health  was  less  frequently 
mentioned,  and  preparation  for  home-making  least  of  all.  Of  the  drawbacks,  horns  seemed 
to  be  the  basic  difficulty.  The  lack  of  any  absolutely  free  time,  belonging  of  right  to  the 
worker,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  complaints.  This  grievance  was  the  more  strongly 
felt  because  it  was  believed  to  be  unnecessary.  One  of  the  questions  asked  was:  “Do  you 

think  housework  could  be  arranged  so  that  a maid  could  have  regular  hours  of  work?”  There 
was  almost  universal  agreement  that  it  could.  The  changes  suggested  were  not  extreme. 
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The  answers  are  given  in  various  forms,  but  after  restating  in  like  terms  there  proved  to  be 
a great  similarity  in  the  suggestions: 

First:  A period  of  rest  and  perfect  freedom  during  the  afternoon,  averaging  two  hours. 

Second:  One  afternoon  each  week,  not  returning  for  evening  meal. 

Third.  A part  of  Sunday. 

Fourth.  Certain  or  all  evenings,  beginning  at  an  hour  which  will  make  possible  participation 
in  evening  affairs. 

Great  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  necessity  of  having  meals  on  time  as  a requisite  for  regular 
hours.  As  nearly  as  could  be  estimated  from  the  schedules  given,  a 10)4-hour  day  ( including 
mealtime)  seemed  to  the  young  women  to  be  a fair  standard.  There  seems  to  be  no  objection  to  the 
amount  of  work,  merely  to  the  unregulated  periods  of  time  over  which  the  work  is  spread. 

The  headings  “Servile  treatment”  and  “Social  stigma”  included  a variety  of  matters. 
There  were  complaints  of  poor  accommodations  and  inconsiderate  treatment,  of  constant 
dependence  upon  the  whim  of  the  employer,  and  of  the  attitude  of  society  in  general  toward 
the  domestic  worker.  There  appeared  to  be  a deeply  rooted  feeling  that  housework,  when 
done  for  pay,  is  not  considered  honorable. 

For  the  most  part  the  girls  agreed  that  they  would  not  advise  other  girls  to  enter  domestic 
service.  An  exception  was  found  in  a group  of  foreign  girls  who  “appreciate  having  found 
a home  in  a foreign  country.  They  would  all  unhesitatingly  advise  their  friends  to  take  up 
domestic  service,  for,  in  spite  of  certain  drawbacks,  ‘it  is  the  very  best  occupation  for  foreign 
girls.’  ” 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  factory  girls,  the  advantages  of  the  two  kinds  of  work  stood 
as  follows: 


ADVANTAGES  OF  FACTORY  WORK.  ADVANTAGES  OF  HOUSEHOLD  WORK. 


1.  Time. 

2.  Living  at  home. 

3.  Social  life  and  recreation. 

4.  Opportunity  for  marriage. 

5.  Opportunity  for  self-development. 

6.  Social  standing. 


1.  Wages. 

2.  Health. 

3.  Preparation  for  own  home  after  mar- 

riage. 


As  to  time,  the  girls  were  emphatic  in  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  the  factory  worker. 
The  answers  from  the  entire  137  indicate  that  the  factory  girl  averages  9 hours  a day  of  work, 
and  that  in  addition  to  Sundays  and  evenings  the  majority  of  the  girls  have  a half  holiday 
Saturday.  In  their  opinion,  a domestic  employee  works  12.3  hours  a day,  is  at  her  place  of* 
employment  every  day  in  the  week,  and  is  granted  the  privilege  of  having  a fraction  over 
half  a day  off  each  week.  The  average  wage  of  a factory  employee,  these  girls  thought,  is 
$7.58  a week;  she  spends  $4.60  a week  for  room,  board,  and  laundry,  and  has  clear  $2.98. 
It  is  their  opinion  that  the  wage  per  week  of  a girl  in  domestic  service  averages  $4.52.  As 
the  domestic  employee  has  no  expense  for  board,  room,  or  laundry,  this  must  be  compared 
with  the  $2.98  of  a factory  girl. 

On  the  question  of  living  at  home,  there  was  a divergence  of  opinion,  17  girls  thinking 
it  better  to  live  at  the  place  of  employment  “if  you  are  in  domestic  service,  because  you  have 
to  work  early  and  late  and  it  is  dangerous  to  be  on  the  street  early  in  the  morning  and  late 
at  night.”  Among  the  others  the  preference  for  living  at  home  was  strong.  The  advantage 
of  a change  of  surroundings  was  mentioned,  together  with  the  opportunity  for  more  varied 
interest,  but  the  strongest  reason  seemed  to  be  family  feeling.  It  is  best  for  a girl  to  live  at 
home  because — 


She  is  with  people  who  take  more  of  an  interest  in  what  friends  she  makes  and  where  she  goes. 
She  has  the  protection  of  home  and  the  ones  that  love  her. 

A mother  can  give  her  advice  when  she  should  happen  to  go  astray  and  bring  her  right  again. 
A girl  has  more  privileges  in  her  own  home,  and  she  can  help  her  own  family. 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  your  own  home,  with  a mother,  father,  brothers  and  sisters. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  FACTORY  WORK. 


One  worker  brought  out  an  important  consideration  when  she  said:  “From  my  point 

of  view,  a young  girl  who  lives  away  from  home  continually  grows  away  from  her  home  as 
well.” 

As  to  social  life  and  recreation,  there  was  almost  unanimous  agreement  that  the  factory 
girl  has  the  advantage  because  of  the  definite  and  shorter  number  of  hours  she  works.  Her 
evenings  are  free,  and  she  can  “join  a club  or  church  league,  which  will  not  cost  her  very 
much,”  or  she  can  take  up  special  courses  of  study,  or  have  friends  in  at  home,  or  go  out  to 
entertainments. 

On  the  question  of  health  there  was  greater  diversity  of  opinion.  Twenty  girls  believed 
that  the  factory  offered  the  better  chance  to  keep  in  good  health,  6 thought  the  opportunities 
equal  in  the  two  callings,  and  81  thought  housework  had  the  advantage  in  this  respect. 

As  to  marriage,  89  thought  the  factory  girl  had  the  better  chance  to  marry,  owing  to  a 
freer  social  life  and  the  mingling  with  men  at  her  work;  16  thought  opportunities  were  equal 
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in  the  two  callings,  and  9 thought  the  domestic  had  the  better  opportunity.  Questioned  as  to 
which  would  make  the  better  wife,  the  majority  thought  the  domestic  would,  because  her 
work  had  trained  her  in  managing  household  affairs.  A small  but  energetic  minority  main- 
tained the  superiority  of  the  factory  girl  on  the  ground  that  a good  wife  must  be  something 
more  than  a housekeeper,  and  that  the  factory  girl’s  wider  experience  made  her  more  of  a 
companion  for  her  husband,  while  she  could  easily  gain  what  extra  knowledge  of  housekeep- 
ing she  needed.  “They  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  majority  of  girls  learn  something  about 
housekeeping  at  home,  and  if  not  they  have  opportunity  and  time  to  learn  it  at  night  school.’ ’ 

There  was  emphatic,  agreement  as  to  the  advantage  of  factory  work  in  regard  to  the 
social  standing  of  the  worker.  A factory  girl  has  a higher  social  standing,  they  thought, 
because  she  has  time  to  improve  herself,  to  attend  clubs,  parties,  classes,  dances;  she  mingles 
with  people  on  an  equal  footing;  she  is  independent  and  ambitious. 

This  agrees  with  what  the  domestic  workers  thought  of  their  own  relative  status,  except 
that  the  latter  could  see  no  reason  for  their  inferior  position,  while  the  factory  girls  ascribe 
it  “to  the  fact  that  the  domestic  worker  has  no  time  for  social  life  and  education,  no  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  freedom  and  self-direction.” 

The  group  of  store  employees  was  small,  but  represented  every  type  of  store  worker 
from  bundle  wrapper  to  manager  of  a department.  The  office  employees  were  selected  to 
represent  the  same  economic  standing  as  that  of  the  household  workers.  These  two  groups 
took  practically  the  same  view  as  the  factory  girls  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
domestic  service,  except  that  they  were  even  more  positive  than  the  latter  that  while  the 
training  of  the  household  worker  might  fit  her  to  be  a good  housekeeper  it  did  not  prepare 
her  to  be  a companion  to  her  husband  after  marriage. 

In  order  further  to  obtain  the  impartial  judgment  of  these  industrial  workers  as  to  the 
merits  of  domestic  service  as  compared  with  their  own  particular  kind  of  work,  they  were 
asked  to  state  what  advice  as  to  choice  of  employment  they  would  give  to  an  inquiring  friend 
in  whom  they  were  much  interested. 

BUSINESS  PURSUITS  PREFERRED  BY  WOMEN. 

Of  the  1J>9  girls  who  answered  this  question,  11 4 would  adiise  their  sisters  to  enter  the  store, 
office,  or  factory,  as  the  case  might  be;  23  would  advise  household  employment;  1 2 would  leave  the 
choice  to  their  sisters,  since  there  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  all  occupations.  A curious 
thing  is  noticeable  in  the  reasoning  which  the  girls  use  in  recommending  household  employment. 
They  seem  to  choose  an  altogether  new  basis  for  their  advice.  Almost  no  mention  is  made  of  the  advan- 
tages which  they  admitted  belonged  to  household  employment,  namely,  health,  wages,  preparation 
for  the  duties  of  a wife.  Their  basis  for  advising  household  employment  is,  "If  she  has  no  home 
or  parents  to  look  after  her.”  * * * The  fact  that  domestic  service  pays  well,  at  least  gives 
shelter,  would  make  it  a refuge  for  the  young,  unskilled  orphan.  It  would  hardly  be  possible, 
however,  to  build  up  an  occupation  on  the  hope  that  there  would  be  an  unlimited  supply  of  orphans 
who  needed  a home;  neither  is  it  patent  that  the  girls  who  answered  in  this  fashion  would  make 
efficient  household  workers. 

Summing  up  the  whole  situation,  the  commission  finds  that  household  employment 
carries  within  itself  no  objectionable  features,  is  healthful,  and  pays  well,  but  that  it  is  per- 
formed under  conditions  which  prevent  self-direction  and  self-development  of  personal  life. 
Of  these  conditions  the  most  important  and  that  on  which  the  others  depend  is  the  long  and 
irregular  hours.  Until  this  is  altered  the  supply  of  household  workers  will  be  insufficient. 

The  report  closes  with  a recommendation  that  the  commission  be  continued,  and  that 
efforts  be  made  both  to  enlist  the  interest  of  employers  in  a further  study  of  household  employ- 
ment from  the  point  of  view  of  wage-earners,  and  to  secure  their  co-operation  in  practical 
experiments  based  on  such  a study. 

A second  bulletin  issued  by  the  commission  deals  with  an  inquiry  among  the  vocational 
educators  of  the  country  to  learn  their  attitude  toward  household  work  as  a wage-earning 
occupation.  The  first  steps  showed  that  they  did  not  hold  it  in  high  esteem. 

When  questioned  as  to  the  occupations  which  they  would  recommend  girls  to  prepare  for,  or 
as  to  the  occupations  for  which  they  are  at  present  offering  training,  only  one  educator  spontaneously 
includes  household  employment  ( household  helpers)  in  his  list.  Household  employment  seems  to 
be  distinctly  out  of  vogue.  A woman  of  national  reputation  succinctly  remarks:  "After  six 

years  of  investigation  of  women  in  industry  I do  not  know  what  occupations  to  advise.  I know 
what  occupations  I should  not  advise.”  She  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  prominent  place  household 
employment  takes  in  this  latter  category. 

DOMESTIC  OCCUPATIONS  HAVE  SOCIAL  DRAWBACKS. 

Like  the  working  women  questioned  in  the  first  study,  the  educators  recognized  that 
wages  In  domestic  service  are  higher  than  in  many  of  the  factory  and  lower  office  positions; 
that  the  work  is  probably  more  healthful;  that  it  may  be  a valuable  means  of  training  for  a 
household  of  one’s  own;  and  that  the  opportunity  for  steady  employment  is  unexcelled; 
nevertheless,  they  were  guiding  the  girls  into  almost  any  other  kind  of  work  and  neglecting 
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this  altogether.  A search  for  their  reasons  showed  that  the  objections  voiced  by  the  girls 
themselves  were  at  the  basis  of  their  attitude.  The  absolute  control  of  the  worker’s  whole 
time,  the  unstandardized  and  unsystematized  character  of  the  work,  and  the  social  draw- 
backs involved  in  taking  it  up  lead  them  to  feel  that  they  prefer  not  to  direct  girls  into  this 
occupation.  At  the  same  time  they  see  no  objections  to  the  work  itself: 

The  objection  is  to  the  monopoly  which  the  occupation  exerts  over  the  girl’s  whole  life.  The 
work  does  not  injure  her  mentally  or  physically,  but  the  occupation  is  so  conducted  that  it  over- 
shadows her  whole  life  and  prevents  her  from  taking  her  normal  place  among  her  family,  her  friends 
and  in  the  community.  They  object  to  the  hours  which  prevent  a girl  from  living  at  home,  from 
having  the  care  and  supervision  of  parents,  from  enjoying  recreation  in  the  same  manner  and  at 
the  same  time  as  her  friends,  from  entertaining  in  a normal  fashion,  from  self-development  along 
the  line  of  personal  choice.  They  object  to  the  feudalistic  relations  between  employer  and  employe 
which  make  it  appear  to  the  world  as  if  the  girl  has  no  freedom  except  at  the  sufferance  of  the  em- 
ployer, so  that  her  self-respect  is  bruised  and  her  social  standing  in  her  own  world  is  lowered. 
The  abnormality  of  it  is  overpowering. 

As  to  the  changes  which  would  transform  housework  into  a desirable  occupation  for 
which  to  train  girls,  a number  of  opinions  are  given  varying  in  detail  but  all  agreeing  that  the 
basic  change  must  be  the  regulation  of  hours.  It  is  not  apparent  that  a household  can  be 
run  with  the  fidelity  to  time  schedule  of  a factory  and  still  retain  its  character  as  a home, 
but  somehow  the  work  must  be  so  systematized  that  the  worker  can  have  definite  and  fixed 
hours  beyond  which  she  is  absolutely  free.  Many  think  that  as  a part  of  this  change  the 
helper  should  live  outside  of  the  employer’s  home,  receiving  all  her  wages  in  money  instead 
of  having  a part  in  food  and  lodging  as  at  present.  This,  however,  is  a detail;  the  hours  are 
the  root  of  the  difficulty,  and  until  they  have  been  brought  under  regulation,  until  the  idea 
that  the  worker’s  whole  time,  whether  she  is  employed  or  not,  belongs  to  her  employer  is 
relinquished,  the  household  can  not  hope  to  compete  for  workers  on  equal  terms  with  the 
factory,  the  store,  and  the  office. 

The  commission  has  issued  a third  bulletin,  which  contains  a brief  and  readable  dis- 
cussion of  the  advantages  of  industrial  employment  in  the  matters  of  hours,  definite  work, 
chance  for  personal  fife,  and  social  standing. 

MORAL  INFLUENCES  SURROUNDING  DEPARTMENT  STORE  EMPLOYEES. 

Careful  attention  was  given  to  the  question  of  whether  there  were  any  features  of  depart- 
ment-store life  likely  to  break  down  a girl’s  character,  or,  rather,  whether  a deliberate  effort 
in  that  direction  is  made.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  requirements  of  department-store 
discipline  are  such  that  girls  of  dubious  character  would  be  undesirable  as  saleswomen,  and 
that  the  general  purpose  of  the  stores  is  to  weed  out  those  who  resort  to  illicit  methods  of 
increasing  their  income.  There  seemed  a general  recognition  among  managers  that  wages 
paid  to  beginners  and  sometimes  to  experienced  saleswomen  were  not  sufficient  for  a girl  to 
live  on  honestly,  but  even  more  generally  they  either  required  their  employees  to  live  at  home 
or  gave  the  preference  to  applicants  who  claimed  to  do  so.  In  other  words,  they  apparently 
preferred  that  girls  should  be  subsidized  by  their  own  families.  It  is  admitted  that  there  are 
women  of  lax  morals  in  department  stores,  but  it  is  maintained  that  they  are  in  no  sense 
typical  of  the  rank  and  file. 

WAITRESSES  IN  HOTELS  AND  RESTAURANTS. 

A much  larger  proportion  of  the  waitresses  than  of  the  store  and  factory  women  investi- 
gated were  adrift,  over  62  per  cent  being  without  homes.  Many  of  those  who  had  homes  were 
married  women  who  worked  as  one-meal  girls,  i.  e.,  served  only  during  the  noon  meal.  The 
average  age  of  the  waitresses  living  at  home  was  25.9  years,  average  experience  4.4  years,  and 
average  weekly  earnings  $5.54;  for  the  adrift  waitresses  the  average  age  was  26.5  years, 
average  experience  4.2  years,  and  average  earnings  $5.71.  In  addition  to  these  earnings, 
waitresses  of  both  classes  received  part  or  all  of  their  food  at  their  place  of  work  and  a uncertain 
and  variable  amount  in  tips.  Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  those  living  at  home  turned  in  all  their 
wages  and  20.3  per  cent  of  those  adrift  contributed  an  average  of  $2.09  weekly  to  needly 
relatives. 

Among  the  women  interviewed  the  impression  seemed  to  be  that  the  work  of  a waitress 
was  hard  and  heavy  and  that  the  worker  was  exposed  to  unpleasant  advances  from  men, 
but  that  making  due  allowance  for  the  food  and  tips  received  returns  were  much  better  than 
from  either  store  or  factory  work. 

When  it  comes  to  amusements,  most  of  the  women  have  nothing  left  to  spend.  Of  the 
1,568  women  who  reported  on  this  question,  62  per  cent  said  that  they  spent  no  money  for 
pleasure,  that  it  took  all  their  earnings  to  meet  their  daily  expenses.  Thirty-eight  per  cent 
reported  that  they  spent  something,  but  only  450,  or  22.3  per  cent,  gave  a definite  weekly 
amount.  These  sums  varied  from  5 cents  to  $2,  but  the  average  for  the  450  was  37  cents. 

But  many  of  the  women  visited  were  earning  less  than  the  average  amount,  and  often 
the  data  for  individuals  show  not  only  that  there  was  nothing  for  amusements,  but  that  even 
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the  margin  for  clothes  was  either  impossibly  small  or  nonexistant.  Usually  this  has  but  one 
meaning:  The  girls  have  given  the  cost  of  such  food  as  they  get  for  themselves  when  other 

demands  are  not  more  urgent.  In  other  words,  the  money  for  such  periodic  necessaries  a 
clothing  had  to  be  secured  by  cutting  down  the  amount  devoted  to  continuous  necessaries 
like  food  or  shelter. 

BOARDERS  IN  PRIVATE  FAMILIES. 

The  women  living  as  boarders  in  private  families  were  more  numerous  than  any  others, 
636,  or  39.6  per  cent,  being  found  in  this  group.  Their  average  weekly  earnings  were  $6.78, 
ranging  from  less  than  $1.50  to  $15  and  over,  and  their  average  expenditures  for  board, 
lodging,  heat,  light,  and  laundry  were  $3.43,  the  range  being  from  under  $1  to  $6.50  or  over 
3 paying  this  minimum  and  10  the  maximum.  These  women  fell  into  two  general  groups: 
Those  who  live  in  poor  families  and  homes  at  very  little  cost,  and  those  who  sought  pleasant 
families  and  comfortable  homes,  paying  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  they  would  in  a regular 
boarding  or  lodging  house.  The  former  were  principally  foreign-born  women  living  in  families 
of  their  own  nationality  who  were  often  friends  or  relatives.  Generally  their  standard  of 
living  was  very  low,  and  overcrowding,  poor  food,  and  insanitary  surroundings  were  common. 
The  women  in  the  better  class  of  private  families,  on  the  other  hand,  often  had  very  pleasant 
surroundings,  living  in  homes  which  were  comfortable  and  well  kept,  and  with  people  of 
education  and  refinement. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGE.  EXPERIENCE,  EARNINGS,  ETC.,  OF  HOME  AND 
ADRIFT  STORE  AND  FACTORY  WOMEN,  ST.  LOUIS. 


Factories,  Mills  and  Miscellaneous  Establishments. 


City  and  living 
conditions. 

330 

Women  included  in  the  investigation. 

t 

< 

il  women  employed 
considered  industry 
citv 

Per  cent  at  home 
and  per  cent  not 
at  home 

Average  age 

Average  years’  ex- 
perience in  same 
industry 

Average  weekly 
earnings 

Average  weekly 
amount  paid  to 
family 

* 

Per  cent  paying  all 
earnings  to  fam- 
ilv 

Average  weekly 
amount  paid  for 
food,  shelter,  heat, 
light  and  laundry. 

Per  cent  contrib- 
uted to  needy  rel- 
atives   

St.  Louis — • 

Living  at  home 

if 

\ 78.4 

20.4 

3.6 

$6.61 

$5.45 

74.9 

Not  living  at  home.  . 

\ 23,163 

/ 21.6 

26.0 

7.10 

$3.36 

8.0 

St.  Louis — 

Living  at  home 

7 

\ 79.0 

20.8 

3.2 

$6.37 

$5.36 

77.9 

Not  living  at  home . . 

\ 5,000 

/ 21.0 

28.0 

7.51 

$3.98 

16.4 

CAUSES  OF  DIFFERENCES  IN  EARNINGS  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

The  detailed  studies  of  different  occupations  throw  some  light  on  the  relation  between 
the  earnings  of  male  and  female  workers  in  the  same  industries.  In  practically  every  industry 
studies  the  men’s  wages  ranged  higher  than  the  women’s  and  the  proportion  earning  fair 
or  good  wages  was  much  larger  among  the  men  than  among  the  women.  To  a very  large 
degree  this  was  due  to  a difference  in  the  work  done  by  men  and  women;  to  a less  degree  it 
seemed  due  to  a difference  in  strength,  swiftness,  or  skill  when  they  were  doing  the  same 
work;  and  in  a very  few  instances,  so  few  as  to  be  negligible,  it  seemed  due  to  no  cause  but 
that  the  women  were  willing  to  do  the  work  for  less  and  therefore  were  employed. 

The  first  cause,  a difference  in  the  kind  of  work  done,  was  especially  noticeable  in  the 
group  of  miscellaneous  factory  industries  studied.  In  industry  after  industry  a clear-cut 
division  of  work  between  the  sexes  was  found.  Ordinarily  the  occupations  involving  skill, 
training,  and  responsibility  were  in  the  hands  of  the  men,  while  the  work  of  tne  women  was 
apt  to  be  at  best  only  semiskilled  and  in  many  cases  was  purely  mechanical.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  difference  in  earnings  of  the  sexes  was  very  marked.  Thus  of  31,288  male 
workers  18  years  of  age  and  over  engaged  in  these  industries,  well  over  one-half  (56.5  per 
cent)  earned  $10  or  more  a week,  while  of  the  38,182  female  workers  in  the  same  age  group 
employed  in  these  industries,  only  one- tenth  (10.5  per  cent)  earned  as  much  or  more  than 
$10.  Two-fifth  of  the  women  (41.1  per  cent),  as  against  9.5  per  cent  of  the  men,  earned  under 
$6  a week. 


WELFARE  WORK  OF  A ST.  LOUIS  CORPORATION  FOR  ITS  EMPLOYES,  1917. 
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Employes  of  a public  service  corporation  appropriately  celebrating  Christmas  in  the  huge  Auditorium  of  their  welfare  headquarters 

under  the  sponsorship  of  the  corporation. 
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Even  when  men  and  women  were  nominally  engaged  in  the  same  occupation  there  was 
frequently  a difference  in  the  kind  and  quality  of  work  undertaken  by  them.  Thus  in  gilding 
pottery,  the  simplest  form,  lining,  is  done  almost  wholly  by  women,  while  the  more  difficult 
form,  filling  in  designs,  is  done  by  both  sexes. 

But  there  is  no  competition  between  them,  as  the  men  do  the  artistic  work  which  requires 
long  preliminary  training,  while  the  women  do  those  parts  which  may  be  learned  in  a few 
months.  The  men  receive  higher  wages  and  are  said  to  be  displacing  the  women,  partly 
because  they  do  better  work  and  partly  because  they  can  move  their  ware  about  without 
assistance. 

When  men  and  women  were  engaged  in  exactly  the  same  work  under  the  same  circum- 
stances it  was  apt  to  be  at  piece  rates.  Under  these  circumstances  the  difference  in  earning 
was  usually  less  and  sometimes  was  in  favor  of  the  female  workers. 

CHANGE  IN  CHARACTER  OF  WOMEN’S  WORK. 

As  the  present  investigation  was  not  complete  it  can  not  be  assumed  that  the  sex  dis- 
tribution shown  in  this  table  is  that  prevailing  throughout  each  industry  as  a whole.  All  that 
can  be  said  is  that  these  were  the  proportions  found  in  the  establishments  visited.  Never- 
theless, when  the  number  studies  in  a given  industry  amounts  to  5,000  or  more,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the  sex  distribution  thus  found  at  least  approaches  that  of 
the  industry  as  a whole.  Seven  of  the  industries  studied  fulfill  this  condition,  and  the  relative 
importance  of  female  workers  in  these  suggests  a curious  change  in  the  kind  of  employment 
which  falls  to  women  as  their  work  shifts  from  the  house  to  the  factory.  These  industries, 
the  number  of  their  employees,  and  the  proportion  of  female  workers  were  as  follows: 


TOTAL  EMPLOYEES  IN  INDUSTRIES  IN  WHICH  THE  NUMBER  STUDIED  EX- 
CEEDED 5,000  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  IN  EACH  INDUSTRY. 


Industry. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployes. 

Per  cent 
of  female 
employ- 
es. 

Industry. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployes. 

Per  cent 
of  female 
em- 
ployes. 

Cigars 

Confectionery 

15,782 

5,969 

16,951 

67.1 

61.0 

Stamped  and  enameled 
ware 

*6,331 

9,975 

24.3 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

73.6 

Tobacco  and  snuff.  . . . 

50.7 

Paper  boxes 

5,387 

77.1 

Woolen  and  worsted 
goods 

12,724 

46.5 

♦Not  including  128  female  employes  in  one  establishment,  for  which  males  were  not 
reported. 


The  preparation  of  foodstuffs,  spinning,  weaving,  and  garment  making  have  been  regarded 
as  women’s  special  work  from  time  immemorial,  so  that  the  second,  third,  and  seventh  of  the 
above  industries  may  be  looked  upon  as  peculiarly  their  field.  But  they  are  relatively  most 
numerous  in  the  making  of  paper  boxes,  an  industry  which  has  no  relation  of  any  kind  to 
their  traditional  activities.  They  are  relatively  more  numerous  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars 
than  in  the  making  of  candy,  and  play  a more  important  part  in  preparing  tobacco  and  snuff 
than  in  manufacturing  wollen  and  worsted  goods.  The  figures  do  not  justify  definite  con- 
clusions, but  there  is  at  least  a suggestion  that  women’s  work  is  being  taken  not  only  out  of 
their  homes  but  out  of  their  hands,  and  that  under  the  modern  factory  system  the  idea  of 
what  are  characteristically  women’s  employments  is  undergoing  a profound  modification. 

SUBSTITUTION  OF  WOMEN  FOR  MEN  IN  INDUSTRY. 

The  investigation  as  a whole  brings  out  several  general  facts  about  women  in  industry. 
It  shown  that  for  over  half  a century  a process  of  substitution  has  been  going  on  by  which 
men  have  been  gradually  taking  the  leading  part  in  industries  formerly  carried  on  chiefly 
i n the  home  and  considered  distinctively  feminine,  such  as  spinning  and  weaving  and  garment 
making  and  knitting.  As  the  women  have  been  more  or  less  dispossessed  in  their  specialties 
they  have  either  gone  into  work  formerly  considered  men’s,  such  as  the  printing  trade,  or 
entered  newly  established  industries  which  had  not  been  definitely  taken  over  by  either  sex. 
In  both  cases  they  are  usually  found  doing  the  least  skilled  and  poorest  paid  work. 

The  individual  woman  entered  the  industrial  world  under  the  pressure  of  necessity. 
The  employer  invited  their  entrance  en  masse  because  they  were  cheap,  and  above  all  because 
they  were  docile  and  easily  managed.  Instances  were  found  of  employers  who  declared  that 
they  would  rather  have  women,  although  men  could  do  the  work  better,  because  the  women 
were  unorganized  and  therefore  more  readily  controlled.  They  were  cheap  and  easily  man- 
aged partly  commonly  employed  in  other  industries.  There  was  no  distinctive  type  of 
garment-making  family. 
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COMPOSITION  OF  FAMILIES  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MEMBERS. 

The  2,274  families  considered  averaged  5.4  members  and  2.9  wage  earners  apiece.  In 
81.3  per  cent  the  fathers  and  in  96.9  per  cent  the  mothers  were  living  and  with  the  family. 
Eight  hundred  and  twenty-two,  or  36.1  per  cent,  had  male  children  16  years  of  age*  and  over, 
61.2  per  cent  had  female  children  16  years  of  age  and  over,  38  per  cent  had  children  14  and  15 
years,  and  67.9  per  cent  had  children  under  16  years.  Of  the  fathers  living  with  their  families 
91.7  per  cent  and  of  the  mothers  43  per  cent  were  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  family. 
The  proportion  of  the  children  in  the  various  age  groups  at  work  was  as  follows : 


Males  16  years  of  age  and  over 94.6  Children  14  and  15  years  of  age 71.8 

Females  16  years  of  age  and  over 93.9  Children  under  14  years 1.5 


The  proportion  of  wage-earning  mothers  probably  does  not  represent  the  situation 
among  garment  workers  in  general,  as  the  inclusion  of  the  large  group  of  home  workers,  most 
of  whom  were  mothers,  tends  to  overweight  this  class.  The  proportion  of  wage  earners  in 
the  other  classes  is  probably  far  more  normal,  though  in  regard  to  the  children  of  14  and  15 
it  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  these  families  were  selected  precisely  because  they  had 
at  least  one  child  under  16  at  work. 

SOURCES  AND  AMOUNT  OF  FAMILY  INCOME. 

The  average  net  income  per  family  for  the  entire  group  was  $790.  Among  the  family 
groups  it  differs  according  to  the  contributing  membership.  The  following  table  shows  the 
extent  of  these  differences: 

Average  net  income  per  family  of  families  having — 

Father  at  work $826  Female  children  16  years  of  age  and 

over  at  work $935 

Mothers  at  work 561  Children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at 

work 912 

Male  children  16  years  of  age  and  over  Children  under  14  years  of  age  at 

at  work 1,055  work 777 

The  families  with  mothers  at  work  show  by  far  the  lowest  incomes.  In  more  than  half 
of  these  948  families  (590,  or  62.2  per  cent)  the  mothers  were  home  workers.  Comment  has 
already  been  made  upon  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  families  in  which  these  workers  were 
found.  Families  with  wage-earning  children  under  14  show  the  next  lowest  incomes,  but 
these  families  are  so  few,  only  55  against  649  in  the  next  smallest  group,  those  having  children 
of  14  and  15  at  work,  that  little  significance  can  be  attached  to  these  figures. 

The  proportion  of  the  family  income  contributed  by  each  group  of  workers  was  as  follows : 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Fathers 48.4  Female  children  16  years  and  over. . . 39.7 

Mothers 26.8  Children  14  and  15  years 14.2 

Male  children  16  years  and  over 36.5  Children  under  14  years 10.0 

Although  the  fathers  make  much  the  most  important  contribution,  they  yet  do  not 
furnish  on  an  average  half  of  the  income,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  families  would  be  in  a 
bad  way  if  they  depended  on  the  fathers’  earnings  alone.  The  daughters  16  years  of  age 
and  over  are  the  next  most  important  contributors,  furnishing  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  family 
income. 

The  difference  between  the  proportion  of  the  incomes  contributed  by  male  and  by  female 
children  16  years  of  age  and  over  is  somewhat  affected  by  the  greater  number  of  female  wage 
earners  in  this  age  group;  they  average  1.6  per  family,  while  the  male  children  16  years  of 
age  and  over  average  but  1.4  per  family.  On  the  other  hand,  the  earnings  of  the  females 
are  everywhere  lower  than  those  of  the  males,  so  that  the  contributions  of  the  former  are 
proportionately  more  generous  than  those  of  the  males. 

PER  CENT  OF  FAMILY  INCOME  CONTRIBUTED  BY  EACH  CLASS  OF 
WORKERS,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 


Per  cent  of  family  income  contriubted 
by  each  class  of  workers  in — 


Class  of  workers. 

Cotton  industry. 

Ready- 

made 

clothing 

indus- 

try. 

Glass 

indus- 

try. 

Silk 

indus- 

try. 

New 

England 

group. 

South- 

ern 

group. 

Fathers 

37.7 

34.0 

48.4 

56.0 

50.5 

Mothers 

32.4 

27.9 

26.8 

25.1 

33.0 

Male  children  16  years  of  age  and  over.  . . . 

31.1 

27.3 

36.5 

37.8 

37.0 

Female  children  16  years  of  age  and  over.  . 

42.6 

35.2 

39.7 

26.7 

35.1 

Children  14  and  15  years  of  age 

18.7 

22.9 

14.2 

18.9 

16.6 
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GIRLS  GIVING  ALL  THEIR  EARNINGS  TO  FAMILY. 

Since  the  contributions  made  by  the  daughters  range  from  one-fourth  to  two-fifths  of 
the  total  family  incomes  and  since  few  workingmen’s  families  are  sufficiently  prosperous  to 
lose  such  a fraction  of  their  income  without  feeling  it  severely,  it  seems  fairly  evident  that 
these  young  women  are  not  forcing  themselves  into  the  industrial  world  through  mere  rest- 
lessness or  distaste  for  home  duties. 

Another  fact  tending  to  show  that  economic  necessity  is  the  cause  for  the  presence  of 
these  girls  and  young  women  in  the  industrial  world  is  the  extent  to  which  their  earnings  are 
looked  upon  as  family  property.  Two  of  the  reports  show  how  many  of  the  single  women 
at  work  turned  all  of  their  earnings  into  the  family  fund.  Among  1,988  girls  and  young 
women  clothing  workers  the  number  and  proportion  of  females  16  years  of  age  and  over 
who  contributed  all  their  earnings  to  the  family  fund,  was  1,742  or  87.7  per  cent. 

ACCIDENTS  TO  WOMEN:  OCCUPATIONAL  AFFLICTIONS. 

The  reports  on  health  and  safety  bring  out  several  points  not  usually  recognized.  They 
show  that  in  the  metal-working  trades,  where  accidents  are  common,  a women’s  peril  comes 
first  from  her  lack  of  familiarity  with  machinery  and  second  from  the  automatism  which  is 
invariably  and  inevitably  established  by  a worker  who  is  attendant  upon  a machine,  and  that 
so-called  carelessness  is  often  the  line  of  conduct  best  adapted  to  secure  safety.  They  estab- 
lish conclusively  the  fact  that  the  death  rate  is  much  higher  among  women  working  in  cotton 
mills  than  among  women  not  so  employed,  and  that  female  operatives  are  especially  susceptible 
to  tuberculosis.  Most  unexpectedly  they  show  that  it  is  impossible  to  connect  any  con- 
siderable part  of  the  high  infantile  mortality  rate  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  with  the  employment 
of  married  women  in  the  mills,  but  that  the  ignorance  of  the  mothers  as  to  the  proper  care 
and  feeding  of  their  babies  is  the  leading  cause  to  which  the  numerous  deaths  of  children 
under  one  year  of  age  must  be  attributed,  and  that  all  other  causes  are  subsidiary  to  this. 

Occupational  risks  were  found  of  three  kinds:  Exposure  to  harmful  dusts  or  fumes, 

exposure  to  risk  from  machinery,  and  risk  of  injury  from  constrained  or  harmful  positions. 
The  most  striking  examples  of  the  first  kind  were  found  in  the  pottery  industry,  where  a 
large  proportion  of  the  female  workers  were  exposed  to  lead  dusts,  and  where  apparently 
very  few  precautions  were  taken  to  reduce  this  risk,  or  to  render  inevitable  exposure  as  litle 
harmful  as  might  be.  A somewhat  similar  risk,  though  much  less  in  degree,  was  believed 
to  exist  in  other  industries  in  which  women  were  engaged,  in  painting,  japanning,  lacquer- 
ing, or  enameling  different  kinds  of  ware.  In  these  cases,  however,  precautions  against 
injurious  dusts  or  fumes  were  more  generally  taken  than  was  the  case  in  the  potteries  visited. 

The  dangers  from  machinery  were  most  marked  in  the  various  metal-working  trades 
and  in  paper-box  making.  The  most  frequent  risk  was  in  connection  with  various  forms  of 
power  or  stamping  presses  and  the  corner-staying  machine  in  box  factories.  In  both  cases 
the  danger  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  adjusting  her  work  the  operator’s  hands  must  approach 
or  reach  a spot  at  which  a few  seconds  later  a crushing  blow  is  to  be  delivered  by  a metal 
stamp  or  die.  It  is  supposed  that  her  hands  will  be  out  of  the  way  before  the  die  descends, 
but  the  danger  of  accident  or  miscalculation  is  obvious.  Some  forms  of  stamping  presses  are 
absolutely  safe  and  all  may  be  safe  guarded,  but  in  numerous  cases  this  fact  was  ignored  and 
no  guards  were  used. 

The  risk  of  harm  from  injurious  positions  is  much  less  apparent  and  much  harder  to 
be  sure  of  than  the  risk  from  machinery.  The  commonest  risk  came  from  continuous  stand- 
ing. There  was  hardly  an  industry  in  which  at  least  a portion  of  the  female  workers  were 
not  on  their  feet  all  day  long,  and  in  some  it  was  the  exception  to  find  workers  seated.  Some 
kinds  of  work  could  not  be  done  unless  the  worker  was  standing,  but  cases  were  found  in 
which  work  could  have  been  done  just  as  well  seated,  but  custom  or  a belief  that  greater 
speed  could  be  attained  when  standing  kept  the  workers  on  their  feet. 

In  a few  of  the  cracker  factories  visited  an  effort  had  been  made  to  avoid  the  strain  of 
long  standing  by  transferring  workers  for  a certain  time  each  day  from  occupations  which 
involved  continuous  standing  to  others  in  which  they  could  work  seated.  Occasionally  in 
other  industries  groups  of  individual  workers  arranged  some  such  exchange  among  them- 
selves, thus  securing  some  relief.  It  seems  possible  that  in  many  industries  some  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind  might  be  devised,  but  as  yet  little  attention  appears  to  have  been  given  to 
the  matter.  In  the  cracker  factories  referred  to  brief  rest  periods,  given  twice  a day,  relieved 
the  strain  of  rapid  work. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  IN  SELECTED 

INDUSTRIES. 

This  treatise  gives  the  results  of  an  inquiry  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
into  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  23  industries,  selected  for  study  either  because 
of  the  number  of  women  or  children  or  both  which  they  employed,  or  because  they  showed 
some  special  aspect  of  the  employment  of  one  or  both  of  these  classes.  The  industries  selected 
were  as  follows: 
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Canning  and  preserving,  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Canning  and  preserving  oysters. 

Cans  and  boxes,  tin. 

Cigar  boxes. 

Cigarettes. 

Cigars. 

Clocks  and  watches. 

Confectionery. 

Core  making. 

Corsets. 

Crackers  and  biscuits. 

Hardware  and  metal  specialties. 


Hosiery  and  knit  goods. 

Jewelry. 

Needles  and  pins. 

Nuts,  bolts,  and  screws. 

Paper  boxes. 

Pottery. 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods. 

Shirts,  overalls,  and  underwear. 

Stamped  and  enameled  ware. 

Tobacco  (smoking  and  chewing)  and  snuff. 
Woolen  and  worsted  goods. 


Geographically  the  inqury  was  limited  to  17  States — Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Louisiana,  the  conditions  and 
environments  found  in  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Indiana  being  similar  to  those  which  then  existed 
in  Missouri,  and,  especially,  St.  Louis.  This  group  was  selected  as  including  the  chief  manu- 
facturing States  and  as  presenting  a wide  range  of  conditions,  both  legal  and  industrial,  affect- 
ing the  work  of  women  and  children.  No  complete  study  of  any  industry  or  of  any  State 
was  made,  but  each  industry  was  studied  in  as  many  different  States  as  possible. 

Four  hundred  and  forty-two  establishments  were  visited  and  data  secured  concerning 
the  employees  found  at  work.  The  schedule  used  for  this  purpose  contained  questions  as 
to  the  exact  work  done,  sex,  age,  conjugal  condition  and  race,  and  also  as  to  the  number  of 
hours  worked,  the  money  earned  during  an  actual  week  taken  as  generally  representative  of 
normal  conditions,  usually  that  immediately  preceding  the  visit  of  the  agent,  and  the  rate, 
whether  by  piece  or  time,  according  to  which  payment  was  made.  One  such  schedule  was 
filled  out  for  each  employee  studied  and  upon  the  information  this  obtained  the  present 
volume  is  based. 

The  following  table  shows  for  each  industry  the  number  and  proportion  of  females  em- 
ployed and  the  proportion  of  these  in  several  age  groups : 


PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  FEMALE  EMPLOYES  IN  SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS, 

BY  INDUSTRY. 


Total 

number 

Total 

number 

Per 
cent  of 

Per  cent  of  female  employes  reporting — 
age— 

Industry. 

of  em- 
ployes. 

of  female 
em- 
ployes. 

female 

em- 

ployes. 

Under 

16. 

16  and 
17. 

18  and 
19. 

20  to 
24. 

25  and 
over. 

Canning  and  preserving,  fruits  and  veg- 
etables  * 

1,063 

684 

64.03 

6.6 

27.0 

17.6 

24.8 

24.0 

Canning  and  preserving,  oysters 

485 

229 

47.2 

13.7 

8.7 

14.1 

14.1 

49.4 

Cans  and  boxes,  tin 

1,671 

425 

25.4 

9.5 

18.4 

23.7 

33.2 

15.1 

Cigar  boxes 

982 

519 

52.9 

9.4 

21.5 

14.4 

30.7 

24.0 

Cigarettes 

1,985 

1,436 

72.3 

5.0 

19.6 

21.8 

27.6 

26.0 

Cigars 

15,782 

10,591 

67.1 

9.6 

21.7 

22.5 

25.9 

20.2 

Clocks  and  watches 

3,239 

1,010 

31.2 

2.2 

13.7 

19.6 

33.3 

31.1 

Confectionery 

5,969 

3,640 

61.0 

15.8 

28.5 

19.4 

21.2 

15.1 

Core  making 

4,498 

4,857 

387 

8.6 

17.2 

35.7 

37.0 

10  1 

Corsets 

4,084 

84.1 

8.3 

16.3 

16  2 

23.6 

35.7 

Crackers  and  biscuits 

3,898 

2,170 

55.7 

11.2 

26.8 

23.2 

24.6 

14.2 

Hardware,  etc 

4,376 

1,192 

27.3 

6.3 

18.5 

25.7 

27.5 

22.0 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

16,951 

12,475 

73.6 

10.5 

19.0 

18.1 

28.1 

24.3 

Jewelry 

637 

242 

38.0 

9.8 

19.7 

16.4 

29.0 

25.1 

Needles  and  pins 

1,459 

637 

43.7 

10.1 

21.2 

18.3 

30.0 

20.5 

Nuts,  bolts  and  screws 

2,616 

664 

25.4 

12.4 

19.5 

27.0 

26.9 

14.2 

Paper  boxes 

5,387 

4,156 

77.1 

14.8 

25.7 

17.9 

21.9 

19.7 

Pottery 

2,377 

644 

27.1 

6.2 

15.2 

16.4 

23.4 

38.8 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods 

869 

283 

32.5 

3.6 

12.6 

14.4 

29.9 

39.5 

Shirts,  overalls,  and  underwear 

4,191 

3,551 

84.8 

10.2 

18.7 

17.5 

29.6 

24.1 

Stamped  and  enameled  ware 

6,331 

1,539 

24.3 

5.8 

25.5 

26.8 

28.5 

13.4 

Tobacco  and  snuff 

9,975 

5,056 

50.7 

5.6 

12.2 

20.4 

26.1 

35.7 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

12,724 

5,914 

46.5 

8.9 

18.5 

22.2 

22.1 

28.3 

Totals 

112,322 

61,528 

54  9 

9.1 

20  6 

20  2 

25.8 

24  3 

AGE  OF  FEMALE  WORKERS,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  table  is  the  low  age  level  prevailing  almost  without 
exception  throughout  these  industries.  Only  five  of  them  show  as  many  as  one-third  of 
their  workers  in  the  group  aged  25  years  and  over,  and  only  one  shows  as  many  as  two-fifths 
here.  This  industry — oyster  canning — is  peculiar  in  that  it  shows  relatively  large  proportions 
in  both  the  youngest  and  the  oldest  groups,  the  intermediate  groups  showing  a smaller  pro- 
portion than  any  other  industry  studied.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  work  done 
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by  women  in  it  is  so  simple  that  the  young  and  the  old  alike  can  do  it,  and  so  unpleasant  that 
those  whose  age  and  family  circumstances  permit  them  to  work  at  something  else  are  not 
likely  to  undertake  it. 

On  the  whole,  confectionery  seems  to  show  a lower  age  level  than  any  other  industry 
studied.  It  has  the  largest  proportion  under  16,  the  largest  proportion  aged  16  and  17,  and 
the  smallest  proportion  aged  20  and  over.  The  manufacture  of  crackers  and  biscuits  comes 
next,  followed  by  the  manufacture  of  paper  boxes. 

So  far  as  this  group  of  workers  can  be  taken  as  typical,  it  appears  that  about  1 in  10 
begins  her  industrial  life  before  she  is  16,  less  than  1 in  4 continues  it  after  she  is  25,  and  only 
1 in  7 keeps  on  after  30.  For  the  great  majority  the  period  of  industrial  life  falls  between 
15  and  25  years  of  age. 

The  above  figures  can  not  be  taken  as  applying  to  all  women  in  industry.  This  group 
was  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  unskilled  workers  in  occupations  which  gave  them  little 
chance  of  advancement  and  which  were  not  in  themselves  sufficiently  attractive  and  interest- 
ing to  hold  women  longer  than  financial  stress  rendered  their  employment  necessary.  More- 
over, even  for  these  industries  the  investigation  was  not  exhaustive,  and  since  the  purpose 
was  to  study  the  employment  of  women  and  children  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  industries 
selected  show  a lower  age  level  than  that  prevailing  in  the  industrial  world  as  a whole.  And  even 
in  this  group,  while  the  great  majority  are  young,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  one-seventh 
of  the  whole  number  have  reached  or  passed  30  years  of  age. 

PROPORTION  OF  OLDER  WOMEN  IN  INDUSTRIES  STUDIED. 

yhe  proportion  of  women  aged  30  or  over  in  the  various  industries  differs  widely.  Four 
industries — hardware  and  metal  specialties,  jewelry,  needles  and  pins,  and  rubber  goods — 
were  studied  in  only  one  State,  so  that  the  local  circumstances  may  have  determined  the  age 
grouping.  Omitting  these  four,  the  number  and  proportion  of  women  aged  30  years  or  more 
in  each  industry  were  as  follows: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  WORKERS  30  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND 
OYER  IN  EACH  SPECIFIED  INDUSTRY. 


Industry. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Canning  *and  preserving,  fruits  and  vegetables 

Canning  and  preserving,  oysters 

Cans  and  boxes,  tin 

Cigar  boxes 

Cigarettes 

99 

101 

36 

67 

213 

14.54 

41.91 

10.06 

13.45 

14.95 

Cigars 

1,033 

11.64 

Clocks  and  watches *. 

135 

15.84 

Confectionery 

282 

7.97 

Core  making 

10 

2.64 

Corsets  . ...  . 

959 

24.60 

Crackers  and  biscuits . 

144 

6.89 

Hosiery  and  knit  Goods  

1,367 

13. 14 

Nuts,  bolts  and  screws 

45 

6.86 

Paper  boxes 

383 

10,21 

Pottery 

165 

25.70 

Shirts,  overalls,  and  underwear 

412 

12.28 

Stamped  and  enameled  ware 

95 

6.40 

Tobacco  (smoking  and  chewing)  and  snuff 

1,076 

23.53 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

983 

17.99 

EARNINGS,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

The  variation  in  the  age  level  of  the  industries  is  so  great  that  earnings  can  not  fairly 
be  compared  without  some  allowance  for  this  factor.  The  inclusion  of  a large  number  of 
children  under  16,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  confectionery  and  of  paper  boxes,  obscures  the 
facts  as  to  the  earnings  of  the  grown  women  found  in  the  industry.  Moreover,  the  significant 
point  in  regard  to  the  earnings  made  in  an  industry  is  what  proportion  of  those  who  might 
reasonably  expect  to  be  self-supporting  are  really  so.  By  excluding  all  workers  under  18 
a much  fairer  idea  is  given  of  what  an  industry  really  offers  to  women  in  the  way  of  earnings. 
The  following  table  shows  for  each  industry  the  proportion,  by  sex,  of  employees  aged  18 
years  and  over  in  each  of  several  earnings  groups: 


Occupations , Women  Toilers , Missouri,  1917. 
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PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYES  18  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  OF  EACH  SEX  EARN- 
ING LESS  THAN  SPECIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN  A REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK, 
BY  INDUSTRY. 


Males. 

Females. 

Per  cent  18  years  of  age 

Per  cent  18  years  of  age 

Num- 

and  over  earning 

Num- 

and over  earning- 

Industry. 

ber  18 

ber  18 

years 

years 

of  age 

Un- 

Un- 

Un- 

Un- 

of age 

Un- 

Un- 

Un- 

Un- 

and 

der 

der 

der 

der 

and 

der 

der 

der 

der 

over. 

$4. 

$6. 

$8. 

$10. 

over. 

$4. 

$6. 

$8. 

$10. 

Canning  and  preserving,  fruits  and  vege- 

tables 

355 

1.4 

2.0 

8.2 

44.8 

449 

5.8 

59.2 

93.5 

98.9 

Canning  and  preserving,  oysters 

152 

37.5 

51.3 

64.5 

83.6 

155 

56.1 

99.4 

100.0 

100.0 

Cans  and  boxes,  tin 

742 

7.3 

18.1 

33.2 

54.0 

225 

18.7 

50.2 

79.5 

95.6 

Cigar  boxes 

292 

2.4 

10.3 

19.5 

38.4 

335 

21.5 

61.8 

84.5 

96.1 

Cigarettes 

460 

1.7 

8.7 

28.3 

45.0 

1,071 

9.6 

33.1 

75.4 

92.9 

Cigars 

4,465 

2.3 

5.4 

11.3 

21.4 

5,994 

12.7 

39.3 

71.3 

87.6 

Clocks  and  watches 

1,718 

1.1 

4.4 

13.8 

23.7 

696 

7.0 

33.5 

72.3 

94.5 

Confectionery 

1,460 

4.0 

15.7 

33.1 

50.4 

1,948 

16.2 

55.6 

81.3 

92.0 

Core  making 

56 

5.4 

26.8 

53.6 

307 

2.0 

22.1 

61.9 

83.1 

Corsets 

451 

1.3 

5.1 

18.6 

2,789 

10.0 

29.7 

58.9 

85.3 

Crackers  and  biscuits 

1,237 

1.1 

3.6 

15.0 

34.0 

1,273 

12.7 

54.0 

82.0 

96.3 

Hardware,  etc 

2,846 

1.7 

5.2 

18.4 

43.2 

803 

12.0 

57.9 

88.2 

98.8 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

2,218 

1.8 

7.1 

22.7 

46.8 

7,251 

7.7 

31.7 

64.0 

84.6 

Jewelry 

206 

1.9 

9.2 

21.4 

34.5 

129 

8.5 

31.8 

67.4 

86.0 

Needles  and  pins 

722 

1.0 

2.9 

11.4 

23.0 

427 

4.4 

27.2 

61.6 

97.2 

Nuts,  bolts  and  screws 

259 

4.2 

10.8 

28.6 

68.3 

433 

17.3 

61.7 

92.1 

99.5 

Paper  boxes 

809 

1.5 

6.1 

19.2 

37.0 

2,213 

10.0 

40.1 

74.5 

92.4 

Pottery 

1,465 

2.1 

7.8 

18.3 

30.2 

593 

16.5 

45.5 

65.8 

83.1 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods 

542 

1.7 

3.7 

9.0 

36.5 

233 

5.2 

28.8 

56.7 

80.3 

Shirts,  overalls,  etc 

502 

3.6 

17.1 

37.3 

59.8 

2,371 

14.2 

55.5 

89.9 

98.3 

Stamped  and  enameled  ware 

2,587 

4.9 

10.7 

24.9 

48.7 

992 

13.2 

45.0 

72.7 

87.0 

Tobacco  and  snuff 

2,597 

10.2 

29.3 

55.1 

80.2 

3,670 

31.1 

55.6 

79.7 

90.4 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

5,147 

2.3 

7.5 

25.6 

50.7 

3,915 

6.0 

29.7 

68.9 

87.7 

Totals 

31,288 

3.2 

9.5 

23.3 

43.5 

38,182 

12.6 

41.1 

72.7 

89.5 

Comparisons  between  the  sexes  are  easy  but  of  little  value,  since  the  work  they  do  is 
apt  to  vary  so  widely.  The  striking  feature  of  the  table  is  the  low  level  of  earnings  shown 
among  the  women.  Of  the  38,182  women,  all  18  years  and  over,  for  whom  the  facts  as  to 
age  and  earnings  were  gained,  one-eighth  earned  under  $4  and  two-fifths  under  $6  during 
the  week  studied.  Practically  only  one-tenth  reached  or  passed  $10. 


AGE  OF  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS  AT  WORK. 

In  all  the  industries  where  the  employment  of  women  was  studied  one  fact  of  striking 
importance  was  the  youthfulness  of  the  women  and  girls  found  at  work.  The  age  grouping 
is  not  identical  in  the  various  reports,  due  to  defects  in  the  original  data,  but  for  those  reports 
in  which  the  age  data  are  on  a comparable  basis  the  age  distribution  of  the  female  employees 
was  as  follows: 


AGES  OF  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  ESTABLISHMENTS  COV- 
ERED IN  THE  INDUSTRIES  INCLUDED  IN  THE  INVESTIGATION. 

[Women  whose  exact  ages  were  not  reported  are  not  included  in  this  table.] 


Industry. 

Total 

female 

em- 

ployes. 

Per  cent  of  total  females  in  specified 
age  groups. 

Under 
16  years. 

16  to  19 
years. 

20  to  24 
years. 

25  years 
and 
over. 

Cotton  textiles — 

New  England  group 

Southern  group 

Men’s  ready-made  clothing 

Glass  industry 

Silk  industry — 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Retail  stores — 

Pay-roll  data 

13,727 

13,762 

10,906 

3,073 

6,641 

5,542 

35,772 

1,584 

4,017 

61,528 

6.48 
33.32 
. 6.22 
15.68 

10.92 

22.77 

27.00 
37.89 
40.64 
' 54.57 

27.51 

45.67 

27.91 

16.94 

27.09 

19.56 

24.17 

5.88 

38.61 
11.85 
26.06 
10. 19 

37.40 

25.68 

Personal  data . . . *. 

Factories,  mills,  etc. : Personal  data . . 
Miscellaneous  factory  industries 

3.16 

4.75 

9.10 

37.56 

50.56 
40.80 

21.97 

20.09 

25.80 

37.31 

24.60 

24.30 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  percentage  of  females  under  16  years  of  age  varied  greatly 
in  the  different  industry  groups  and  in  the  different  localities.  Thus,  in  the  cotton  textile 
industry  in  the  South  33.3  per  cent  of  all  the  females  were  under  16  years  of  age;  in  the  silk 
industry  in  Pennsylvania  the  percentage  was  only  slightly  less,  22.8.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  cotton  textile  industry  in  New  England  only  6.5  per  cent  of  the  female  employees  were 
under  16  years  of  age,  and  in  the  silk  industry  of  New  Jersey  only  11  per  cent  fell  in  that  age 
group.  In  both  cases  the  high  percentage  found  under  16  years  is  accounted  for  by  the  legal 
standards  regulating  the  employment  of  children.  In  the  Southern  States  it  was  legal  and 
customary  for  children  to  go  to  work  as  early  as  12  years.  In  Pennsylvania,  while  the  legal 
age  of  employment  was  not  as  low,  the  machinery  provided  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
was  neither  adequate  nor  effective. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  this  table  is  the  great  percentage  of  the  women  in 
the  age  group  16  to  19  years.  In  three  of  the  industry  groups — the  southern  cotton  group, 
the  glass  industry,  and  the  Pennsylvania  silk  group — more  than  two-thirds  of  the  women 
employed  were  found  to  be  under  20  years  of  age. 

While  a large  majority  of  these  women  are  young,  the  proportion  25  years  of  age  and 
over  is  considerable,  enough  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  industrial  or  vocational 
training  of  women.  It  is  frequently  stated  that  a woman’s  industrial  life  is  from  6 to  8 years 
long,  that  she  begins  work  from  14  to  about  18,  and  drops  out  between  20  and  25,  if  not  before. 
The  figures  given  above  show  that  in  the  industries  studied  most  of  the  workers  conformed 
to  this  theory,  but  a proportion  varying  from  one-eighth  to  two-fifths  had  not  left  by  25. 
How  long  this  remainder  stayed  is  not  clearly  traceable  from  the  data  given.  Excluding 
children  under  16  years  of  age,  in  the  New  England  group  of  cotton  workers,  20  per  cent,  and 
among  the  garment  makers  12.2  per  cent  were  35  years  of  age  and  over,  while  among  the 
southern  cotton  workers  and  the  glass  workers  the  proportion  in  this  group  were,  respectively, 
only  6 and  4.1  per  cent.  Among  the  workers  in  the  miscellaneous  factory  industries,  15.8 
per  cent  were  30  years  of  age  and  over.  Some  of  these  did  not  come  into  the  industry  as 
young  girls;  some  entered  the  industry  as  adult  immigrants,  while  others  began  work  later 
in  life  under  the  pressure  of  unanticipated  need ; but  in  either  case  the  fact  remains  that  there 
is  in  the  industrial  world  a considerable  body  of  women  who  can  not  be  called  young. 

AGE  AND  EARNINGS  OF  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS. 

A point  of  decided  interest,  especially  in  view  of  recent  minimum-wage  legislation,  is 
the  relation  between  the  age  and  the  earning  capacity  of  women  and  girls.  Inquiry  into  this 
matter  is  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  any  standard  of  wages  for  female  workers.  Never- 
theless, it  is  possible  to  get  some  idea  of  the  age  up  to  which  the  earning  capacity  increases 
even  under  the  present  arrangement — or  lack  of  arrangement — of  women’s  wages.  The 
following  table,  based  on  the  girls  and  women  found  at  work  in  ready-made  garment  factories 
of  Chicago — the  conditions  and  environments  of  which  also  apply  to  St.  Louis — relating  to 
which  special  inquiries  were  made,  shows  their  average  weekly  earnings  for  each  year  up  to 
24  years,  and  after  that  in  five  year  periods  up  to  64,  and  then  for  all  women  toilers  65  and 
over.  The  maximum  weekly  earnings  averaged  $8.85  for  women  between  35  and  39  years 
and  from  the  latter  age  there  was  a gradual  reduction  until  the  class  of  “65  years  and  over’’ 
was  reached,  the  toilers  in  this  group  only  earning  a little  more  weekly  than  did  those  of  16 
years : 

WOMEN  AND  GIRLS,  ST.  LOUIS  AND  CHICAGO,  THEIR  WEEKLY  EARNINGS 
CLASSIFIED  BY  AGE  GROUPS,  READY-MADE  GARMENT  FACTORIES. 


Age. 

Average  week- 
ly earnings. . 

Age. 

Average  week- 
ly earnings. . 

Age. 

Average  earn- 
ings during 

year 

14  years 

$3 . 16 

24  years  . 

$8 . 35 

16  years 

$207 

15  years 

3 . 81 

25  to  29  years 

8.02 

1 7 years 

238 

16  years 

5 . 60 

30  to  34  years 

8.47 

18  years 

273 

1 7 years 

6,30 

35  to  39  years 

8.85 

19  years 

287 

18  years .... 

6 86 

40  to  44  years 

8 48 

20  years 

281 

19  years 

7.32 

45  to  49  years 

6.98 

21  years 

310 

20  years . . . 

7 . 46 

50  to  54  years . . . 

8.01 

22  years 

310 

2 1 years . . 

8 17 

55  to  59  years. . . 

5 93 

23  years 

313 

22  years 

8.16 

60  to  64  years 

5.93 

24  years 

274 

23  years 

8.47 

65  years  and  over. . . . 

5.96 

25  to  29  years 

309 

30  years  or  over 

313 

The  earnings  of  women  and  girls  in  three  other  industries,  none  of  which  are  common  to 
Missouri,  embraced  in  the  following  table,  covering  cotton  mill  workers  of  Massachusetts 
and  North  Carolina,  silk  mill  workers  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  glassworkers 
all  over  the  country,  are  of  value  for  comparative  purposes,  with  the  average  weekly  com- 
pensation of  garment  workers  of  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  given  in  the  preceding  table: 
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AGE  AND  EARNINGS  OF  FEMALE  WORKERS  IN  THREE  SPECIFIED 

INDUSTRIES. 


Age. 

Female  cot- 
ton-mill 
workers, 
Massa- 
chusetts. 

Female  cot- 
ton-mill 
workers, 
North 
Carolina. 

Female  silk- 
mill  workers, 
New  Jersey. 

Female  silk- 
mill  workers, 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Female  glass- 
workers; 

Number 

Average  earn- 
ings per  hour. 

Number 

Average  earn- 
ings per  hour. 

Number 

Average  earn- 
ings per  hour. 

Number 

Average  earn- 
ings per  hour. 

Number 

Average  f 11- 
time  weekly 
earnings 

Under  11  years.  . . 

23 

80.047 

2 

80 . 050 

1 1 years 

36 

.056 

6 

. 051 

12  years 

159 

.058 

1 

80 . 064 

35 

. 050 

3 

84.33 

13  years 

1 

$0 . 095 

210 

.065 

18 

.065 

193 

.055 

12 

3.83 

14  years 

106 

.082 

299 

.070 

81 

.079 

332 

.058 

161 

3.87 

15  years 

209 

. 104 

311 

.078 

128 

.091 

346 

.069 

305 

4.26 

16  years 

333 

. 108 

338 

.082 

96 

. 106 

176 

.079 

523 

4.75 

17  years 

436 

. 115 

300 

.089 

92 

. 121 

' 116 

.085 

450 

4.99 

18  years 

553 

. 122 

391 

.091 

82 

. 140 

86 

.089 

411 

5.32 

19  years 

496 

. 129 

266 

.090 

76 

. 138 

47 

.094 

260 

5.68 

20  years 

501 

. 129 

265 

.093 

57 

. 158 

34 

.098 

203 

5.81 

21  years 

572 

. 134 

190 

.097 

47 

. 164 

29 

.112 

146 

5.93 

22  years 

470 

. 141 

159 

.096 

49 

. 163 

22 

. 128 

98 

5.73 

23  years 

338 

. 138 

111 

. 097 

49 

. 163 

22 

. 120 

77 

6.06 

24  years 

292 

. 141 

80 

. 102 

41 

17S 

9 

. 117 

66 

6.36 

25  to  29  years  .... 

986 

. 148 

322 

. 101 

\ 

\ 135 

6.99 

30  to  34  years  .... 

616 

. 148 

158 

106 

/ 175 

. 171 

28 

137 

/ 62 

5.92 

35  to  39  years .... 

550 

154 

76 

.096 

40  to  44  years .... 

415 

.154 

62 

.095 

1 70 

. 164 

6 

. 135 

69 

5.92 

45  to  49  years .... 

239 

. 151 

29 

.096 

50  to  54  years .... 

137 

. 147 

11 

. 102 

) 24 

. 172 

1 

.082 

55  to  59  years .... 

52 

. 144 

2 

.052 

1 

60  to  64  years ... 

17 

. 133 

2 

.096 

/ 3 

. 151 

1 

.091 

65  years  and  over . 

8 

. Ill 

5 

.066 

LOW  EARNINGS  OF  WOMEN  WAGE  EARNERS. 

The  earnings  of  girl  workers  under  14  years  which  were  encountered  in  the  three  industries 
considered  in  the  table,  a form  of  child  labor  which  does  not  exist  in  Missouri,  are  given. 

In  every  case  there  was  a steady  increase  in  the  average  earnings  up  to  about  21  or  22 
years,  at  which  point  a kind  of  preliminary  maximum  is  reached.  At  this  point  earnings 
either  stand  still  or  actually  fall  off  for  a year  of  two,  after  which  they  resume  their  progres- 
sion, though  less  regularly  than  before,  and  reach  their  real  maximum  at  from  30  to  39  in 
cotton  and  men’s  garment  making,  and  at  from  24  to  29  in  silk  and  glass  making. 

One  of  the  most  significant  facts  brought  out  by  the  investigation  in  practically  all 
industries  was  the  large  proportion  of  women  wage  earners  who  were  paid  very  low  wages — 
wages  in  many  cases  inadequate  to  supply  a reasonable  standard  of  living  for  women  dependent 
upon  their  own  earnings  for  support. 

In  the  group  of  women  employed  in  the  four  great  industries,  cotton,  men’s  ready-made 
clothing,  glass,  and  silk,  from  two-fifths  to  two-thirds  of  those  16  years  of  age  and  over  earned 
less  than  $6  in  a representative  week. 


EARNINGS  OF  WOMEN,  DEPARTMENT  STORE  TOILERS. 

In  a group  of  1,655  women  reporting  earnings  in  department  and  other  retail  stores  in 
seven  of  the  principal  cities,  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  30.8  per  cent  were  found  to  be 
under  $6,  and  of  66.2  per  cent  under  $8.  A study  of  the  pay  rolls  of  department  and  other 
retail  stores  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia — the  Chicago  conditions  and  environ- 
ments being  similar  to  those  existing  in  St.  Louis — including  nearly  36,000  female  employees, 
showed  that  the  weekly  rates  of  pay  of  26.4  per  cent  fell  below  $6,  and  of  57.5  per  cent  below 
$8.  In  a group  of  4,160  women  employed  in  mills  and  factories  in  seven  of  the  principal 
cities  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  40.1  per  cent  fell  below  $6,  and  of  74.3  per  cent  below  $8. 

In  another  section  of  the  investigation,  where  the  earnings  of  over  38,000  women  18 
years  of  age  and  over  in  23  industries  were  secured,  the  story  of  low  wages  which  the  pay 
roll  figures  tell  is  equally  striking.  The  per  cent  of  women  earning  under  $6  and  under  88 
in  a representative  week  in  each  of  these  23  industries  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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PER  CENT  OF  WOMEN  18  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  EARNING  UNDER 
$6  AND  UNDER  $8  IN  A REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 


Per  cent  earn- 
ing— 

Per  cent  earn- 
ing— 

Industry. 

Under 

$6. 

Under 

$8. 

Industry. 

Under 

$6. 

Under 

$8. 

Canning  and  preserving, 
fruits  and  vegetables.  . . . 

59.2 

93.5 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods.  . . . 
Jewelry 

31.7 

31 .8 

64.0 

67.4 

Canning  and  preserving, 
oysters 

99.4 

100.0 

Needles  and  pins 

Nuts,  bolts  and  screws. 

27.2 
61  7 

61.6 

92.1 

74.5 

Cans  and  boxes,  tin 

50.2 

79.5 

Paper  boxes 

40.  1 

Cigar  boxes 

61.8 

84.5 

Pottery.  . . 

45.5 

28.8 

65.8 

56.7 

Cigarettes 

33.1 

75.4 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods.  . 

Cigars 

39.3 

71.3 

Shirts,  overalls,  etc 

55.5 

89.9 

Clocks  and  watches 

Confectionery 

33.5 

55.6 

72.3 

81.3 

Stamped  and  enameled 
ware 

45.0 

72.7 

Core  making 

22.1 

61.9 

Tobacco  and  snuff 

55.6 

79.7 

Corsets 

29.7 

58.9 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods. 

29.7 

68.9 

Crackers  and  biscuits 

Hardware,  etc 

54.0 

57.9 

82.0 

88.2 

Totals 

41.1 

72.7 

MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK,  MISSOURI  AND  ELSEWHERE. 

Somewhat  in  line  with  this  is  the  fact  brought  out  in  several  of  the  reports  that  for  many 
women  marriage  and  industrial  life  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  The  proportion  which 
married  women  formed  of  the  women  employees  in  different  industries  is  discussed  at  some 
length  in  connection  with  the  separate  industries  in  the  present  volume.  It  is  sufficient  here 
to  mention  that  of  27  industries  studied  only  three  were  found  in  which  the  proportion  of 
married  women  among  those  20  years  of  age  and  over  was  under  10  per  cent,  and  from  this 
it  ran  up  to  two-fifths,  and  even  in  one  industry  to  three-fifths.  But  another  aspect  of  this 
question  was  brought  out  in  the  investigations  into  the  cotton,  clothing,  glass,  and  silk  in- 
dustries. In  each  of  these  the  names  of  a number  of  women  and  children  were  taken  from 
the  pay  rolls  of  each  establishment  visited,  agents  were  sent  to  their  homes  and  full  details 
were  learned  as  to  the  amount  and  sources  of  the  family  income.  The  following  figures  show 
the  extent  to  which  the  married  women  of  these  families  were  employed : 

PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  FEMALE  EMPLOYES  IN  SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS,  AND 
PER  CENT  IN  SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS  WHO 
ARE  MARRIED,  BY  INDUSTRY. 


Total 


Per  cent  of  female 
employes — 


Per  cent  of  female  em- 
ployes of  specified 
age  who  are  married. 


Industry. 


Canning  and  preserving,  fruits 

and  vegetables 

Canning  and  preserving,  oys- 
ters   

Cans  and  boxes,  tin 

Cigar  boxes 

Cigarettes 

Cigars . . 

Clocks  and  watches 

Confectionery 

Core  making 

Corsets 

Crackers  and  biscuits 

Hardware,  etc 

Hosiery  and  knit^oods 

Jewelry 

Needles  and  pins 

Nuts,  bolts  and  screws 

Paper  boxes 

Pottery 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods 

Shirts,  overalls,  etc 

Stamped  and  enameled  ware. . . 

Tobacco  and  snuff 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods.  . . . 


ber  of 
female 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

16 

years 
of  age 
and 
over. 

18 

years 
of  age 
and 
over. 

20 

years 
of  age 
and 
over. 

16 

years 
of  age 
and 
over. 

18 

years 
of  age 
and 
over. 

20 

years 
of  age 
and 
over. 

Total 

female 

em- 

ploy- 

ees. 

684 

93 

.4 

75 

.8 

48 

.8 

17 

.3 

24 

.3 

32 

.2 

16 

.2 

229 

86 

.3 

72, 

.2 

63 

.5 

45 

.7 

50 

.7 

61 

.4 

39 

.4 

425 

90 

.5 

66 

.8 

48 

.4 

9 

.6 

12. 

.0 

17, 

.3 

8, 

. 7 

519 

90 

.6 

76. 

.2 

54 

.7 

8 

.2 

10 

.2 

11 

.5 

7. 

.4 

1,436 

95 

.0 

73 

.2 

53 

.6 

8 

.3 

10. 

.2 

12. 

3 

7. 

.9 

10,591 

90 

.4 

67. 

.9 

46 

.2 

17 

. 1 

22 

2 

30 

3 

15 

.5 

1,010 

97 

.8 

78. 

.2 

64 

.5 

6 

.7 

7. 

.8 

9. 

5 

6 

.6 

3,640 

84 

.2 

64. 

,8 

36 

3 

8 

. 1 

12. 

1 

17. 

0 

6 

.8 

387 

100 

0 

64 

3 

47, 

. 1 

7. 

.7 

9. 

0 

11. 

.9 

7. 

.7 

4,084 

91 

.7 

75. 

5 

59. 

.2 

16 

.9 

20. 

4 

24. 

6 

15 

.5 

2,170^ 

88 

.8 

65. 

.6 

38 

.8 

4 

. 1 

5. 

9 

9. 

0 

3 

.7 

1,192 

93 

.7 

68. 

0 

49 

.5 

17 

.6 

21. 

6 

27. 

.8 

16. 

.5 

12,475 

89. 

.5 

71. 

4 

52. 

4 

10 

.4 

13. 

1 

16. 

5 

9. 

3 

242 

90 

.2 

73 

.8 

54 

1 

. 5 

.5 

7. 

0 

8. 

.9 

4. 

.9 

637 

89. 

.9 

71. 

6 

50. 

,4 

13 

.2 

16. 

6 

21. 

.6 

11. 

9 

664 

89. 

6 

60. 

6 

41 

1 

14 

.4 

18. 

1 

28. 

9 

12 

,7 

4 . 156 

85. 

2 

67. 

3 

41 

6 

5. 

.9 

8. 

4 

11. 

1 

5 

0 

644 

93 

.8 

77. 

4 

62. 

2 

21 

1 

25. 

0 

30. 

6 

19. 

8 

283 

96. 

4 

82. 

0 

69. 

4 

16 

.8 

18. 

9 

22. 

8 

16. 

2 

3,551 

89. 

.8 

72. 

3 

53. 

6 

6 

5 

8. 

1 

10. 

1 

5. 

8 

1,667 

94. 

2 

67. 

4 

41. 

9 

7. 

,4 

9. 

9 

14. 

8 

7. 

0 

5,056 

94. 

4 

74. 

0 

61. 

8 

22 

.2 

25. 

4 

31. 

7 

21. 

0 

5,914 

91. 

1 

68. 

9 

50. 

4 

24. 

. 1 

30. 

0 

39. 

8 

21. 

9 

61,656 

90. 

9 

70. 

3 

50.  1 

13. 

,7 

17. 

5 

22. 

6 

12. 

.4 

Totals 
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RELATION  OF  AGE  TO  EARNINGS,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 

The  effect  of  age  upon  earnings  is  a matter  of  considerable  importance,  upon  which  the 
investigation  throws  some  light.  There  are  two  standards  by  which  this  might  be  tested. 
At  what  age  is  there  the  best  chance  of  obtaining  the  maximum  earnings  of  an  industry,  and 
at  that  age  do  the  largest  proportion  earn  fair  or  good  wages?  Among  the  male  workers  in 
general  these  two  tests  would  coincide;  the  age  group  in  which  the  highest  paid  workers  were 
found  would  also  be  the  group  in  which  the  smallest  proportion  earned  low  and  the  largest 
proportion  earned  good  wages,  but  among  the  female  workers  a number  of  irregularities 
appear. 

The  following  table,  condensed  from  the  detail  thbles  given  for  each  industry,  shows  the 
distribution  among  three  earnings  groups  of  the  54,277  female  workers  for  whom  both  age 
and  earnings  were  learned : 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  FEMALE  WORKERS  BY  AGE  AND  EARNINGS  GROUPS. 


Age. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent  of  total  in  age  group 
earning— 

Under 

$6. 

$6  to  $8. 

$8  and 
over 

Under  16  years 

16  and  17  years 

18  to  20  years 

21  to  24  years 

25  years  and  over 

5,207 

10,888 

15,274 

9,663 

13,245 

9.59 
20.06 
28. 14 
17.80 
24.40 

91.18 

68.95 

47.33 

35.79 

37.75 

7.16 

22.69 

32.93 

33.61 

28.74 

1.65 

8.36 

19.75 

30.60 

33.51 

Totals 

54 , 277 

100.00 

51.48 

27.50 

21.02 

The  greater  proportion  of  those  earning  $10  or  over  a week  found  in  this  group  is  what 
would  be  expected.  Naturally  the  skilled  workers  who  are  most  likely  to  make  such  earn- 
ings require  some  time  to  gain  skill  so  that  they  are  not  found  in  the  youngest  groups,  and 
having  gained  it,  the  fact  that  they  can  make  such  wages  tends*to  keep  them  in  the  industry. 
Also,  the  forewoman  and  others  in  supervisory  positions  would  generally  be  found  in  this 
age  group. 

Summing  up  the  whole  situation,  it  may  be  said  that  with  the  exception  of  oyster  can- 
ning and  the  manufacture  of  needles  and  pins  the  largest  proportion  earning  $10  or  more  a 
week  was  always  found  in  the  group  aged  25  or  over,  but  that  in  seven  industries  the  pro- 
portion earning  as  much  as  $8  a week  or  over  was  larger  in  the  group  aged  21  and  24,  and  in 
13  industries  those  aged  25  and  over  showed  a larger  per  cent  earning  under  $4  a week  than 
was  found  in  the  younger  group.  Up  to  the  age  of  24  increasing  years  brings  on  the  whole 
an  increase  of  earning  power.  Above  thaf  age  they  seem  to  have  a double  effect,  diminishing 
the  number  of  moderate  earners  and  increasing  the  proportion  at  both  extremes  of  the  wage 
scale. 

CHANGES  IN  LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN  AND 
CHILDREN,  1308  TO  1917. 

Some  definite  idea  of  the  breadth  and  strength  of  the  movement  for  protective  labor 
legislation  during  recent  years  may  be  gained  by  an  examination  of  the  legislation  of  the 
various  States  from  1908  to  1917.  Thus,  taking  as  examples  some  of  the  more  important 
provisions  for  the  protection  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners,  we  find  within  this  period 
the  number  of  States  prohibiting  factory  employment  under  14  years  of  age  increasing  from 
30  on  January  1,  1908,  to  44  in  1917,  the  number  requiring  medical  examination  or  a cer- 
tificate of  physical  fitness  preliminary  to  the  issue  of  work  permits  from  8 to  35,  the 
number  prohibiting  night  work  under  16  years  from  18  to  36,  and  the  number  limiting 
hours  of  work  under  16  years  to  8 per  day  from  3 to  21.  Changes  quite  as  striking  are 
found  in  provisions  affecting  women,  the  number  of  States  prohibiting  night  work  for 
women  increasing  from  3 to  6,  the  number  limiting  the  hours  of  work  in  factories  to  8 per 
day  increasing  from  none  to  4,  the  number  limiting  hours  of  work  to  10  a day  increasing 
from  15  to  34,  while  two  classes  of  laws  not  known  in  any  State  in  January,  1908,  namely, 
minimum  wage  and  mother’s  pension  laws,  have  been  enacted,  the  former  in  11  and  the 
latter  in  14.  Much  more  effective  enforcement  of  labor  laws  has  also  been  provided  for  by 
the  creation  of  factory  inspection  in  13  States  where  formerly  there  were  no  inspectors,  by  in- 
creases in  the  personnel  in  other  States,  and  be  giving  to  factory  inspectors  in  several  of  the 
States  greatly  increased  powers. 

The  movement  for  workmen’s  compensation  legislation  and  occupational  disease  report- 
ing, which  is  entirely  new  within  this  period,  is  scarcely  less  important  than  that  which  has 
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secured  the  classes  of  laws  already  named,  for  the  compensation  laws  have  brought  new 
standards  of  safety  and  sanitation  affecting  all  employees,  with  new  methods  and  powers  of 
enforcement.  Furthermore,  the  guaranty  of  compensation  payments  in  case  of  fatal  and 
serious  accidents  helps  to  maintain  reasonable  standards  of  living  without  forcing  the  depend- 
dent  women  and  children  of  the  injured  workman’s  family  into  industrial  employment. 

The  following  table  shows  for  important  subjects  of  labor  legislation  affecting  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children,  the  number  of  States  having  laws  of  certain  classes  in  January, 
1908,  the  number  having  such  laws  in  1915,  and  the  number  enacting  such  laws  during  each 
year  of  the  intervening  period: 


PROGRESS  OF  LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN 
(WITHOUT  REGARD  TO  AGE)  AND  CHILDREN,  1908  TO  1915. 


States 

States  first  enacting  laws  in  specified  years. 

having 

States 

Subject  of  labor  legislation. 

laws 

having 

Jan.  1, 

laws, 

1908. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1915. 

Employment  in  factories  prohibited  under 

14 

30 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

41 

Medical  examination  of  children  required 

for  work  permits 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

2 

13 

Certificate  of  physical  fitness  of  children 

required  for  work  permits 

8 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

3 

1 

22 

Night  work  prohibited  under  16 

18 

2 

4 

4 

1 

3 

1 

3 

36 

Night  work  prohibited  for  women 

3 

1 

2 

(4) 

6 

Eight-hour  day  under  16 

3 

4 

3 

3 

4 

2 

2 

21 

Eight-hour  day  for  women  in  factories. . . 

2 

52 

(4) 

4 

Ten-hour  day  for  women  in  factories 

5 

3 

4 

3 

5 

4 

24 

Minimum  wage 

1 

8 

2 

11 

Mothers’  pensions 

1 

3 

1 

16 

8 

29 

Factory  inspection 

29 

1 

'3 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

42 

Workmen’s  compensation 

(6) 

i 

10 

4 

7 

1 

8 

31 

Occupational  disease  reporting 

6 

2 

7 

1 

16 

1 Also  the  District  of  Columbia;  employment  forbidden  only  during  school  time  in  3 states. 

2 Also  District  of  Columbia. 

3 Applies  only  to  mercantile  establishments  and  bakeries  in  one  state. 

4 District  of  Columbia. 

5 Law  of  Arizona  applies  to  bakeries,  laundries,  mercantile  establishments,  hotels,  restaurants,  and  telephone  and  tel- 
egraph offices;  factories  are  not  mentioned. 

6 United  States  law  of  May  30,  1908,  covering  Federal  employes,  was  first  compensation  act. 


N STATES  TESTING  WOMEN  ON  FARMS. 

• 

According  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  indications  are  that  large 
numbers  of  women  will  be  tried  in  farm  work  in  Vermont,  New  York,  Georgia,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Minnesota  in  1918.  California,  Washington,  and  Oregon 
want  colored  or  foreign  women.  As  in  the  past,  women  will  be  employed  at  fruit  packing 
in  Missouri  and  truck  gardening  in  New  Hampshire,  Khode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  and  Kansas.  Women  also  will  be  needed  for  berry  picking  in  Missouri  and  Ken- 
tucky. apple  and  fruit  picking  in  Virginia,  and  in  the  beet-sugar  fields  of  Utah.  In 
Missouri,  women  have  managed  and  run  dairy  and  poultry  farms  for  a decade. 


STATE  LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  WOMEN  TOILERS. 

The  table  which  follow  presents  in  concise  form  analyses  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
laws  of  Missouri  and  various  surrounding  states  affecting  women  in  industry,  as  existing 
November  1,  1915. 


REPLACEMENT  OF  MEN  BY  WOMEN. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  employ  women  in  work  hitherto  done  by  men,  care  should  be 
taken  to  make  sure  that  the  task  is  adapted  to  the  strength  of  women,  and  the  advice  of 
state  factory  inspectors  or  other  experts  should  be  sought  in  determining  the  conditions 
under  which  they  shall  work. 

The  standards  of  wages  hitherto  prevailing  for  men  in  the  process  should  not  be  low- 
ered where  women  render  equivalent  service.  The  hours  for  women  engaged  in  such  pro- 
cesses, of  course,  should  not  be  longer  than  those  formerly  workei  by  men. — One  of  several 
orders,  pertaining  to  government  work,  issued  in  November,  1917.  United  States  Chief  of 
Ordinance. 
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MISSOURI’S  ORGANIZED  LABOR  CHIEF,  1914-1918. 


R.  T.  Wood  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  President,  Missouri 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  four  annual  terms. 


THIRD  VICE-PRESIDENT,  MISSOURI  STATE  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR,  1917. 


Miss  Rose  Marksbury  of  Kansas  City. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  LABOR  LAWS  RELATING  TO  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 
IN  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

In  many  highly  important  forms  of  labor  legislation  the  Pacific  States  have  been  pioneers 
in  this  country.  This  is  particularly  true  of  laws  regarding  the  employment  of  women.  As 
early  as  1913  there  was  created  in  each  of  these  States  an  industrial  welfare  commission 
with  authority  to  determine  what  particular  regulations  are  necessary  for  the  health  of  women 
and  children  in  industry,  and  thereupon  to  issue  such  regulations  as  orders  with  the  force  of 
law.  This  authority  covered  wages,  general  working  conditions,  and,  except  in  Washington, 
hours  of  labor.  These  commissions  thus  become  of  dominant  importance  in  determining  the 
attitude  of  their  States  toward  the  labor  of  women  and  children,  with  power  virtually  to 
write  the  laws  upon  these  subjects.  The  power  has  already  been  extensively  excised  in 
Washington  and  Oregon.  The  Washington  commission  has  fixed  minimum  wage  rates  for 
women  and  children  in  practically  all  industries.  The  Oregon  commission  has  gone  further 
and  also  fixed  the  maximum  hours  of  labor.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  minimum  wage 
scale  thus  fixed  by  the  commissions  in  two  adjoining  and  economically  similar  States  are  rather 
widely  different.  The  Washington  scale  varies  from  $8.90  per  week  in  factory  work  to  $10 
per  week  in  stores  and  offices,  whereas  the  Oregon  scale  varies  from  $8.25  for  all  employments 
in  small  towns  to  $9.25  for  stores  and  offices  in  the  cities  of  Portland. 

OPERATION  OF  THE  MINIMUM-WAGE  LAW  IN  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Eleven  States  of  the  Union  now  have  laws  that  in  some  degree  advance  the  standards  of 
hours  of  labor  and  wages  paid  to  women  and  children.  Among  these  is  Washington,  where 
the  minimum- wage  law,  effective  on  June  12,  1913,  is  administered  by  the  Industrial  Welfare 
Commission  which  has  extended  its  provisions  to  the  six  leading  industries,  in  which  approxi- 
mately 75  per  cent  of  the  women  and  children  employed  in  the  state  are  to  be  found,  to  wit: 
mercantile  establishments,  factories,  laundries,  dye  works,  telephone  and  telegraph,  hotels, 
offices  and  restaurants. 

In  its  second  biennial  report,  for  the  years  1915  and  1916,  the  Commission  states  that 
the  period  covered  “has  been  one  of  practical  demonstration  of  the  law,  of  its  principles  and 
standards,  which  thus  far  have  proven  helpful  in  raising  the  general  standard  of  conditions 
that  surround  those  who  toil  for  wages.  Further  extensions  are  contemplated,  and  it  is  both 
desired  and  expected  that  the  next  biennial  period  will  witness  the  extension  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  law  to  every  occupation  and  industry  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission within  the  confines  of  the  Commonwealth.” 

This  report  of  the  Welfare  Commission  gives  in  detail  the  results  of  a somewhat  extended 
survey  of  the  operation  of  the  minimum-wage  law  in  Washington.  In  making  this  survey 
it  was  necessary  for  the  Commission  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  one  important  point,  namely, 
what  is  necessary  properly  to  care  for  the  maintenance  of  a woman,  to  keep  her  in  comfort 
and  decency,  and  therefore  in  good  health;  “it  is  such  considerations  as  these  that  cling  about 
the  question  of  the  minimum  wage;  in  fact,  it  is  all  there  is  to  the  question.”  Therefore, 
much  attention  was  given  to  the  cost  of  living  at  the  time  the  latest  estimates  were  made — 
December,  1914.  At  that  time  the  average  annual  and  weekly  expenditures  of  a self-support- 
ing woman  working  in  each  specified  industry  were  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  in  which 
is  also  given  the  minimum  wages  subsequently  fixed  applicable  to  workers  over  18  years  of 
age  and  to  minors. 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  AND  WEEKLY  EXPENDITURES  OF  SELF-SUPPORTING 
WOMEN  IN  DECEMBER,  1914,  IN  SIX  SPECIFIED  INDUSTRIES  COVERED 
BY  THE  WASHINGTON  MINIMUM-WAGE  LAW,  TOGETHER  WITH  THE 
MINIMUM  WAGE  APPLICABLE  TO  EACH  INDUSTRY. 


Annual 

Weekly 

Minimum  wage.* 

Industry. 

• 

expendi- 

ture. 

expendi- 

ture. 

Over  18 
years. 

Under  18 
years. 

Mercantile 

$520.00 

$10.00 

8.90 

$10.00 

$6.00 

6.00 

Factory 

462.80 

8.90 

Laundry  and  dye  works 

468.00 

9.00 

9.00 

6.00 

Telephone  and  telegraph 

468 . 00 

9.00 

9.00 

6.00 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

t 468 . 00 
520.00 

t 9 . 00 
10.00 

t 9.00 
10.00 

t 7.50 
t 7.50 

Office  occupations 

♦Based  on  an  8-hour  day  and  a 6-day  week. 

fExcept  for  waitresses.  When  lodging  is  furnished,  not  more  than  $2  per  week  may  be 
deducted;  when  board  or  meals  are  furnished,  not  more  than  $3'.50  may  be  deducted;  when 
both  board  and  lodging  are  furnished,  not  more  than  $5  per  week  may  be  deducted. 
fThe  minimum  for  those  under  16  years  of  age  is  $6. 
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HEALTH  AND  MORAL  RESTRICTIONS,  OTHER  REGULATIONS. 

At  the  time  the  Commission  fixed  the  minimum  wage  in  these  industries  it  also  required 
establishments  to  provide  proper  ventilation  and  heating  and  sanitary  toilet  facilities;  pro- 
hibited the  employment  of  females  under  18  years  of  age  later  than  7.30  p.  m.  (9  p.  m.  in 
telephone  and  telegraph  offices),  except  in  offices  and  hotels  and  restaurants;  established  a 
lunch  period  of  not  less  than  one  hour  for  mercantile,  telephone  and  telegraph,  and  office 
workers;  and  ordered  establishments  employing  females  “to  maintain  adequate  facilities 
and  arrangements  so  that  employees  may  obtain  rest  when  in  a state  of  fatigue  or  in  case  of 
illness,  such  requirements  being  demanded  for  the  health  and  morals  of  such  employees.’’ 

Under  the  law  the  Commission  is  empowered  to  issue  licenses  to  applicants  authorizing 
their  employment  at  less  than  the  established  minimum  wage.  This,  it  was  found,  presented 
a difficult  problem,  which  was  met  in  the  first  place  by  a decision  to  limit  the  number  of 
apprentices  that  would  be  allowed  each  establishment,  thus  providing  for  the  beginners  and 
protecting  the  experienced  workers.  The  next  step  was  determined  by  arranging  for  a begin- 
ning wage  at  a reasonable  figure,  then  providing  a sliding  scale  of  compensation  which  would 
take  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  particular  occupation  involved,  as  to  whether  skilled 
or  unskilled,  thus  advancing  the  learner  step  by  step,  at  intervals  varying  from  one  month  to 
six  months,  until  she  should  reach  the  full  minimum  wage.  Under  this  system,  in  the  period 
June  27,  1914,  to  December  1,  1916,  7,997  licenses  were  issued,  the  largest  number,  34.2  per 
cent,  being  for  work  in  factories;  on  December  1,  1916,  2,328  licenses  were  in  force,  36.7  per 
cent  being  for  work  in  factories.  Of  46  licenses  issued  because  of  physical  disability,  June 
27,  1914,  to  November  20,  1916,  nearly  one-third  of  the  applicants  had  passed  their  fiftieth 
year. 

It  appears  from  the  report  that  in  the  matter  of  law  enforcement  the  Commission  has 
been  quite  effective  in  prosecuting  cases  in  the  settlement  of  which  other  means  have  failed. 
This  has  included  the  collection  of  wages  due  through  underpayments,  arid  “while  its  func- 
tions are  not  those  of  a collection  agency,  no  opportunity  has  been  neglected  to  see  that  right 
and  justice  is  done  in  this  way.’’  During  three  years  214  cases  of  underpayment  of  wages 
were  settled  out  of  court  and  10  cases  in  court,  11  were  pending  at  the  time  the  report  was 
prepared.  The  214  cases  involved  a total  of  $6,263.61,  or  an  average  of  $29.27  each,  and 
the  court  cases  amounted  to  $423.18,  or  an  average  of  $42.32  each.  The  amount  due  in  the 
other  11  cases  is  $1,274.98. 

LAW  INCREASED  EARNINGS  OF  WOMEN. 

The  first  minimum-wage  determination  became  effective  June  27,  1914.  The  six  months 
taken  for  comparative  purposes  Includes,  therefore,  as  far  as  mercantile  establishments  are 
concerned,  three  days  of  its  operation.  Comparing  the  figures  for  the  last  six  months  before 
the  minimum  wage  became  effective  in  any  industry  with  those  for  the  last  six  months  covered 
by  the  report,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  female  employees  had  increased  in  all  but  two 
of  these  industries.  The  laundry  and  dye  works  establishments  reported  a falling  off  of  9, 
and  those  reporting  on  office  occupations,  a falling  off  of  10  in  the  total  number  of  female 
employees.  The  telephone  exchanges  in  small  towns  and  country  districts  reported  a falling 
off  of  3,  but  this  was  more  than  offset  by  an  increase  of  17  in  the  exchanges  of  the  three  large 
cities.  As  to  wages,  the  average  amounts  reported  for  the  two  periods  were  as  follows: 


AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES  IN  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  OF  1914  AND  IN  LAST 

SIX  MONTHS  OF  1915. 


Industry. 

First  six 
months 
of  1914. 

Last  six 
months 
of  1915. 

Mercantile 

$11.95 
10.  18 
8.15 

9.81 

7.75 

13.70 

9.96 

$12.47 
10.40 
# 8.50 

10.33 

9.04 

13.96 

10.00 

Manufacturing 

Laundry  and  dye  works 

Telephone  industry : 

Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma 

Other  exchanges 

Office  occupations 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  figures  relate  for  the  most  part  to  groups  too  small 
to  be  taken  as  indicative,  but  in  spite  of  this  there  is  a certain  significance  in  the  fact  that  in 
not  one  instance  is  there  a decrease  in  the  average  wage.  It  is  even  more  significant  that  the 
greatest  increases  are  found  in  the  two  industries  reporting  upon  the  largest  number  of  em- 
ployees— the  mercantile  and  the  telephone  industries. 
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The  answers  relating  to  the  employees  of  retail  stores  cover  a sufficient  number  of  workers 
to  be  given  more  detailed  attention.  Twenty-seven  employers  or  firms  answered.  The 
smallest  establishment  represented  had  but  one  woman  employee,  the  largest  had  640.  The 
average  wage  of  the  female  employees  for  each  of  the  six  half-year  periods  was  as  follows: 

First  half  of  1913 $11 .46  Last  half  of  1914 $12.35 

Last  half  of  1913 11 . 81  First  half  of  1915 11.91 

First  half  of  1914 11.95  Last  half  of  1915 12.47 

MINIMUM  WAGE  FOR  WOMEN  UPHELD  BY  U.  S.  SUPREME  COURT. 

Oregon’s  law  fixing  minimum  wages  for  women  the  first  compulsory  minimum-wage 
statute  ever  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  was  on  April  9,  1917,  upheld  as  con- 
stitutional by  an  equally  divided  court.  Similar  compulsory  laws  of  Washington,  Colorado, 
Wisconsin,  California,  Utah,  Minnesota  and  Oliio  were  likewise  sustained. 

The  Supreme  Court  also  upheld  as  constitutional  the  Oregon  law  limiting  labor  of  men 
in  mills,  factories  and  manufacturing  establishments  to  10  hours  a day,  but  permitting  13 
hour’s  labor  if  paid  time  and  a half  for  overtime.  It  was  the  first  general  hours  of  labor 
State  law  ever  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

PLANS  FOR  MOBILIZATION  OF  FEMALE  LABOR  IN  TIME  OF  WAR,  JUNE,  1917. 

The  bureau  of  registration  and  information  of  the  National  League  for  Women’s  Service 
and  its  co-operating  organizations,  under  the  official  indorsement  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  is  engaged  in  making  a special  registration  of  women  and  girls  trained  in 
industrial,  commercial,  agricultural,  and  professional  occupations  who  are  ready  to  serve 
their  country,  in  order  to  have  a record  of  workers  available  for  instant  service  should  the 
present  national  emergency  demand  their  assistance.  This  bureau  is  an  agency  controlled 
by  a board  of  directors  “chosen  from  representatives  of  national  organizations  and  others 
organized  in  times  of  peace  for  various  purposes,  but  uniting  in  this  effort  to  render  effective 
assistance  to  the  Government  in  times  of  imminent  or  actual  war.”  Besides  the  registration 
of  available  workers  the  plan  for  mobilizing  labor  contemplates — 

Assisting  in  the  distribution  of  women  labor  and  providing  through  local  committees  of  the 
supporting  organizations  for  the  housing,  care , and  protection  of  the  groups  of  wage-earning 
women  who  might  be  called  in  large  numbers  for  emergency  or  temporary  service  away  from  their 
home  enviroment;  and 

Conferring  with  the  Department  of  Labor  or  with  a committee  of  mobilization  as  to  whether 
specified  places  in  industry  created  by  the  demands  of  war  or  left  vacant  by  enlistment  could  be 
filled  better  by  women  and  girls  or  by  men  unqualified  for  military  service  and  by  boys,  and  as  to 
the  conditions  of  labor  which  would  secure  the  highest  possible  physical  efficiency  of  the  wage- 
earning women  engaged  in  industries  supplying  emergency  demands. 

All  the  activities  of  the  bureau  which  concern  the  interests  of  wage-earning  women  are 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  which  has  supervision  of  the  information 
gathered.  To  date  the  reports  of  placements  and  positions  actually  secured  under  this  plan 
have  not  been  received  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  although  it  appears  that  Philadelphia 
has  placed  850  women  making  army  shirts. 

During  the  latter  part  of  April,  1917,  an  investigator  of  the  Federal  bureau  of  registration 
and  information  visited  11  manufacturing  establishments  in  8 Connecticut  cities  to  deter- 
mine the  need  for  women  workers  on  Government  contracts.  The  report  of  this  investiga- 
tion indicates  that  3 of  these  plants  were  ready  to  recruit  about  2,000  women  workers,  while 
2 others  will  want  3,500  more  in  the  event  that  the  Government  runs  the  plants  to  their  full 
capacity,  as  the  firms  expect  will  be  done.  These  numbers  will  be  greatly  increased  when 
men  are  called  out  on  the  first  selective  draft  and  if  the  firms  are  forced  to  discharge  alien 
enemy  workmen  and  working  women.  All  the  firms  appear  to  be  willing  to  take  inexperienced 
women,  which  makes  “the  task  of  fitting  non  working  women  into  industry  very  much  simpler.” 
The  officials  of  these  companies,  according  to  the  report,  believe  that  there  is  even  now  a 
shortage  of  labor,  that  this  shortage  is  bound  to  increase  in  the  near  future,  that  they  have 
exhausted  all  the  available  sources  from  which  wage-earning  women  have  previously  been 
drawn,  and  that  if  more  women  workers  are  to  be  recruited  for  the  present  emergency  they 
will  have  to  come  from  groups  or  classes  of  women  not  hitherto  identified  with  the  industrial 
world. 


OUTLINE  OF  POLICY,  WOMEN  WAR  WORKERS. 

Several  questions  of  policy  raised  by  the  investigation  and  affecting  the  work  of  the 
bureau  are  at  once  suggested  and  answered  in  the  following  statement  by  the  Secretary  o 
Labor  in  response  to  an  inquiry  submitted  by  the  executive  secretary  of  the  bureau  of  regis- 
tration and  information  of  the  National  League  for  Women’s  Service: 

1.  The  same  assistance  to  secure  labor  should  be  given  to  firms  working  on  war  con- 
tracts for  the  allies  as  is  given  firms  working  on  contracts  for  our  own  Government,  unless 
otherwise  directed  by  the  department  as  special  occasions  may  arise. 
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2.  The  first  effort  should  be  to  provide  employment  for  wage-earning  women,  even 
though  it  may  result  in  difficult  housing  problems.  Women  not  dependent  upon  wage  earn- 
ings should  not  be  brought  into  the  problem  until  the  supply  of  those  in  the  vicinity  dependent 
upon  wages  have  been  exhausted. 

3.  Whenever  the  employment  of  women  is  dependent  upon  securing  an  additional 
number  of  men,  the  subject  matter  should  immediately  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Federal  Employment  Service,  so  that  it  may  utilize  its  machinery  in  securing  the  necessary 
workmen. 

4.  So  far  as  the  department  has  been  advised,  there  is  no  agreement  with  the  Canadian 
Government  or  Canadian  firms  about  labor-recruiting  campaigns  in  American  munition 
centers.  The  Canadian  Government  undertook  this  spring  to  recruit  farm  labor  in  the 
Northwest  for  Canadian  farms,  but  the  campaign  was  discontinued  upon  representation 
of  this  Government  that  such  a campaign  was  to  the  mutual  disadvantage  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments. 

5.  It  is  not  advisable  to  recommend  alien  enemies  for  employment  in  factories  engaged 
upon  Government  supplies  of  any  character.  Not  having  engaged  in  work  of  this  character 
prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  war,  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  them  and  to  all  parties 
concerned  if  their  future  labor  is  confined  to  work  that  is  not  intended  for  Government  use. 

6.  There  should  be  no  objection  to  furnishing  “outworkers,”  provided  the  work  is  to  be 
done  under  conditions  that  conform  to  the  State  laws  relative  to  sanitation,  safety,  and 
sweatshop  practice. 


“ DONT  SACRIFICE  WOMANHOOD ” 

(By  Samuel  P.  Gompers,  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  In  the 
August,  1917  “Federationlst.”) 

When  we  consider  that  at  least  three  civilian  workers  are  necessary  to  maintain  one 
soldier  in  the  field;  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  shops  and  the  fields  of  this  country  to 
supply  many  of  the  essentials  of  our  allies  in  the  war;  that  the  undertaking  upon  which  we 
have  just  entered  is  one  of  gigantic  proportions  and  we  fear  will  not  soon  be  finished;  that 
the  first  draft  of  soldiers  will  remove  men  who  are  now  employed  in  industries  most  of  which 
must  be  maintained,  and  that  in  all  probability  many  other  drafts  will  be  made,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  there  must  be  definite  plans  formulated  to  maintain  a continuous  supply  of 
workers. 

Several  ill-considered  plans  and  methods  have  already  been  proposed  and  some  adopted. 
Most  of  these  have  been  based  on  a proposal  to  secure  additional  workers  without  effort  to 
readjust  workers  under  new  economics.  In  order  to  deal  with  the  problem  nationally  we 
must  determine  which  are  the  essential  industries,  whether  men  can  be  spared  and  women 
workers  employed  without  injury  to  the  women  and  therefore  to  the  life  of  the  nation.  Some 
protests  have  been  made  to  the  employment  of  women  workers,  upon  the  grounds  that  women 
should  remain  at  home  and  not  “desert  the  true  sphere  of  women.”  Others,  without  even 
the  pretense  of  scruples,  are  hastening  women  into  employment  for  which  they  are  not  fitted 
and  are  advocating  the  importation  of  foreign  workers  or  any  other  humans  that  can  be 
exploited  so  that  human  flesh  and  blood  can  be  coined  into  war  profits. 

Undoubtedly  we  must  work  out  a national  policy  to  deal  with  the  matter  of  substitutions 
after  drafts  begin.  There  are  numbers  of  women  willing  to  work;  willing  to  do  their  utmost 
for  the  nation.  There  is  no  need  to  force  them  into  industry  now,  but  plans  should  be  ready 
when  men  are  withdrawn  for  military  service.  There  are  a number  of  trades  which  will 
necessarily  have  less  and  less  work  to  do  as  the  war  progresses.  Among  these  may  perhaps 
be  counted  the  building  trades. 

From  many  localities  already  reports  come  to  the  effect  that  all  the  building  trades  are 
not  employed.  For  instance,  in  Chicago  in  more  than  half  the  trades  of  the  building  industry 
men  are  unemployed.  There  should  be  devised  a comprehensive  plan  for  dealing  with  the 
general  problem  of  employment  scientifically  and  humanely. 

INDUSTRIAL  SURVEY  TO  PROPERLY  PLACE  TOILERS. 

Such  a plan  should  begin  with  an  industrial  survey  thus  securing  accurate  information 
of  opportunities  for  employment  and  of  the  labor  power  of  the  country.  Then  the  necessary 
machinery  to  connect  workers  with  opportunities  for  employment  should  be  established  and 
workers  and  employers  intelligently  advised  in  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  humanity 
as  well  as  production. 

Under  such  conditions,  women  would  be  aided  to  find  development  in  work  instead  of 
exploitation. 

Instead  of  working  out  our  problems  upon  a rational  basis,  we  find  that  this  has  occurred: 
A skillfully  conducted  campaign  is  being  carried  on  to  establish  the  idea  that  a scarcity  of 
workers  exists,  followed  by  clamorous  demands  for  freely  importing  Mexicans  and  coolie 
workers  and  for  rushing  women  into  all  kinds  of  employment.  In  Cleveland  between  seventy- 
five  and  one  hundred  women  are  running  Bradley  hammers  in  one  shop.  Women  are  wiping 
engines  in  the  running  house  at  Akron,  Ohio;  many  are  running  engines  in  the  machine  shops 
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and  doing  other  laborous  work  around  large  manufacturing  plants.  One  woman  has  been 
employed  by  the  B.  & O.  railroad  as  a shop  hamd;  she  packs  journal  boxes,  which  are  on  the 
axels  of  wheels  and  must  be  filled  with  waste  and  oil.  Flag  women  have  appeared  on  rail- 
roads. Women  are  employed  in  the  foundry  trade,  in  machine  shops  and  munitions  plants. 
One  lumber  yard  in  Chicago  is  reported  to  be  employing  women  to  handle  lumber.  Truly 
there  can  be  no  justification  for  employing  women  with  so  little  discrimination.  We  can 
not  disguise  the  fact  that  during  the  progress  of  the  war  women  may  be  employed  in  constantly 
increasing  numbers,  but  surely  our  nation  has  enough  intelligence  to  see  that  women  are  not 
employed  in  handling  Bradley  hammers  and  doing  the  roughest  sort  of  manual  labor  for 
which  they  are  physically  unfit  and  that  when  they  do  equal  work  with  men  they  receive 
equal  pay. 

An  intelligent  way  to  start  on  this  problem  would  be  to  have  physicians  and  scientists 
formulate  fundemental  principles  for  guidance  and  then  adopt  a national  employment 
policy  based  upon  these  principles.  We  can  not  afford  to  wage  a war  for  humanity  and 
democracy  and  refuse  to  recognize  the  fundamental  principles  of  human  welfare  in  dealing 
with  the  women  of  our  nation. 


GAIN  IN  WOMEN  TOILERS,  MISSOURI,  1917  OVER 

1915. 

In  17  years,  1917  over  1900,  Missouri’s  army  of  women  and  girl  breadearners  increased 
from  145,498  to  242,412,  a gain  of  96,914,  or  66.6  per  cent.  In  two  years,  1917  over  1915 
the  gain  was  9,595,  or  over  4.1  per  cent.  The  following  compilation  reveals  that  the  largest 
number  of  women  and  girl  toilers  are  to  be  found  in  “Domestic  and  Personal  Service,’’  a 
classification  which  includes  barbers  and  hairdressers  and  manicurists;  billiard  room  and 
dance  hall  charworkers,  skating  rink  keepers  and  attendants;-  boarding  and  lodging  house 
keepers  and  cleaners  and  charwomen;  elevator  tenders;  hotel  keepers  and  managers;  house- 
keepers and  stewardesses;  janitresses  and  laborers  (domestic  and  personal  service);  laun- 
dresses (not  in  laundry) ; laundry  operatives ; laundry  officials  and  owners  and  managers ; 
midwives  and  nurses  (not  trained);  restaurant  and  cafe  and  lunch-room  keepers;  servants 
and  chambermaids  and  cooks;  waitresses  and  bathhouse  keepers  and  attendants;  cleaners 
and  renovators  (clothing,  etc.);  and  other  servient  occupations. 

Under  the  general  heading  of  “Agricultural,  Forestry  and  Animal  Husbandry’’  are 
including  women  and  girls  working  as  dairy  and  farm  laborers : farmers ; dairy  farm  forewomen ; 
farm  forewomen  and  overseers;  stock  raisers,  and  other  agricultural  and  animal  husbandry 
pursuits  not  specified,  and  poultry  raisers  and  poultry  yard  laborers. 

Under  the  general  heading  of  “Extraction  of  Minerals”  are  included  women  and  girls 
working  as  operators,  managers,  officials,  coal  mine  operatives,  copper  mine  operatives, 
iron  mine  operatives,  operatives  in  other  not  specified  mines,  lead  and  zinc  mine  operatives. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  WOMEN  TOILERS. 

Under  the  general  heading  of  “Manufacturing  and  Mechanical  Industries”  are  included 
women  and  girls  working  as  apprentices  to  building  and  hand  trades;  dressmakers’  and 
milliners’  apprentices;  and  all  other  apprentices  in  similar  miscellaneous  pursuits;  bakers; 
builders  and  building  contractors;  draftwomen;  compositors  and  linotypers  and  typesetters; 
dressmakers  and  seamstresses  (not  in  factory);  dyers;  lithographers ; engravers;  polishers; 
forewomen  and  overseers  (manufacturing);  goldsmiths  and  silverworkers ; jewelers  and 
lapidaries;  laboring  pursuits  in  hand  trades  and  chemical  factories;  brick  and  tile  and  terra 
cotta  factories;  glass  factories;  car  and  railroad  shops;  miscellaneous  iron  and  steel  works; 
lead  and  zinc  factories;  tinware  and  enamelware  factories;  miscellaneous  metal  factories; 
furniture  and  piano  and  oregan  factories;  miscellaneous  woodworking  factories;  miscellaneous 
textile  mills;  cigar  and  tobacco  factories;  clothing  and  shoe  factories;  bakeries;  butter  and 
cheese  factories;  flour  and  grain  mills;  fruit  and  vegetable  canning;  slaughter  and  packing 
house  workers;  liquor  and  beverage  industries;  paper  and  pulp  mills;  printing  and  publishing; 
rubber  factories ; miscellaneous  factories ; managers  and  superintendent  (manufacturing) ; 
manufacturers  and  officials;  milliners  and  millinery  dealers;  enamelers,  lacquerers  and  japan- 
ners ; pattern  and  model  makers ; paint  factories ; powder  and  cartridge  and  fireworks  factories ; 
hat  factories;  suit  and  cloak  and  coat  and  overall  factories;  candy  factories,  harness  and 
saddle  industries;  automobile  factories;  drawers  and  rovers  and  twisters;  wollen  and  worsted 
mills;  silk  mills;  paperbox  factories;  shoemakers  and  cobblers;  tailoresses  and  upholsterers; 

Under  the  general  heading  of  “Transportation — Public  Service  Companies,”  are  included 
women  and  girls  working  as  chauffers  and  teamsters  and  express  women,  livery  stable  keepers 
and  managers,  proprietors  and  managers  of  transfer  companies,  forewomen  and  overseers, 
laborers  and  charworkers  for  steam  and  street  railways;  ticket  and  station  agents;  mail 
carriers;  telegraph  messengers;  telegraph  and  telephone  operators;  lighter  forms  of  repair 
work  for  telegraph  and  telephone  companies;  proprietors  and  officials  and  managers  of  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  companies,  and  similar  miscellaneous  semi-skilled  occupations. 
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WOMEN  IN  COMMERCIAL  AND  MERCANTILE  LINES. 

Under  the  general  heading  of  “Trades — Financial,  Commercial  and  Mercantile  Pur- 
suits” are  included  women  and  girls  working  as  bankers  and  bank  officials;  commercial 
brokers  and  commission  women;  loan  brokers  and  loan  company  officials;  pawnbrokers; 
stockbrokers;  miscellaneous  brokers  and  promoters;  clerks  in  stores;  commercial  travelers; 
bakery  and  laundry  workers,  floor  walkers  and  forewomen  in  stores;  inspectors,  gaugers  and 
samplers;  insurance  agents  and  officials;  employes  of  coal  and  lumber  yards  and  warehouses 
and  stockyards;  charwomen  and  helpers  in  stores;  proprietors  and  officials  and  managers 
of  stores,  employment  office  keepers ; elevator  proprietors ; warehouse  proprietors ; real  estate 
agents  and  officials; saleswomen,  demonstrators,  sales  agents,  saleswomen  (stores)  ;embalmers. 
wholesale  dealers  and  importers  and  exporters;  and  other  similar  semi-skilled  pursuits;  fruit 
graders  and  packers;  meat  cutters. 

Under  the  general  heading  of  “Public  Service  Pursuits,  not  included  elsewhere”  are 
included  women  and  girls  working  as  guards  and  watchmen  and  doorkeepers;  marshals  and 
sheriffs  and  detectives;  probation  and  truant  officers;  and  city  and  county  officials  and  in- 
spectors; state  and  United  States  Inspectors  and  officials;  lifesavers,  lighthouse  keepers; 
and  policewomen. 

Under  the  general  heading  of  “Professional  Service”  are  included  women  and  girls  work- 
ing as  actresses;  architects;  artists;  sculptors  and  teachers  of  art;  authors,  editors  and  reporters; 
chemists,  and  assayers  and  metallurgists;  clergy  women;  college  presidents  and  professors; 
dentists;  designers  and  draftwomen  and  inventors;  lawyers;  musicians  and  teachers  of  music; 
photographers;  physicians  and  surgeons;  showwomen;  athletic  and  dancing  teachers;  school 
teachers;  trained  nurses;  abstractors  and  notaries;  fortune  tellers  and  hypnotists  and  spiritua- 
lists; healers  (except  physicians  and  surgeons);  keepers  of  and  matrons  in  charitable  and 
penal  institutions’;  officials  of  lodges  and  societies;  religious  and  charity  workers;  theatrical 
owners  and  managers  and  officials;  and  all  attendants  and  helpers  in  similar  professional 
service. 

Under  the  general  heading  of  “Clerical  and  Similar  Occupations  not  Included  Else- 
where” are  included  women  and  girls  working  as  agents  and  canvassers  and  collectors,  book- 
keepers and  cashiers  and  accountants,  clerks  (except  in  stores),  shipping  clerks,  bundle  and 
cask  girls,  and  stenographers  and  typewriters. 

WOMEN  AND  GIRL  TOILERS,  MISSOURI,  1917  AND  1915. 


Number  following  each  pursuit 
or  occupation. 


Classification  by  industries,  women  toilers 
of  Missouri. 


A — Agriculture,  forestry  and  animal  husbandry 

B — Extraction  of  minerals 

C — Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries 

D — Transportation,  public  service  companies 

E — Trades,  financial,  commercial  and  mercantile  pur- 
suits   

F — Public  service  pursuits,  not  included  elsewhere.  . . 

G — Professional  service .' 

H — Domestic  and  personal  service 

I — Clerical  and  similar  occupations 

J — Total  toiling  women  and  girls,  Missouri,  Jan- 
uary 1,  each  year  considered 


Approximations. 


1917. 

1915. 

18,717 

17.976 

42 

40 

53,214 

51,108 

5,372 

5,159 

19,091 

18,336 

506 

486 

29 , 223 

28 , 067 

92,016 

88,375 

24,231 

23 , 273 

242,412 

232,820 

1910. 

1900. 

13 , 709 

211,564 

145,498 

MARRIED  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  ENGAGED  IN  GAINFUL 
OCCUPATIONS,  1910,  1900,  1890. 


Central  states,  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river. 

Number. 

Per  cent  of  all  gainfully 
occupied  women 
16  years  of  age  and  over. 

1910. 

1900. 

1890. 

1910. 

1900. 

1890. 

Minnesota 

16,938 

7,057 

4,345 

11.9 

7.8 

7.0 

Iowa 

20 , 048 

9,583 

5,380 

15.7 

9.4 

7.0 

Missouri 

40,203 

17.567 

11,300 

19  8 

12  1 

10.6 

North  Dakota 

4,546 

1,346 

733 

16.5 

, 10.3 

9.9 

South  Dakota 

4,587 

1,557 

1,213 

16.7 

10.8 

11.0 

Nebraska 

10,341 

4 , 904 

3,819 

16.7 

11.1 

9.4 

Kansas 

16,044 

6,854 

5,409 

20.3 

12.8 

12.4 
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WOMEN  16  YEARS  AND  OVER  AT  WORK,  1910. 


State. 

Total, 

1910. 

Single 

and 

unknown, 

1910. 

Married, 

1910. 

Widowed 

and 

divorced, 

1910. 

Missouri,  1910 

203 , 235 

123,424 

40 , 203 

39 , 608 

Girls  under  14  years  engaged  in  domestic  or 
farm  pursuits  and  over  14  years,  but  un- 
der 16  years,  in  domestic,  farm  and  other 
permissable  occupations,  1910 

8,329 

Total,  1910 

211,564 

ORGANIZED  LABOR,  MISSOURI,  MEMBERSHIP, 
ACHIEVEMENTS,  1917  AND  1916. 

Organized  Labor  achieved  more  and  made  greater  strides  toward  establishing  harmonious 
relations  between  capital  and  the  toiling  in  masess,  Missouri  and  elsewhere  in  the  two  years 
which  came  to  an  end  at  the  close  of  December  31,  1917,  than  in  any  other  similar  period 
since  skilled  wage-earners  first  agreed  that  in  union  there  is  strength,  and  associated  them- 
selves for  mutual  protection  and  general  welfare.  When  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
held  on  March  19,  1917,  that  the  Adamson  law,  which,  among  other  provisions,  stipulated 
a legal  eight  hour  working  day  for  the  railroad  men  of  the  country,  establishing,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  the  daily  working  time  of  probably  12,000  railroad  engineers,  firemen, 
brakemen,  and  conductors  who  live  and  toil  in  Missouri,  not  considering  similar  thousands 
in  other  states,  was  constitutional,  it  was  a telling  but  entirely  humanitarian  blow  in  favor 
of  a variety  of  welfare  legislation  which  will  soon  be  extended  far  enough  to  reach  and  benefit 
all  toiling  men  and  women  of  the  country.  Other  similar  United  State  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  rendered  in  April  of  1917,  while  dealing  at  present  only  with  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, will  benefit  Missouri  and  other  states  when  legislation  similar  to  that  which  was  upheld 
as  being  legal  and  proper,  is  enacted  here  and  elsewhere.  The  Oregon  law  sustained  provided 
minimum  wages  for  women  and  fixed  the  legal  working  day  where  it  was  not  in  conflict  with 
other  state  or  Federal  law  further  reducing  hours,  at  not  more  than  ten  hours  a day,  but 
permitted  overtime,  not  to  exceed  three  hours  daily,  with  one  and  a half  time  wages  for  all 
such  overtime.  Further  details  concerning  these  decisions  are  given  under  appropriate 
captions  toward  the  close  of  this  chapter. 

MEMBERSHIP,  ORGANIZED  LABOR,  MISSOURI,  1917. 

Information  gathered  by  the  Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1917  from  international  and  national  labor  organizations  with  locals  or  unions 
in  Missouri,  revealed  that  in  January  of  this  year  940  of  such  branches  in  the  state  had  a 
total  membership  of  108,591,  consisting  of  103,107  men  and  5,484  women.  The  majority 
of  these  locals  and  unions,  through  their  international  or  national  foster  bodies,  were  then 
and  still  are  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  many,  by  city  central 
associations,  and  directly  through  delegates,  were  auxiliaries  of  the  Missouri  State  Federation 
of  Labor. 

Of  the  946  Missouri  locals  and  unions  considered  in  this  treatise,  707  having  an  aggre- 
gated membership  of  85,772,  consisting  of  80,498  men  and  5,274  women,  were  American 
Federation  organizations,  and  the  other  239  subordinate  branches,  with  a membership  total- 
ing 22,819,  consisting  of  22,609  men  and  210  women,  neither  directly  nor  indirectly,  were  not 
affiliated. 

Of  the  locals  and  unions  not  classed  as  American  Federation  of  Labor  bodies,  a few  were 
associated,  either  through  their  national  bodies,  or  directly,  with  the  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World,  especially  with  the  body  which  has  its  headquarters  in  Chicago  and  of  which 
William  D.  Haywood  is  the  National  Secretary-Treasurer,  but  this  latter  assertion  does  not 
apply  to  any  railroadmen  belonging  to  the  “Big  Four”  Brotherhood;  or  the  Bricklayers  and 
Stonemasons,  or  government  employes,  train  dispatchers,  and  some  other  national  or  inter 
national  organizations,  equally  as  prominent,  given  in  the  unaffiliated  list. 

ORGANIZED  LABOR,  MISSOURI,  1915-16. 

Organized  labor  in  January,  1916,  had  915  unions,  locals  and  similar  subordinate  branches 
in  Missouri  with  a total  of  110,412  members,  consisting  of  105,181  males  and  5,231  females, 
all  affiliated  with  some  national  organization,  and  the  majority,  through  their  national  organi- 
zation, with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
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Of  the  915  locals  which  reported  their  membership  and  other  facts  pertaining  to  the 
organization,  668  were  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  through  their  national 
or  international  bodies,  these  having  a membership  of  83,582,  consisting  of  78,808  men  and 
4,774  women.  Included  are  twenty-seven  Federal  Unions  directly  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  having  a membership  of  800,  consisting  of  650  men  and  150  women, 
which  do  not  belong  to  any  national  or  international  organization  for  the  reason  that  there 
is  no  association  of  that  character  covering  their  craft. 

A total  of  237  unions,  which  did  not  belong  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  through 
their  national  or  international  associations,  had  a total  membership  of  26,830,  consisting  of 
457  women  and  26,373  men.  In  this  latter  division  were  several  locals  of  the  United  Shoe 
Workers  with  national  headquarters  at  Linn,  Massachusetts,  Michael  J.  Tracy,  National 
Secretary,  which  had  a Missouri  membership  of  4,000,  consisting  of  3,725  men  and  275  women. 

While  a comparison  of  the  total  1917  membership  figures  with  those  of  1916  suggests 
a falling  off  in  enrollment,  yet  such,  in  reality,  was  not  the  case  as  an  explanation  will  show. 
The  1916  needs  of  eastern  manufacturing  centers,  where  great  building  activities  were  in 
progress  due  to  big  war  orders,  for  carpenters,  electrical  workers,  blacksmiths,  tinners,  steel  and 
ironworkers,  bricklayers,  plasterers,  railroad  men,  and  other  skilled  workers,  took  hundreds 
of  such  artisans  temporarily  away  from  Missouri,  but  they  will  come  back  some  time  in  the 
near  future  with  their  savings  and  then  increase  the  prevailing  prosperity  by  putting  this 
money  into  circulation.  Branches  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  to  be  found  in 
Missouri  failed  to  report  their  1917  membership,  or,  in  fact,  furnish  any  other  information 
which  was  asked  for. 

The  organizations,  with  exception  of  those  covering  the  building  trades,  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  as  a rule,  showed  an  increase  in  membership,  1917  over 
1916,  and  this  gain  is  sufficient  to  more  than  offset,all  losses  due  to  the  war  draft  on  Missouri 
by  eastern  cities.  The  losses  were  chiefly  among  the  locals  whose  international  or  national 
organizations  were  not  affiilated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

4 

CRAFTS  WHICH  INCREASED  THEIR  MEMBERSHIP. 

Increases  in  membership,  1917  over  1916,  were  reported  by  the  following  crafts:  bakers 
and  confectioners:  barbers;  bill  posters;  book  binders  and  bindery  workers;  brick,  tile  and 
terra  cotta  workers;  brush  makers;  railway  carmen;  carriage,  wagon  and  automobile  workers; 
retail  clerks;  stationary  firemen;  foundry  employers;  garment  workers;  hod  carriers;  building 
laborers;  horse-shoers;  hotel  and  resturant  employer  and  bartenders;  sheet  metal  workers; 
lathers;  lithographers;  machinists;  painters,  decorators  and  paper  hangers;  printing  pressmen; 
quarry  workers;  street  railway  employes;  state  employes;  stone  cutters;  stove  mounters; 
tailors;  printers  and  compositors,  and  upholsters. 

The  decrease  in  fnembership,  1917  over  1916  in  the  number  of  unionized  brewery  workers 
was  due  to  a further  spread  of  prohibition  in  states  to  south  and  west  and  of  local  option  in 
Missouri.  The  increase  in  membership  of  the  Clerks’  International  Protective  Association 
was  due  to  active  organization  work  done  in  the  course  of  1916  in  Missouri  by  representatives 
of  this  organization.  The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America  made  its  initiative 
bow  in  Missouri  through  establishing  a union  in  St.  Louis,  with  a membership  of  150,  J. 
Reiss,  1023  North  Twenty-first  street,  that  city,  being  elected  secretary. 

At  this  point  it  is  probably  well  to  mention  that  the  National  Stogie  Makers  League,  an 
organization  which  was  not  affiliated  in  1915  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
which  had  its  headquarters  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  with  F.  W.  Sonderson  as  National  Secretary, 
has  become  a part  of  the  Cigar  Makers’  International  Union  of  America  which  organization 
is  affiliated.  The  former  two  antagonistic  divisions  of  electrical  workers  are  now  united  under 
the  name  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  of  America,  Charles  P. 
Ford,  Springfield,  111.,  being  National  Secretary-Treasurer.  The  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Signal  Men  of  America,  which  organization  is  a part  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
also  made  its  entrance  in  1916  into  Missouri  and  now  has  a union  with  a small  but  ever  increas- 
ing membership  here.  The  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  through  its  organizers,  is 
expecting  to  establish  one  or  two  locals  in  Missouri  during  the  year  1918. 

MISSOURI  STRENGTH  OF  PARENT  ORGANIZATION,  JANUARY,  1917. 

Among  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  affiliated  national  or  international  organiza- 
tions having  more  than  twenty  locals  in  Missouri  at  the  commencement  of  1917  were: 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen;  Carpenters  and  Joiners;  Hotel  and  Resturant  Employes  and 
Bartenders;  International  Association  of  Machinists;  United  Mine  Workers;  Painters  Decora- 
tors and  Paperhangers ; Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Stablemen  and  Helpers.  The  Mine  Workers 
of  America  headed  the  list,  not  alone  in  locals  of  which  that  organization  had  fifty  in  the  state, 
but  also  in  membership,  the  same  totaling,  8,630.  The  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen 
reported  thirty-nine  locals  with  a membership  of  3,302;  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  forty-two 
locals,  total  membership  5,020;  Machinists,  thirty-nine  locals,  membership  3,350;  Painters, 
Decorators  and  Paperhangers,  thirty  locals,  membership,  3,500.  While  the  Brewery  Workers’ 
only  had  nineteen  locals  in  the  state,  their  membership  totaled  4,236,  including  300  women 
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and  girls  over  sixteen  years.  Boot  and  Shoe’  Workers  unions  numbered  only  three,  but  the 
three  had  an  approximate  membership  of  3,750  of  whom  2,290  were  men  and  1,310  women. 
Five  Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers’  unions  had  a membership  of  1,050  early  in  1917. 
Sixteen  Barbers’  unions  reported  that  they  were  carrying  4,499  members  in  good  standing. 
Nineteen  Boilermakers  unions  credited  to  the  state  had  a membership  of  1,378.  Eleven 
Cigar  Makers’  unions  had  a membership  of  1,119.  Sixteen  Electrical  Worker’s  unions  collected 
monthly  dues  from  1,018  members  in  good  standing.  For  ten  Garment  Workers’  locals  the 
membership  totaled  2,614,  consisting  of  1,139  men  and  youths,  and  1,475  women  and  girls. 
Missouri  building  laborers  and  hod  carriers  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
were  members  of  twelve  unions  and  reported  a total  membership  of  2,761.  In  the  state 
there  were  3,327  waiters,  waitresses,  bartenders  and  other  hotel  and  restaurant  employees 
belonging  to  twenty  unions,  the  aggregated  membership  consisting  of  3,401  men  and  326 
women.  The  unionized  mine,  mill  and  smelter  workers  of  the  state  divided  their  2,135  mem- 
bers among  five  unions.  Ten  molders’  locals  had  a membership  of  1,203,  and  fourteen 
musicians,  subordinate  locals,  2,241.  Organized  plasterers  came  forward  with  a member- 
ship of  1,200,  all  belonging  to  fourteen  unions,  and  the  plumbers  and  steam  fitters  who  were 
unionized  belonged  to  thirteen  unions,  carrying  a total  membership  of  1,150.  The  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union  represented  in  Missouri  through  fifteen  unions,  two  in  St. 
Louis  and  the  other  thirteen  scattered  through  interior  cities  and  towns,  had  an  organized 
strength  of  2,324,  of  which  fifty-five  were  women. 

In  January,  1915  the  International  Association  of  Car  Workers  and  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Railroad  Workers  consolidated  under  the  name  of  the  last  named  body,  and  the  Mis- 
souri locals  of  the  two  foster  bodies  are  now  members  of  the  American  Federation  of  Rail- 
road Workers,  an  organization  which  is  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way Carmen  of  America,  the  latter  body  being  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

MISSOURI  MEMBERSHIP,  1917,  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 

In  the  membership  summary.  Organized  Labor,  Missouri,  1917,  which  follows,  are  listed 
in  alphabetical  order:  First,  the  organizations  which  are  affiliated  with  the  American  Feder- 

ation of  Labor  and  January  1,  1917,  information  pertaining  to  them  being  given  and  then  come, 
handled  in  a similar  fashion,  the  organizations  not  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  One  star  denotes  that  complete  information  as  to  the  existing  Missouri  membership  in 
January,  1917,  was  not  given  by  the  National  Secretary,  the  figures  presented  standing  for  what 
facts  on  this  point  could  be  gathered  along  this  line  from  local  secretaries,  and,  also,  from  what 
the  official  membership  was  in  January,  1916.  Two  stars  indicate  that  while  the  membership, 
men  and  women  combined,  is  official,  the  national  secretary  of  the  organization  could  not, 
from  the  records  he  had  available , divide  the  same  between  the  two  sexes,  and  local  secretaries 
had  to  be  relied  upon  for  the  women  membership.  Three  stars  denote  that  the  national  or 
international  organization  considered  had  no  locals  in  Missouri  in  January,  1917. 

MEMBERSHIP  SUMMARY,  ORGANIZED  LABOR,  MISSOURI,  JANUARY,  1917. 

Organization,  National  or  International;  location  of  Headquarters; 

Name  and  Address  of  National  Secretary. 


Membership,  January, 

1917. 

Organization  considered. 

No.  of 

locals. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

1. 

Actors’  Union  of  America  (Order  White  Rats). 
Harry  Mountfort,  secretary,  227  West  Forty- 

sixth  street,  New  York  City 

1 

*495 

*251 

*244 

2. 

Asbestos  Workers’  International  Association  of 
Heat  and  Frost  Insulators.  Thomas  J.  McNa- 
mara, 2516  Slattery  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

2 

75 

75 

3. 

Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers’  Interna- 
tional Union  of  America.  Charles  Iffland,  212 
Bush  Temple  of  Music,  Chicago,  111 

5 

*1,050 

*1,050 

4. 

Barbers’  International  Union  Journeymen.  Ja- 
cob Fisher,  222  East  Michigan  street,  Indian- 

apolis, Ind 

16 

1,449 

1,449 

5. 

Bill  Posters  and  Billers  of  America,  Interna- 
tional Alliance  of.  William  McCarthy,  1492 

• 

Broadway,  room  809,  Fitzgerald  building,  New 
York,  N.  Y 

3 

255 

255 

6. 

Blacksmiths,  International  Brotherhood  of. 

William  Kramer,  room  1270  Monon  building, 
Chicago,  111 

8 

665 

665 

7. 

Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Ship  Builders  of  Amer- 
ica, Brotherhood  of.  F.  P.  Reinmeyer,  suite  7, 
Law  building,  Kansas  City,  Kan 

19 

*1,378 

1,378 
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8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 


13. 

14. 

15. 


17. 

18. 


20. 


22. 

23. 


25. 


26. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 

34. 


Membership,  January, 
1917. 


Organization  considered. 


Bookbinders,  International  Brotherhood  of. 
Walter  N.  Reddick,  222  East  Michigan  street, 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers’  Union.  C.  L.  Baine, 

246  Sumner  street,  Boston,  Mass 

Brewery  Workers’  Alliance,  International  Union 
of  the  United.  Joseph  Proebstle,  2347  Vine 

street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Brick,  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Workers’  Alliance, 
International.  William  Yan  Bodegraven,  2341 

West  Twelfth  street,  Chicago,  111 

Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers,  Interna- 
tional Association  of.  Harry  Jones,  304  Amer- 
ican Central  Life  building,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  . 
Broom  and  Whisk  Makers’  Union,  Interna- 
tional. William  R.  Boyer,  851  King  place,  Chi- 
cago, 111 

Brushmakers’  International  Union.  George  J. 
Vitzhun,  2052  Gates  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  . 
Carmen  of  America,  Brotherhood  Railway.  E. 
William  Weeks,  507  Hall  building,  Kansas  City, 

Mo 

Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  United 
Brotherhood  of.  Frank  Duffy,  Carpenters 

building,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

Carriage,  Wagon  and  Automobile  Workers  of 
North  America,  International  Union  of.  Wil- 
liam P.  Mavel,  37  Lewis  block,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  . 
Carvers’  Association  of  North  America,  Inter- 
national Wood.  Thomas  J.  Lodge,  10  Carlisle 

street,  Roxbury,  Mass . 

Cigarmakers’  International  Union  of  America. 
George  W.  Perkins,  Monon  building,  Chicago, 

111 

Clerks,  National  Federation  o f Postoffice. 
Thomas  H.  Flaherty,  room  313,  Ouray  build- 
ing, 801  G street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  . . 
Clerks,  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  W.  V.  H. 
Bright,  room  407,  Second  National  Bank  build- 
ing, Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Clerks,  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Postal.  Carl 
Freeman,  401  American  Federation  of  Labor 

building,  Washington,  D.  C 

Clerks’  International  Protective  Association, 
Retail.  H.  J.  Conway,  lock  drawer  248,  La- 
fayette, Ind 

Compressed  Air  and  Foundation  Workers’  Un- 
ion of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Henry 
Kuhlman,  12  St.  Marks  place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Coopers’  International  Union  of  North  Amer- 
ica. William  R.  Deal,  suite  A,  Bishop  building, 

Kansas  City,  Kan 

Cutting  Die  and  Cutter  Makers,  International 
Union  of.  William  Bondy,  727  Manida  street, 

Bronx,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Diamond  Workers’  Protective  Union  of  Amer- 
ica. Andries  Meyer,  323  Washington  street, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Electrical  Workers  of  America,  International 
Brotherhood  of.  Charles  P.  Ford,  406  Reisch 

building,  Springfield,  111 

Elevator  Constructors,  International  Union  of. 
Frank  J.  Schneider,  418  Perry  building,  Six- 
teenth and  Chestnut  streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. . 
Engineers,  International  Union  of  Steam  and 
Operating.  James  G.  Hannahan,  6534  Yale 

avenue,  Chicago,  111 

Engravers’  Union  of  North  America,  Interna- 
tional Photo.  Louis  A.  Schwarz,  221  Raymond 
building,  5609  Germantown  avenue,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa 

Firemen,  International  Brotherhood  of  Sta- 
tionery. C.  L.  Shamp,  3615  North  Twenty- 

fourth  street,  Omaha,  Neb 

Foundry  Employes,  International  Brotherhood 
of.  George  Bechtold,  810  Olive  street,  St. 

Louis,  Mo 

Fur  Workers’  Union  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  International.  Andrew  Wennies,  1181 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y 


No.  of 
locals. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

7 

956 

426 

530 

3 

*3 , 600 

*2 , 290 

*1,310 

19 

4,236 

3,936 

300 

1 

75 

75 

3 

725 

725 

2 

80 

80 

1 

32 

32 

39 

3,302 

3,302 

41 

5,020 

5,020 

2 

60 

60 

*** 

*** 

*** 

11 

1,119 

1,119 

3 

360 

360 

3 

*119 

*119 

3 

*1,097 

1,097 

10 

3,162 

3,000 

*162 

1 

*184 

*184 

5 

*352 

*352 

1 

*15 

*15 

*** 

*** 

*** 

16 

1,018 

1,018 

2 

v*160 

*160 

27 

572 

572 

2 

193 

193 

2 

495 

495 

3 

299 

299 

* 

*** 

*** 

*** 

*** 
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35. 

36. 

37. 


43. 


46. 

47. 


49. 


55. 


I 


56. 


57. 


60. 

61. 


Organization  considered. 


Membership,  January, 
1917. 

No.  of 

locals. 


Total. 


Men. 


Garment  Workers  of  America,  United.  B.  A. 
Larger,  117  Bible  House,  New  York,  N.  Y.  . . . 
Garment  Workers’  Union,  International  Ladies’. 
Abe  Baroff,  32  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y 
Glass  Bottle  Blowers’  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Harry  Jenkins,  930  With- 
erspoon building,  Juniper  and  Walnut  streets, 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Glass  Workers’  Union,  American  Flint.  Wil- 
liam P.  Clark,  728  Ohio  building,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Glove  Workers’  Union  of  America,  Interna- 
tional. Elizabeth  Christman,  166  West  Wash- 
ington street,  Chicago,  111 

Granite  Cutters’  International  Association  of 
America.  James  Duncan,  Hancock  building, 

Quincy,  Mass 

Grinders’  and  Finishers’  National  Union,  Pocket 
Knife  Blade.  F.  A.  Didsbury,  508  Brook  street, 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Hat  and  Cap  Makers  of  North  America,  United 
Cloth.  Max  Zuchermann,  62  East  Fourth  street, 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Hatters  of  North  America,  United.  Martin  Law- 

lor,  72  Bible  House,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Hod  Carriers,  Building  and  Common  Laborers’ 
Union  of  America,  International.  A.  Persion, 

82  State  street,  Albany,  N.  Y 

Horseshoers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
International  Union  of  Journeymen.  Hubert 
S.  Marshall,  605  Second  National  Bank  build- 
ing, Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employes’  International 
Alliance  and  Bartenders’  International  League 
of  America.  Jere  L.  .Sullivan,  Commercial- 

Tribune  building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers,  Amalgamated  As- 
sociation of.  M.  F.  Tighe,  House  building. 
Smithfield  and  Water  streets,  Pittsburg,  Pa  . . . 
Lace  Operatives  of  America,  The  Chartered  So- 
ciety of  Amalgamated.  David  L.  Gould,  545 

West  Lehigh  avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Lathers,  International  Union  of  Wood,  Wire  and 
Metal.  Ralph  V.  Brandt,  401  Superior  build- 
ing, Cleveland,  Ohio 

Laundry  Workers,  International  Union  of. 
Harry  L.  Morrison,  box  11,  Station  1,  Troy, 

N.  Y 

Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods,  United 
Brotherhood  of.  .1.  J.  Pfeiffer,  504  Postal 

building,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

Lithographers’  International  Protective  and 
Beneficial  Association  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  James  M.  O’Connor,  Langdon  build- 
ing, 309  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Longshoremen’s  Association,  International 
John  J.  Joyce,  702  Brisbane  building,  Buffalo, 

NY 

Machinists,  International  Association  of, 
George  Preston,  908  G street,  Northwest,  Me 

Gill  building,  Washington,  D.  C 

Maintenance  of  Way  Employes,  International 
Brotherhood  of.  George  Seal,  27  Putnam  ave- 
nue, Detriot,  Mich 

Marble  Workers,  International  Association  of 
Stephen  C.  Hogan,  406  East  One  Hundred  and 

Forty-ninth  street,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots,  American  Associa- 
tion of.  M.  D.  Tennis  wood,  308  Vine  street 

Camden,  N.  J 

Meat  Cutters  and  Butchers  Workmen  of  North 
America,  Amalgamated.  Homer  D.  Call,  212 

May  avenue,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Metal  Workers’  International  Alliance,  Amal- 
gamated Sheet.  John  E.  Bray,  407  Nelson 

building,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

Mine  Workers  of  America,  United.  William 
Green,  1102  Merchants  Bank  building,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  (coal  miners) 

Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers.  Ernest  Mills. 
503  Denham  building,  Denver,  Colo,  (metal 
miners) 


10 

4 


2 

1 


1 


*** 


2 

1 

12 


3 


20 

8 


*** 


5 

2 

4 


2 


*** 


39 


9 

4 
1 
7 

11 

50 

5 


2,614 

1,139 

*600 

*400 

*250 

*250 

8 

8 

*** 

*** 

40 

40 

*** 

*** 

75 

40 

25 

25 

2,761 

2,761 

310 

310 

3,727 

3,401 

736 

736 

*** 

*** 

156 

156 

36 

6 

250 

250 

172 

172 

*** 

*** 

3,350 

3,350 

600 

600 

*170 

*170 

57 

57 

502 

502 

778 

778 

8,630 

8,630 

*2,135 

*2 , 135 

Women. 


1,475 

*200 


*** 


*** 


35 


326 


*** 


30 


*** 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66. 

67. 

68. 
69. 


71. 


72. 


73. 

74. 

75. 


77. 

78. 

79. 


80. 


82. 

83. 


85. 


86. 


88. 

89. 


Membership,  January, 
1917. 


Organization  considered. 


No.  of 
locals. 


Total. 


Men. 


Molders’  Union  of  North  America,  Interna- 
tional. Victor  Kleiber,  530  Walnut  street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Musicians,  American  Federation  of.  Owen  Mil- 
ler, 3525  Pine  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of  Amer- 
ica, Brotherhood  of.  J.  C.  Skemp,  drawer  99, 

Lafayette,  Ind 

Paper  Makers,  International  Brotherhood  of 
J.  T.  Carey,  127  North  Pearl  street,  Albany, 
N.  Y 


10 

14 

30 


*** 


1 , 203  1 , 203 

2,141  1,894 


3,500 


3,500 


*** 


*** 


Women. 


* 

247 


*** 


Pattern  Makers’  League  of  North  America 
James  Wilson,  1008  Second  National  Bank 

building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pavers,  Rammers,  Flag  Layers,  Brick  and  Stone 
Curb  Setters,  International  Union  of.  Edward 
I.  Hannah,  249  East  Fifty-seventh  street,  New 

York,  N.  Y 

Paving  Cutters  Union  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Canada.  Carl  Bergstrom,  lock 

box  27,  Albion,  N.  Y 

Piano  and  Organ  Workers.  Charles  Dold,  Chi- 
cago, 111 

Plasterers’  International  Association  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  Operative.  T.  A. 
Scully,  306  Castell  building,  Middletown,  Ohio 
Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  United  Association  of.  Thomas 
E.  Burke,  411  Bush  Temple  of  Music,  Chicago, 
111 


2 


4 

2 


14 


13 


180 

*175 

75 


180 

*175 

75 


*1,200  *1,200 

1,150  1,150 


Polishers,  Buffers,  Platers,  Brass,  and  Silver 
Workers’  Union  of  North  America.  Metal,  Chas. 
R.  Atherton,  Neave  building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Potters,  National  Brotherhood  of  Operative. 
John  T.  Wood,  box  6,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio.  . . 
Powder  and  High  Explosive  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, United.  H.  A.  Ellis,  503  South  Minnesota 

avenue,  Columbus,  Kan 

Print  Cutters’  Association  of  America,  Na- 
tional. Richard  H.  Scheller,  108  Washington 

street,  Lodi,  N.  J 

Printers  and  Color  Mixers  of  the  United  States, 
Machine,  National  Association  of.  P.  E.  Lyons, 

334  Trenton  avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Printers’  Union  of  North  America,  Interna- 
tional Steel  and  Copper  Plate.  James  E.  Good- 
year, 1236  Brown  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Printing  Pressmen’s  and  Assistants’  Union,  In- 
ternational. Joseph  C.  Orr,  Rogersville,  Tenn 
Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  International 
Brotherhood  of.  John  H.  Malin,  Postoffice 

drawer  K,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y 

Quarryworkers’  International  Union  of  North 
America.  Fred  W.  Suitor,  Scampini  building. 

Barre,  Vt 

Railway  Employes  of  America,  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Street  and  Electric.  W.  D.  Ma- 
hon, 104  East  High  street,  Detroit,  Mich 

Roofers,  Composition,  Damp  and  Waterproof 
Workers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of.  D.  J.  Ganley,  14 

North  Oxford  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Roofers’  Union  of  America,  International  Slate 
and  Tile.  Joseph  M.  Gavlak,  3643  West  Forty- 

seventh  street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Saw  Smiths’  National  Union.  F.  E.  Kingsley, 

2915  McPherson  street,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

Seamen’s  Union  of  America,  International 
Thomas  A.  Hanson,  570  West  Lake  street,  Chi- 
cago, 111 

Signalmen  of  America,  Brotherhood  of  Railway. 
A.  E.  Adams,  Hotel  Warner,  Cottage  Grove 
avenue  and  Thirty-third  street,  Chicago,  111  . . 
Slate  Workers,  American  Brotherhood  of.  Phil- 
lip J.  Jago,  Jr.,  Pen  Argyle,  Pa 

Spinners'  International  Union.  Urban  Flem- 
ming, 188  Lyman  street,  Holyoke,  Mass 

Stage  Employes  of  America,  International  Alli- 
ance of  Theatrical.  M.  A.  Carney,  107  West 
Forty-sixth  street,  New  York,  N.  Y 


4 

*** 


*** 


*** 

12 


*** 


1 

1 


2 

1 

1 


*** 


1 

*** 

*** 


13 


276 

*** 


276 

*** 


*** 


*30 

*** 

*** 

*1,500 


*30 

*** 

*** 

*1,455 


*** 

*** 

*** 

*45 


*** 

*** 

80 

80 

73 

73 

235 

235 

60 

60 

*14 

*14 

*** 

*** 

4 

4 

*** 

*** 

*** 

*** 

563 

563 
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MEMBERSHIP  SUMMARY,  ORGANIZED  LABOR,  MISSOURI,  JANUARY, 

1917 — Continued. 


Membership,  January, 

1917. 

Organization  considered. 

No.  of 

locals. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women 

90. 

Stereotypers’  and  Electrotypers’  Union  of  North 
America,  International.  Charles  A.  Sumner, 
3110  Olive  street,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

4 

205 

205 

91. 

Steam  Shovel  and  Dredge  Men,  International 
Brotherhood  of.  E.  M.  Foley,  508  Fort  Dear- 
born building,  Chicago,  111.  

*** 

*** 

*** 

*** 

92. 

Stonecuttersr  Association  of  North  America. 
Journeymen.  Walter  W.  Drayer,  332  Ameri- 
can Central  Life  building,  Indianapolis,  Ind . . 
Stove  Mounters’  International  Union.  Frank 

7 

288 

288 

93. 

Grimshaw,  1210  Jefferson  avenue,  East  Detroit, 
Mich 

5 

495 

495 

94. 

Switchmen’s  Union  of  North  America.  M.  R. 

Welch,  326  Brisbane  building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. . . 

11 

442 

442 

95. 

Tailors’  Union  of  America,  Journeymen.  Thos. 
Sweeney,  East  Sixty-seventh  street  and 

Stony  Island  avenue,  Chicago,  111 

7 

855 

750 

105 

96. 

Teachers.  American  Federation  of.  Miss  Mar- 

gret  Snodgrass,  1061  Dakin  street,  Chicago,  111. 

*** 

*** 

*** 

*** 

97. 

Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Stablemen  and  Helpers 
of  America,  International  Brotherhood  of, 
Thomas  L.  Hughes,  222  East  Michigan  street, 
Indianapolis,  Ind 

23 

*4 , 350 

*4 , 50 

98. 

Telegraphers,  Order  of  Railroad.  L.  W.  Quick, 
Star  building,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

*2,450 

*50 

10 

*2 , 500 

99. 

Textile  Workers  of  America,  United.  Sara  A. 

Conboy,  87  Bible  House,  New  York,  N.  Y.  . . . 

*** 

*** 

*** 

*** 

100. 

Telegraphers’  Union  of  America,  The  Commer- 
cial. Wesley  Russell,  922  Monon  building, 
Chicago,  111 

1 

*125 

*125 

101. 

Tile  Layers’  and  Helpers’,  International  Union 
Ceramic,  Mosaic  and  Encaustic.  James  P. 

Reynolds,  207  Martin  building,  119  Federal 
street,  North  Side,  Pittsburg,  Pa 

4 

136 

136 

102. 

Tobacco  Workers,  International  Union.  E. 
Lewis  Evans,  50  Iroquois  building,  Louisville, 
Ky 

1 

63 

85 

22 

103. 

Tra  isferrers’  Association  of  America,  The  Steel 
Plate.  H.  Wilbur  Hoadland,  106  West  Sidney 
avenue,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y 

*** 

*** 

*** 

*** 

104. 

Tunnel  and  Subway  Constructors’  Interna- 
tional Union.  Michael  Carraher,  206  East 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-eighth  street,  New 
York,  N.  Y 

*** 

*** 

*** 

*** 

105. 

Travelers’  Goods  and  Leather  Goods  Workers’ 
International  Union  of  America.  Murt  Malone, 
191  Boyd  street,  Oshkosh,  Wis 

1 

*25 

*25 

106. 

Typographical  Union,  International.  J.  AV. 
Hays,  Newton-Claypool  building,  Indianapolis, 
Ind 

15 

2,324 

55 

2,269 

107. 

Upholsterers’  International  Union  of  North 
America.  James  H.  Hatch,  box  10,  Station  Y, 
New  York,  N.  Y 

2 

307 

307 

108. 

Weavers’  Amalgamated  Association,  Elastic 
Goring.  Alfred  Haughton,  50  Cherry  street, 

Brockton,  Mass 

*** 

*** 

*** 

*** 

109. 

Weavers’  Union  of  America,  International 
Shingle.  William  H.  Reid,  202  Maynard 
building,  Seattle,  Wash 

*** 

*** 

*** 

*** 

110. 

Weavers’  Protective  Association,  American 
Wire.  E.  E.  Desmond,  99  Seventh  street,  Har- 
rison, N.  J 

*** 

*** 

*** 

*** 

111. 

Locals  directly  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  Frank  Morrison,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C 

26 

596 

499 

97 

Totals 

707 

85 , 772 

80,498 

5,274 

Totals,  female— male 

5,274 

80 , 498 

Grand  totals 

707 

85,772 

85,772 

85,772 

WELFARE  WORK  IN  ST.  LOUIS  FOR  TOILING  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 
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Christmas  Celebration  in  1917,  Employes  of  a St.  Louis  Public  Service  Corporation,  "Arrival  of  Santa  Claus  ” 
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MEMBERSHIP,  MISSOURI  LOCALS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  AND  NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION  NOT  AFFILIATED  WITH  THE  AMERICAN  FEDERA- 
TION OF  LABOR,  JANUARY,  1917. 


112. 

113. 

114. 

115. 

116. 

117. 

118. 

119. 

120. 
121. 
122. 

123. 

124. 

125. 

126. 

127. 

128. 

129. 

130. 

131. 

132. 

133. 

134. 

135. 

136. 

137. 

138. 

139. 

140. 

141. 

142. 

143. 


Organization  considered. 


Membership,  January, 
1917. 

No.  of 

locals. 


Total. 


Men. 


Women. 


Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers’  Interna- 
tional Union  of  America.  William  Dobson, 
University  Park  building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. . . 
Locomotive,  Firemen  and  Engineers,  Brother- 
hood of.  A.  H.  Hawley,  Peoria,  111 

Locomotive  Engineers,  Brotherhood  of.  C.  E. 

Richards,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Railroad  Trainmen,  Brotherhood  of.  A.  E. 

King,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Railway  Conductors  of  America,  Order  of. 

C.  E.  Whitney,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Boot  and  Shoe  Cutters’  Assembly  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  National.  Arthur  Palmer,  97  Ever- 
green street,  Rochester,  N.  Y 

Building  Laborers,  International  Union  of 

S.  P.  Johnson,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Railroad  Workers,  American  Federation  of 
G.  W.  Gibson,  1209  Morton  building,  Chicago, 


21 


32 


26 

30 

24 


10 


2,007 

3,343 

2,171 

4,437 

1,842 


2,007 

3,343 

2,171 

4,437 

1,842 


1,050  1,050 


111 


7 


370 


370 


Card  Machine  Operators.  Percy  Milner,  Wor- 
cester, Mass 

Card  Room  Operatives.  James  H.  Simpson, 

Postoffice  box  489,  New  Bedford,  Mass 

Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Amalgamated  Society 
of.  Thomas  Atkinson,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  room 

76,  Bible  House 

Chandelier,  Brass  and  Metal  Workers  of  North 
America.  J.  Guinthal,  393  Second  avenue. 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Clothing  Workers  of  America,  Amalgamated. 
Joseph  Schlossberg,  General  secretary,  32  Union 

Square,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Drop  and  Machine  Forgers,  Die  Sinkers  and 
Trimmer  Makers,  United  Association  of.  E.  F 

Siviter,  South  Plainfield,  N.  J 

Engineers,  Amalgamated  Society  of.  George 

Wallace,  300  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Engineers,  Stationary,  National  Association  of. 
F.  W.  Raven,  417  South  Dearborn  street,  room 

806,  Chicago,  111 

Freight  Handlers,  Brotherhood  of.  George  H. 
Kroeger,  secretary-treasurer,  816  Harrison 

street,  Chicago,  111 

Glass  Snappers,  National  Protective  Associa- 
tion of.  L.  L.  Jacklin,  Kane,  Pa 

Government  Employes,  National  League  of. 
George  D.  Cain,  national  president,  Lynn, 

Mass 

Glass  Workers  of  America,  National  Window. 
Thomas  Reynolds,  419  Electric  building,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Hat  Finishers’  Association  of  the  United  States. 

John  J.  Flanagan,  Amesbury,  Mass 

Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.  William  D 
Haywood,  164  West  Washington  street,  Chi- 
cago, 111 

Industrial  Union,  The  Workers’  International. 
Herman  Richter,  Postoffice  box  651,  Detriot, 

Mich 

Knights  of  Labor.  Thomas  H.  Canning,  228 

Tremont  street,  Boston,  Mass 

Letter  Carriers,  National  Association  of.  Ed- 
ward J.  Cantwell,  Washington,  D.  C 

Lithographic  Workmen  (at  large).  William  J. 

Reid,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Loom  Fixers’  International  Union.  Peter  Su- 

prenant,  Cohoes,  N.  Y 

Mailers’  Trade  District  Union  of  North  Amer- 
ica. James  P.  McNichols,  Chicago,  111 

Maintenance  of  Way  Employes,  Brotherhood  of. 
Samuel  J.  Pegg,  227  Fisher  building,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C 

Marine  Engineers.  George  A.  Grubb,  Chicago, 


*** 


1 


*** 


1 


*** 

1 

5 


*** 


2 


*** 

*** 


24 

1 

*** 

37 

2 

*** 

1 

4 

1 


*** 


20 


150 

*** 

50 

299 

160 

*** 

*** 

2,065 

90 

*** 

1,289 

133 

*** 

131 

179 

125 


*** 

*** 


20 


150 

50 

299 

160 

*** 

*** 

2,065 

90 

*** 

1,289 

133 

*** 

131 

179 

125 


Musical  and  Theatrical  Union,  American  Inter- 
national. W.  Shurtliff,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Railroad  Station  Agents,  Order  of.  P.  H.  Phin- 
ney,  Monument  Beach,  Mass 


1 

*** 


225 


215 


*** 


10 
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MEMBERSHIP,  MISSOURI  LOCALS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  AND  NATIONAL  OR- 
GANIZATION NOT  AFFILIATED  WITH  THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF 
LABOR,  JANUARY,  1917 — Continued. 


144. 

145. 

146. 

147. 

148. 

149. 

150. 

151. 

152. 

153. 

154. 

155. 

156. 

158. 

159. 


Organization  considered. 


Membership,  January, 
1917. 

No.  of 

locals. 


Total. 


Men. 


Women. 


Railroad  Station  Employes,  Brotherhood  of. 

Frank  Hughes,  Boston,  Mass 

Rural  Route  Mail  Carriers.  Walter  Schuelen- 

berg,  Independence,  Mo 

Seamen’s  Union  of  America,  International. 
Thomas  A.  Hanson,  570  West  Lake  street,  Chi- 
cago, 111 

Shoe  Workers,  United.  Stephen  M.  Walsh, 

683  Atlantic  avenue,  Boston,  Mass 

Shoe  Workers’  Protective  Union.  S.  J.  Pro- 

thier,  47  Locust  street,  Haverhill,  Mass 

State,  City,  Town  and  County  Employes’  Un- 
ion, National  Federation  of.  John  F.  Andrews, 

83  Morgan  street,  New  Bedford,  Mass 

Steam  Shovel  and  Dredgmen.  T.  J.  Dolan, 

Chicago,  111 

Steam,  Hot  Water  and  Power  Pipe  Fitters  and 
Helpers,  International  Association  of.  W.  H. 
Daviess,  Chicago,  111.,  205  Merrick  building.  . . 
Steam  Shovelmen.  John  W.  Tracey,  Chicago, 
111 


*** 

1 

*** 

4 

*** 

2 


1 , 150 

*** 

1,160 


1 , 150 

*** 

9C0 

*** 


290 


*** 

*** 


*** 


*** 

63 


63 


Stogie  Makers.  F.  W.  Sonderman,  Wheeling, 

W.  Ya 

Textile  Operatives,  National  Amalgamation  of. 
William  R.  Grindrod,  25  Willis  street,  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass 

Tin  Plate  Workers.  John  Lalor,  Wheeling, 

W.  Va 

Train  Dispatchers.  John  F.  Mackie,  Chicago, 
111 


*** 

*** 

*** 

1 


*** 


*** 


*** 

310 


*** 

*** 

310 


Weavers,  National  Federation  of  Cloth.  James 
Whitehead,  1 188’  Globe  street,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Woolsorters  and  Graders.  George  H.  Brear, 
Lawrence,  Mass 


*** 


*** 


*** 


Totals,  unaffiliated 

Totals,  female — male,  unaffiliated 


239 


22,819 


22 , 609 
210 


210 
22 , 609 


Grand  totals,  January,  1917 


239 


22,819 


22,819 


22,819 


Totals,  unaffiliated,  January,  1917 
Totals,  affiliated,  January,  1917. . . 

Grand  totals,  January,  1917.  . 


239 

707 


22,819  22,609 

85,772  80,498 


210 

5,274 


946 


108,591 


103 , 107 


5,484 


ORGANIZED  LABOR,  MISSOURI,  JANUARY,  1917;  AFFILIATED  AND 
UNAFFILIATED  WITH  THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR. 


Total  males,  affiliated,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  January,  1917 80,498 

Total  males,  not  affiliated,  January,  1917 22,609 

Total  males,  January,  1917 103, 107 

Total  females  affiliated,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  1917 5,274 

Total  females  not  affiliated,  1917 210 

Total  females,  1917 5,484 

Total  males,  all  organized  labor,  Missouri,  January,  1917 103, 107 

Total  females,  all  organized  labor,  Missouri,  January,  1917 5,484 

Grand  totals,  males  and  females,  946  locals,  Missouri,  January,  1917. . . 108,591 
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Ill 


ORGANIZED  LABOR,  MISSOURI,  JANUARY,  1916;  AFFILIATED  AND  UNAFFIL- 
IATED WITH  THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR. 


Subject  considered. 

No.  of 

Membership,  January, 
1916. 

locals. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total  organized  labor,  Missouri,  January,  1916,  affil- 
iated with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor ... 

668 

83 , 582 

78,808 

4,774 

Total  unaffiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor 

247 

26 , 830 

26,373 

457 

Grand  totals,  organized  labor,  Missouri,  January, 
1916,  affiliated  and  unaffiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor 

915 

110,412 

105,181 

5,231 

Total  males  affiliated,  American  Federation  of  Labor 

Total  males  not  affiliated,  1916 

Total  males,  January,  1916 

Total  females  affiliated,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  1916 

Total  females  not  affiliated,  1916.  - 

Total  females,  January,  1916 

Total  males,  organized  labor,  Missouri,  January,  1916 

Grand  totals,  males  and  females,  915  locals,  Missouri,  January,  1916 


78 , 808 
26,373 


105,181 


4,774 

457 

5,231 

105,181 


110,412 


STATISTICAL  FACTS  AND  FIGURES,  ORGANIZED  LABOR, 
MISSOURI,  1917-1916. 

Organized  labor  of  Missouri,  consisting  of  108,591  men  and  women,  belonging  to  946 
unions  and  associations  formed  for  mutual  protection  and  benevolent  purposes,  divided 
between  103,107  men  and  5,484  women,  during  the  year  1916  drew  $108,187,954  in  salaries 
and  wages  for  an  average  of  289  days  of  work. 

In  1916  similar  unions  and  associations  numbering  915,  composed  of  110,412  members, 
divided  between  105,181  men  and  5,231  women,  drew  $106,838,402  in  salaries  and  wages. 
This  reasonable  increase  in  yearly  total  earnings  of  organized  labor,  Missouri,  1916  over  1915, 
was  due  to  a slight  advance  in  either  hourly,  daily,  or  weekly  wages  for  the  members  of  most 
crafts,  more  days  of  work  during  the  year  and  the  unionizing  of  some  skilled  and  unskilled 
workers  in  certain  trades  which  gave  such  individuals  the  union  scale  for  their  labor,  and 
further,  to  a shortage  of  labor  in  several  callings  brought  on  by  war  conditions. 

The  average  daily  earnings  per  capita  of  the  army  of  Missouri  men  and  women  considered 
for  1916  was  $3.44,  as  compared  to  $3.32  for  the  same  class  of  organized  toilers  in  1915. 
Millionaires,  heirs  and  heiresses,  and  plutocrats,  who,  from  time  to  time,  vent  complaints 
in  court  which  aired  in  the  daily  press  that  incomes  ranging  from  $10,000  to  $50,000  per  annum 
are  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  wolf  away  from  their  humble  hovels,  will  probably  sit  up  and 
take  notice  when  they  learn  that  108,591  Missouri  men  and  women  dealt  with  in  this  economic 
treatise,  when  considered  as  a whole  only  earned  an  average  of  $994.16  each  during  1916 
and,  as  insignificant  as  the  sum  is,  it  was  an  improvement  over  1915  when  the  same  class  jof 
skilled  and  unskilled  wage-earners  only  averaged  $949.52.  each  At  this  point  the  question 
could  be  well  asked  how  did  they  manage  to  live  on  these  earnings  when  many  better  favored 
men  and  women  with  from  ten  to  twenty  times  the  income,  many  who  “toil  not  and  neither 
do  they  spin’’  protest  vigorously  for  being  compelled  to  eke  out  a bare  existence  on  their 
“small”  allowances  and  demand  an  increase  from  properties  which  their  sires  and  other 
relatives  tied  up  to  keep  intact  as  a safe  guard  against  extravagance  on  the  part  of  spend- 
thrifts. 

In  explaining  why  the  1916  income  of  high-class,  skilled,  wage-earners,  when  averaged, 
seems  so  low  it  must  be  stated  that  included  are  the  insufficient  earnings  of  organized  toiling 
women  of  Missouri  which  ran  from  $6  to  $30  a week,  but  with  the  majority  earning  less  than 
$2  a day  or  $12  a week*  and  also  those  of  men  following  occupations  which  force  them  to  he 
idle  most  of  the  winter,  such  as  bricklayers,  plasterers,  structural  iron  workers,  hod  carriers 
and  building  laborers,  lathers,  carpenters,  painters,  paperhangers,  quarry  workers,  stone 
and  granite  cutters  and  other  callings  affected  by  cold  or  stormy  weather.  Then  there  are 
a vast  number  of  men,  all  unionized,  who  earn  only  from  $15  to  $18  a week,  such  as  bartenders 
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helpers,  barbers,  retail  clerks,  bill  posters,  broom  makers,  coopers,  waiters  in  hotels  and 
restaurants  and  clubs  and  saloons,  coal  miners,  and  many  others. 

The  earnings  of  less  than  half  of  the  masculine  portion  of  organized  labor,  not  consider- 
ing women  toilers  at  all,  exceeds  $1,200  each  a year,  with  few  reaching  the  $2,000  mark  annu- 
ally. For  those  averaging  over  $100  a month,  allowing  for  Sundays  and  holidays  but  not 
illness,  furloughs  and  other  losses  of  time,  the  labor  of  from  300  to  312  days  is  required  annually 
to  reach  this  pinnacle.  Among  those  who  earn  over  $1,200  annually  are  included  railroad 
conductors,  engineers,  trainmen,  brakemen,  printers,  some  postoffice  employes,  skilled  shoe- 
makers, high-class  tailors,  regularly  employed  musicians  and  those  following  other  occupations 
where  the  daily  earnings  are  high  and  the  work  takes  up  six  days  a week  the  year  through. 
There  are  many  trades  which  pay  those  following  them  from  $4  to  $7  a day,  but  either  lack 
of  work,  bad  weather  or  some  other  unfavorable  cause  prevents  such  toilers  from  devoting 
every  work  day  to  their  callings. 

The  year  1916  saw  a reduction  in  working  time  for  Missouri’s  organized  labor  when  the 
same  is  considered  as  a whole,  the  hours  decreasing  from  8.9  a day,  the  1915  record,  to  8.8. 
The  average  Saturday  time  decreased  from  8.7  hours  in  1915  to  8.6  hours  in  1916.  Most  of 
Missouri’s  organized  wage-earners,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  building  trades,  and 
cigar  makers,  garment  workers  and  three  or  four  other  callings,  only  work  four  hours  on  Satur- 
day, a condition  which  would  have  a tendency  to  further  reduce  the  Saturday  time  for  all 
unionized  toilers  were  it  not  for  barbers,  bartenders,  retail  clerks,  and  those  in  other  crafts 
who  work  longer  on  this  day  than  on  the  other  five  days  of  the  week,  and  some  often  on  Sun- 
days. 

Complete  and  partial  returns  from  946  Missouri  unions  indicate  that  in  1916  they  dis- 
bursed $196,920  in  out-of-work,  strike,  sick  and  accident,  and  death  benefits  to  members 
as  compared  to  $211,081  in  1915.  A total  of  411  unions,  consisting  of  54,226  men  and  women, 
reported  an  average  increase  in  wages  of  4.1  cents  an  hour.  When  the  1916  working  year 
289  days,  is  taken  as  a whole  the  gain  in  earnings  for  organized  toilers  whose  wages  were 
increased  amounted  to  $5,516,303. 

“More  work,”  1916  over  1915,  was  reported  by  530  unions,  “less  work”  by  34  unions; 
“same  work”  by  210  unions,  172  unions  failing  to  supply  information  for  this  important 
feature  in  the  questionnaire  which  was  sent  early  in  1917  to  labor  union  secretaries.  Agree- 
ments with  employers  as  to  wages,  daily  time,  shop  conditions  and  covering  other  points 
were  reported  by  774  unions  with  96.5  of  their  total  members  working  under  the  same. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY,  ORGANIZED  LABOR,  MISSOURI,  1917,  1916,  1915, 

1914  AND  1913. 


Membership  details  covering  the  years: 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Total  number  of  locals  considered,  January  1 

946 

915 

938 

857 

Total  number  of  male  members,  January  1 

103,107 

105,181 

108,219 

87,535 

Total  number  of  female  members,  January  1 

5,484 

5,231 

5,783 

3,926 

Total  membership,  male  and  female,  January  1 

108,591 

110,412 

114,002 

91,461 

Decrease,  1917  over  1916;  decrease,  1916  over  1915;  increase 

1915  over  1914 

1,021 

3,590 

22,541 

11,452 

Statistical  information  supplied  by  national  organizations 

and  Missouri  locals  covering: 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

Average  per  cent  of  trade  organized 

87.4 

87.4 

87.5 

86.7 

Average  number  of  hours  constituting  a day’s  work 

8.8 

8.9 

8.92 

8.96 

Averages  number  of  hours  constituting  a day’s  work,  Saturdays 

8.6 

8.7 

8.71 

8.77 

Average  wage  rate  per  day 

$3.44 

$3.32 

$3,28 

$3.25 

Average  number  of  days  the  trades  were  employed 

289 

286 

285 

286 

Average  yearly  earnings,  male  and  female 

$994.16 

$949.52 

$934.80 

$929.57 

Number  of  organizations  reporting  “more”  work 

530 

169 

166 

164 

Number  of  organizations  reporting  “less”  work 

Number  of  organizations  reporting  “same”  work 

34 

159 

160 

150 

210 

320 

230 

543 

Number  of  organizations  reporting  paying  an  “out-of-work”  ben- 

efit. . . 

385 

387 

382 

Average  amount  per  week  of  “out-of-work”  benefit 

$5.65 

$5.70 

$5.67 

$5.64 

Total  amount  of  “out-of-work”  benefit  paid 

$3,120 

$9,620 

$9,310 

$8,642 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY,  ORGANIZED  LABOR,  MISSOURI,  1917,  191G,  1915,  1914  AND  1913— Continued. 


Statistical  information  supplied  by  national  organizations 
and  Missouri  locals  covering: 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

Number  of  organizations  reporting  paying  “strike”  benefit 

610 

544 

521 

439 

Average  amount  per  week  of  “strike”  benefit 

$6.35 

$6.55 

$6.51 

$6.47 

Total  amount  paid 

$21,609 

$25,311 

$26,731 

$24,654 

Number  of  organizations  reporting  paying  “sick  and  accident” 

benefits 

527 

• 413 

337 

219 

Average  amount  per  week  of  “sick  and  accident”  benefits 

$7,13 

$7,30 

$7.05 

$7.08 

Total  amount  of^'sick  and  accident”  benefit  paid 

$53,227 

$54,318 

$53,410 

$49,420 

Number  of  organizations  reporting  paying  “death”  benefit 

Average  amount  of  “death”  benefit  paid  per  member 

594 

583 

553 

529 

$291 

$289 

$286 

$282 

Total  amount  of  “death  benefit  funds”  disbursed 

$103,627 

$110,214 

$109,311 

$107,039 

Total  philanthropic  and  charitable  disbursements  to  needy  mem- 

bers,  not  regularly  listed 

$15,387 

$11,618 

$10,033 

$8,750 

Grand  total  disbursements,  all  benefit  funds 

$196,970 

$211,081 

$208,795 

$198,505 

Total  number  of  locals  reporting  “strikes” 

43 

37 

44 

49 

Total  number  of  locals  reporting  “lockouts” 

19 

23 

58 

19 

Total  number  of  locals  settling  disagreements  satisfactorily 

50 

51 

61 

41 

Total  number  of  locals  reporting  disagreements  compromised 

4 

4 

24 

9 

Total  number  of  locals  reporting  disagreements  lost 

4 

4 

14 

10 

Average  duration  of  disagreement  in  days • 

37 

23 

33.4 

38.4 

Number  of  persons  reported  involved  in  “strikes”  and  “lockouts” 

5,122 

8,137 

16,367 

4,903 

Number  of  persons  reported  benefited  by  “strikes”  and  “lockouts” 

4,614 

7,919 

16,153 

1,715 

Number  of  persons  worsted  by  “strikes”  and  “lockouts” 

Total  amount  reported  expended  in  support  of  “strikes”  and  “lock- 

211 

218 

1,214 

outs”  

$75,211 

$83,717 

$122,708 

$23,711 

Number  of  organizations  reporting  increase  in  wages 

...411 

81 

74 

181 

Average  increase  in  wages  per  hour  per  member  increased 

$ .041 

$ .0315 

$ .037 

$ .036 

Total  number  of  persons  whose  wages  were  increased 

54,226 

10,118 

15',  410 

16,223 

Estimated  total  amount  of  increase  in  wages  for  the  year 

$5,516,303 

$811,265 

$1,449,921 

$1,484,626 

Estimated  total  amount  of  wages  drawn  by  organized  labor  dur- 

ing the  fiscal  year 

$108,187,954 

$106,838,402 

$106,475,590 

$85,019,855 

Number  of  locals  reporting  reduction  in  working  hours  per  day. 

48 

28 

24 

10 

Total  number  of  appeals  reported  by  unions  for  arbitration 

57 

53 

61 

68 

Total  number  of  disputes  reported  settled  by  arbitration 

52 

51 

48 

49 

Number  of  fatal  accidents 

179 

185 

173 

158 

Number  of  nonfatal  accidents 

3,678 

3,913 

3,726 

3 501 

Total  number  of  accidents 

3,857 

4,098 

3,899 

3,659 

Number  of  organizations  reporting  agreements  with  employers. 

830 

827 

774 

550 

Average  per  cent  of  all  organized  trades  working  under  agreements 

95.5 

94.7 

95.5 

94 

NATIONAL  AFFILIATIONS  OF  ORGANIZED  LABOR,  MISSOURI,  1917. 

Organized  labor  of  Missouri,  1917,  is  made  up  of  several  divisions,  one  consisting  of  locals 
or  organizations,  international  and  national,  which  are  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  headquarters,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Samuel  Gompers,  President,  and  Frank  Morrison, 
Secretary.  As  far  as  could  be  learned,  the  once  powerful  organization,  Knights  of  Labor, 
had  no  locals  in  Missouri  at  the  time  of  this  writing. 

The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  headquarters  in  Chicago,  had  and  has  local  branches 
in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  Some  other  Missouri  locals  belong  to  national  and  inter- 
national organizations  which  were  not  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  or 
any  other  similar  general  associations  in  early  1917. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  the  commencement  of  1917  had  affiliated  with  it 
111  national  and  international  unions;  five  departments;  441  local  department  councils; 
forty-five  state  branches;  762  central  bodies;  845  federal  labor  unions;  26,761  local  unions, 
forming  a membership  of  2,371,434  unionized  men  and  women. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Missouri  locals  of  international  and  national  organizations  which  are 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  are  members  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  an  organization  which  has  an  annual  convention,  and  looks  after  the  general  welfare 
of  its  affiliated  Missouri  locals  and  unions  in  various  ways. 

All  Federal  labor  unions  in  Missouri  and  elsewhere  are  chartered  direct  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  because  of  an  insufficient  number  of  unions  in  one  craft  or  calling  to 
organize  a national  or  international  union.  Local  unions,  regardless  of  affiliations,  constitute 
the  city  and  state  bodies.  Local  departments  are  formed  by  workers  in  various  industries, 
as  building,  metal,  etc.  The  five  departments  refer  to  the  local  department  idea,  nationalized. 
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PRINCIPLES  AND  DOCTRINES,  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR,  1917. 

A few  of  the  declarations  upon  which  a powerful  national  labor  organization  appeals 
to  all  working  people  of  the  country  to  organize,  unite,  federate  and  cement  the  bonds  of 
fraternity : 

1.  The  abolition  of  all  forms  of  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a punishment  for  crime. 

2.  Free  schools,  free  textbooks,  and  compulsory  education. 

3.  Unrelenting  protest  against  the  issuance  and  abuse  of  injuction  process  in  labor 
disputes. 

4.  A workday  of  not  more  than  eight  hours  in  the  twenty-ftmr  hour  day. 

5.  A strict  recognition  of  not  over  eight  hours  per  day  on  all  federal,  state  or  municipal 
work  and  at  not  less  than  the  prevailing  per  diem  wage  rate  of  the  class  of  employment  in 
the  vicinity  where  the  work  is  performed. 

6.  Release  from  employment  one  day  in  seven. 

7.  The  abolition  of  the  contract  system  on  public  work. 

8.  The  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities. 

9.  The  abolition  of  the  sweat-shop  system. 

10.  Sanitary  inspection  of  factory,  workshop,  mine  and  home. 

11.  Liability  of  employers  for  injury  to  body  or  loss  of  life. 

12.  The  nationalization  of  telegraph  and  telephone. 

13.  The  passage  of  anti-child  labor  laws  in  states  where  they  do  not  exist  and  rigid 
defense  of  them  where  they  have  been  enacted  into  law. 

14.  Woman  suffrage  co-equal  with  man  suffrage. 

15.  Suitable  and  plentiful  playgrounds  for  children  in  all  cities. 

16.  The  initiative  and  referendum  and  the  imperative  mandate  and  right  of  recall. 

17.  Continued  agitation  for  the  public  bath  system  in  all  cities. 

18.  Qualifications  in  permits  to  build,  of  all  cities  and  towns  that  there  shall  be  bath- 
rooms and  bathroom  attachments  in  all  houses  or  compartments  used  for  habitation. 

19.  We  favor  a system  of  finance  whereby  money  shall  be  issued  exclusively  by  the 
government,  with  such  regulations  and  restrictions  as  will  protect  it  from  manipulation  by 
the  banking  interest  for  their  own  private  gain. 

20.  We  favor  a system  of  United  States  Government  postal  savings  banks. 

“The  above  is  a partial  statement  of  the  demands  which  organized  labor,  in  the  interest 
of  the  workers — aye,  of  all  the  people  of  our  country — make  upon  modern  society. 

Higher  wages,  shorter  workday,  better  labor  conditions,  better  homes,  better  and  safer 
workshops,  factories,  mills,  and  mines.  In  a word,  a better,  higher  and  nobler  life. 

Conscious  of  the  justice,  wisdom  and  nobility  of  our  cause,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  appeals  to  all  men  and  women  of  labor  to  join  with  us  in  the  great  movement  for  its 
achievement. 


ORGANIZED  TELEGRAPHERS  OF  MISSOURI. 

The  telegraphers  of  Missouri  were  represented  in  1917  by  three  distinctive  bodies: 
The  Train  Dispatchers,  headquarters  in  Chicago,  an  organization  formed  for  mutual  bene- 
volent purposes:  the  Commercial  Telegraphers,  which  has  one  state- wide  local  with  its  head- 
quarters in  St.  Louis  and  its  membership  extending  all  over  Missouri;  and  the  Order  of  Rail- 
way Telegraphers,  a body  subdivided  into  divisions  according  to  railroads,  one  division  for 
each  railroad  system.  The  Missouri  membership  of  each  division  is  scattered  over  the  state 
following  the  route  the  railroad  traverses.  The  Missouri  membership  for  this  organization 
is  approximated  for  the  reason  that  the  division  secretaries  could  not  furnish  definite  infor- 
mation for  this  state  alone. 

The  membership  of  the  Rural  Route  Mail  Carriers’  Association  is  also  an  approximation. 
The  hotel  clerks  of  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  and  other  large  Missouri  cities  belong 
to  an  organization  known  as  the  Greeters  of  America.  Its  Missouri  membership  is  not 
included  in  the  compilation  which  accompanies  this  article.  In  1914  the  White  Rats  Actors, 
national  headquarters  in  New  York,  had  a Missouri  headquarters  in  St.  Louis,  which  then 
reported  a state  membership  of  800  men  and  women.  In  early  1915  these  Missouri  head- 
quarters were  transferred  to  New  York.  The  Missouri  membership  of  this  organization, 
January,  1917,  was  placed  at  495,  almost  equally  divided  between  men  and  women. 


ORGANIZED  WOMEN  TOILERS,  MISSOURI,  1917. 

While  probably  less  than  three  per  cent  of  the  toiling  women  and  girls  of  Missouri  are 
unionized,  the  majority  of  those  that  are,  belong  to  organizations  which  are  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  this  alone  constitutes  a pillar  of  strength,  sufficient 
to  give  them  more  recognition  in  the  way  of  higher  wages  and  more  congenial  working  con- 
ditions than  are  enjoyed  by  feminine  toilers  who  do  not  belong  to  some  labor  local.  In 
January,  1917,  probably  twenty  international  and  national  organizations  with  locals  in 
Missouri  had  a women  membership,  which  for  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers’  Union,  an  associa- 
tion affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  totaled  1,310.  The  United  Shoe 
Workers,  an  organization  not  affiliated  with  the  powerful  body  just  mentioned,  as  far  as 
could  be  learned,  on  the  day  in  question,  had  a female  membership  of  140.  Other  labor 
organizations  of  this  state  which  had  women  members  early  in  1917  were:  the  Brewery 
Workers  in  the  capacity  of  labelers  and  packers:  Bookbinders  in  the  capacity,  as  a rule  of 
bindery  workers;  Actors  Union  (White  Rats);  Retail  Clerks;  Garment  Workers;  Musicians; 
Hat  and  Cap  Makers;  Hotel  and  Restaurant  employes;  Laundry  workers;  Cigarmakers; 
Typographical  Union;  Pressmen;  Tailors;  Telegraphers;  Tobacco  workers;  all  constituting 
unions  which  are  affiliated  with  the  Ameiacan  Federation  of  Labor.  Several  American 
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Federation  Federal  locals  of  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  other  Missouri  cities  also  reported 
a women  membership. 

Among  organizations  not  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  with 
locals  in  Missouri,  with  a women  membership  in  early  1917,  were:  Musical  and  Theatrical 
Union,  and  the  United  Shoeworkers. 

Unionized  women  toilers  of  Missouri  in  January,  1917,  numbered  5,484,  of  whom  5,274 
belonged  to  American  Federation  of  Labor  organizations,  and  210  to  fraternities  which  were 
not  affiliated.  The  membership  of  the  Women’s  Trade  Union  League:  Union  Lable  League, 
and  of  women’s  auxiliaries  to  Missouri  locals  of  national  and  international  bodies,  are  not 
included  in  these  figures,  but  if  these  were  there  would  be  35,000  more  members  to  add  to 
the  feminine  enrollment. 

LAWS  REGULATING  TOIL  OF  WOMEN. 

A state  law  prohibits  the  employment  in  Missouri  of  women  and  girls  more  than  nine 
hours  a day,  or  over  54  a week.  No  girl  under  14  years  can  be  employed  at  any  gainful 
occupation  save  in  a domestic  capacity  or  in  an  agricultural  pursuit,  and  those  between  14 
and  16  years  anxious  to  work  must  present  certificates  to  the  effect  that  their  work  is  neces- 
sary for  the  support  or  for  that  of  dependents  before  employment  can  be  extended.  In 
mercantile  establishments,  factories,  and  other  places  where  women  are  employed  separate 
toilet  conveniences  must  be  provided  and  also  chairs  or  stools  for  resting  purposes  in  idle 
moments.  Women  employees  are  prohibited  in  saloons  and  similar  places  in  which  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  are  sold.  Some  hazardous  occupations  are  closed  in  Missouri  against  women 
and  girl  toilers.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  in  Missouri  in  the  last  ten  years 
to  have  a minimum  wage  law  enacted  for  toiling  women,  and  another  such  a measure  will  be 
introduced  early  during  the  1919  session  of  the  Fiftieth  General  Assembly.  Among  other 
bills  to  be  presented  is  one  which  reduces  the  daily  working  time  for  women  from  nine  to  eight 
and  not  to  exceed  48  hours  a week.  These  measures,  if  they  are  presented  and  passed, 
will  further  improve  the  working  environments  and  the  general  welfare  of  Missouri’s  toil- 
ing women. 

War  demands  has  led  to  the  drafting  of  women  into  many  occupations,  in  Missouri 
and  elsewhere,  which  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  limited  only  to  men.  As  a recognition 
that  women  have  become  important  factors  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  world  and  that 
they  must  be  afforded  protection  sufficient  to  encourage  them  to  continue  in  their  efforts  to 
place  themselves  on  an  equal  basis  with  men  in  this  newly  opened  sphere,  the  police  depart- 
ments of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  sometime  ago  added  women  police  to  their  law-enforc- 
ing squads.  A few  days  ago  in  St.  Louis  further  recognition  was  extended  the  sex  through 
creating  a special  squad  of  four  police  women  with  a woman  sergeant  of  police  in  charge  and, 
the  five  though  being  sworn  in  as  members  of  the  St.  Louis  Police  Department,  were  ordained 
with  full  power  to  make  arrests  and  discharge  all  other  functions  and  duties  of  a policemen. 

SMALL  EARNINGS  OF  MILLINERS,  MISSOURI,  1917. 

One  of  Missouri’s  industries  entirely  given  over  to  women  which  needs  legislative  recogni- 
tion in  the  way  of  a minimum  state  wage  scale  in  the  millinery  industry  which,  in  all  its  lines, 
gives  employment  at  its  most  prosperous  period  annually  to  3,500  women  and  girls.  There 
are  other  industries  in  the  state  employing  women  whose  wages  are  equally  as  small,  but  in 
most  of  them  not  the  same  amount  of  high-class,  deft,  active  work  is  required  and  exacted 
and  the  other  callings  are  not  as  confining  and  monotonous. 

There  are  no  regular  annual  earnings  in  the  Missouri  millinery  industry.  Over 'one- 
half  of  the  women  workers  only  put  in  half  time  each  year.  While  total  employment  for 
the  idle  periods  may  often  be  avoided  by  work  in  another  industry  there  is,  at  the  least,  an 
average  loss  of  two  months  of  work  and  wages  annually  for  each  worker. 

These  conditions  were  also  found  to  exist  in  New  York  by  the  Division  of  Industrial 
Studies  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  of  New  York  in  an  attempt  of  that  body  to  learn  what 
were  the  opportunities  for  women  in  the  trade  and  whether  it  should  be  included  in  a scheme 
for  industrial  education.  These  same  conditions  exist  in  Missouri  and  all  other  states. 

For  Missouri  of  3,500  women  millinery  workers,  fifty  per  cent  received  less  than  $9  a 
week  in  1917;  ten  per  cent  less  than  $5  a week,  and  because  .of  the  slack  season,  half  of  the 
milliners  of  Missouri  earn  less  than  $400  a year. 

RAILROAD  WORK  TAKEN  UP  BY  WOMEN. 

A press  dispatch  from  Philadelphia  in  December,  1917,  carried  the  information  “that 
about  4,000  women  are  employees  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad.  In  five  months  the  number 
increased  from  1,494  to  3,730.  Each  day  sees  more  on  the  company  pay  roll.  Women  are 
finding  places  in  all  departments  of  the  service.  They  are  now  working  in  52  different 
capacities,  many  of  them  very  responsible,  as  500  are  telegraph  and  telephone  operators.  In 
all  such  announcements  the  information  is  carefully  withheld  by  the  employers  as  to  whether 
the  women  are  receiving  the  pay  of  the  men  whose  jobs  they  are  filling,  but  in  most  instances 
the  information  is  given  that  the  women  are  filling  the  places  of  the  men  called  to  the  colors.’’ 
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The  Weekly  News-letter  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  which  printed  the  above 
information,  commented  sufficiently—on  the  announcement  by  reproducing  it  under  the 
caption  of  “Do  They  Get  the  Same  Pay?” 

COAL  MINERS  LED  IN  MISSOURI  MEMBERSHIP,  JANUARY,  1917. 

The  largest  Missouri  membership  and  most  locals  for  an  international  body  were  reported 
by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  headquarters  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Scattered  over 
northern  half  of  the  state  and  along  the  southwestern  border  were  8,630  union  coal  miners 
belonging  to  50  Missouri  locals.  The  slight  falling  off  in  membership,  1917  over  1916,  was 
due  to  miners  being  lured  to  other  states  because  of  a higher  average  scale  person,  1916  over 
1915.  The  legal  working  day  for  all  Missouri  miners,  coal,  clay  and  metal,  and  also  for  quarry 
workers  consists  of  eight  hours. 

George  Hepple,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  District  25  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  the  district  to  which  most  Missouri  coal  miners  belong,  reported  for  January  1, 
1917,  a membership  for  his  district  of  7,689  coal  miners  as  compared  to  7,261  on  the  same 
day  in  January,  1916,  a gain  of  428  members.  This  return  means  that  the  loss  in  member- 
ship in  organized  Missouri  coal  miners,  1917  over  1916  occurred  among  the  unions  which 
belong  to  either  Kansas  District  13,  of  which  John  Gay,  Albia,  Iowa,  is  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, or  to  District  14,  of  which  Thomas  Harvey,  Pittsburg,  Kans.,  is  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
In  Platte  county,  Missouri,  coal  is  mined  through  shafts  which  lead  into  this  state  from  Kansas 
under  the  Missouri  river.  This  coal  is  brought  to  the  surface  in  Kansas  and  shipped  from 
there.  The  miners  there,  while  they  work  underground  in  Missouri  and  therefore  under  the 
Missouri  state  laws,  belong  to  the  Kansas  organization  of  coal  miners,  and  are  therefore  not 
included  in  any  of  the  facts  and  figures  given  for  the  strength  of  the  Missouri  portion  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  January,  1917.  Coal  Miners  locals  in  Leavenworth, 
Kans.,  and  in  other  Kansas  towns,  close  to  the  Missouri  borders,  had  1,917  members  who 
worked  in  Missouri.  This  membership  also  is  not  included  in  the  1917  Missouri  total  of 
coal  miners,  but  was  in  the  figures  for  January,  1916. 

Grant  Parker,  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  is  President  of  Missouri  District  25  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America;  Arch  Helm,  Lexington,  Mo.,  Vice-President,  and,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  George  Hepple,  Moberly  Trust  Building,  Moberly,  Mo.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
All  union  coal  miners  of  Missouri  are  affiliated  in  two  ways  with  the  Missouri  State  Federation 
of  Labor;  through  their  locals,  and  through  District  25,  and  through  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  this  international  organization,  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

EIGHT  HOURS  A LEGAL  WORK-DAY. 

While  eight  hours  constitutes  the  legal  working  day  for  all  miners  of  Missouri,  no  law 
which  governs  their  pay  exists.  Coal  miners  on  January  1,  1917,  were  averaging  37 |c  per 
horn-  for  day  work,  or  a total  of  $2.98  per  day.  While  the  tonnage  rate  varied  in  different 
localities,  owing  to  conflicting  working  conditions  and  environment,  $1.26  per  ton  seemed  to 
be  the  average.  This  scale  represented  an  increase  of  five  per  cent  for  day  work  over  1916, 
and  about  three  cents  a ton  in  the  tonnage  scale. 

Seven  fatalities  occurred  among  members  of  Missouri  District  25  in  1916,  and  300  other 
miners  were  injured,  more  or  less,  in  the  same  period,  the  majority  slightly.  This  district 
paid  $3  a week  to  striking  members  and  some  of  the  locals  paid  from  $3  to  $5  a week  as  a 
sick  and  accident  benefit  The  District  organization  pays  a death  benefit  of  $100  to  the 
dependents  of  members  who  die,  or  are  killed.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a wife  of  the  member 
a benefit  of  $100  is  paid  and  $50  is  for  the  death  of  a mother,  if  she  belongs  directly  to  the 
family  of  the  member.  Some  locals  augment  the  District  death  benefit  by  paying  from  $50 
to  $100  additionally  to  the  dependents  of  a member  killed  or  one  who  dies  while  in  good  stand- 
ing. 

For  legislation  favorable  to  the  coal  miners  of  Missouri,  to  be  enacted  by  the  next,  the 
Fiftieth  General  Assembly,  District  Secretary  Hepple  recommends  a workmen  compensation 
act  and  a provision  which  will  compel  mine  operators  to  constantly  maintain  wash-houses 
fully  equipped  with  modern  toilet  conveniences  and  supplied  with  sufficient  hot  and  cold 
water  to  meet  all  requirements. 

Secretary  John  Gay,  Albia,  Iowa,  who  has  jurisdiction  over  Missouri  coal  miners  at 
Unionville  and  Cainesville,  Missouri,  reports  that  these  unions  had  a total  membership  of 
154  on  January  1,  1917,  a decrease  of  56  over  the  same  day  in  1916.  The  wage  scale  was  the 
same  as  prevailed  in  other  parts  of  Missouri  in  union  coal  mines,  an  average  of  $2.98  a day 
per  miner.  These  two  locals  paid  a strike  benefit  of  $5  a week  to  each  member,  and  a death 
benefit  amounting  to  $200  to  the  dependents  of  a member.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a wife 
or  mother  $100  was  paid.  In  1916  these  two  unions  paid  out  a total  of  $500  in  benefits  to 
members. 

Thomas  Harvey,  Pittsburg,  Kans.,  who  is  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  District  14,  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  had  Missouri  unions  in  Liberal,  Panama,  Arcadia,  Rich  Hill, 
Mindenmines,  Hume  and  Ardath,  a total  of  eight  locals  with  an  aggregated  membership  of 
787.  The  Mindenmine  locals,  Russell  Mayfield,  Seei’etary,  had  a membership  of  304. 
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STATISTICAL  FACTS,  MISSOURI  CLAY  MINERS. 

In  the  outskirts  of  St.  Louis  city  and  in  that  portion  of  the  country  which  borders  the 
city  are  to  be  found  many  clay  mines.  Workers  in  these,  to  the  number  160,  belong  to 
local  285,  Clay  Miners  Laborers  which  body  is  a part  of  the  International  Brick,  Tile  and 
Terra  Cotta  Workers  Alliances,  and  through  that  body  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  The  local  is  directly  affiliated  with  the  Central  Trades  Union  of  St.  Louis,  and  through 
this  organization  and  individual  delegates  to  the  State  Federation  of  Labor.  The  local 
reported  for  1917  an  increase  in  membership  of  35  over  1916.  This  organization  had  five 
strikes  during  the  year  1916,  four  of  which  were  settled  satisfactorily  to  its  members,  and  one 
lost.  Forty  clay  miners  were  involved  in  these  disagreements  and  they  lost  a total  of  15 
days  work  through  the  disputes.  The  four  which  were  won  were  settled  by  arbitration  with 
a gain  of  three  cents  per  ton  for  all  clay  which  is  mined.  Another  grievance  was  bad  ventila- 
tion in  some  of  the  mines,  a condition  which  has  been  improved  since  then. 

In  case  of  a strike  this  organization  pays  each  striker  $5  a week,  $80  being  disbursed 
from  this  fund  in  1916.  An  out-of-work  benefit  of  $5  is  paid  to  each  member  out  of  work 
over  a week,  $80  being  expended  from  this  fund  in  1916.  In  case  of  sickness  or  accident  a 
benefit  of  $5  a week  is  paid  such  unfortunate  members.  No  disbursement  from  this  fund 
was  reported  for  1916.  A death  benefit  which  exists  amounts  to  $100  per  member,  $100 
being  paid  from  this  fund  in  1916.  The  disbursements  from  all  benefit  funds  in  1916  totaled 
$260.  Four  fatalities  occured  among  clay  miners  in  1916  due  to  these  unfortunates  enter- 
ing a clay  pit  before  all  “placed  shots”  had  been  fired.  One  miner  was  also  injured  but  he 
recovered. 

In  1916  clay  miners  received  an  average  of  thirty  cents  an  hour,  which  is  equivalent  to 
$2.40  a day  and  $15  a week,  with  eight  hours  of  work  daily,  including  Saturdays,  which  time 
constitutes  a legal  working  day.  The  scale  per  ton  for  all  clay  mined  is  thirty-two  cents. 
The  1916  scale  was  an  increase  of  twenty  cents  per  day  over  1915,  equivalent  to  $1.10  a week, 
three  c^nts  per  ton. 

On  March  31,  1916,  eighty  per  cent  of  the  members  of  this  clay  miners  union  were  at 
work;  January  30,  eighty-five  per  cent  and  September  30,  and  December  31,  one  hundred 
per  cent. 

The  clay  miners  suggested,  in  answer  to  a question  which  asked  what  legislation  is 
wanted  from  the  next  General  Assembly,  that  all  clay  mines  employing  thirty  miners  or 
over  be  inspected  oftener,  that  the  law  which  covers  safety,  ventilation  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions be  made  more  modern  to  bring  it  up  to  date.  H.  Myer,  5200  Shaw  avenue,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  is  secretary  of  this  union,  and  Thomas  Armstrong,  same  St.  Louis  address,  president. 


MINING  DEPARTMENT,  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR. 

In  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Seattle  and  Philadelphia  annual  conven- 
tions, I hereby  submit  a few  notes  bearing  on  the  history  and  causes  for  the  formation  of 
the  Mining  Department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

There  is  really  very  little  I can  say  relative  to  the  meetings  held  which  subsequently 
resulted  in  the  application  for  a charter  from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  as  I was 
not  present  at  any  of  those  meetings.  As  far  as  my  own  knowledge  goes,  the  idea  of  a Min- 
ing'Department  arose  with  the  proposed  reaffiliation  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  was  explained  to  both 
miners’  organizations  by  representatives  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  as  a possible 
means  whereby  the  working  out  of  the  ideas  and  problems  connected  with  the  mining  indus- 
try could  best  be  done. 

At  any  rate,  this  is  the  idea  that  dominated  those  who  founded  the  department  and 
those  who  have  been  active  in  it  since — closer  affiliation,  so  as  to  be  in  the  position  of  best 
conserving  each  other’s  interests. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  was  held  on  February  8,  1912,  in  the 
city  of  Indianapolis,  where  a constitution  was  agreed  upon. 

C.  H.  Moyer  and  Edwin  Perry  were  elected  president  and  secretary  of  the  department. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  board  was  held  on  July  1,  1912,  in  Indianapolis,  where  matters 
pertaining  to  the  affiliation  of  other  organizations  with  the  Mining  Department  were  dealt 
with,  also  an  extensive  organization  plan  was  discussed  relative  to  southern  Colorado,  Utah, 
New  Mexico  fields,  etc. 

The  first  annual  convention  of  the  Mining  Department  was  held  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
November  13,  1912.  John  P.  White  and  Ernest  Mills  were  elected  president  and  secretary 
of  the  department. 

This  convention  adjourned  November  18,  1912. 

The  second  convention  was  held  in  Seattle,  November  12,  1913.  The  matter  of  placing 
the  president  on  salary  was  discussed  at  this  convention,  but  action  was  deferred  until  the 
convention  reconvened  in  Indianapolis,  January  22,  1914.  At  that  meeting  James  Lord  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  was  elected  president  of  the  department. 

This  is  about  the  record,  as  I have  it,  of  the  meetings  of  the  department  up  until  that 
time.  When  I was  informed  of  my  election,  I asked  that  I be  allowed  to  continue  my  serv- 
ices with  the  Mine  Workers  until  they  had  reached  wage  agreements.  This  was  agreeable 
to  the  delegates  to  the  department  convention,  and  I continued  with  the  national  and  Illi- 
nois state  conferences  until  agreements  were  reached,  after  which  I came  to  Washington 
and  opened  headquarters  in  the  Ouray  building.  This  was  about  the  middle  of  May,  1914. 

At  the  convention  in  Philadelphia  the  same  officers  were  re-elected,  with  the  addition 
of  two  members  to  the  executive  board. 

There  are  at  present  (April,  1915)  affiliated  to  the  department  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  the  Steam  Shovel  and  Dredgemen,  and 
the  Steel  Workers. — From  the  American  Federationist — by  James  Lord. 
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ORGANIZED  RAILROAD  EMPLOYES,  MISSOURI,  1917;  MEMBER- 
SHIP; OTHER  FACTS. 

The  organized  locomotive  engineers,  firemen,  enginemen,  conductors,  brakemen  and 
trainmen  of  Missouri  belong  to  four  huge  international  organizations,  not  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  but  working  in  perfect  harmony  with  that  powerful  organ- 
ization. The  organizations  they  do  belong  to  are  now  generally  spoken  of  as  the  “Big  Four 
Railway  Brotherhood.” 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  headquarters,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1917  had  26  locals  in  Missouri,  with  a membership  of  2,171. 

When  it  comes  to  membership,  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen,  headquarters* 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  the  strongest,  having  January  1,  1917,  4,437  members  in  Missouri, 
divided  between  30  locals.  The  fact  that  more  brakemen  and  other  trainmen  are  needed 
and  are  employed  by  railroads  than  either  engineers,  firemen  or  conductors  affords  this 
organization  the  opportunity  to  have  the  largest  membership. 

The  American  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  had  1,842  members  in  Missouri  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1917,  divided  between  24  locals.  The  international  headquarters  of  this  organ- 
ization is  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

The  Missouri  membership,  January  1,  1917,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men and  Enginemen,  headquarters,  Peoria,  111.,  consisted  of  3,343  members,  divided  be- 
tween 32  locals. 

There  is  a Missouri  state  law  which  prohibits  the  working  of  railroad  employes  who 
are  in  the  operative  department  more  than  16  hours  a day  and  this  statute  is  still  in  effect. 
There  is  also  a national  law,  held  to  be  constitutional  in  March,  1917,  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  which  fixes  the  legal  working  day  of  engineers,  trainmen,  firemen,  engine- 
men  and  others  of  the  same  class  all  over  the  country,  at  eight  hours  a day,  and  it  allows 
overtime  under  certain  conditions  with  certain  rates  of  pay. 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  upholding  the  eight-hour  law,  which 
indirectly,  paves  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  a general  eight-hour  law  for  all  workers 
of  the  country  as  a safety,  health  and  peace  proposition,  is  given  in  full  further  on  in  this 
annual  report. 

The  compilation  which  follows  gives  the  1917  and  the  1916  membership  of  the  Mis- 
souri portion  of  the  “Big  Four  Railway  Brotherhood;”  gains  in  membership,  1917  over 
1916;  and  the  membership  January  1,  1915. 


MISSOURI  MEMBERSHIP,  “BIG  FOUR  RAILWAY  BROTHERHOOD,”  JANUARY 
1,  1917;  INCREASE  IN  MEMBERSHIP,  1917  OVER  1916;  MEMBERSHIP,  JAN- 
UARY 1,  1915. 


January  1, 
1917. 

January  1, 
1916. 

Increase, 

1917 

January  1, 
1915. 

Organization  considered. 

No.  of 
locals. 

Member- 

ship. 

No.  of 
locals. 

Member- 

ship. 

over 

1916. 

No.  of 
locals. 

Member- 

ship. 

Locomotive  firemen 

32 

3,343 

31 

3,031 

312 

31 

3,145 

Engineers 

26 

2,171 

31 

2,168 

3 

31 

2,206 

Railway  trainmen 

30 

4,437 

30 

4,400 

37 

30 

4,347 

Conductors 

24 

1,842 

22 

1,978 

*136 

24 

1,932 

Total  membership  “Big 

Four  Brotherhood”.  . . 

112 

11,793 

114 

11,577 

**216 

116 

11,650 

♦Decrease.  **Total  increase,  “Big  Four  Brotherhood,”  1917  over  1916. 


OTHER  RAILROAD  ORGANIZATIONS,  MISSOURI,  1917 

The  unionized  portion  of  the  railroad  car  repairers  of  Missouri  belong  to  two  national 
organizations,  one  of  which,  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen,  headquarters,  Kansas 
City,  is  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  other,  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Railroad  Workers,  headquarters,  Chicago,  is  the  other. 

The  American  Federation  organization,  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen,  January 
1,  1917,  had  a Missouri  membership  of  3,302,  divided  between  39  locals,  and  the  other  un- 
affiliated national,  the  American  Federation  of  Railroad  Workers,  had  370  members,  divided 
between  seven  locals. 

The  national  secretary  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks  was  not  willing  to  give 
out  the  exact  strength  of  that  organization  in  Missouri,  January  1,  1917,  for  the  reason  that 
a bitter  fight  was  being  waged  on  this  association  by  some  railroads,  solely  owing  to  the 
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fact  that  a thorough  organization  of  all  such  workers,  Missouri  and  elsewhere,  meant  better 
wages  and  hours  for  this  oppressed  class  of  toilers.  When  the  line  of  work  which  is  done, 
the  ability  which  is  required  and  exacted,  and  the  hours  which  are  put  in  daily  by  the  aver- 
age railroad  clerk,  are  weighed  in  the  balance,  this  calling  is  the  poorest  paid  of  all  which 
depend  upon  the  railroads  of  the  country  for  a living.  With  the  United  States  Government 
in  control  everywhere  of  railroads,  there  is  a splendid  chance  that  the  monthly  earnings  of 
railroad  clerks  will  be  substantially  increased  in  1918.  The  last  official  figures  as  to  the 
Missouri  membership  of  this  brotherhood  were  that  119  members,  divided  between  three 
locals,  constituting  information  which  is  now  two  years  old.  Since  then  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  membership,  but  what  it  amounts  to  is  not  officially  known. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Postal  Clerks,  an  organization  which  is  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  which  had  a Missouri  membership,  January  1,  1917, 
of  1,097,  divided  between  three  locals,  is  not  fully  considered  here  for  the  reason  that  its 
members  are  all  go vernmen ^employes  and  their  pay  and  hours  and  working  conditions  are 
all  regulated  by  United  States  laws.  For  further  particulars  concerning  this  national 
organization  see  the  chapter  on  “Organized  Government  Employes,”  given  elsewhere. 

The  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers  and  that  of  the  Train  Dispatchers  of  Missouri  are 
considered  in  a chapter  in  this  report  devoted  exclusively  to  all  organized  men  and  women 
of  Missouri  who  manipulate  the  “ticker.” 

The  Switchmen’s  Union  of  North  America,  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  on  January  1,  1917,  had  a Missouri  membership  of  495  and  8 locals.  The  interna- 
tional headquarters  of  this  organization  are  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

RAILWAY  SIGNALMEN  ENTER  MISSOURI. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Signalmen  gained  recognition  in  Missouri  in  1917  by  estab- 
lishing a union,  and  while  the  membership  is  small,  it  is  expected  that  by  the  close  of  1918 
every  railroad  man  in  Missouri  following  that  occupation  will  be  a member.  The  inter- 
national headquarters  are  in  Chicago. 

Maintenance-of-the-way  employes  of  Missouri  railroads  in  1917  belonged  to  either  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance-of-the-Way  Employes,  an  organization,  head- 
quarters, Detroit,  Mich.,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  Federation  of  Labor  and  which  on  the 
first  day  of  the  year  had  a Missouri  membership  of  600,  belonging  to  nine  locals,  or  to  the 
Brotherhood  of  Maintenance-of-the-Way  Employes,  an  organization  chartered  by  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  with  headquarters  in  Greensboro,  that  state,  which  is  not  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  Missouri  membership  of  the  latter  body  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1917,  consisted  of  179  members,  all  men,  belonging  to  four  locals,  located  in  Hig- 
ginsville,  Mexico,  St.  Louis  and  Slater. 

While  the  railroads  of  Missouri  employ  organized  blacksmiths,  machinists,  sheet-metal 
workers,  painters,  tinners,  pipe-fitters,  plumbers,  carpenters,  upholsterers,  and  members  of 
other  skilled  crafts,  such  workers  are  not  generally  classed  as  railroad  men  and,  therefore, 
their  Missouri  membership  and  national  affiliations  are  not  considered  here. 

The  organization  of  the  Railroad  Station  Agents,  headquarters,  Monument  Beach, 
Mass.,  and  of  Railroad  Station  Employes,  headquarters,  Boston,  Mass.,  reported  no  Mis- 
souri membership  for  1917,  but  announced  that  their  organizers  would  enter  this  state  in 
1918  and  organize  those  following  these  occupations  here. 

The  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employes  of  America, 
headquarters,  Detroit,  Mich.,  had  one  local  in  Missouri  at  the  commencement  of  1917,  the 
same  being  located  in  Springfield,  Mo.  During  the  year  another  local  was  organized  in 
Kansas  City.  At  one  time  there  was  a local  in  St.  Joseph  which  has  since  passed  out  of 
existence.  # Several  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  last  fifteen  years  to  organize  the  street 
employes  of  St.  Louis,  but  these  efforts  met  with  little  success  because  of  the  disastrous 
street  car  strike  there  during  the  summer  of  1900.  Electric  and  interurban  railways  of  Mis- 
souri give  employment  to  probably  8,000  workers.  In  St.  Louis  ten  hours  is  considered  a 
day  and  the  pay  centers  around  $18  a week  for  six  days  0f  work.  A strike  in  Kansas  City 
in  the  fall  of  1917  brought  about  an  improvement  of  working  conditions  there  for  street 
car  men  from  the  electric  railroad  which  controls  and  owns  all  local  franchises. 

A street  car  strike  in  Springfield,  Mo.,  which  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1916,  after  being 
bitterly  fought  for  months  by  the  street-car  employes  who  walked  out,  finally  resulted  in 
their  defeat. 


ASSOCIATED  PRESS  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  SUPREME 
COURT  DECISION  UPHOLDING  THE  ADAMSON  LAW. 

“Upholding  the  right  of  Congress  to  legislate  along  any  lines  designed  to  meet  public 
emergency,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  March,  1917,  by  a vote  of  6 to  3,  sustained  the  Adamson 
eight-hour  law  for  railway  employes  by  declaring  it  constitutional. 

“In  its  decision,  however,  the  court  made  the  most  radical  advance  in  its  history  when 
it  ruled  that  employes  of  public  service  organizations  have  not  the  right  to  strike  in  concert. 
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“ ‘That  right,’  declared  Chief  Justice  White,  in  enunciating  what  yet  may  be  charac- 
terized as  revolutionary  law  and  lead  directly  to  public  ownership  of  public  utilities,  ‘is  nec- 
essarily surrendered  when  the  men  are  engaged  in  public  service.  They  are  comparable  to 
soldiers  in  the  ranks,  who,  in  the  presence  of  enemies  of  their  country,  may  not  desert.’ 

“Justices  Pitney,  Day  and  Yandeventer  dissented  from  the  majority  and  held  the  law 
was  a wage-increase  law  and  no  proper  regulation  of  commerce  under  the  Constitution. 
Justice  McKenna,  concurring  with  the  majority,  held  that  it  involved  simply  the  fixing  of 
hours  of  labor. 

“The  majority  judges  agreed  that  the  law  was  constitutional  because  it  was  to  meet  a 
public  emergency,  in  which  the  right  of  the  whole  people  was  superior  to  the  private  right  of 
employers  and  employes  to  bargain  as  to  the  wages  to  be  paid. 

“The  law  was  attacked  by  the  railroads  because  it  specified  that  the  enginemen,  fire- 
men and  trainmen  should  be  paid  as  much  for  eight  hours’  work,  beginning  January  1st,  as 
they  had  been  for  ten  hours  prior  to  that  time,  except,  of  course,  where  the  eight-hour  basis 
of  pay  already  was  in  effect. 

“The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  decision  of  Judgb  William  C.  Hook 
of  Kansas  City  that  the  law  was  invalid. 

“Justice  Pitney’s,  for  himself,  and  Justice  Yandeventer’s  dissenting  opinion  declared 
Congress,  although  confessedly  not  in  possession  of  the  facts,  arbitrarily  imposed  an  enor- 
mous cost  of  an  experimental  increase  in  wages,  without  providing  for  any  compensation. 
They  further  declared  the  law  was  not  a proper  and  legitimate  regulation  of  commerce  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 

“Justice  Pitney  said  that  the  act  cannot  be  sustained  as  a regulation  of  commerce  be- 
cause it  has  no  such  operation  or  effect. 

“Justices  Pitney  and  Vandeventer  also  held  that  the  act  cannot  be  sustained  as  an 
emergency  measure,  for  an  emergency  cannot  create  a power,  nor  excuse  a defiance  of  the 
constitutional  limitations  upon  the  powers  of  the  government. 


JUSTICE  WHITE  ON  THE  ADAMSON  LAW. 

“Justice  White,  on  the  contrary,  frankly  laid  more  stress  on  the  conditions  confronting 
Congress  when  the  law  was  enacted. 

“The  majority  opinion  also  brushed  aside  a reference  to  the  contention  that  the  law  was 
discriminatory. 

“To  the  contention  that  the  penalties  for  violating  the  law  were  trivial,  Justice  White 
retorted  that  there  was  no  appeal  pending  before  the  court  as  to  the  penalties,  and  the  court 
always  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  ‘sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.’ 

“Before  the  Supreme  Court  had  handed  down  its  decision  the  four  great  railroad  brother- 
hoods and  the  executives  of  the  railroads  had  reached  an  agreement  and  the  expected  strike 
was  called  off. 

“The  immediate  temporary  wage  increases  won  by  the  railroad  employes  affect  400,000 
trainmen,  and  are  estimated  to  total  between  $40,000,000  and  $50,000,000. 

“An  agreement  was  drawn  up  by  President  Wilson’s  mediation  board,  presided  over 
by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane,  and  this  was  signed  by  all  of  the  principals. 

“The  men  will  get  their  eight-hour  day  and  time  and  one-eighth  for  overtime  work. 
That  was  the  only  point  on  which  they  yielded  even  minutely.  They  had  demanded  time 
and  one-half  for  overtime. 

“All  the  principal  railroads  immediately  will  be  put  on  eight-hour  schedules.  The  men 
were  granted  back  pay  on  the  basis  of  today’s  agreement  from  January  1,  when  the  Adam- 
son law  was  scheduled  to  become  effective. 

“Secretary  Lane  paid  high  honor  to  the  patriotism  of  the  railroads  in  submitting  to  the 
governments  demands. 

“The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 

“ ‘In  all  road  service,  except  passenger,  where  the  schedule  now  reads  “a  hundred  mites  or 
less,  nine  or  ten  hours  or  less,  overtime  at  10  or  11  miles  per  hour,"  insert  “ eight  hours  or  tess 
for  a basic  day  and  12  34  miles  per  hour  for  a speed  basis;  for  the  purpose  of  computing  over- 
time." Overthne  to  be  paid  for  at  not  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  daiiy  per  hour.  In  all  yards 
switching  and  hosteling  service,  where  the  schedule  now  reads,  "10,  11  or  12  hours  or  less  shall 
constitute  a day’s  work,"  insert  "eight  hours  or  less  shall  constitute  a day’s  work  at  the  present 
1 0 hours'  pay,  overtime  to  be  paid  for  at  not  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  daily  rate  per  hour. 

“ ‘In  yards  now  working  on  an  eight-hour  basis,  the  daily  rate  shall  be  the  present  10-hour 
standard  rate  with  overtime  at  one-eighih  the  present  standard  daily  rate. 

“ ‘In  case  the  Adamson  law  is  decided  unconstitutional  eight  hours  or  less  at  the  present 
10-hour  pay  will  constitute  a day’s  work. 

“ 'In  passenger  service  the  present  mileage  basis  will  be  maintained ; on  roads  now  having  a 
flat  10-hour  day  in  passenger  service,  the  ruie  will  be  amended  to  read,  ‘eight  within  10  hours." 

“ ‘For  all  classes  of  employes  in  short  turn  around  passenger  service,  where  the  rule  com- 
mittee reads,  "eight  within  12  hours"  it  shall  be  amended  to  read  "eight  within  10  hours.” 

“ ‘For  such  territory  as  has  no  number  of  hours  for  a day’s  work  in  short  turn-around  pas- 
senger service,  the  "eight  within  10-hour"  rule  applies. 

“ ‘ Overtime  to  be  paid  for  at  not  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  daily  rate  per  hour. 

“ ‘For  such  territory  as  has  no  number  of  hours  for  a day’s  work  in  short  turn-around  pas- 
senger service,  the  "eight  within  10-hour"  rule  applies. 

'Overtime  lo  be  paid  for  at  not  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  daily  rate  per  hour. 

" 'The  general  committee  on  individual  railroads  may  elect  to  retain  their  present  overtime 
rules  in  short  turn-around  passenger  service  or  the  foregoing  provisions,  but  may  not  make  a com- 
bination of  both  to  produce  a greater  compensation  than  is  provided  for  in  either  basis. 

" 'In  the  event  the  law  is  held  to  be  constitutional,  if  the  foregoing  settlement  is  consistent 
with  the  decision  of  the  court,  the  application  win  be  adjusted  to  the  decision. 

" ‘If  declared  unconstitutional,  the  above  stands  with  ail  provisions  as  written. 

“ ‘The  foregoing  to  govern  for  such  roads,  classes  of  employes  and  classes  of  service  repre- 
sented by  the  national  conference  committee  of  the  railways. 

“ 'Schedules  except  as  modified  by  the  above  changes,  remain  as  at  present.’  ” 
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UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT  UPHOLDS  EIGHT  HOUR  LAW. 

By  Lindley  D.  Clark  for  the  Monthly  Review  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 

On  March  19th  and  April  9th  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  rendered  deci- 
sions of  unusual  interest  in  their  interpretation  of  the  law  governing  contracts  for  the 
employment  of  labor.  On  the  earlier  date  the  Adamson  eight-hour  law  for  employes  of 
carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  approved  September,  3,  5,  1916  (39  Stat.,  721), 
was  sustained  as  constitutional  (Wilson  v.  New,  37  Sup.  Ct.,  298);  while  on  the  latter  date 
two  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon  were  likewise  upheld  against  attacks  on  their  constitu- 
tionality. 

In  one  of  the  Oregon  cases  (Bunting  v.  Oregon,  37  Sup.  Ct.,  — ),  an  act  (Acts  of  1913, 
ch.  102),  establishing  a 10-hour  day  for  factory  employes  in  the  state,  without  regard  to  sex, 
and  permitting  not  to  exceed  three  hours’  overtime  on  the  payment  of  one  and  one-half 
times  the  regular  wage,  was  sustained;  while  in  the  second  two  suits  were  involved  (Stettler 
v.  O’Hara  and  Simpson  v.  O’Hara,  37  Sup.  Ct.,  — ),  the  statute  under  consideration  being 
one  providing  for  the  establishment  of  minimum  wages  for  women  and  children  by  the  In- 
dustrial Welfare  Commission  of  Oregon  (Acts  of  1913,  ch.  62). 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  every  instance  the  decision  sustaining  the  law  was  by  a 
divided  court,  the  Adamson  law  being  sustained  by  a vote  of  5 to  4,  five  opinions  being 
written,  three  of  them  in  dissent.  The  court  was  evenly  divided  as  to  the  minimum-wage 
law,  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  taking  no  part,  a tie  leaving  the  state  decision  sustaining  the  law 
undisturbed;  while  in  the  case  of  the  10-hour  law  three  justices  dissented,  Mr.  Justice  Bran- 
deis taking  no  part.  The  nonparticipation  of  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  in  these  two  decisions 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  prior  to  his  appointment  to  the  bench  he  had  assisted  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  briefs  upholding  the  laws,  and  as  this  service  was  voluntarily  rendered  on  ac- 
count of  this  interest  in  such  legislation,  it  is  a fair  assumption  that  if  cases  of  this  nature 
should  again  come  before  the  court  he  would  be  found  on  the  side  of  their  constitutionality. 

These  decisions  are  so  far-reaching  in  their  effects  and  implications  that  it  has  seemed 
worth  while  not  only  to  set  forth  a summary  of  the  points  actually  under  consideration  but 
also  to  present  something  of  a review  of  the  development  of  the  ideas  that  have  here  found 
their  most  complete  and  advanced  expression.  Inasmuch  as  the  decision  in  the  Adamson 
case  involved  questions  of  both  hours  and  wages,  it  will  be  considered  first.  The  other 
cases  will  fall  into  their  places  in  the  discussion  of  the  different  elements  involved  in  this 
case.  (See  pp.  682  and  685.) 

THE  DECISION  AS  TO  THE  ADAMSON  EIGHT-HOUR  LAW. 

The  act  in  question  was  to  become  effective  on  January  1,  1917,  but  prior  to  that  date 
the  employers,  not  accepting  the  act  as  constitutional,  brought  suit  to  obtain  an  injunc- 
tion against  its  enforcement.  The  act  was  held  unconstitutional  by  a district  court  judge, 
and  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  was  taken  directly,  all  parties  co-operating  to  facilitate 
early  action.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  White  delivered  the  majority  opinion  of  the  court,  prefac- 
ing his  discussion  of  the  law  by  some  account  of  the  circumstances  of  its  enactment.  These 
were,  in  brief,  that  in  March,  1916,  there  were  two  methods  of  determining  wages  of  rail- 
road employes,  one  an  eight-hour  standard  of  work  and  wages  with  additional  pay  for  over- 
time, in  use  on  about  15  per  cent  of  the  roads,  while  the  other  was  a stated  mileage  task  of 
100  miles  to  be  performed  during  10  hours,  with  extra  pay  for  excess  service.  In  that  month 
the  trainmen’s  brotherhoods  made  a demand  that  for  all  but  passenger  trains  the  time  of 
the  100-mile  task  be  reduced  to  eight  hours  without  any  reduction  of  wages,  overtime  to  be 
paid  for  at  one  and  one-half  times  the  regular  rates,  excess  time  ty  be  counted  by  minuses. 
Other  details  were  set  forth  as  to  the  demands,  the  attitude  of  the  employers,  the  efforts  of 
the  President  to  secure  arbitration  (which  was  rejected  by  the  employes),  his  proposal  that 
the  employers  accept  the  eight-hour  standard  of  work  and  wages  (which  was  rejected  by 
them),  and  the  ultimate  action  of  the  President  in  asking  Congress  to  pass  a law  establish- 
ing such  a standard.  As  a part  of  the  President’s  proposition  there  was  to  be  an  official 
body  appointed  to  observe  during  a reasonable  time  the  effects  of  the  proposed  legislation 
and  an  explicit  assurance  given  the  employers  that  increased  costs  of  operation  due  to  the 
law  should  be  referred  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  authority  to  increase 
transportation  rates  if  found  necessary. 

The  statute  enacted  embodied  the  provision  of  eight  hours  as  “a  day’s  work  and  the 
measure  or  standard  of  a day’s  work  for  the  purpose  of  reckoning  the  compensation”  of  the 
employes  involved,  in  all  contracts  for  labor  and  service,  with  certain  exceptions  as  to  short 
roads  and  electric  lines.  The  appointment  of  a commission  to  observe  operations  was  pro- 
vided for,  report  to  be  made  to  the  President  and  Congress  after  not  less  than  six  nor  more 
than  nine  months ; pending  such  report  and  for  30  days  thereafter  the  existing  standard  wage 
was  not  to  be  reduced. 
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AMERICA’S  RENOWNED  ORGANIZED  LABOR  CHIEF,  1917. 


> 

Samuel  Gompers,  President,  1911-1918,  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
Headquarters,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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HOURS  MORE  READILY  REGULATED  THAN  WAGES. 

Discussion  immediately  arose  as  to  the  nature  of  the  act,  i.  e.,  whether  an  hours-of- 
labor  act  or  a wages  act,  there  being  an  evident  conviction  that  it  could  be  much  more  easily 
sustained  as  a regulation  of  hours  of  labor  than  of  the  rates  of  wages.  According  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  court,  the  act  is  one  establishing  an  eight-hour  day  as  the  measure  or  standard 
of  a day’s  work  as  a permanent  rule,  the  majority  holding  that  it  was  so  obviously  within 
the  power  of  Congress  to  enact  such  a rule  as  to  render  the  subject  not  disputable.  There 
was  also  a fixing  of  wages,  resulting  from  the  prohibition  against  reducing  existing  wages, 
but  expressly  limited  as  to  time,  so  that  it  was  not  permanent  but  temporary,  leaving  the 
matter  to  subsequent  agreement  when  the  time  fixed  should  elapse.  This  fixing  of  wages 
was  held  by  the  majority  to  be  within  the  power  of  Congress  in  view  of  the  “dispute  be- 
tween employers  and  employes  as  to  a standard  of  wages,  their  failure  to  agree,  the  result- 
ing absence  of  such  standard,  the  entire  interruption  of  interstate  commerce  which  was 
threatened,  and  the  inevitable  injury  to  the  public  interest  which  was  imminent.’’  The 
power  to  act  was  held  to  be  conferred  by  the  constitutional  authority  of  Congress  to  regu- 
late interstate  commerce,  and  the  contention  that  an  emergency  could  not  create  a power 
was  met  by  the  statement  that  no  such  claim  was  made,  but  only  that  the  situation  pre- 
sented a condition  in  which  an  existing  power,  hitherto  unused,  might  be  properly  exer- 
cised. 

The  concurring  opinion  of  one  justice  was  devoted  to  the  proposition  that  it  was  the 
intent  of  Congress  “to  proclaim  a substantial  eight-hour  day,”  and  while  admitting  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  enact  a wages  law,  that  such  was  not  the  intention  of  the  present 
statute.  On  the  other  hand,  three  of  the  dissenting  justices  declared  that  there  was  no 
attempt  by  Congress  to  enact  an  eight-hour  statute,  since  there  was  no  repeal  of  the  16-hour 
law,  and  no  penalty  for  work  in  excess  of  eight  hours,  the  law  providing  only  for  pro  rata 
pay  for  labor  performed  after  the  expiration  of  the  eight-hour  period.  One  of  these  three 
justices  admitted  that  Congress  might  fix  rates  of  wages,  but  held  that  in  doing  so  it  must 
observe  due  process  of  law,  which  was  not  done  in  the  present  case.  Three  of  the  dissenting 
justices  held  that  it  was  not  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  determine  rates  of  wages. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  majority  opinion,  in  taking  the  ground  that  the  circumstances 
furnished  a warrant  or  at  least  an  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  a hitherto  unused  power, 
gave  to  the  statute  the  force  and  effect  of  a compulsory  arbitration  award,  and  they  were 
explicit  in  asserting  the  power  of  Congress  so  to  act,  either  by  direct  legislation  or  “by  the 
enactment  of  other  and  appropriate  means  providing  for  the  bringing  about  of  such  result,” 
since  if  there  were  no  such  power  to  remove  the  situation  created  by  the  dispute  the  public 
would  be  left  helpless,  the  people  ruined,  and  the  power  of  the  government  to  enforce  the 
duty  of  operation  reduced  to  derision.  In  the  concurring  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  McKenna 
the  power  to  arbitrate  was  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Congress,  but  he  maintained  that  it  had 
not  been  used  in  the  present  instance — this  on  the  ground  that  the  act  is  simply  an  hours- 
of-labor  law.  Mr.  Justice  Reynolds,  on  the  other  hand,  devoted  his  dissent  to  the  declara- 
tion that  Congress  had  not  the  power  to  fix  wages  until  the  majority  opinion  of  the  court  in 
the  present  case  affirmed  the  contrary;  but  considering  that  the  power  to  fix  wages  was  now 
established  by  such  ruling,  the  power  of  compulsory  arbitration  “follows  as  of  course.” 
Justices  Day,  Pitney  and  Van  Devanter  denied  the  right  of  Congress  compulsorily  to  arbi- 
trate, Mr.  Justice  Day  saying:  “I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  Congress  may,  when 

deemed  necessary  for  the  public  interest,  force  employes  against  their  will  to  continue  in 
service  in  interstate  commerce,”  though  he  said  he  did  not  regard  the  question  as  involved. 

The  question  of  classification  was  raised,  but  only  briefly  discussed,  since  the  exemp- 
tion of  short-line  and  electric  railroads  was  held  to  be  valid  on  authority,  while  the  charge 
of  inequality,  because  the  statute  deals  only  with  specified  classes  of  employes,  was  n^et 
by  the  statement  that  “such  employes  were  those  concerning  whom  the  dispute  as  to  wages 
existed,  growing  out  of  which  the  threat  of  interruption  to  interstate  commerce  arose — a 
consideration  which  establishes  an  adequate  basis  for  the  statutory  classification.”  Here 
again  the  viewpoint  of  an  arbitration  award  is  evident. 

Three  dissenting  judges  emphasized  the  lack  of  “due  process  of  law,”  holding  that 
even  the  powers  which  Congress  might  constitutionally  exert  must  be  exercised  in  accord- 
ance with  the  constitutional  requirement  of  the  fifth  amendment,  that  “no  person  shall  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  shall  private  property 
be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation,”  which  they  maintained  had  not  been 
observed.  It  was  declared  by  this  minority  that  the  act  had  not  the  “object,  operation  or 
effect”  of  a regulation  of  commerce;  that  as  an  effort  to  prevent  a strike  it  was  intelligible; 
but  that  the  emergency  conferred  no  power  to  impose  the  burden  of  increased  wage  pay- 
ments on  the  carriers.  Further,  it  was  declared  that  the  action  taken  was  taken  in  the  ab- 
sence of  “the  information  necessary  for  intelligent  and  just  treatment  of  the  pending  con- 
troversy,” a situation  which  was  said  to  be  confessed  by  the  appointment  of  an  investigating 
commission  to  discover  the  effects  of  the  law  subsequent  to  its  enactment  instead  of  deter- 
mining them  by  prior  inquiry. 
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WAGES  ONLY  TEMPORARILY  FIXED. 

The  answer  to  this  contention  by  the  majority  was  that  Congress  evidently  exercised 
discretion,  taking  the  existing  facts  into  consideration,  as  shown  by  its  refusal  to  grant  the 
full  demands  of  the  employes,  yielding  in  part  to  the  objections  of  the  employers  and  estab- 
lishing only  a temporary  fixing  of  wages,  with  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  private 
right  of  agreement  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  fixed. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  interstate  commerce 
stands  disclosed  in  a different  light  as  a result  of  this  decision.  It  has  long  been  accepted 
that  railroad  service  is  “affected  by  public  use,”  but  that  the  effect  of  such  a classification 
extended  to  the  subjecting  of  railroad  service,  regardless  of  the  carrying  of  the  mails,  to  a 
power  of  the  government  to  enforce  the  duty  of  operation  seems  not  to  have  been  hitherto 
generally  accepted.  The  issue  was  sharply  drawn  in  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Pitney,  in  which  he  said:  “I  am  unable  to  find  in  the  Constitution  any  authority  on  the 

part  of  Congress  to  commandeer  the  railroads  or  the  services  of  the  trainmen.” 

Both  sides  pointed  out  the  extent  to  which  prior  regulations  had  been  carried  out,  but 
they  differed  widely  in  the  deductions  which  should  be  drawn  therefrom.  Hours  of  service, 
safety  appliances  and  the  liability  of  the  employer  were  recognized  by  both  sides  as  being 
proper  subjects  for  such  control  as  Congress  had  previously  exercised,  but  the  dissenting 
opinion  pointed  out  that  the  16-hour  law  was  sustained  because  “the  length  of  hours  of 
service  has  direct  relation  to  the  efficiency  of  the  human  agencies  upon  which  protection  to 
life  and  property  necessarily  depends.”  (Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  Co.  v.  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  (1911),  221  U.  S.,  612,  619;  31  Sup.  Ct.,  621.)  Violation  of  this 
act  subjects  the  company  to  penalties  enforced  by  the  government  and  also  to  civil  liability, 
where  injury  to  employes  is  shown  to  flow  therefrom;  while  the  Adamson  law  contains  no 
provision  for  punishment  for  work  beyond  eight  hours  and  entails  no  other  li ability  than 
that  of  payment  of  pro  rata  wages  during  the  time  of  excess  employment,  which  may  be 
extended  up  to  the  16-hour  limit  prescribed  by  the  act  of  1907. 

Safety-appliance  acts  are,  as  their  name  indicates,  designed  to  secure  the  safety  of  em- 
ployes and  travelers  (Johnson  v.  Southern  Pac.  Co.  (1904),  196  TJ.  S.,  1;  25  Sup.  Ct.,  158); 
while  the  liability  statute  was  sustained  (Second  Employers’  Liability  Cases  (1912),  223 
U.  S.,  1;  32  Sup.  Ct.,  169),  because  the  changes  made  in  the  law  would  have  a natural  ten- 
dency “to  impel  the  carriers  to  avoid  or  prevent  the  negligent  acts  and  means  which  are 
made  the  basis  of  the  right  of  recovery  which  the  statute  creates  and  defines.”  The  brief 
for  the  government  in  the  present  (Wilson)  case  had  urged  the  value  of  an  adequate  wage 
as  being  “essential  to  safe,  regular  and  efficient  service  in  interstate  commerce,  and  the  .pub- 
lic, through  Congress,  has  a right  to  demand  its  payment.”  This  phase  of  the  question, 
however,  was  not  dwelt  upon  by  the  majority  opinions,  nor  was  it  suggested  that  the  end 
in  view  was  the  protection  of  health  or  the  increase  of  safety. 

RIGHT  OF  “FREEDOM  OF  CONTRACT”  UPHELD. 

On  one  point,  however,  all  the  judges  would  agree,  and  that  is  that  the  earlier  regula- 
tions referred  to  and  regarded  as  constitutional  and  desirable  by  all,  no  less  truly  than  the 
act  under  present  consideration,  are  interferences  with  what  may  be  called  the  natural  right 
of  employers  and  employes  to  make  contracts  to  receive  and  to  render  service  on  conditions 
agreed  to  by  them.  This  is  true  even  though  a dissenting  opinion  described  the  act  as  stand- 
ing “wholly  without  precedent  in  either  state  or  national  legislation.” 

Numerous  decisions  exist  defining  and  upholding  freedom  of  contract,  and  setting  forth 
the  right  of  the  workingman  to  offer  his  services  on  such  conditions  as  his  judgment  ap- 
proves, and  no  others;  while  the  employer  may  accept  or  reject  any  offer  of  service  with 
reason  or  without  reason,  the  rights  of  both  parties  being  secured  to  them  by  the  Federal 
Constitution.  The  exercise  of  natural  rights,  however,  comes  to  be  subject  to  limitations 
as  soon  as  members  of  society  come  into  contact  one  with  another,  and  this  natural  freedom 
is  subjected  to  restraint  and  regulation  on  behalf  of  the  public  welfare  on  the  one  hand, 
while,  on  the  other,  economic  and  practical  limitations  affecting  unequally  the  various  social 
groups  so  far  modify  the  theoretical  freedom  that  it  has  been  said  that  the  idea  of  freedom 
of  contract  is  a legal  fiction  rather  than  a reality.  The  immediate  urgency  of  the  conditions 
affecting  a man  without  capital  that  he  secure  an  income  by  his  personal  skill  or  strength 
impels  him  to  make  terms  on  conditions  prescribed  by  the  man  whose  accumulated,  capital 
places  him  somewhat  beyond  the  reach  of  immediate  necessity  for  additional  returns.  The 
disadvantages  under  which  the  former  class,  much  the  larger  numerically,  has  labored  have 
led  to  legislative  action  the  object  of  which  is  to  equalize  the  bargaining  status,  and,  in  so 
far,  the  economic  conditions  of  the  two  parties.  To  such  an  extent  has  this  been  recog- 
nized that  economists  and  lawmakers  alike  are  practically  agreed  in  discarding  the  old 
laissez  faire  doctrine,  according  to  which  each  one  is  left  to  his  own  resources  and  the  prin- 
cipal of  natural  right  controls,  and  much  has  been  done  by  the  legislatures  to  relieve  the 
“inequalities  of  fortune,”  with  the  avowed  intention  of  securing  a more  practical  freedom 
of  contract  by  equalizing  the  position  of  the  parties. 
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Restricting  the  present  research  to  enactments  in  the  holds  touched  upon  by  the  deci- 
sion on  the  Adamson  law,  the  following  discussion  will  take  note  of  some  developments, 
statutory  and  judicial,  which  will  be  considered  as  in  accord  with  the  present  enactment 
and  decision  or  not,  according  as  one  accepts  the  point  of  view  of  the  majority  that  much 
of  the  act  under  discussion  was  so  fully  sustained  by  early  decisions  “as  to  render  the  sub- 
ject not  disputable,’’  or  whether  the  minority  position  that  “the  act  stands  wholly  without 
precedent’’  is  adopted. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR  IN  RELATION  TO  HEALTH. 

The  subject  of  the  hours  of  labor  of  employed  persons  has  been  legislated  upon  for  many 
years  and  for  a variety  of  reasons.  The  earliest  laws  on  the  subject  dealt  with  the  employ- 
ment of  children,  later  including  women  in  their  scope.  The  basis  of  such  laws  was  primarily 
that  the  individuals  affected  were  wards  of  society,  but  later  decisions  as  to  women  have 
had  regard  for  the  functions  of  motherhood  and  the  dependence  of  the  nation  for  its  future 
welfare  upon  the  conservation  of  the  health  of  its  women  (Muller  v.  Oregon  (1908),  208 
U.  S.,  412;  28  Sup.  Ct.,  324). 

It  is  evident  that  the  ground  for  laws  affecting  adult  males  must  differ  from  those  con- 
trolling in  the  foregoing  instances,  and  the  movement  for  general  regulations  of  this  nature 
has  been  extremely  slow.  Beginning  with  mines  (Maryland,  1884,  Wyoming,  1889),  legis- 
lation was  addressed  to  an  industry  in  which  there  were  peculiar  hazards  to  life  and  health 
which  have  secured  for  those  employed  in  it  a quite  general  restriction  to  an  eight-hour  day. 
Such  laws  are  constitutional  (Holden  v.  Hardy  (1898),  169  U.  S.,  366;  18  Sup.  Ct.,  383), 
not  because  of  their  effect  on  the  public  welfare  in  its  larger  aspect,  but  because  they  pro- 
tect the  individual  workman  from  the  injurious  effects  of  protracted  hours  of  labor  under 
unhealthful  conditions.  Such  laws  are  valid,  therefore,  rather  as  health  than  as  labor  laws. 

Railroad  employment  next  came  under  legislative  direction,  beginning  with  Minne- 
sota (1885)  and  Ohio  (1890).  The  Ohio  statute  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  a sub- 
ordinate court,  no  appeal  apparently  having  been  taken,  on  the  same  grounds  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Colorado  rejected  a law  of  that  state  dealing  with  employes  in  mines,  i.  e.,  that  such 
laws  interfere  with  private  business  and  the  rights  of  individuals  to  control  their  own  affairs. 
However,  the  safety  of  the  public  no  less  than  the  welfare  of  the  employes  is  involved  in 
legislation  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  on  railroads,  and  Congress  has  acted  (1907)  to  re- 
strict the  horns  of  service  that  may  be  required  or  permitted  where  the  movement  of  trains 
is  involved,  this  act  being  held  to  be  within  the  power  of  Congress  (Baltimore  & Ohio  R.  Co. 
v.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (1911),  221  U.  S.,  612;  31  Sup.  Ct.,  621). 

Two  states,  Mississippi  (Acts  of  1912,  ch.  157)  and  Oregon  (Acts  of  1913,  ch.  102), 
have  enacted  laws  of  general  application  to  factory  labor,  establishing  a 10-hour  day,  and 
these  laws  have  been  sustained  by  the  state  courts  of  last  resort  (State  v.  J.  J.  Newman 
Lumber  Co.  (1912),  59  So.  923;  State  v.  Bunting  (1914),  139  Pac.,  731),  as  an  exercise  of 
the  police  power  in  behalf  of  the  public  welfare.  The  Oregon  (Bunting)  case  was  carried 
to  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  ground  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  statute  and,  as  already 
stated,  was  upheld  on  April  9,  1917,  Mr.  Justice  McKenna  writing  the  opinion;  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  White  and  Justices  Van  Devanter  and  McReynolds  dissented,  but  without  opinion. 


THE  OREGON  10-HOUR  LAW — BUNTING  V.  OREGON. 

F.  O.  Bunting,  the  plaintiff  in  error,  had  employed  a workman,  neither  in  an  emergency, 
nor  paying  him  for  overtime,  and  on  conviction  claimed  that  the  act  was  a wage  law  and 
not  a health  regulation,  taking  the  property  of  the  plaintiff  without  due  process  of  law.  It 
was  not  denied  by  the  plaintiff  that  the  police  power  of  the  state  extends  to  health  regula- 
tions, and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon  had  declared  the  act  to  be  one  for  the  protection  of 
the  health,  well-being  and  general  welfare  of  the  public,  making  no  attempt  to  fix  a standard 
of  wages.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  commented  on  this  conclusion,  as  well  as  on 
the  statement  of  the  lower  court  as  to  the  intention  of  the  law  to  establish  a regular  10- 
hour  day  with  a mild  penalty  for  overtime  employment.  The  Supreme  Court,  however, 
did  not  feel  required  to  determine  the  precise  reasons  for  the  law  or  the  actual 
wisdom  of  its  enactment,  conceding  that  it  was  in  the  discretion  of  the  legislature 
to  establish  new  policies,  even  though  tentative  and  imperfect  in  their  beginnings, 
provided  they  did  not  transcend  constitutional  limits,  which  it  was  held  %%as  not 
the  case  in  the  present  instance.  • 

The  contention  having  been  made  that  the  law  is  a wage  law  and  not  an  hours-of-service 
law,  the  court  pointed  out  that  the  mere  fact  that  it  was  not  as  rigid  in  its  prohibitions  of 
overtime  work  as  might  be  and  enforced  its  penalties  by  means  of  an  increase  in  wages  paid 
for  overtime  did  not*  determine  its  classification.  As  to  the  claim  that  even  as  an  hours-of- 
service  law  it  was  neither  necessary  nor  useful,  the  judgment  of  the  legislature  and  of  the 
state  courts  was  referred  to  as  supporting  the  opposite  contention,  which  the  record  con- 
tained no  facts  to  overthrow. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a precedent  to  the  Bunting  case,  so  far  as  similarity  of  laws 
considered  is  concerned,  is  that  of  Lochner  v.  New  York  (1905,  198  U.  S.,  45;  25  Sup.  Ct., 
539),  in  which  a statute  of  New  York  fixing  a 10-hour  day  and  a 60-hour  week  for  employ- 
ment in  bakeries  in  the  state  was  under  consideration.  This  act  was  held  unconstitutional, 
five  justices  to  four,  the  state  court  of  last  resort  having  maintained  its  constitutionality, 
four  judges  to  three.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  reference  was  made  to  the  Lochner  case 
in  the  opinion  in  the  Bunting  case,  the  question  arises  whether  the  court  intended  to  dis- 
tinguish the  one  from  the  other  or  whether  the  decision  in  the  Lochner  case  must  be  regarded 
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as  overruled.  The  majority  opinion  announced  by  the  New  York  court  in  the  Lochner  case 
was  that  the  act  was  properly  a health  regulation  within  the  police  power  of  the  state  and 
having  regard  to  the  public  welfare,  while  the  minority  maintained  that  it  was  a mere  regu- 
lation of  labor  not  warranted  as  a health  regulation  and  was  an  interference  with  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  contract.  The  Supreme  Court  adopted  the  position  of  the  minority  in 
the  court  below,  holding  that  there  was  no  sufficient  evidence  that  the  occupation  was  so 
unhealthy  as  to  warrant  the  interference  of  the  legislature  with  the  liberty  of  the  individual. 


RIGHTS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  INTERFERED  WITH. 

“Statutes  of  the  nature  of  that  under  review  limiting  the  hours  in  which  grown  and  in- 
telligent men  may  labor  to  earn  their  living  are  mere  meddlesome  interferences  with  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  and  they  are  not  saved  from  condemnation  by  the  claim  that  they 
are  passed  in  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  and  upon  the  subject  of  the  health  of  the  in- 
dividual whose  rights  are  interfered  with,  unless  there,  be  some  fair  ground,  reasonable  in 
and  of  itself,  to  say  that  there  is  material  danger  to  the  public  health  or  to  the  health  of  the 
employes  if  the  hours  of  labor  are  not  curtailed.’’ 

Justices  Holmes  and  Harlan  wrote  dissenting  opinions,  Justices  White  and  Day  con- 
curring with  the  latter.  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  expressed  the  view  that  the  majority  had  de- 
cided the  case  “upon  an  economic  theory  which  a large  part  of  the  country  does  not  enter- 
tain.’’ 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan  cited  a number  of  authorities  as  to  the  healthfulness  of  the  busi- 
ness of  bakers  and  confectioners  and  stated  that  the  court  had  judicial  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  the  length  of  a day’s  labor  had  been  subject  to  serious  consideration  for  a long 
period;  he  found  “many  reasons  of  weighty,  substantial  character,  based  upon  the  experi- 
ence of  mankind,’’  in  favor  of  the  statute  as  a health  law.  He  also  said  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  court  to  sustain  the  statute  if  not  shown  to  be  plainly  and  palpably  inconsistent  with 
the  Federal  Constitution,  leaving  the  state  alone  in  the  management  of  its  purely  domestic 
affairs,  unless  violation  plainly  appears. 

This  case  thus  decided  by  a narrow  margin  has  been  cited  in  subsequent  decisions  as 
to  the  regulation  of  private  employment,  and  notably  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts in  a case  (Commonwealth  v.  Boston  & Maine  R R.  (1915),  110  N.  E.,  264),  in  which 
a Massachusetts  statute  of  1914,  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  employes  in  and  about  steam 
railroad  stations  to  nine  per  day  was  declared  unconstitutional.  Obviously,  if  laws  of  this 
type  are  to  be  upheld  it  must  be  as  an  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  state  “for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  health,  well-being  and  general  welfare  of  the  public.”  It  is  this  basis  on  which 
the  Bunting  case  was  decided  by  both  the  Oregon  court  and  the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  would 
appear  that  by  the  latter  action  the  decision  in  this  case  must  be  taken  to  have  displaced 
that  in  the  Lochner  case  as  a guide  for  subordinate  and  state  courts  in  the  future. 


WAGES,  MISSOURI’S  SEMI-MONTHLY  PAY-DAY  LAW  REFERRED  TO. 

In  so  far  as  the  legislatures  have  undertaken  to  intervene  in  the  formation  of  the  labor 
contract  by  laws  affecting  wages,  attention  has  been  directed  chiefly  to  the  time  and  medium 
of  payment,  and  only  in  a slight  degree  to  questions  of  amount.  Laws  requiring  payment 
of  wages  monthly,  semi-monthly  and  weekly  have  been  enacted  from  time  to  time  in  a very 
considerable  number  of  states  of  the  Union  (Missouri,  1877;  Indiana,  1885,  etc.),  and  these 
laws  have  been  upheld,  though  not  uniformly.  As  ground  for  holding  such  laws  valid,  it 
has  been  said  that  “it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  state  to  see  that  its  citizens  are  prosperous 
and  comfortable,  and  no  reason  appears  why  the  courts  should  interfere  with  a legislative 
conclusion  that  the  physical  welfare  of  a large  number  of  citizens  would  be  promoted  by  the 
enactment  of  a law  requiring  the  more  frequent  (semi-monthly)  payment  of  wages”  (New 
York  Central  etc.  R.  Co.  v.  Williams  (1909),  118  N.  Y.  Supp.,  785;  affirmed  199  N.  Y.  108, 
92  N.  E.  404;  see  also  Opinion  of  Justices  (1896),  163  Mass.  589,  40  N.  E.  713;  Arkansas  Stave 
Co.  v.  State  (1910),  94  Ark.  27,  125  S.  W.  1001;  Erie  R.  Co.  v.  Williams  (1914),  233  U.  S. 
685,  34  Sup.  Ct.  761). 

It  is  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  such  laws  restrict  the  constitutional  right  of  em- 
ployers and  employes  to  contract  freely  (Johnson  v.  Goodyear  Mining  Co.  (1900),  127  Cal. 
4,  59  Pac.  304;  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Co.  v.  State  (1903),  160  Ind.  379,  66  N.  E.  1005). 

Of  earlier  origin  are  laws  regulating  payment  in  scrip,  store  orders,  or  otherwise  than 
in  cash,  New  Jersey  apparently  taking  the  lead  by  an  act  of  1864.  Such  laws  exist  in  a num- 
ber of  states  (Ohio,  1878;  Missouri  and  Pennsylvania,  1881,  etc.),  and  are  constitutional  in 
principle  (Knoxville  Iron  Co.  v.  Harbison  (1902),  183  U.  S.  13,  22  Sup.  Ct.  1),  since,  though 
they  “undoubtedly  abridge  or  qualify  the  right  of  contract,”  they  are  justifiable  as  tending 
toward  the  equality  of  employers  and  employes  in  the  making  of  contracts,  and  are  a whole- 
some and  proper  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  state.  These  laws  have  gained  a foot- 
ing, however,  only  after  a struggle  against  the  opinion  that  they  were  an  infringement  upon 
the  natural  rights  and  constitutional  grants  of  liberty. 

Laws  have  also  been  enacted  with  the  end  in  view  of  securing  to  coal  miners  the  full 
amounts  of  their  earnings,  where  the  amount  of  coal  mined  is  the  basis  of  payment  (Illinois 
and  Pennsylvania,  1883;  and  other  states  subsequently).  Early  decisions  of  the  state  courts 
were  adverse  to  these  laws  as  unduly  affecting  the  freedom  of  contract,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
has  sustained  them  as  a proper  exercise  of  the  legislative  judgment  in  behalf  of  a large  class 
of  laborers,  tending  to  secure  to  them  their  just  dues  and  to  promote  the  harmonious  rela- 
tions of  capital  and  labor  (McLean  v.  State  (1909),  211  U.  S.  539,  29  Sup.  Ct.  206). 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  idea  has  gained  a footing  that  the  state  might  inter- 
vene to  determine  whether  or  not  the  earnings  of  an  employe  were  inadequate  for  the  rea- 
sonable maintenance  of  physical  conditions,  though  this  would  seem  to  be  not  a very  wide 
step  from  the  consideration  of  the  effect  of  long  and  exhausting  hours  of  service  upon 
health.  However,  the  general  regulation  of  the  wage  payment  by  statute  has  never  been 
attempted  in  this  country  in  private  employments,  in  so  far  as  the  amounts  to  be  paid  to 
adult  males  are  concerned;  while  for  women  and  children  only  a few  states  have  established 
a minimum  wage  by  law,  beginning  with  Massachusetts  in  1912,  eight  other  states  follow- 
ing in  1913. 

Eleven  states  now  have  laws  of  this  type,  most  of  them  providing  for  commissions  to 
inquire  into  the  conditions  affecting  the  industries  under  consideration,  and  establishing  a 
suitable  minimum  wage  accordingly.  In  a few  states,  however,  a rate  is  fixed  by  the  law 
itself.  Enforcement  may  be  either  by  publicity,  employers  not  accepting  the  act  being 
listed  and  their  names  published,  or  there  may  be  prosecutions  to  enforce  compliance. 
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OREGON  MINIMUM-WAGE  LAW— STETTLER  AND  SIMPSON  CASES. 

The  statute  of  Oregon  is  of  the  type  last  named,  i.  e.,  persons  not  complying  with  the 
orders  of  the  commission  are  punishable  as  for  misdemeanor,  penalties  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment being  provided.  The  law  (Acts  of  1913,  p.  92),  has  as  its  purpose,  as  indicated  by 
its  title,  “to  protect  the  lives  and  health  and  morals  of  women  and  minor  workers’’  by  tho 
means  provided  in  the  act.  There  is  also  a preamble  setting  forth  the  evils  to  be  remedied 
as  reasons  for  the  enactment  of  the  law.  Employment  under  conditions,  sanitary  or  other- 
wise, that  may  be  detrimental  to  health  or  morals,  and  for  wages  inadequate  to  supply  the 
necessary  cost  of  living  and  maintain  women  in  health,  or  that  are  unreasonably  low  for 
minors,  is  forbidden. 

The  constitutionality  of  this  law  was  challenged  as  being  beyond  the  police  power  of 
the  state  and  violating  due  process  of  law  (Stettler  v.  O’Hara  (1914),  139  Pac.,  743;  Simp- 
son v.  O’Hara  (1914),  141  Pac.,  158).  The  state  Supreme  Court  pointed  out  that  laws 
fixing  the  maximum  hours  of  employment  for  women  and  children  and  for  laborers  in  mines 
or  smelters,  and  those  fixing  the  minimum  wages  for  laborers  upon  public  works,  had  been 
held  constitutional  in  the  state,  and  in  the  last  instance  even  where  the  expense  of  the  public 
work  is  borne  by  individuals. 

On  the  principle  that  “such  legislation  must  be  taken  as  expressing  the  belief  of  the 
legislature,  and  through  it  of  the  people,”  the  court  said  in  the  Stettler  case: 

“We  think  we  should  be  bound  by  the  judgment  of  the  legislature  that  there  is  a ne- 
cessity for  this  act,  that  it  is  within  the  police  power  of  the  state  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  health,  morals  and  welfare  of  women  and  children  and  that  the  law  should  be 
upheld  as  constitutional.” 

An  added  contention  was  raised  in  the  Simpson  case,  that  the  act  was  an  abridgement 
of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth  amendment.  To  this  the  court  replied  that 
“the  right  to  labor  for  such  hours  or  at  such  wages  as  would  reasonably  seem  to  be  detri- 
mental to  the  health  or  welfare  of  the  community  is  not  a privilege  or  immunity  of  any 
citizen.” 

As  already  stated,  this  act  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  on  appeal  from  the  foregoing 
decisions,  Mr.  L.  D.  Brandeis,  now  a justice,  appearing  on  the  brief  in  favor  of  the  law. 
Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  not  voting,  the  eight  remaining  members  of  the  court  divided  equally, 
leaving  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  as  the  authoritative  ruling. 


RESTRICTIONS  ON  LEAVING  EMPLOYMENT. 

In  several  states  the  legislatures  have  undertaken  to  restrict  the  leaving  of  employment 
on  railroads  by  forbidding  the  abandonment  of  locomotives  or  trains  at  any  other  than  the 
scheduled  destination.  These  acts  in  some  cases  mention  strikes  or  combinations,  while 
in  others  they  are  directed  to  any  unnecessary  and  unlawful  act,  in  violation  of  duty  or 
contract,  causing  delay  or  stoppage  of  trains  (Connecticut  1874;  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania, 
1877,  etc.). 

In  some  instances  the  prohibition  extends  to  both  abandonment  of  trains  and  refusing 
to  move  cars  of  other  roads.  Laws  of  Kentucky  (Stat.,  sec.  802),  and  Mississippi  (Code, 
sec.  1345),  forbid  the  hindering  of  transportation,  but  provide  that  the  statute  is  not  to  be 
construed  to  prevent  any  person  or  class  of  persons  from  quitting  employment  at  any  time. 

Of  broader  scope  are  the  laws  of  Nevada  (R.  L.,  sec.  6588),  New  York  (Con.  L.,  ch.  40, 
sec.  1910)  and  Washington  (C.  & S.,  sec.  3523),  which  makes  it  a misdemeanor  willfully  and 
maliciously,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  others,  to  break  a contract  of  service  or 
employment,  knowing  or  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  consequences  would 
be  to  endanger  human  life  or  cause  serious  injury,  or  expose  valuable  property  to  destruc- 
tion or  serious  injury. 

The  effect  of  these  provisions  is  clearly  to  restrict  the  termination  of  employment  to 
the  extent  of  requiring  trains,  etc.,  to  be  carried  to  their  destinations  and  not  left  on  tracks 
where  there  is  danger  of  collision,  jeopardizing  life,  or  causing  damage  to  property.  Judg- 
ing from  the  paucity  of  decisions  construing  these  laws,  there  has  been  little  attempt  or  little 
occasion  to  enforce  them.  Interference  with  interstate  commerce  by  strikers  abandoning 
the  employment  of  a railroad  was  enjoined  in  a case  (Farmers’  Loan  and  Trust  Co.  v.  North- 
ern Pacific  R.  Co.  (1894),  60  Fed.,  803),  the  injunction  having  been  issued  against  com- 
bining and  conspiring  to  quit,  with  or  without  notice,  “so  as  to  cripple  the  property  or  pre- 
vent or  hinder  the  operation  of  the  road.”  This  injunction  was  modified  on  appeal  (Arthur 
v.  Oakes  (1894),  63  Fed.,  310;  11  C.  C.  A.,  209),  by  striking  out  the  prohibition  as  to  quit- 
ting “so  as  to  cripple  the  property  or  prevent  or  hinder  the  operation  of  the  road,”  but  leav- 
ing the  injunction  against  quitting  “with  the  object  and  intent”  of  accomplishing  these  ends. 
If,  however,  an  employe  remains  in  service,  he  must  handle  the  cars  and  freight  of  all  roads 
properly  offering  the  same  for  transportation  by  the  road  on  which  he  is  at  work  (In  re  Len- 
non (1897),  166  U.  S.,  548;  17  Sup.  Ct.,  658).  Railroads  are  obligated  by  statute  to  furnish 
equal  facilities  for  all  connecting  roads,  and  it  was  held  in  this  case  that  employes  must 
render  the  service  to  which  the  road  was  obligated  so  long  as  they-remained  in  its  employ- 
ment. 

The  opinions  in  this  group  of  cases  all  emphasized  the  impropriety  of  undertaking  to 
retain  workmen  in  employment  against  their  will,  the  judge  in  one  case  saying  that  “espe- 
cially is  this  true  in  the  case  of  railway  engineers,  where  nothing  but  the  most  painstaking 
and  devoted  attention  on  the  part  of  the  employe  will  secure  a discharge  of  his  responsible 
duties.”  The  fact  remains  that  if  a man  can  be  compelled  to  haul  an  objectionable  car  or 
cease  work  entirely,  or  if  he  can  be  compelled  to  run  his  train  to  a division  point  after  a strike 
order  has  been  issued,  the  question  of  an  extension  of  such  requirement  is  a matter  of  degree 
and  not  of  kind.  Compulsion  has  often  been  held  to  affect  the  companies  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  public  service  devolving  upon  them,  but  no  authoritative  pronouncement  look- 
ing toward  the  rendition  of  service  by  the  workmen — -an  obviously  essential  factor  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  work  of  the  road — seems  to  have  been  made  prior  to  the  decision  in 
the  Wilson  case.  Indeed,  a Georgia  statute  (Code,  sec.  2737),  declares  that  a carrier  re- 
ceiving freight  for  shipment  is  bound  to  forward  the  same  within  a reasonable  time,  “al- 
though its  employes  strike  or  cease  to  work;”  though  the  carrier  is  relieved  if  there  is  vio- 
lence and  armed  resistance  of  such  character  as  could  not  be  overcome  by  the  carrier  or 
controlled  by  the  civil  authorities  when  called  upon  by  it-— a requirement  that  seems  to 
ignore  the  effectiveness  of  a passive  refusal  of  all  available  workmen  to  render  service,  even 
though  no  violence  is  offered. 
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MEDIATION  AND  ARBITRATION  NOT  DEPENDENT  ON  STATUTE. 

No  feature  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  the  Adamson  law  attracted  more  imme- 
diate and  general  attention  than  the  declaration  that  the  act  of  Congress  was  of  the  nature 
of  an  arbitration  award,  and  that  it  lay  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  determine  condi- 
tions as  to  wages  and  hours  so  as  to  secure  a continuance  of  interstate  commerce.  It  was 
admitted  that  this  was  an  unprecedented  action  on  the  part  of  Congress,  but  it  was  said  that 
the  emergency  was  merely  the  occasion  of  its  exercise  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  calling 
the  power  into  being,  as  it  had  existed  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

Mediation  and  arbitration  as  means  of  adjustment  of  personal  or  industrial  disputes 
are  not  dependent  upon  statute,  but  the  desirability  of  statutory  determination  of  the  status 
and  modes  of  action  of  agencies  adapted  to  such  industrial  ends  has  led  to  the  establishment 
by  law  of  mediatorial  and  arbitral  bodies  in  a majority  of  the  states  of  the  Union  (Mary- 
land, 1878;  Pennsylvania,  1883;  Ohio,  1885,  etc.),  and  by  Federal  law.  Local  or  state 
boards  may  be  provided  for,  or  the  state  commissioner  of  labor  may  exercise  mediatorial 
powers.  In  general,  action  is  to  be  taken  only  on  request  of  the  parties,  though  in  some 
instances  permanent  state  agencies  may  investigate  on  their  own  motion  and  give  publicity 
to  their  findings. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  earlier  attempts  in  this  field  was  by  the  Kansas  Legislature 
in  1898-99,  when  it  sought  to  establish  a body  having  some  of  the  powers  of  the  present-day 
railroad  commissions,  but  with  authority  to  issue  orders  and  compel  their  enforcement  in 
cases  of  labor  disputes.  This  power  was  never  exercised,  the  law  being  held  unconstitu- 
tional in  a case  involving  other  features  (State  v.  Johnson  (1900),  61  Kan.,  83;  60  Pac.  1068). 

The  most  far-reaching  measure  enacted  by  any  legislature  thus  far  is  a Colorado  statute 
(Acts  of  1915,  ch.  180),  which  establishes  a state  industrial  commission  with  a wide  range 
of  powers  in  industrial  matters,  including  power  to  inquire  into  “methods  of  avoiding  or 
adjusting  labor  disputes  through  peaceful  and  conciliatory  mediation  and  negotiations.’’ 
It  must  also  seek  to  promote  voluntary  arbitration,  and  may  resort  to  compulsory  investi- 
gation and  publish  the  results.  Strikes  and  lockouts  prior  to  or  during  an  investigation, 
hearing,  or  arbitration  are  unlawful.  This  statute  is  patterned  after  the  Canadian  Indus- 
trial Disputes  Act,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion  in  the  press,  but  no 
decision  passing  upon  its  constitutionality  has  yet  been  rendered. 

The  beginnings  of  federal  legislation  in  this  field  were  made  by  an  act  of  October  1, 
1888  (25  Stat.,  501),  providing  for  boards  of  arbitration  for  cases  of  dispute  affecting  inter- 
state commerce.  A board  was  to  be  selected  on  occasion,  one  member  by  each  party,  the 
two  persons  thus  selected  to  choose  the  third.  The  act  also  provided  for  two  commissioners 
to  be  selected  by  the  President,  one  of  them  to  be  a resident  of  the  state  or  territory  in  which 
the  controversy  arose,  for  purposes  of  investigating  any  existing  controversy  and  discover- 
ing means  for  adjusting  it.  The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  was  to  be  ex  officio 
a member  of  this  commission.  Provision  was  thus  made  for  voluntary  arbitration,  and 
also  for  a compulsory  investigation  which  the  President  should  direct.  The  results  of  such 
investigation  as  might  be  made  were  to  be  given  to  the  public,  but  there  were  no  means  pro- 
vided for  the  enforcement  of  any  conclusion.  This  law  was  in  existence  for  a period  of  ten 
years,  and  during  this  time  no  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to  use  the  arbitration 
methods  proposed,  nor  was  there  ever  an  investigating  commission  appointed,  except  in  a 
single  instance,  that  of  the  Chicago  strike  in  the  summer  of  1894. 


STRIKE  COMMISSION  ESTABLISHED  BY  ERDMAN  ACT. 

On  this  occasion  a commission,  consisting  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  with  whom  were  associated  John  D.  Kernan  of  New  York,  and  Nicholas  E.  Worth- 
ington of  Illinois,  was  directed  by  President  Cleveland  to  make  inquiry  into  the  causes  of 
any  pending  dispute  or  existing  controversies  and  to  hear  all  persons  interested  therein  who 
might  come  before  it,  the  law  giving  the  commission  power  to  subpoena  witnesses  a»d  re- 
quire testimony  under  oath.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  commission  did  not  reach  the  city  of 
Chicago,  where  the  main  part  of  the  investigation  was  carried  on,  until  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  strike.  The  investigation  was  carried  through,  however,  as  originally  contemplated, 
and  a report  published  setting  forth  the  testimony,  proceedings  and  recommendations.  (Re- 
port on  the  Chicago  Strike  of  June-July,  1894,  by  the  United  States  Strike  Commission. 
LIV,  681  pp.  Washington,  1895.) 

The  first  recommendation  was  as  to  a permanent  strike  commission,  and  was  in  a meas- 
ure realized  by  the  Erdman  Act  of  1898  (30  Stat.,  424).  This  act  designated  the  chairman 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  as 
a commission  of  mediation  and  conciliation,  which  should,  on  the  request  of  either  party 
to  a controversy,  attempt  the  amicable  adjustment  of  disputes  affecting  interstate  commerce 
by  railroad.  Mediation  failing,  efforts' were  to  be  made  to  bring  about  arbitration  by  means  of 
a board  of  three  persons,  one  to  be  named  by  each  party,  these  two  to  select  a third,  and  if 
they  failed  to  act,  the  permanent  mediatorial  commission  should  designate  the  third  arbi- 
trator. Submissions  were  to  be  in  writing,  and  awards  were  to  be  in  force  for  one  year 
after  coming  into  effect,  and  on  being  filed  in  the  clerk’s  office  of  the  circuit  court  might  be 
enforceable  as  a judgment  of  the  court.  Exceptions  and  appeals  were  allowed.  No  inves- 
tigation or  other  action  on  the  motion  of  the  commission  itself  was  provided  for.  A pro- 
vision as  to  representation  of  organized  labor  in  cases  in  which  it  was  a party  to  the  dis- 
pute was  included,  and  there  was  a provision  against  terminating  contracts  pending  an 
arbitration  agreed  upon  by  the  parties.  Recommendations  as  to  expulsion  from  member- 
ship in  incorporated  labor  organizations  of  those  persons  using  or  instigating  force  or  vio- 
lence and  as  to  the  nonliability  of  individuals  for  the  acts  or  obligations  of  the  corporation 
were  also  embodied  in  this  act. 

These  provisions  as  to  labor  organizations  were  an  amendment  to  an  act  of  1886  (24 
Stat.,  86),  providing  for  the  incorporation  of  national  trade-unions.  It  may  be  noted  that 
this  act  has  been  practically  a dead  letter,  no  important  organization  having  incorporated 
under  it  with  the  exception  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  which  secured  a charter  in  1901.  An 
association  of  hotel  and  restaurant  employes  was  incorporated  in  1907,  one  of  musicians  in 
1909,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  small  associations  have  availed  themselves  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  but  none  of  the  large  or  influential  unions  of  the  present  has  a charter  as 
a national  trade-union  under  this  act. 

The  Erdman  Act  was  made  use  of  but  once  in  more  than  eight  years  following  its  pas- 
sage in  189§,  but  within  the  next  five  years  its  provisions  were  invoked  in  some  60  instances 
with  a very  considerable  measure  of  satisfaction.  The  desirability  of  certain  modifications 
in  the  law  was  developed  by  experience,  however,  and  in  1913  a new  law  was  enacted  com- 
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monly  known  as  the  Newlands  Act  (act  of  July  15,  1913;  38  Stat.,  103).  By  this  an  inde- 
pendent commission  was  established  with  a commissioner  and  an  assistant  commissioner, 
and  “not  more  than  two  other  officials  of  the  government  who  have  been  appointed  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,”  designated  by  the  President  to  act  with  the 
commissioner  of  mediation  and  conciliation  as  a United  States  board  on  these  subjects. 
The  services  of  this  commission  are  available  on  request  of  either  party,  or  it  may  extend 
an  offer  of  its  services  on  its  own  motion.  The  first  attempts  are  to  be  for  mediation  and 
conciliation,  and  in  event  of  their  failure,  efforts  to  induce  submission  to  arbitration  are  to 
be  made.  Boards  of  arbitration  may  consist  of  three  or  six  persons  at  the  option  of  the 
parties,  one  or  two  members  to  be  nominated  by  each  party,  their  nominees  to  choose  the 
third  member,  or  the  two  additional  members,  according  as  the  board  consists  of  three  or 
six  members.  The  general  provisions  as  to  procedure  and  awards  correspond  to  those  of 
the  Erdman  act,  and  it  is  this  statute  that  was  in  force  when  the  difficulties  arose  which 
led  to  the  enactment  of  the  Adamson  law.  During  the  first  three  years  of  the  operation 
of  this  act  its  provisions  were  availed  of  in  practically  as  many  cases  as  was  the  Erdman 
act  during  its  entire  period  of  existence  of  about  15  years.  The  act  is  still  in  force,  though 
various  amendments  or  superseding  bills  were  proposed  to  the  last  Congress,  some  of  which 
have  been  presented  at  the  present  session.  It  is  too  early  to  report  any  action  on  these 
bills,  however,  or  to  discover  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  principles  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion laid  down  in  the  decision  sustaining  the  Adamson  law  will  be  incorporated.  Whether 
or  not  Congress  creates  a board  with  compulsory  arbitral  powers,  it  is  obvious  from  the  de- 
cision in  the  Wilson  case  that  Congress  itself  constitutes  such  a board  and  may,  by  a legis- 
lative decree  establish  regulations  of  a nature  and  character  “essential  to  protect  the  public 
right  and  safeguard  the  movement  of  interstate  commerce.” 

THE  PUBLIC  AND  COMMON  CARRIERS. 

The  right  thus  to  interfere  in  contracts  between  employers  and  employes  was  said  to 
be  derived  specifically  from  the  power  of  Congress  over  interstate  commerce,  but  in  general 
also  from  the  fact  that  such  commerce  is  affected  by  a public  interest ; since,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  White,  “the  business  of  common  carriers  by  rail  is  in  a sense  a public 
business  because  of  the  interest  of  society  in  the  continued  operation  and  rightful  conduct 
of  such  business,”  a fact  which  gives  rise  to  “a  public  right  of  regulation  to  the  full  extent 
necessary  to  secure  and  protect  it.”  It  is  of  interest  to  note,  however,  that  of  the  three 
federal  arbitration  laws,  only  the  first  contained  any  provision  for  compulsory  investiga- 
tion and  publicity. 

The  recognition  of  organized  labor  by  these  various  statutes,  and  specifically  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Erdman  act  providing  penalties  for  the  discharge  or  threatened  loss  of  employ- 
ment of  workmen  by  reason  of  their  membership  in  labor  organizations,  calls  for  a brief  notice 
of  the  effect  of  such  a provision.  Approximately  one-half  of  the  states  of  the  Union  have 
passed  laws  embodying  this  provision,  the  intent  being  to  protect  workmen  in  their  mem- 
bership in  labor  organizations.  In  practically  every  instance,  however,  in  which  laws  of 
this  character  have  come  before  the  higher  courts  they  have  been  declared  unconstitutional 
as  interfering  with  the  rights  of  employers  to  fix  the  terms  on  which  they  would  hire  work- 
men, which  is  correlative  to  the  rights  of  workmen  to  accept  or  reject  the  terms  offered  by 
employers,  either  party  being  free  to  act  as  he  sees  fit  “for  any  reason  or  no  reason.” 

Because  of  this  restrictive  effect  upon  the  freedom  of  contract  the  provision  in  the  Erd- 
man act  above  cited  was  held  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  (Adair  v.  United 
States  (1908),  208  U.  S.,  161;  28  Sup.  Ct.,  277),  two  justices  dissenting  and  one  taking  no 
part  in  the  proceedings.  Mr.  Justice  McKenna  in  his  dissent  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the 
facts  developed  in  connection  with  the  Chicago  strike  of  1894  as  supplying  reasons  of  fact 
for  the  enactment  of  the  law  safeguarding  workmen  in  their  membership  in  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  urged  the  validity  of  such  a statute,  since  the  rights  dealt  with  are  “exercised  in 
a quasi-public  business  and  therefore  subject  to  control  in  the  interest  of  the  public.”  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes  also  dissented,  arguing  chiefly  from  the  desirability  of  establishing  an  equality 
of  position  between  the'  two  parties  in  order  that  there  might  be  an  actual  liberty  of  con- 
tract. 

State  courts  were  uniformly  adverse  in  their  rulings  on  acts  of  this  kind  until  a favor- 
able determination  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  in  1912  (State  v.  Coppage,  87  Kan., 
752;  125  Pac.,  8).  This  case  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  (Coppage  v.  Kansas  (1915), 
236  U.  S.,  1;  35  Sup.  Ct.,  240),  and  the  act  was  there  declared  unconstitutional,  three  jus- 
tices dissenting.  The  majority  opinion  was  said  not  to  intimate  anything  contrary  to  the 
right  of  individuals  to  join  labor  unions,  but  because  the  relation  of  employer  and  employe 
is  voluntary,  no  restriction  can  be  constitutionally  placed  upon  either  party  making  con- 
tracts of  employment  where  the  public  health,  safety,  morals,  or  general  welfare  are  not 
involved.  The  minority  believed  the  general  welfare  was  involved  by  reason  of  unequal 
conditions  of  individual  employes  contracting  with  employers,  and  the  belief  of  such  employes 
that  by  united  action  better  conditions  can  be  obtained.  Since  this  decision  the  state  courts 
before  which  questions  of  this  nature  have  come  have  rendered  opinions  in  accordance  there- 
with without  discussion. 

The  reasoning  of  Mr.  Justice  McKenna  in  support  of  this  paragraph  of  the  Erdman 
act  is  as  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  White  in  his  opinion  sustaining  the  Adamson  law 
as  to  attract  attention,  and  it  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Pitney  with  regard  to  the  Adamson  law  made  frequent  reference  to  the  opinions  in  the 
Adair  and  Coppage  cases,  citing  them  as  authoritative  against  that  law. 

“LAW,  TO  SOME  EXTENT,  IS  A PROGRESSIVE  SCIENCE.” 

The  foregoing  review  is  for  the  purpose,  as  stated  in  the  introduction,  of  presenting  the 
main  points  of  the  three  important  decisions  recently  announced  by  the  Supreme  Court 
and  of  bringing  them  somewhat  into  relation  with  what  has  gone  before  in  the  way  of  law 
as  expressed  by  legislatures  and  courts.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  be  exhaustive  in 
either  enumeration  or  discussion  of  all  points  involved,  but  the  idea  is  rather  to  illustrate 
the  attitude  of  those  bodies  that  determine  the  course  and  effect  of  legislation,  with  regard 
to  historical  development.  It  is  impossible  to  read  this  account  without  recognizing  that 
the  law  “is  to  some  extent  a progressive  science,”  and  that  changes  may  be  expected  to 
continue  in  it  as  they  have  occurred  in  the  past,  “and  the  law  be  forced  to  adapt  itself  to 
new  conditions  of  society,  and  particularly  to  the  new  relations  between  employers  and  em- 
ployes, as  they  arise.”  (Holden  v.  Hardy  (1898),  169  U.  S.,  366;  18  Sup  Ct.,  383.)  Re- 
garding “the  law  as  a system  of  rules  conformable  to  the  standards  of  justice  and  on  an 
enlarged  view  of  the  relations  of  persons  and  things  as  they  actually  exist,”  it  is  obvious 
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that  room  remains  for  further  development,  such  as  appears  in  moving  from  the  decision 
in  the  Lochner  case,  -where  the  10-hour  bakery  law  of  New  York  was  declared  unconsti- 
tutional, to  that  in  the  Bunting  case,  where  a similar  law  of  much  broader  application  was 
held  constitutional.  Economic  and  humanitarian  considerations,  as  well  as  precedent, 
have  been  and  are  operative — a fact  that  was  clearly  expressed  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  in 
his  dissent  in  the  Lochner  case,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  majority  had  acted  upon  a 
largely  discarded  economic  theory. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  now  held  that  as  to  railroads,  by  reason  of  the  public  interest 
involved,  there  is  power  to  regulate  both  wages  and  hours,  and  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  procure  continuous  operation  in  the  interest  of  the  public  welfare;  that  the  interests  of 
the  public  welfare  likewise  warrant  the  determination  of  the  number  of  hours  per  day  dur- 
ing which  “grown  and  intelligent  men  may  labor  to  earn  their  living,’’  such  laws  being  no 
longer  regarded  as  “mere  meddlesome  interferences  with  the  rights  of  the  individual;”  and 
again,  that  a wage  rate  that  is  not  adequate  for  the  maintenance  of  health  and  of  condi- 
tions favorable  to  morals  can  be  raised  by  state  action  in  behalf  of  women  and  minors — 
the  term  minor  including  persons  of  either  sex  under  the  age  of  18  years. 

It  is  at  least  of  passing  interest  to  note,  too,  that  the  women  of  Oregon  are  not  wards 
of  the  state,  but  voters  and  legislators. 

COMMERCE  COMMISSION  ON  HOURS  OF  TOIL  AND  WAGE  RATES. 

The  discussion  as  to  what  is  meant  by  a public  interest  or  “affected  by  a public  use” 
has  been  purposely  brief,  partly  because  of  the  indisputability  of  the  statement  that  rail- 
roads are  thus  affected,  and  partly  because  of  the  impossibility  of  establishing  any  real 
bounds  to  the  results  of  such  a condition.  Certainly,  the  decision  in  the  Wilson  case  has 
enlarged  the  general  understanding  as  to  the  extent  to  which  Congress  can  go  in  supervis- 
ing the  conduct  of  railroads,  both  companies  and  employes.  Bills  are  before  Congress  look- 
ing toward  more  thorough  provisions  for  arbitration  and  providing  for  the  exertion  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  the  power  to  determine  hours  of  service  and  rates 
of  wages. 

Attention  has  also  been  called  to  those  penal  laws  which  forbid  the  abandonment  of 
trains  between  division  points,  or  before  the  schedule  destination  has  been  reached — this 
in  the  interest  of  the  immediate  safety  of  persons  and  property.  No  doubt  exists  as  to  the 
power  of  the  government  to  take  over  the  railroads  and  operate  them  as  a war  measure  on 
the  grounds  of  an  urgent  national  necessity  under  extreme  pressure.  Between  these  two 
legislative  lines  of  demarcation  lies  the  field  of  continued  operation,  not  to  avoid  a tempo- 
porary  danger  of  disaster,  as  in  the  case  of  a train  left  standing  on  the  right  of  way  because 
of  its  abandonment  by  a striking  engineer,  nor  to  guard  against  defeat  by  a foreign  enemy 
because  troops  and  armaments  were  not  being  transported,  but  to  meet  the  ever-present 
and  ever-increasing  necessity  of  a continuously  maintained  supply  of  food  and  fuel  for  the 
dependent  population  of  congested  areas  whose  life  and  health  require  an  unbroken  flow  of 
materials  from  points  near  and  far,  available  only  when  railroads  regularly  carry  out  these 
functions  for  which  they  were  created. 

TAKES  TIME  TO  PROPERLY  FASHION  NEW  POLICIES. 

What  is  most  nearly  novel  in  these  recent  developments  is  the  idea  of  the  obligation 
of  the  employe  as  a joint  ad ven truer  with  the  employer  in  the  conduct  of  this  enterprise 
so  affected  by  a public  use  that  he  himself  is  not  at  liberty  arbitrarily  to  interrupt  its  course. 
The  inevitableness  of  some  such  development  is  evident,  since  trains  do  not  move  by  the 
fiat  of  a board  of  directors,  and  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  they  can  procure  their  moving 
by  conceding  whatever  terms  one  of  the  parties  to  a mutual  undertaking  may  demand. 
That  the  path  of  the  final  adjustment  is  a difficult  one,  and  that  obstructions  to  anything 
savoring  of  compulsory  service  will  be  interposed,  cannot  be  gainsaid;  but  to  say  that  no 
adequate  and  just  solution  safeguarding  the  interests  of  all  parties — employers,  employes 
and  the  public — can  be  attained  is  to  place  a low  estimate  on  the  character  and  ability  of 
the  American  people.  Rapid  as  recent  developments  have  been,  and  much  as  has  been 
accomplished,  the  final  form  of  action  need  not  be  anticipated  at  once.  As  said  by  Mr. 
Justice  McKenna  in  the  Bunting  case,  “New  policies  are  usually  tentative  in  their  begin- 
nings, advance  in  firmness  as  they  advance  in  acceptance.  They  do  not  at  a particular 
moment  of  time  spring  full  perfect  in  extent  or  means  from  the  legislative  brain.  Time 
may  be  necessary  to  fashion  them  to  precedent  customs  and  conditions,  and  as  they  justify 
themselves  or  otherwise  they  pass  from  militancy  to  triumph  or  from  question  to  repeal.’’ 


EMPLOYERS  TO  PAY  WHEN  EMPLOYEE  IS  DISCHARGED; 
OTHER  PROVISIONS. 

Many  complaints  from  men  and  women  not  promptly  paid  by  employers  for  services 
rendered  when  discharged,  and  the  fact  that  most  of  such  toilers  are  in  immediate  need  of 
their  earnings  for  food  and  shelter,  especially  during  long,  cold  winter  months,  caused  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in  a bulletin  relating  to  this  evil,  issued  in  February,  1917,  to 
exploit  in  detail  a measure  relieving  such  sufferers,  then  pending  before  the  Forty-ninth 
General  Assembly.  The  hope  was  then  expressed  by  members  of  the  legislative  committee 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  and  other  representatives  of  unionized  bodies  detailed  in 
Jefferson  City  to  further  passage  of  economic  legislation  of  all  characters,  that  this  bill  be 
enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  with  the  emergency  clause  attached  so  that  it  would 
speedily  become  a law. 

For  years  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  often  probably  without  full  legal  authority 
to  do  so,  and  therefore  purely  in  a humanitarian  way,  has  acted  as  an  intermediate  repre- 
sentative for  men  and  women  not  promptly  paid  by  employers  to  bring  about  a speedy  set- 
tlement of  such  claims,  and,  especially  when  discharged  employes  were  sent  adrift  miles 
away  from  home  without  available  funds  to  return  to  their  starting  point,  and  in  conse- 
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quence  of  such  a wrongdoing  had  to  depend  upon  public  charity  for  maintenance  until  paid 
the  amount  due. 

The  Senate  bill  dealing  with  the  measure  was  introduced  by  Senator  S.  W.  Bates  of 
Webb  City,  and  that  of  the  House  by  Representative  W.  R.  Shuck,  Second  district,  Jasper 
county.  The  Senate  bill  was  quickly  amended  to  conform  with  the  House  bill,  which  called 
for  the  payment  of  wages  “within  twenty-four  hours”  of  the  discharge  of  an  employe,  in- 
stead of  “on  the  day,”  as  the  measure  first  read.  Representatives  of  the  larger  railroad  sys- 
tems of  the  state  had  requested  the  Senate  labor  committees,  when  the  measure  was  up  for 
consideration,  that  this  change  be  made  to  afford  sufficient  time  after  the  discharge  of  an 
employe  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law.  In  the  House  the  measure  went  quickly  to 
engrossment,  only  to  be  left  on  the  unfinished  calendar  at  adjournment  time. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  PROPOSED  LAW. 

The  act  as  engrossed  in  the  House  required  corporations,  joint  owners,  companies  and 
individuals  employing  labor  in  Missouri  to  pay  discharged  employes  all  wages  due  them 
within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  severance  of  relations.  The  last  chapter  of  the  four 
constituting  the  bill  repealed  all  inconsistent  acts. 

Failure  to  pay  wages  due  a discharged  employe  within  the  specified  time  after  a demand 
for  the  amount  due  entitled  such  a servant  to  a continuation  of  pay  for  thirty  more  days 
from  the  day  of  discharge,  unless  suit  was  instituted  by  the  plaintiff  within  that  period.  In 
addition,  a discharged  employe  not  paid  wages  within  the  specified  time  was  empowered  to 
proceed  civilly  against  an  employer  for  any  damages  sustained  by  the  failure  to  pay  within 
the  twenty-four  hours  limit,  and  this  latter  action  could  include  a claim  for  all  unpaid  wages. 
The  only  provision  against  an  employe  taking  advantage  of  the  measure,  had  it  become  a 
law,  was  that  he  did  not  secrete  or  absent  himself  or  refuse  to  accept  money  or  a valid  check 
for  such  services  when  tendered  by  the  employer.  It  was  also  provided  that  discharged 
employes  make  a demand  for  all  money  due  before  he  or  she  came  within  the  scope  of  the 
“twenty-four  hour  limit.” 

While  the  employer  was  not  subject  to  imprisonment  or  fine  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  act,  the  measure  was  far-reaching  and  drastic  enough  through  providing  30  days’  addi- 
tional pay  for  each  violation  of  it  and  through  recovery  by  civil  action  of  all  resulting  dam- 
ages. It  also  applied  to  household  workers,  men  and  women,  to  farm  laborers  and  all  sim- 
ilar menial  toilers.  Corporations  and  firms  with  a bi-monthly  pay-day  could  not  defer  pay- 
ment until  the  “next  pay  day”  unless  the  next  pay  day  was  within  twenty-four  hours 
of  the  discharge  of  an  employe. 

It  is  the  intention  of  organized  labor  and  others  who  were  interested  in  the  above  meas- 
ure during  the  1917  session  of  the  Forty-ninth  General  Assembly  to  have  it  reintroduced 
early  before  the  Fiftieth  General  Assembly  in  1919. 


LABOR’S  PART  IN  THE  WORLD-WIDE  WAR. 

Prominent  organizations  and  individuals,  upon  the  threat  of  war,  earnestly  interested 
themselves  in  the  protection  of  existing  standards  of  labor  and  in  organizing  the  direction 
of  the  energies  of  the  labor  forces  of  the  country  to  secure  their  maximum  usefulness  in  the 
threatened  crisis. 

(1)  The  advisory  commission  of  seven  members  appointed  by  the  President  and  at- 
tached to  the  Council  of  National  Defense  established  by  the  army  appropriation  act  of 
December,  1916,  organized  from  its  members  an  advisory  committee  on  labor,  with  Samuel 
Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  as  chairman.  It  is  the  duty  of 
this  committee  to  advise  in  all  matters  concerning  the  relation  of  labor  to  the  industrial  pre- 
paredness of  the  nation. 

(2)  The  president  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  Prof.  Irving 
Fisher,  of  Yale  University,  conferred  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  March  31st  and  sug- 
gested a statement  from  that  department  on  its  attitude  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 
existing  standards  of  labor. 

(3)  On  April  2,  1917,  the  advisory  committee  on  labor  met  for  the  first  time  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  chairman  had  already  appointed  an  executive  committee,  upon  whom 
will  fall  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  advice  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  The 
executive  committee  consisted  of  the  following: 

GOMPERS  CHAIRMAN  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Samuel  Gompers,  president,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.,  chair- 
man; Miss  Gertrude  Beeks,  National  Civic  Federation,  New  York  City,  secretary;  William 
B.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. ; V.  Everit  Macy,  president,  National 
Civic  Federation,  New  York  City;  James  Lord,  president,  mining  department,  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Elisha  Lee,  general  manager,  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
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road,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Warren  S.  Stone,  grand  chief,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers, Cleveland,  Ohio;  C.  E.  Michael,  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  (president, 
Virginia  Bridge  and  Iron  Co.),  Roanoke,  Va. ; Frank  Morrison,  secretary,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Lee  K.  Frankel,  third  vice-president,  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York  City;  James  O’Connell,  president,  metal  trades  department, 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Louis  B.  Schram,  chairman,  labor  com- 
mittee United  States  Brewers’  Association,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; R.  M.  Easley,  assistant  to 
Samuel  Gompers  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  New  York  City;  James  W.  Sul- 
livan, assistant  to  Samuel  Gompers  as  member  of  advisory  commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(4)  At  a joint  meeting  on  Saturday,  April  7,  1917,  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense and  its  advisory  commission,  President  Gompers,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  member  of  the  commission,  in  effect  pledged  organized  labor  to  a full  and  loyal  support 
of  the  government  in  the  war.  His  report  to  the  council  as  chairman  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee on  labor  urges  employers  and  employes  not  to  change  existing  standards  of  employ- 
ment. The  report  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  council  and  its  advisory  commission. 

(5)  On  April  11th  the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor  issued  a press 
notice  on  “children  in  war  time,’’  calling  attention  to  some  of  the  salient  effects  of  war  con- 
ditions in  Europe  upon  child  life,  and  announced  a series  of  reports  reviewing  conditions  in 
foreign  countries,  whose  experience  may  guide  this  country. 

(6)  The  Navy  Department  declared  its  policy  in  relation  to  the  protection  of  labor 
on  April  16th. 

(7)  The  National  Consumers’  League,  in  a letter  signed  by  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  gen- 
eral secretary,  and  Pauline  Goldmark,  research  secretary,  issued  an  appeal  for  the  main- 
tenance of  existing  labor  standards  to  the  various  women’s  organizations  which  had  offered 
the  services  of  their  members  to  the  government. 

(8)  The  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  began  the  publication  of  a special 
bulletin,  the  first  issue  appearing  for  April,  and  entitled  “Labor  Laws  in  War  Time.” 

(9)  The  National  .Child  Labor  Committee  circulated  an  appeal  for  the  protection  of 
children. 

(10)  On  April  24th  the  Council  of  National  Defense  supplemented  its  statement  pre- 
pared after  a joint  meeting  with  its  advisory  commission  April  7th,  and  explained  more 
definitely  the  intent  of  the  recommendation  “that  neither  employers  nor  employes  shall 
endeavor  to  take  advantage  of  the  country’s  necessities  to  change  existing  standards.” 


COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,  ADVISORY  COMMISSION,  COUNCIL  OF 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE. 


The  membership  of  this  committee  is  composed  principally  of  the  representatives  of 
labor  and  capital,  officials  and  members  of  organizations  interested  in  social  and  industrial 
welfare  and  progress,  and  government  officials  and  specialists.  It  is  a subcommittee  of  the 
advisory  commission  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  Its  membership  is  appointed  by 
its  chairman,  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  one  of 
the  seven  members  of  the  advisory  commission.  As  thus  far  appointed,  its  membership  is 
as  follows.  (The  star  (*)  signifies  that  the  individual  thus  specified  attended  the  meeting 


of  April  2,  1917.) 

Adams,  A.  E.  (railway  signalman),  Hotel 
Warner,  Chicago,  111. 

Adams,  Edgar  A.,  Cleveland  Hardware  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

*Alifas,  N.  P.  (machinist),  Naval  Lodge 
building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Alpine,  John  R.  (plumber).  Bush  Temple  of 
Misic,  Chicago,  111. 

Armstrong,  Frank  C.,  president,  Ray  Her- 
cules Copper  Co.,  25  Broad  street,  New 
York  City. 

Baker,  George  F.,  Jr.,  vice-president,  First 
National  Bank,  New  York  City. 

♦Ballard,  S.  Thurston,  Ballard  & Ballard, 
millers,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Barker,  A.  E.  (maintenance-of-way-employe) , 
27  Putnam  avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

♦Bass,  Robert,  ex-Governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, 290  Metropolitan  Tower,  New  York 
City. 

♦Beeks,  Gertrude  (Miss),  secretary,  welfare 
department,  National  Civic  Federation,  1 
Madison  avenue,  New  York  City. 

Belmont,  August,  43  Exchange  place,  New 
York  City. 

♦Bemis,  Alfred  Farwell,  president,  National 
Cotton  Manufacturers’  Association,  45 
Milk  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bennett,  Paul  (powder  worker,  Hymera,  Ind. 

♦Berger,  M.  I.,  1800  Seldon  street,  Chicago, 

111. 


Bergstrom,  Carl  (paving  cutter),  lock  box  27, 
Albion,  N.  Y. 

♦Berres,  A.  J.,  metal  trades  department, 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  Ninth 
street  and  Massachusetts  avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Berry,  David  J.,  c/o  National  Labor  Jour- 
nal, Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Bittner,  Van  (coal  miner),  box  402,  Cumber- 
land, Md. 

Bowen,  William  (bricklayer).  University 
Park  building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Brady,  Peter  J.,  Allied  Printing  Trades,  924 
World  building,  New  York  City. 

♦Britton,  W.  W.  (metal  polisher),  box  641, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Brown,  J.  G.  (shingle  weaver),  202  Maynard 
building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

♦Bryan,  W.  E.  (leather  worker).  Postal  build- 
ing, Kansas  City,  Mo. 

♦Bryant,  Lewis  T.  (Col.),  commissioner  of 
Labor,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Butterworth,  Frank  (brick  maker),  2341 
West  Twelfth  street,  Chicago,  111. 

♦Caminetti,  Anthony  (Hon.),  Commissioner- 
General  of  Immigration,  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Carey,  J.  F.  (paper  maker),  127  North  Pearl 
street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Carter,  W.  S.  (engineman  and  fireman),  Jef- 
ferson building,  Peoria,  111. 
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♦Clark,  W.  Irving  (Dr.),  Norton  Co.,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Clark,  W.  M.  (railway  conductor),  101  B 
street  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

♦Clarke,  William  P.  (flint-glass  worker),  Ohio 
building,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Coates,  D.  C.  (printer),  402  Rookery  build- 
ing, Spokane,  Wash. 

♦Coolidge,  Louis  A.,  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion, 1 Madison  avenue,  New  York  City. 

Coulter,  John  M.  (Dr.),  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Chicago,  111. 

♦Curtis,  T.  J.  (tunnel  and  subway  construc- 
tor), 206-208  East  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-eighth  street,  New  York  City. 

d’Allessandro,  D.  (hod  carrier),  82  State 
street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

♦Darlington,  Thomas  (Dr.),  secretary,  wel- 
fare commission,  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  61  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Davison,  Henry  P.,  23  Wall  street,  New  York 
City. 

Dawson,  Miles  M.  (publicist),  135  West 
Ninety-fifth  street.  New  York  City. 

Devine,  Edward  T.,  105  East  Twenty-sec- 
ond street.  New  York  City. 

Dewey,  John  (Dr.),  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 

♦Diamond,  William  (coal  miner),  box  402, 
Cumberland,  Md. 

♦Ditman,  N.  E.  (Dr.),  Museum  of  Safety, 
New  York  City. 

♦Doak,  William  N.  (railway  trainman),  101 
B street  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  D. 

♦Dodd,  A.  E.,  secretary.  National  Society  for 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  140 
West  Forty-second  street.  New  York  City. 

Dold,  Charles  (piano  worker),  166  West 
Washington  street,  Chicago,  111. 

Donlin,  John,  building  trades  department, 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  Ninth 
street  and  Massachusetts  avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

♦Doty,  Alvah  H.  (Dr.),  medical  director. 
Employes’  Benefit  Fund,  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.,  195  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 

♦Dow,  M.  A.,  safety  department.  New  York 
Central  Lines,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Duffy,  Frank  (carpenter),  Carpenters’  build- 
ing, Indianapolis,  Ind. 

♦Easley,  Ralph  M.,  secretary.  National  Civic 
Federation,  1 Madison  avenue,  New  York 
City. 

♦Eaton,  J.  M.,  welfare  department,  Cadillac 
Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

♦Egan,  J.  P.  (printer),  Ninth  and  Massachu- 
setts avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

♦Feeney,  Frank  (elevator  constructor),  708 
South  Fifty-second  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Ferguson,  John,  2715  Jefferson  street,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Finley,  John  H.,  New  York  State  Commis- 
sion of  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Fiske,  Haley,  vice-president,  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York  City. 

♦Fitch,  John,  The  Survey,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

♦Flaherty,  Thomas  F.  (postoffice  clerk), 
Ninth  and  Massachusetts  avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Flore,  Edward  (hotel  and  restaurant  em- 
ploye), 375  Oak  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

♦Forrester,  J.  J.  (railway  clerk),  406  Second 
National  Bank  building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

♦Frank el,  Lee  K.  (Dr.),  head,  welfare  depart- 
ment, Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co., 
1 Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

♦Frankfurter,  Felix  (Dr.),  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Cambridge,  Mass. 

Franklin,  J.  A.  (boiler  maker),  Law  building, 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Frayne,  Hugh  (sheet-metal  worker),  2 East 
Twenty-third  street,  New  York  City. 

♦Freel,  J.  J.  (stereotyper),  1839  Eighty-fifth 
street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

♦Freeman,  Carl  (railway  postal  clerk).  Ninth 
and  Massachusetts  avenue,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Frey,  John  P.  (iron  molder).  Commercial 
Tribune  building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


♦Geier,  Otto  P.  (Dr.),  American  Association 
Industrial  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  c/o 
Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

♦Giles,  J.  E.  (bookkeeper).  Ninth  and  Massa- 
chusetts avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gorgas,  William  C.,  Surgeon-General,  United 
States  Army,  Highlands  apartments, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

♦Golden,  John  (textile  worker),  Bible  House, 
New  York  City. 

Goldmark,  Josephine  (Miss),  research  secre- 
tary, National  Consumers’  League,  289 
Fourth  avenue,  New  York  City. 

♦Goldsworthy,  Benjamin  (steel-plate  trans- 
ferrer), 1201  Harvard  street,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Green,  William  (coal  miner),  Merchants’ 
Bank  building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Guggenheim,  Daniel,  120  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

♦Hamilton,  Alice  (Dr.),  Hull  House,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

♦Hamilton,  Grant  (printer),  Ninth  and  Mas- 
sachusetts avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

♦Harriman,  J.  Borden  (Mrs.),  1709  H street 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Harriman,  W.  Averell,  vice-president,  Union 
Pacific  System,  New  York  City. 

Hart,  J.  F.  (meat  cutter),  Postoffice  box  130, 
Yorkville,  N.  Y. 

Hatch,  James  H.  (upholsterer),  229  East 
Sixty-seventh  street,  New  York  City. 

Hayes,  Frank  J.  (coal  miner),  Merchants’ 
Bank  building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

♦Hays,  J.  W.,  label  trades  department,  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  Ninth  and  Mas- 
sachusetts avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

♦Healy,  Timothy  (fireman),  211  East  Forty- 
fifth  street.  New  York  City. 

♦Heberling,  S.  E.  (switchman),  326  Brisbane 
building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Hedrick,  George  F.  (painter),  drawer  99, 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

Herr,  E.  M.,  president,  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric and  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Hoard,  Otto  E.  (sheet-metal  worker),  2053 
North  Seventh  street,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

♦Hoffman,  Frederick  L.  (Dr.),  statistician, 
Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Hogan,  Stephen  C.  (marble  worker),  406  East 
One  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth  street,  New 
York  City. 

Holden,  Hale,  president,  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton & Quincy  Railroad  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

♦Holder,  Arthur  E.  (machinist),  Ninth  and 
Massachusetts  avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Holder,  William  (plate  printer),  2374  Web- 
ster avenue,  The  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Holman,  Ralph  T.,  73  Herbert  street,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Hoyt,  Colgate,  14  Wall  street,  New  York 
City. 

♦Hudson,  W.  G.  (Dr.),  medical  director,  Du 
Pont  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Hudspeth,  Robert  S.,  Democratic  National 
Committee,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Hughes,  A.  C.  (cooper),  1012  Boylston  street, 
Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Humphrey,  A.  L.,  vice-president.  Westing- 
house  Air  Brake  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Hutcheson,  William  L.,  (carpenter),  Carpen- 
ters’ building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Hynes,  1J.  J.  (sheet-metal  worker),  407  Nelson 
building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Jenks,  Prof.  J.  W.,  Hamilton  Institute,  13 
Astor  place,  New  York  City. 

♦Johnson,  William,  general  manager,  Oli- 
phant-Johnson  Coal  Co.,  Vincennes,  Ind. 

Johnston,  W.  H.  (machinist),  Ninth  and 
Massachusetts  avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jones,  Jerome,  ,C  'o  Journal  of  Labor,  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Judson,  Harry  Pratt,  president,  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

♦Kereney,  L.  W.,  Disbursing  Office,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Kingsley,  Darwin  P.,  president,.  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York  City. 
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Kline,  J.  W.  (blacksmith),  Monon  building, 
Chicago,  111. 

♦Kober,  George  M.  (Dr.),  920  H street  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Kohn,  Robt.  D.  (architect,  factory  buildings), 
56  West  Forty-ninth  street,  New  York 
City. 

♦Konenkamp,  S.  J.  (commercial  telegrapher), 
Transportation  building,  Chicago,  111. 

♦Lee,  Frederic  S.  (Dr.),  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York  City. 

Lee,  W.  G.  (railway  trainman),  American 
Trust  building,  Cleveland,  Ohio.'' 

Lennon,  John  B.  (tailor),  Bloomington,  111. 

Logan,  William  A.  (carriage  worker),  96 
Appman  terrace,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

♦Lord,  James,  mining  department,  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  Ninth  and  Massachu- 
setts avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

♦Lovely,  Collis  (boot  and  shoe  worker),  5129 
Minerva  avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

McAndrew,  A.  (tobacco  worker),  Iroquois 
Life  building,  Louisville,  Ky. 

McClory,  J.  E.  (bridge  and  iron  worker), 
American  Central  Life  building,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

McCormick,  Vance  C.,  chairman.  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

♦McCreery,  J.  F.  (railway  carman),  1246 
South  Thirteenth  street,  Paducah,  Ky. 

McGinley,  Thomas  A.,  vice-president,  Duff 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

McGivern,  E.  J.  (plasterer),  28  Cotter  street, 
Roslandale,  Mass. 

McMillen,  Emerson,  120  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

♦McNamara,  P.  J.  (locomotive  fireman),  101 
B street  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

McNulty,  Frank  (electrical  worker),  Reisch 
building,  Springfield,  111. 

♦McSorley,  William  J.  (metal  lather),  401 
Superior  building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

♦Macy,  V.  Everit,  president,  National  Civic 
Federation,  1 Madison  avenue,  New  York 
City. 

♦Mahon,  W.  D.  (street  railway  employe),  104 
East  High  street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Malone,  Murt  (travelers’  goods),  191  Boyd 
street,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

♦Manly,  Basil  M.,  1853  Irving  street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

♦Manning,  Van  H.,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Marks,  Louis  B.  (lighting  expert),  103  Park 
avenue,  New  York  City. 

♦Meeker,  Royal  (Dr.),  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Menge,  Edward  (potter),  box  6,  East  Liver- 
pool, Ohio. 

Merrill,  Theodore  C.  (Dr.),  Bureau  of  Chemr 
istry,  Department  of  Agriculture,  room 
406,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mayer,  Andries  (diamond  worker),  323 
Washington  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Michael,  C.  Edwin,  representative  of  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  (pres- 
ident, Virginia  Bridge  and  Iron  Co.),  Ro- 
anoke, Va. 

♦Miles,  H.  E.,  chairman,  industrial  training 
commission,  National  Manufacturing  As- 
sociation, Racine,  Wis. 

Morgan,  Wm.  Fellowes,  president,  Mer- 
chants’ Association  of  New  York,  New 
York  City. 

♦Morrison,  Frank,  secretary,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  Ninth  and  Massachu- 
setts avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Moscowitz,  Henry  (Mrs.),  (expert  welfare 
consultant),  Metropolitan  Tower,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Moulton,  W.  H.,  secretary,  pension  depart- 
ment, Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Co.,  Ishpem- 
ing,  Mich. 

Moyer,  C.  H.  (metal  miner),  503  Denham 
building,  Denver,  Colo. 

♦Mullaney,  J.  A.  (asbestos  worker),  15 
Eleventh  street,  Elmhurst,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. 

Murphy,  P.  F.  (bill  poster),  2543  West  Ad- 
ams street,  Chicago,  111. 


♦Murray,  John  (printer),  Ninth  and  Massa- 
chusetts avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

♦Neenan,  J.  M.  (window-glass  worker),  419 
Electric  building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Neill,  Charles  P.  (Hon.),  manager,  bureau  of 
information,  Southeastern  Railways,  616 
Woodward  building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Nelson,  Oscar,  president.  International  State 
Factory  Inspectors’  Association,  Trans- 
portation building,  Chicago,  111. 

Noschang,  Frank  X.  (barber),  222  Michigan 
street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

O’Connell,  James  (machinist),  Ninth  and 
Massachusetts  avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

O’Connor,  T.  V.  (longshoreman),  704  Bris- 
bane building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

♦O’Grady,  John  (Rev.),  Catholic  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Palmer,  Lew.  R.,  president,  National  Council 
of  Safety,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Patterson,  Dorothy  (Miss),  Dayton,  Ohio. 

♦Peckitt,  Leonard,  president,  Republic  Iron 
and  Steel  Co.,  Hudson  Terminal  building. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Perham,  H.  B.  (railway  telegrapher).  Star 
building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Perkins,  George  W.  (cigarmaker) , Monon 
building,  Chicago,  111. 

Podolsky,  Michael,  M.,  M.  E.,  Transporta- 
tion building,  26  South  Fifteenth  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pope,  George,  president.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Porter,  A.  J.,  president,  Shredded  Wheat  Co., 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

♦Price,  George  M.  (Dr.),  32  Union  Square, 
New  York  City. 

Proebstle,  Joseph  (brewery  workman),  2347 
Vine  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Purtill,  F.  J.  (locomotive  fireman),  Duquoin, 

111. 

Randall,  Blanchard,  president,  Baltimore 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Baltimore,  Md. 

♦Reider,  Edith  S.,  Harvester  building,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

♦Richards,  R.  C.,  safety  department,  Chicago 
& Northwestern  Railway  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Rickert,  T.  A.  (garment  worker),  175  West. 
Washington  street,  Chicago,  111. 

Rittenhouse,  E.  E.,  commissioner  of  public 
service  and  conservation,  Equitable  Life 
Insurance  Society,  New  York  City. 

♦Roberts,  F.  C.  (printer),  The  Home  apart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C. 

Robins,  Thomas,  secretary,  United  States 
Naval  Consulting  Board,  13  Park  Row, 
New  York  City. 

Rockefeller,  John  D.,  Jr.,  26  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

♦Russell,  Charles  E.  (newspaper  writer), 
Munsey  building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ryan,  M.  F.  (railway  carman),  503  Hall 
building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Savage,  T.  J.  (machinist).  Ninth  and  Massa- 
chusetts avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Schereschewsky,  J.  W.  (Dr.),  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C. 

♦Schram,  Louis  B.,  chairman,  labor  com- 
mittee, United  States  Brewers’  Associa- 
tion, Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

♦Sculley,  John  W.  (hatter),  72  Bible  House, 
New  York  City. 

Shaw,  Albert  (editor),  Review  of  Reviews, 
New  York  City. 

♦Shay,  C.  C.  (theatrical  stage  employe),  107 
West  Forty-sixth  street.  New  York  City. 

Sheppard,  L.  E.,  vice-president,  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors  of  America,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa. 

♦Shuey,  E.  L.,  Lowe  Bros.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

♦Snellings,  Milton  (steam  engineer),  6334 
Yale  avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Sovey,  A.  P.  (bookbinder),  222  East  Michi- 
gan street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

♦Spencer,  William  J.,  building  trades  depart- 
ment, American  Federation  of  Labor, 
Ninth  street  and  Massachusetts*  avenue, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Stillman,  Charles  B.  (teacher),  1620  Lake 
avenue,  Wilmette,  111. 
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Stone,  Warren  S.  (locomotive  engineer), 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Stotesbury,  Edward  T.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Straus,  Percy  S.,  R.  H.  Macy  & Co.,  New 
York  City. 

Suitor,  Fred  W.  (quarry  worker),  Scampini 
building,  Barre,  Vt. 

Sweeney,  Thomas  (tailor),  corner  East  Sixty- 
seventh  street  and  Stony  Island  avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

♦Thompson,  W.  Gillman  (Dr.),  New  York 
City. 

*Thorne,  Florence  C.,  assistant  editor,  Amer- 
ican Federationist,  Ninth  and  Massachu- 
setts avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Thornton,  George  (spinner),  669  Lonsdale 
avenue,  Central  Falls,  R.  I. 

Tobin,  John  F.  (boot  and  shoe  worker),  246 
Sumner  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

♦Towson,  Charles  R.,  secretary,  industrial 
department,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  124  East 

Twenty-eighth  street,  New  York  City. 

Vail,  Theodore  N.,  president,  American  Tel- 
ephone and  Telegraph  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

Valentine,  Joseph  F.  (iron  molder),  Commer- 
cial Tribune  building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Vanderbilt,  Cornelius,  United  States  Mort- 
gage and  Trust  Co.,  New  York  City. 

♦Van  Domes,  G.  C.  (blacksmith),  1270  Mo- 
non  building,  Chicago,  111. 

♦Voll,  John  A.  (glass-bottle  blower),  Wither- 
spoon building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wagner,  Robert  (Hon.),  State  Capitol,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

Wainwright,  J.  M.  (Dr.),  Moses  Taylor  Hos- 
pital, Scranton,  Pa. 

Wald,  Lillian  (Miss),  265  Henry  street,  New 
York  City. 


♦Warne,  Frank  Julian,  Southern  building; 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Warren,  Charles  B.  (attorney),  Detroit, 
Mich. 

♦Weber,  Joseph  N.  (musician),  110-112  West 
Fortieth  street.  New  York  City. 

Welsh,  W.  M.  (steam  shovel  and  dredgeman), 
39  Cortland  street,  New  York  City. 

*Werber,  Gustavus  (Dr.),  1353  Q street 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

♦Westover,  F.  S.,  General  Electric  Co., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Wharton,  A.  O.,  railway  employes  depart- 
ment, American  Federation  of  Labor,  Ohio 
building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

*White,  William  T.  (Capt.),  chairman,  indus- 
trial betterment  committee,  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  Lowell,  Mass. 

♦Williams,  John  (iron,  steel  and  tin  worker), 
503-506  House  building,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Williams,  Talcott  (Prof.),  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York  City. 

♦Wills,  H.  E.  (locomotive  engineer),  101  B. 
street  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

♦Wilson,  James  (pattern  maker),  Second  Na- 
tional Bank  building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

♦Wilson,  William  B.  (Hon.),  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Winslow,  Charles  H.  (vocational  education 
adviser),  9 Franklin  street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Woll,  Matthew  (photo-engraver),  6111  Bish- 
op street,  Chicago,  111. 

Woodruff,  Clinton  Rogers,  secretary,  Na- 
tional Municipal  League,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

♦Wright,  Chester  M.  (newspaper  writer), 
Ninth  and  Massachusetts  avenue,  ^Yash- 
ington,  D.  C. 

♦Zuckerman,  Max  (cloth  hat  and  cap  maker), 
62  East  Fourth  street,  New  York  City. 

♦Present  at  meeting  of  April  2,  1917. 


MEETING  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,  APRIL  2,  1917. 

Of  the  above  committee  appointed  at  the  time  there  were  present  at  the  first  meeting, 
on  April  2nd  at  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
95  members.  The  committee  was  finally  organized  into  smaller  committees  under  the  fol- 
lowing chairmen: 


I.  Wages  and  hours — Frank  Morrison, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

II.  Mediation  and  conciliation — V.  Ev- 
ent Macy,  New  York  City. 

III.  Welfare  work — L.  A.  Coolidge,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

IV.  Women  in  industry — -Mrs.  Borden 
Harriman,  Washington,  D.  C. 


V.  Information  and  statistics — Frederick 
L.  Hoffman,  Newark,  N.  J. 

VI.  Press — Grant  Hamilton,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

VII.  Publicity — E.  T.  Devine,  New  York 
City. 

VIII.  Cost  of  living,  domestic  economy — • 
S.  Thurston  Ballard,  Louisville,  Ky. 


SALIENT  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  COUNCIL. 

It  is  reported  that  the  general  committee  will  work  through  state  and  local  health 
boards,  state  and  city  labor  federations,  central  labor  bodies,  city  governments  and  local 
shop  committees. 

No  complete  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  had  been  issued  as  late  as  April 
25th,  but  a statement  of  certain  recommendations  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense  was 
issued  as  a press  notice  by  the  council  on  April  8th.  The  full  text  of  the  recommendations 
is  as  follows: 

The  defense  and  safety  of  the  nation  must  be  the  first  consideration  of  ad  patriotic  citizens. 
To  avoid  confusion  and  to  facilitate  the  preparation  for  national  defense  and  give  a stable  basis 
upon  which  the  representatives  of  the  government  may  operate  during  the  war,  we  recommend: 

1.  That  the  Council  of  National  Defense  should  issue  a statement  to  employers  and  em- 
ployes in  our  industrial  plants  and  transportation  systems  advising  that  neither  employers  nor 
employes  shall  endeavor  to  take  advantage  of  the  country's  necessities  to  change  existing  stand- 
ards. When  economic  or  other  emergencies  arise  requiring  changes  of  standards,  the  same 
should  be  made  only  after  such  proposed  changes  have  been  investigated  and  approved  by  the 
Council  of  National  Defense. 

2.  That  the  Council  of  National  Defense  urge  upon  the  legislatures  of  the  states,  as  well 
as  all  administrative  agencies  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  labor  and  health  laws,  the  great 
duty  of  rigorously  maintaining  the  existing  safeguards  as  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  workers, 
and  that  no  departure  from  such  present  standards  in  state  laws  or  state  rulings  affecting  labor 
should  be  taken  without  declaration  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  that  such  departure  is 
essential  for  the  effective  pursuit  of  the  national  defense. 

3.  That  the  Council  of  National  Defense  urge  upon  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states 
that  before  final  adjournment  they  delegate  to  the  governors  of  their  respective  states  the  power  to 
suspend  or  modify  restrictions  contained  in  their  labor  laws  when  such  suspension  or  modifica- 
tion shall  be  requested  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  and  such  a suspension  or  modifica- 
tion,, when  made , shall  continue  for  a specified  period  and  not  longer  than  the  duration  of  the  wa,r , 
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A reproduction  of  the  drawing  made  by  the  architects  of  the  Larabee  Flour  Mills  Corporation  plant.  This  mill,  erected  in  1917,  is  the 
latest  work  in  modern  milling  construction,  and  is  the  largest  hard-winter  wheat  mill  in  the  world.  The  mill  is  electrically  driven  and  con- 
structed of  steel  and  concrete,  and  is  absolutely  fireproof.  There  are  14,400  squares  of  glass  in  the  edifice.  The  concrete  storage  bins,  not 
shown  in  the  above  picture,  have  a capacity  of  750,000  barrels  of  grain. 


Labor  and  the  World-wide  War , 
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INTENT  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  DEFINED. 

The  above  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  were  unanimously  accepted 
by  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  its  Advisory  Commission  at  a meeting  on  April 
7th.  In  a subsequent  statement  the  council  explained  more  fully  the  intent  of  these  rec- 
ommendations. This  explanation  in  full  follows: 

There  seems  to  be  some  misunderstanding  of  the  scope  of  the  statement  made  by  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  on  Aptil  8th  when  it  advised  “ that  neither  employers  nor  employes  shall  en- 
deavor to  take  advantage  of  the  country's  necessities  to  change  existing  standards."  In  order  that 
that  misunderstanding  may  be  removed,  the  following  amplification  is  made: 

There  have  been  established  by  legislation,  by  mutual  agreement  between  employers  and  em- 
ployes, or  by  custom,  certain  standards  constituting  a day's  work.  These  vary  from  7 hours  per 
day  in  some  kinds  of  office  work  to  12  hours  per  day  in  continuous-operation  plants.  The  vari- 
ous states  and  municipalities  have  established  specific  standards  of  safety  and  sanitation  and 
have  provided  inspection  service  to  enforce  the  regulations.  They  have  also  established  maximum 
hours  of  work  for  women  and  minimum  age  limits  for  children  employed  in  gainful  occupations. 
It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  that  the  federal,  state  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments should  continue  to  enforce  the  standards  they  have  established  unless  and  until  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  has  determined  that  some  modification  or  change  of  these  standards 
is  essential  to  the  national  safety;  that  employers  and  employes  in  private  industries  should  not 
attempt  to  take  advantage  of  the  existing  abnormal  conditions  to  change  the  standards  which  they 
were  unable  to  change  under  normal  conditions. 

The  one  other  standard  that  the  council  had  in  mind  was  the  standard  of  living.  It  recog- 
nizes that  the  standard  of  living  is  indefinite  and  difficult  to  determine,  because  it  is  in  a measure 
dependent  upoh  the  purchasing  power  of  the  wages  received  remaining  the  same.  It  believes, 
however,  that  no  arbitrary  change  in  wages  should  be  sought  at  this  time  by  either  employers  or 
employes  through  the  process  of  strikes  or  lockouts  without  at  least  giving  the  established  agencies 
of  the  government — the  Mediation  Board  in  the  transportation  service  and  the  Division  of  Con- 
ciliation of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  the  other  industries — an  opportunity  to  adjust  the  diffi- 
culties without  a stoppage  of  the  work  occurring.  While  the  Council  of  National  Defense  does 
not  mean  to  intimate  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  efficiency  of  workers  is  the  only  ele- 
ment that  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  the  hours  of  labor,  safety,  sanitation,  women's 
work,  and  child-labor  standards,  it  is  the  object  that  must  be  attained  during  the  period  when  the 
nation’s  safety  is  involved.  It  may  therefore  be  necessary  for  the  council  as  a result  of  its  inves- 
tigations and  experience  to  suggest  modifications  and  changes  in  these  standards  during  that  time . 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  council,  however,  to  undertake  to  determine  the  wage  rate  that  will 
be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  existing  standards  of  living.  That  should  be  referred  to  the  medi- 
ation agencies  of  the  government  above  referred  to  or  to  such  other  constituted  agencies  as  may 
exist  to  the  end  that  such  questions  may  be  adjusted  in  an  orderly  and  equitable  manner  to  avoid 
the  stoppage  of  industries  which  are  so  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  nation  at  this  critical  time. 


“LABOR  LAWS  IN  WAR  TIME.” 

These  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Labor,  Advisory  Commission,  Council 
of  National  Defense,  are  similar  to  the  resolutions  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  passed  at  a meeting  on  March  23rd,  and  appearing  in  the  first  issue  of  its  bul- 
letin, entitled  “Labor  Laws  in  War  Time”: 

Whereas,  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  world-war  appears  imminent;  and 

Whereas,  the  other  countries  upon  engaging  in  the  conflict  permitted  a serious  breakdown 
of  protective  labor  regulations  with  the  result,  as  shown  by  recent  official  investigations,  of  early 
and  unmistakable  loss  of  health,  output  and  national  effectiveness;  and 

Whereas,  our  own  experience  has  already  demonstrated  that  accidents  increase  with  speed- 
ing up  and  the  employment  of  new  workers  unaccustomed  to  their  tasks;  that  overfatigue  defeats 
the  object  aimed  at  in  lengthening  working  hours,  and  that  new  occupational  poisoning  has  ac- 
companied the  recent  development  of  munition  manufacture;  and 

Whereas,  the  full  strength  of  our  nation  is  needed  as  never  before,  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
suffer  loss  of  labor  power  through  accidents,  disease,  industrial  poisoning  and  overfatigue:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  at  this  critical  time,  in  order 
to  promote  the  success  of  our  country  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace,  would  sound  a warning  against 
the  shortsightedness  and  laxness  at  first  exemplified  abroad  in  these  matters,  and  would  urge  all 
public-spirited  citizens  to  co-operate  in  maintaining  for  the  protection  of  those  who  serve  in  this 
time  of  stress  the  industries  of  the  nation — who  as  experience  abroad  has  shown  are  quite  as  im- 
portant to  military  success  as  the  fighting  forces — the  following  essential  minimum  requirements: 

1.  Safety. — Maintenance  of  all  existing  standards  of  safeguarding  machinery  and  indus- 
trial processes  for  the  prevention  of  accidents. 

II.  Sanitation. — I.  Maintenance  of  all  existing  standards  for  the  prevention  of  occupa- 
ional  diseases. 

2.  Immediate  agreement  upon  practical  methods  for  the  prevention  of  special  occupational 
poisonings  incident  to  making  and  handling  explosives. 

III.  Hours.— 1 . Three-shift  system  in  continuous  industries. 

2.  In  noncontinuous  industries,  maintenance  of  existing  standard  working-day  as  basic. 

3.  One  day’s  rest  in  seven  for  all  workers. 

IV.  Wages. — 1.  Equal  pay  for  equal  work,  without  discrimination  as  to  sex. 

2.  Maintenance  of  existing  wage  rates  for  basic  working-day . 

3.  Time  and  one-half  for  all  hours  beyond  basic  working-day . 

it-  Wage  rates  to  be  periodically  revised  to  correspond  with  variations  in  the  cost  of  living. 

V.  Child  Labor. — 1.  Maintenance  of  all  existing  special  regulations  regarding  child  labor, 
including  minimum  wages,  maximum  hours,  prohibition  of  night  work,  prohibited  employments, 
and  employment  certificates. 

2.  Determination  of  specially  hazardous  employments  to  be  forbidden  to  children  under  16. 

VI.  Woman’s  Work.- — 1.  Maintenance  of  existing  special  regulations  regarding  woman’s 
work,  including  maximum  hours,  prohibition  of  night  work , prohibted  hazardous  employments, 
and  prohibited  employment  immediately  before  and  after  childbirth. 

VII.  Social  Insurance. — 1.  Maintenance  of  existing  standards  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion for  industrial  accidents  and  diseases. 
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2.  Extension'  of  workmen' s compensation  laws  to  embrace  occupational  diseases,  espe- 
cially those  particularly  incident  to  the  manufacture  and  handling  of  explosives. 

3.  Immediate  investigation  of  the  sickness  problem  among  the  workers  to  ascertain  the  ad- 
visability of  establishing  universal  workmen's  health  insurance. 

VIII.  Labor  Market. — 1.  Extension  of  existing  systems  of  public  employment  bureaus 
to  aid  in  the  intelligent  distribution  of  labor  throughout  the  country. 

IX.  Administration  of  Labor  Laws. — 1.  Increased  appropriations  for  enlarged  staffs  of 
inspectors  to  enforce  labor  legislation. 

2.  Representation  of  employes,  employers,  and  the  pubdc  on  joint  councils  for  co-operating 
with  the  labor  departments  in  drafting  and  enforcing  necessary  regulations  to  put  the  foregoing 
principles  into  full  effect. 


MEMBERSHIP,  ORGANIZED  LABOR,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  ST. 
JOSEPH  AND  OTHER  MISSOURI  CITIES,  1917. 

St.  Louis  being  the  largest  city  in  the  state,  in  January,  1917,  had  more  labor  union 
locals  and  a larger  total  membership  than  the  balance  of  Missouri  combined.  Two  hun- 
dred sixty-one  unions  which  existed  there  then  had  a total  strength  of  52,978  men  and  4,315 
women,  a total  of  57,293.  Next  in  order  came  Kansas  City  with  127  unions  with  a com- 
bined membership  of  18,722,  consisting  of  18,159  men  and  563  women.  St.  Joseph,  the 
third  city  of  the  state,  had  47  locals,  with  a combined  membership  of  3,242,  consisting  of 
329  women  and  2,913  men. 

Other  Missouri  cities  having  a union  strength  of  over  or  nearly  1,000  follow,  with  the 
number  of  unions  in  each  such  city  and  the  total  membership  for  each  city.  Springfield 
had  48  locals,  membership,  3,298,  consisting  of  51  women  and  3,347  men.  Joplin,  37  locals, 
membership,  1,927,  consisting  of  1,897  men  and  30  women.  Hannibal,  27  locals,  member- 
ship 923,  consisting  of  899  men  and  24  women.  Sedalia,  39  locals,  membership  2,156,  con- 
sisting of  2,138  men  and  18  women.  Moberly,  31  locals,  membership  1,961,  consisting  of 
18  women  and  1,943  men.  Jefferson  City,  25  locals,  membership  1,277,  consisting  of  36 
women  and  1,241  men.  Lexington,  8 locals,  chiefly  coal  miners,  membership  1,387  men. 

For  the  organized  strength  of  unionized  workers  of  Cape  Girardeau,  Marceline,  Monett, 
Brookfield,  Trenton,  DeSoto,  Columbia,  Nevada,  Poplar  Bluff  and  Slater,  see  the  table 
which  follows.  For  the  remainder  of  the  state,  the  number  of  locals  and  their  membership 
is  aggregated  in  this  table  under  the  heading  of  “Unions,  Membership,  Other  Cities  and 
Towns,’’  which  forms  the  last  part  of  the  compilation. 

LOCALS  AND  MEMBERSHIP.  ORGANIZED  LABOR.  MISSOURI  CITIES 

AND  TOWNS,  1917. 


Number 

Membership  facts,  1917. 

City  or  town  considered. 

of 

locals. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

St.  Louis • 

261 

57 , 293 

52,978 

4,315 

Kansas  City 

127 

18,722 

18,159 

563 

St.  Joseph 

47 

3,242 

2,913 

329 

Springfield 

48 

3,298 

3,247 

51 

Joplin 

37 

1,927 

1,897 

30 

Sedalia 

39 

2,156 

2,138 

18 

Hannibal 

27 

923 

899 

24 

Moberly 

31 

1,961 

1,943 

18 

Cape  Girardeau 

15 

294 

291 

3 

Jefferson  City .* 

25 

1,277 

1,241 

36 

Marceline  . 

10 

664 

664 

Lexington 

8 

1,387 

767 

1,387 

Monett 

10 

767 

Brookfield 

11 

541 

541 

Trenton  

11 

587 

587 

DeSoto 

13 

710 

699 

11 

Columbia 

8 

233 

227 

6 

Nevada 

13 

534 

534 

Poplar  Bluff 

12 

331 

324 

7 

Slater 

9 

591 

591 

Total,  organized  labor  membership,  leading 

Missouri  cities  and  towns,  January,  1917.. 

762 

97,438 

92,027 

5,411 

Membership,  unions,  other  Missouri  cities  and 

towns 

184 

11,153 

11,080 

73 

Total  Missouri  membership,  organized  labor, 

5,484 

January,  1917 

946 

108,591 

103 , 107 
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CITY  CENTRAL  LABOR  UNIONS,  1917. 

City  central  labor  unions  are  to  be  found  in  Cape  Girardeau,  Hannibal,  Jefferson  City, 
Joplin,  Kansas  City,  Marceline,  Moberly,  Sedalia,  Springfield,  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Louis. 
Each  such  body  is  a part  of  the  Missouri  State  Federation  of  Labor  and  through  it  is  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

To  the  city  central  body  of  each  city  enumerated  belong  all  unions  which  are  affiliated, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  the  object  of  these  central 
organizations  being  to  bring  into  closer  harmony,  not  alone  for  business  purposes,  but  also 
for  social  and  benevolent  reasons,  all  wage-earners  in  these  communities,  each  affiliated  local 
having  representation  according  to  its  membership.  Each  such  central  body  has  a complete 
set  of  officers,  and  also  committees  which  look  after  the  interests  and  welfare  of  affiliated 
locals  and  their  members. 

In  April,  1917,  the  list  of  Missouri  central  bodies  and  the  name  and  postoffice  address 
of  the  secretary  of  each  was  as  follows: 

Cape  Girardeau  Central  Labor  Union;  Robert  G.  Tyler,  36  North  Sprigg  street. 

Hannibal  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly;  John  H.  Abrams,  120  North  Third  street. 

Jefferson  City  Central  Labor  Union;  Joseph  F.  Grieshammer,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  150. 

Joplin  Trades  Assembly;  Charles  Wells,  1820  Jackson  street. 

Kansas  City  Industrial  Council;  Edward  J.  Baker,  2224  Forest  street. 

Marceline  Central  Labor  Union;  J.  W.  Porter,  Box  84. 

Sedalia  Federation  of  Labor;  Clyde  M.  Brown,  212 § South  Ohio  street. 

Springfield  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly;  A.  Dumaw,  223  East  Chestnut  street. 

St.  Joseph  Central  Labor  Union;  F.  W.  Brand,  416  South  Twenty-second  street. 

St.  Louis  Trades  and  Labor  Union;  David  Kreyling,  228  Olive  street. 

Building  trades  councils,  to  which  belong  all  building  trades  workers,  are  maintained 
in  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph  and  other  Missouri  cities.  Printing  trades  in  the 
cities  mentioned  have  their  separate  local  central  bodies  and  headquarters.  The  affiliated 
and  unaffiliated  boot  and  shoe  workers  of  St.  Louis  each  have  a separate  city  organization 
and  headquarters.  The  same  is  also  true  of  some  of  the  other  organized  crafts  of  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City. 

MEMBERSHIP  INCREASES,  ORGANIZED  LABOR,  ST.  LOUIS,  1917. 

The  average  annual  per  capita  earnings  of  unionized  men  and  women  toilers  of  St.  Louis 
for  the  year  1916  was  81,180.12,  and  the  total  earnings  for  that  year  for  57,293  members  of 
261  unions,  866,196,471.  The  average  daily  earnings  per  individual  were  83.96.  The  year 
had  an  average  of  287  working  days  in  it  for  all  union  men  and  women  considered  in  the 
accompanying  compilation. 

In  membership  of  St.  Louis  organized  labor  there  was  a gain  of  952  men  and  women, 
January  1,  1917,  over  the  same  day  and  month  in  1916.  The  early  1917  membership  was 
57,293,  consisting  of  52,978  men  and  4,315  women,  all  members  of  261  unions,  the  majority 
of  which,  through  their  national  or  international  organizations,  were  affiliated  with  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor.  The  membership,  365  locals,  January  1,  1916,  was  56,341  men 
and  women.  Between  the  sexes  there  were  52,231  men  and  4,110  women.  The  gain,  there- 
fore, 1917  over  1916,  consisted  of  205  women  and  747  men. 

In  1916  a total  of  26,111  union  members  had  their  pay  increased  an  average  of  33  cents 
per  day.  The  total  increase  in  pay,  in  twelve  months,  for  all  considered,  was  82,464,973. 
In  1915  an  increase  in  pay  was  reported  for  only  4,321  unionized  workers,  the  average  in- 
crease being  28  cents  a day,  and  the  amount  for  the  year  for  all  who  gained  thereby  totaled 
8343,609.  Further  statistical  information  covering  organized  labor,  St.  Louis,  1916  and 
1915,  is  given  in  the  compilation  which  follows,  including  comparative  information  for  1914, 
and  also  what  facts  and  figures  were  available  for  1917. 


ST.  LOUIS  ORGANIZED  LABOR,  1917,  1916,  1915,  1911,  1913, 
STATISTICAL  DETAILS. 


Membership  details  covering  the  years 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Total  number  of  organizations  reporting  January  1 

Total  number  of  male  members,  January  1 

Total  number  of  female  members,  January  1 

Total  membership,  male  and  female,  January  1 . . . . 

Increase,  1917  over  1916;  1916  over  1915;  1915  over 
1914,  and  1914  over  1915 

261 

265 

261 

241 

52,978 

4,315 

52,231 

4,110 

52,041 

4,358 

42,007 

2,940 

57,293 

56,341 

56,399 

44,947 

952 

42 

11,452 

6,064 
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ST.  LOUIS  ORGANIZED  LABOR,  1917,  1916,  1915,  1914,  1913,  STATISTICAL  DETAILS— Continued. 


Statistical  information  supplied  by  national  organ- 
izations and  St.  Louis  locals  covering  the  years 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

Average  number  of  hours  constituting  a day’s  work 

Average  number  of  hours  constituting  a day’s  work,  Sat- 

8.74 

8.82 

8.84 

8.87 

urdays 

7.08 

7.11 

7.14 

7.18 

Average  increase  in  wages  per  day  of  those  increased . . . 

** 

$ .28 

$ .32 

$ .32 

Average  wage  rate  per  day 

$3  96 

$3.90 

$3.88 

$3  82 

Average  number  of  days  the  trades  were  employed 

287 

284 

282 

282 

Average  yearly  earnings 

$1,180.12 

$1,109.60 

$1,094.16 

$1,077.24 

Wages  drawn  by  organized  labor 

$66,196,471 

$62,515,974 

$61,709,530 

$48,418,554 

Total  number  of  persons  whose  wages  were  increased.  . 

26,111 

4,321 

7,301 

6,214 

Total  amount  of  increase  in  wages  during  the  year 

$2,462,973 

$343,609 

$658,842 

$560,752 

UNIONIZED  MEN  AND  WOMEN,  KANSAS  CITY,  1917,  1916,  1915,  1914,  1913. 

For  Kansas  City  the  average  per  capita  earnings  during  1916  were  $1,112.54  for  18,722 
members  of  123  unions,  and  the  earnings  of  all  totaled  $20,828,975  for  that  year.  The 
averaged  per  capita  daily  earnings  for  the  members  of  the  unions  which  reported  was  $3.89. 
The  year  had  an  average  of  286  working  days  in  it  for  all  members  of  organized  labor. 

For  Kansas  City,  January  1,  1917,  127  locals  reported  an  active  membership  of  18,722, 
consisting  of  18,159  men  and  563  women.  On  the  same  day  in  1916,  123  unions  had  in  good 
standing  17,937  men  and  551  women,  a total  of  18,488  members.  The  gain  in  membership, 
1917  over  1916,  was  234. 

Information  concerning  the  average  daily  time,  five  days  of  the  week,  and  for  Saturdays; 
number  of  persons  involved  in  strikes,  lockouts  and  similar  labor  disturbances,  and  other 
similar  facts  for  organized  labor,  Kansas  City,  1917,  are  given  in  the  compilation  which 
follows: 


KANSAS  CITY  ORGANIZED  LABOR,  1917,  1916,  1915,  1914,  1913. 


Membership  details  covering  the  years 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Total  number  of  organizations  reporting  January  1 

Total  number  of  male  members,  January  1 

Total  number  of  femal  members,  January  1 

Total  membership,  male  and  female,  January  I . . . . 

Increase,  1917  over  1916;  1916  over  1915;  1915  over 
1914,  and  1914  over  1913 

127 

123 

120 

112 

18,159 

563 

17,937 

551 

17,841 

656 

14,024 

401 

18,722 

18,488 

18,497 

14,425 

234 

91 

4,072 

2,924 

Statistical  information  supplied  by  national  organiza- 
tions and  Kansas  City  locals,  covering  the  years 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

Average  per  cent  of  trade  organized 

Average  number  of  hours  constituting  a day’s  work 

Average  number  of  hours  constituting  a day’s  work,  Sat- 
urdays  

82 

8.57 

7.1 

81 

8.72 

7.4 

81 

8.72 

7.4 

74 

8.73 

7.6 

Average  increase  in  wages  per  day  of  each  increased .... 

Average  wage  rate  per  day 

Average  number  of  days  the  trades  were  employed 

Average  yearly  earnings 

Wages  drawn  by  organized  labor 

Total  number  of  persons  whose  wages  were  increased. . . 
Total  amount  of  increase  in  wages  during  the  year 

$ .29 

$ .27 

$ .31 

$ .32 

$3.89 

286 

$1,112.54 

$20,828,975 

11,327 

$939,461 

$3.65 

282 

$1,029.30 

$19,132,628 

2,780 

$211,669 

$3.64 

281 

$1,022.84 

$18,919,471 

3,518 

$306,453 

$3.58 

627 

$988.08 

$14,285,661 

5,107 

$451,050 

STATISTICAL  DETAILS,  ORGANIZED  LABOR,  ST.  JOSEPH,  1913  TO  1917. 

Year  by  year  since  1914,  there  has  been  a steady  increase  in  membership  of  St.  Joseph 
labor  unions,  as  the  compilation  which  accompanies  this  article  details.  For  January  1, 
1917,  47  unions,  most  of  them  members  of  the  American  Federation  national  and  inter- 
national organizations,  reported  a St.  Joseph  membership  of  3,242,  consisting  of  2,913  men 
and  329  women,  as  compared  to  a membership  of  3,210  in  44  locals  on  January  1,  1916,  con- 
sisting of  2,889  men  and  321  women.  The  total  earnings  of  all  organized  toilers  of  St.  Jo- 
seph, considered  in  this  chapter  for  1916  was  $3,450,461,  as  compared  to  $3,181,977  in  1915, 
and  $3,200,637  in  1914.  Average  annual  per  capita  earnings,  1916,  were  $1,064.73,  or  $3.67 
per  day,  as  compared  to  $991.27  for  the  year  1915,  and  $3.43  per  day.  See  the  compilations 
which  follow  for  further  statistical  facts  and  figures,  organized  labor,  St.  Joseph,  1917,  1916, 
1915,  1914  and  1913. 


Organized  Labor,  St.  Joseph,  1917 . 
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ST.  JOSEPH  ORGANIZED  LABOR.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914.  1913. 


Membership  details  covering  the  years 

1917. 

1916. 

1915 

1914. 

Total  number  of  organizations  reporting,  January  1 . . . . 

47 

44 

42 

43 

Total  number  of  male  members,  January  1 

2,913 

2,889 

2,885 

2,677 

Total  number  of  female  members,  January  1 

329 

321 

342 

309 

Total  membership,  male  and  female,  January  1 . . . . 

3,242 

3,210 

3,227 

2,986 

Increase,  1917  over  1916;  1916  over  1915;  1915  over 

1914,  and  1914  over  1913 

32 

17 

241 

378 

Statistical  information  supplied  by  national  organiza- 

tions and  St.  Joseph  unions  covering  the  years 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

Average  per  cent  of  trade  organized 

75 

75 

75 

74 

Average  number  of  hours  constituting  a day’s  work 

8.6 

8.8 

8.8 

9 

Average  number  of  hours  constituting  a day’s  work,  Sat- 

urdays  

7.8 

8.3 

8.2 

8.2 

Average  increase  in  wages  per  day  of  each  increased 

$ .31 

00 

<N 

$ .30 

$ .29 

Average  wage  rate  per  day 

$3.67 

$3.43 

$3.42 

$3.36 

Average  number  of  days  the  trades  were  employed 

290 

289 

290 

292 

Average  yearly  earnings 

$1,064.30 

$991.27 

$991.80 

$981 . 12 

Wages  drawn  by  organized  labor 

$3,450,461 

$3,181,977 

$3,200,537 

$2,929,344 

Total  number  of  persons  whose  wages  were  increased . . . 

1,117 

371 

368 

337 

Total  amount  of  increase  in  wages  during  the  year 

$100,418 

$30,029 

$32,016 

$28,537 

WAGES.  ORGANIZED  LABOR,  MISSOURI,  1916  AND  1915. 

Organized  labor  received  higher  wages  in  1916  than  in  any  preceding  year.  In  all 
trades,  taken  collectively,  the  increase  in  weekly  wages  rates,  1916  over  1915,  was  4 per  cent; 
over  1914,  4 per  cent;  over  1910,  11  per  cent,  and  over  1907,  16  per  cent.  While  wage  rates 
have  been  increasing  there  has  been  a slight  decrease  in  working  time.  In  1916  the  regular 
hours  of  labor  decreased  1 per  cent  as  compared  with  1915;  1 per  cent  as  compared  with 
1914;  2 per  cent  as  compared  with  1910,  and  4 per  cent  as  compared  with  1907.  Rate  of 
wages  per  hour  advanced  more  than  weekly  rates  because  of  the  slight  reduction  in  hours. 
Taken  collectively,  rates  per  hour  in  1916  were  4 per  cent  higher  than  in  1915;  5 per  cent 
higher  than  in  1914;  14  per  cent  higher  than  in  1910,  and  19  per  cent  higher  than  in  1907  . 


BAKERY  TRADES. 


Occupation  and  city 
considered. 

May  15,  1916. 

May  1,  1915. 

Per  hour 

Rate  of 
£ 
i 

f 

CD 

wages— 

0 

1 
i 

For  work  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays 

Hours — 

Full  day; 
Saturdays; 
Full  week. 

Number  of  mos.  with  Sat- 
urday half  holiday 

Rate  of 
wages— 

Hours — 

Full  day; 
Saturdays; 
Full  week. 

Per  hour 

Per  week,  full 
time  

Regular 

rate  multi- 

Cents. 

Dolls. 

vlied  bu — • 

Cents. 

Dolls. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

Hand  bakeries — 

Benchmen 

37.0 

20.00 

i50c. 

(2) 

9-9-54 

Foremen 

50.0 

27.00 

3 70c. 

(2) 

9-9-54 

Oven  men  or  spongers 

40.7 

22.00 

i50c. 

(2) 

9-9-54 

Drawers 

38.9 

21.00 

i50c. 

(2) 

9-9-54 

Machine  bakeries — 

Benchmen 

41.7 

20.00 

i50c. 

(2) 

8-8-48 

Foremen 

56.3 

27.00 

3 70c. 

(2) 

8-8-48 

Oven  men,  spongers,  o r 

mixers 

45.8 

22.00 

i50c. 

(2) 

8-8-48 

Drawers 

43.8 

21.00 

i50c. 

(2) 

8-8-48 

St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

Hand  bakeries — 

Benchmen 

29.6 

16.00 

* 60c. 

1 

9-9-54 

Foremen 

35.2 

19.00 

4 60c. 

1 

9-9-54 
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BAKERY  TRADES— Continued. 


Occupation  and  city 
considered. 

May  15,  1916. 

May  1,  1915. 

Per  hour 

*3 

la  Per  week,  full  time 

1 

CO 

M For  overtime 

S 

For  work  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays 

Hours — 

Full  day; 
Saturdays; 
Full  week. 

Number  of  mos.  with  Sat- 
| urday  half  holiday 

Rate  of 
wages — 

Hours— 

Full  day; 
Saturdays; 
Full  week. 

Per  hour 

Per  week,  full 
time 

Regular 

rate  multi- 

Cents. 

Dolls. 

plied  by — 

Cents. 

Dolls. 

Machine  bakeries — 

Benclimen 

33.3 

16.00 

4 60c. 

1 

8-8-48 

29  6 

16.00 

9-9-54 

Foremen,  5 or  more  men.. . 

45.8 

22.00 

4 60c. 

1 

8-8-48 

40.7 

22.00 

9-9-54 

Foremen,  less  than  5 men. . 

39.6 

19.00 

4 60c. 

1 

8-8-48 

35.2 

19.00 

9-9-54 

Oven  men  or  spongers 

39.6 

19.00 

4 60c. 

j 

8-8-48 

35.2 

19.00 

9-9-54 

Oven  men’s  or  spongers’  as- 

sistants  

35.4 

17.00 

4 60c. 

j 

8-8-48 

31  5 

17.00 

9-9-54 

Helpers 

25.0 

12.00 

4 40c. 

1 

8-8-48 

22.2 

12.00 

9-9-54 

Hebrew  bread — 

Foremen  . 

46.3 

25.00 

4 60c. 

2 

9-9-54 

Second  hands 

38.9 

21.00 

4 60c. 

1 

9-9-54 

Third  hands 

35.2 

19.00 

4 60c. 

1 

9-9-54 

1 Actual  rate,  in  cents,  per  hour,  first  5 hours;  75  cents 
per  hour  thereafter. 

2 For  Holidays,  double  time;  for  Sundays,  regular  rate. 


3 Actual  rate,  in  cents,  per  hour,  first  five  hours;  95  cents 
per  hour  thereafter. 

4 Actual  rate,  in  cents,  per  hour. 

6 For  Sundays;  do  not  work  on  holidays. 


BREWERY  AND  BOTTLING  HOUSE  WORKMEN. 


Kansas  City: 

Bottlers . . .* 

39.6 

19.00 

H 

(2) 

8-8-48 

Cellarmen,  fermenters,  and 

kettlemen  . ... 

47.9 

23.00 

li 

li 

8-8-48 

First  cellarmen,  fermenters, 

and  kettlemen  . 

52.1 

25.00 

li 

li 

8-8-48 

St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

Cellarmen,  fermenters,  and 

kettlemen 

49.0 

23.50 

n 

li 

8-8-48 

45.8 

22.00 

8-8-48 

First  cellarmen  and  kettlemen 

53.1 

25.50 

li 

li 

8-8-48 

50.0 

24.00 

8-8-48 

First  fermenters 

52.1 

25.00 

li 

li 

8-8-48 

50.0 

24.00 

8-8-48 

Bottlers 

37.5 

18.00 

li 

li 

8-8-48 

Chauffeurs — 

Bottle  beer 

35.0 

21.00 

li 

li 

10  -10  -60 

33.3 

20.00 

10  -10  -60 

Keg  beer 

35.0 

21.00 

li 

li 

10  -10  -60 

33.3 

20.00 

10  -10  -60 

Shipping 

33.3 

20.00 

li 

li 

10  -10  -60 

31.7 

19.00 

10  -10  -60 

Delivering  beer  t o city 

points  

31.7 

19.00 

li 

li 

10  -10  -60 

30.0 

18.00 

10  -10  -60 

Drivers — 

Bottle  beer 

31.7 

19.00 

li 

li 

10  -10  -60 

30.0 

18.00 

10  -10  -60 

Keg  beer 

35.0 

21.00 

H 

li 

10  -10  -60 

33.3 

20.00 

10  -10  -60 

Extra 

28.3 

17.00 

H 

li 

10  -10  -60 

26.3 

15.75 

10  -10  -60 

2 horses 

31.7 

19.00 

li 

li 

10  -10  -60 

30.0 

18.00 

10  -10  -60 

3 horses 

33.3 

20.00 

li 

li 

10  -10  -60 

31.7 

19.00 

10  -10  -60 

4 horses 

35.0 

21.00 

li 

li 

10  -10  -60 

33.3 

20.00 

10  -10  -60 

6 horses 

38.3 

23.00 

H 

li 

10  -10  -60 

36.7 

22.00 

10  -10  -60 

Hplpprs,  bottle  beer 

22.5 

13.50 

li 

li 

10  -10  -60 

Kansas  City: 

Oilers  and  wipers,  engine-/ 

43.8 

21.00 

li 

1 

8-8-48 

39.6 

22.17 

li 

(8) 

8-8-56 

Stablemen 

28.6 

18.00 

8 50c. 

1 

7 9 - 9 -63 

First  stablemen 

31.7 

20.00 

8 50c. 

1 

7 9 - 9 -63 

Chauffeurs — 

Trucks  less  than  2 tons .... 

38.9 

21.00 

8 50c. 

7 50c. 

9-9-54 

Shipping  or  trucks,  2 tons 

and  over 

40.7 

22.00 

8 50c. 

7 50c. 

9-9-54 

Helpers  route 

31  5 

17  00 

6 50c. 

7 50c. 

9-9-54 

Helpers  shipping 

35.2 

19.00 

8 50c. 

7 50c. 

9-9-54 

Drivers — 

Bottle  beer 

21.7 

13.00 

s 50c. 

7 50c. 

» 10  -10  -60 

2 or  3 horses,  route  or  route 

and  shipping 

37.0 

20.00 

8 50c. 

7 50c. 

9-9-54 

2 horses 

33.3 

18.00 

6 50c. 

7 50c. 

9-9-54 

3 horses  route 

38.9 

21.00 

6 50c. 

7 50c. 

9-9-54 

Helpers  bottle  beer 

30  7 

16  60 

6 50c. 

7 50c. 

9-9-54 

Washers,  boiler 

43.8 

21.00 

li 

1 

8-8-48 

Hours  and  Pay , Missouri's  Union  Toilers 
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BREWERY  AND  BOTTLING  HOUSE  WORKMEN— Continued. 


Occupation  and  city 
considered. 

May  15,  1916. 

May  1 

, 1915. 

Rate  of 

wages- 

Hours — 

Full  day; 
Saturdays; 
Full  week. 

Number  of  mos.  with  Sat- 
urday half  holiday 

Rate  of 
wages — ■ 

Hours — 

Full  day; 
Saturdays; 
Full  week. 

Per  hour 

1 

Per  week,  full  time 

For  overtime 

For  work  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays 

Per  hour 

Per  week,  full 
time 

Regular 

rate  multi- 

Cents. 

Dolls. 

plied  bu— 

Cents. 

Dolls. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

Barrel  packers,  crate  handlers, 

36.5 

17.50 

I5 

li 

8-8-48 

34.4 

16.50 

8-8-48 

39.4 

18.90 

H 

li 

8-8-48 

36.9 

17.70 

8-8-48 

30.2 

14.50 

U 

li 

8-8-48 

28.1 

13.50 

8-8-48 

35.0 

16.80 

U 

li 

8-8-48 

32.5 

15.60 

8-8-48 

38.1 

18.30 

li 

8-8-48 

35  6 

17. 10 

8-8-48 

Latoners 

21.9 

10.50 

H 

li 

8-8-48 

18.8 

9.00 

8-8-48 

Maltsters,  day 

49.0 

23.50 

H 

1 

8-8-48 

45.8 

22.00 

8-8-48 

Maltsters,  night 

51.0 

24.50 

lj 

1 

8-8-48 

47.9 

23.00 

8-8-48 

Maltsters,  first,  day 

72.1 

34.62 

H 

8-8-48 

67.3 

32.31 

8-8-48 

Maltsters,  first,  night 

72.1 

34.62 

H 

1 

8-8-48 

Oilers 

37.5 

18.00 

li 

1 

8-8-48 

35.1 

16.85 

8-8-48 

Oilers  and  cleaners,  auto- 

trucks   

40.6 

19.50 

1} 

1 

8-8-48 

38.5 

18.50 

8-8-48 

Oilers,  cleaners,  and  repairers. 

43.8 

21.00 

li 

1 

8-8-48 

41.7 

20.00 

8-8-48 

Oilers,  power  house  men,  and 

handy  men 

40.6 

19.50 

li 

1 

8-8-48 

38.0 

18.25 

8-8-48 

Stablemen — 

Day 

28.3 

17.00 

li 

1 

10  -10  -60 

26.3 

15.75 

10  -10  -60 

Night 

30.0 

18.00 

li 

1 

10  -10  -60 

26.3 

15.75 

10  -10  -60 

Soakers  and  rinsers 

36.5 

17.50 

H 

li 

8-8-48 

34.4 

16.50 

8-8-48 

Washers,  boilers 

37.5 

18.00 

l 

1 

8-8-48 

34.9 

16.75 

8-8-48 

Washers,  bottle 

36.5 

17.50 

H 

li 

8-8-48 

33.3 

16.00 

8-8-48 

Washhouse  women 

49.6 

22.50 

li 

8-8-48 

43.8 

21.00 

8-8-48 

Washhouse  men,  first 

51.0 

24.50 

U 

li 

8-8-48 

47.9 

23.00 

8-8-48 

Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

Washhouse  women 

47.9 

23.00 

li 

li 

8-8-48 

Washhouse  men,  first 

52.1 

25.00 

li 

li 

8-8-48 

Kansas  City: 

Elevator  men  

39.6 

19.00 

li 

2 

8-8-48 

Labelers,  etc 

24.0 

11.05 

i± 

2— li 

8-8-48 

Engineers,  chief 

66.7 

32.00 

H 

1 

8-8-48 

Engineers,  assistants 

52.1 

25.00 

li 

1 

8-8-48 

Firemen 

43.8 

21.00 

1| 

1 

8-8-48 

Washhouse  men / 

47.9 

23.001 

\ 

52.1 

25.00/ 

li 

8-8-48 

37.5 

18.00 

8-8-48 

St.  Louis: 

Engineers 

58.3 

28.00 

li 

1 

8-8-48 

50  0 

28.00 

8-8-48 

Firemen 

40. 1 

19.25 

1 

1 

8-8-48 

37.5 

18.00 

8-8-48 

Labelers,  etc 

24.0 

11.05 

li 

li 

8-8-48 

20.8 

10.00 

8-8-48 

6 Actual  rate,  in  cents,  per  hour.  * And  various  commissions  on  returned  empties. 

7 Actual  rate,  in  cents,  per  hour,  for  Sundays;  for  holi- 
days, work  one-half  day,  paid  for  full  day. 


BUILDING  TRADES. 


Asbestos  workers — 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City 

Bricklayers — 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City 

Building  laborers — 

St.  Louis • 

Kansas  City — 

Building 

Plumbing 

Carpenters — 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City 

Cement  workers:  Finishers — 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City 

Cement  workers:  Finishers’  help- 
ers— 

Kansas  City 


67.5 

29.70 

I2 

li 

56.3 

24.75 

li 

2 

75.0 

33.00 

2 

2 

75.0 

33.00 

li 

2 

30.0 

13.20 

li 

2 

37.5 

18.00 

li 

2 

40.0 

17.60 

li 

2 

62.5 

27.50 

2i 

2 

65.0 

28.60 

I2 

2 

62.5 

27.50 

li 

2 

65.0 

28.60 

li 

2 

50.0 

22.00 

li 

2 
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BUILDING  TRADES— Continued. 


May  15,  1916. 


May  1,  1915. 


Rate  of  wages — 


Occupation  and  city 
considered. 


•xi 

a 


o 


B 


Cents. 

Dolls. 

Cement  workers:  Laborers — 

St.  Louis 

40.0 

17.60 

Composition  roofers — 

26.40 

St.  Louis 

60.0 

Kansas  City 

45.0 

21.60 

Elevator  constructors — 

St.  Louis 

68.8 

30.25 

Kansas  City 

65.6 

31.50 

Elevator  constructors’  help- 
ers— 

St.  Louis 

42.5 

18.70 

Kansas  City 

40.0 

19.20 

Engineers— 

33.00 

St.  Louis 

75.0 

Two  engines 

87.5 

38.50 

Kansas  City 

70.0 

30.80 

Hod  carriers — 
St.  Louis — 

Brick  men 

47.5 

20.90 

Mortar  men 

50.0 

22.00 

Kansas  City 

45.0 

19.80 

Inside  wiremen — 

St.  Louis 

75  0 

33.00 

Kansas  City 

65.0 

28.60 

Inside  wiremen:  Fixture  hang- 
ers— ■ 

St.  Louis 

65.0 

28.60 

Kansas  City 

56.3 

24.75 

Lathers — 

St.  Louis— 

Metal 

68.8 

30.25 

Wood 

$3  per 

1000  lath 

Kansas  City — 

30.25 

Metal 

68.8 

Wood 

56.3 

24.75 

Marble  setters — 

St.  Louis 

68.8 

30.25 

Kansas  City 

68.8 

30.25 

Painters — 

St.  Louis. 

62.5 

27.50 

Kansas  City • 

60.0 

26.40 

Painters:  Sign — 

St.  Louis 

68.8 

30.25 

Kansas  City 

75.0 

33.00 

Plasterers — 

St.  Louis 

75.0 

33.00 

Kansas  City 

Plasterers’  laborers — • 

75.0 

33.00 

St.  Louis 

56.3 

24.75 

Kansas  City 

45.0 

19.80 

Plumbing  and  gas  fitters — 
St.  Louis— 

Plumbers 

75.0 

33.00 

Gas  fitters 

75.0 

33.00 

Kansas  City 

75.0 

33.00 

Sheet-metal  workers — 
St.  Louis — 

Building  work 

60.0 

26.40 

Railroad  shops,  road  A . . . . 

36.0 

19.44 

Railroad  shops,  road  B . . . 

37.0 

19.94 

Railroad  shops,  road  C 

38.0 

20.52 

Railroad  shops,  road  D . . . 

37.5 

20.25 

Railroad  shops,  road  F . . . . 

37.0 

19.98 

Kansas  City — 

Building  work 

62.5 

27.50 

Railroad  shops,  roads  B and 

1 

D 

37.0 

17.76 

Railroad  shops,  road  E . . . . 

37.0 

19.94 

Railroad  shops,  road  E . . . . 

37.0 

22.19 

Railroad  shops,  road  F . . . . 

35.0 

18.86 

Regular 
rate  multi- 
plied by — 


U 2 

H 2 
H 2 

2 2 

2 2 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1* 

2 

1J 

2 

I5 

2 

2 

2 

2 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


2 2 

2 2 

2 2 


li 

lj 

1* 

H 

H 

1* 

li 

li 
H 
1 h 

lj  | 


Hours — 

Full  day; 
Saturdays; 
Full  week. 


8-4-44 


8-4-44 

8-8-48 

8-4-44 

8-8-48 


8-4-44 

8-8-48 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 


8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 


8-4-44 

8-4-44 


8-4-44 

8-4-44 


8-4  -=-44 
8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 


8-4-44 
8-4  -44 

8-4  -44 
8-4-44 

8-4  -44 
8-4  -44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 


8-4-44 

8-4-44 

8-4-44 


8- 4-44 

9- 9-54 
9-8-53 

9- 9-54 
9-9-54 
9-9-54 

8-4-44 

8- 8-48 

9- 8-53 

10- 9  -59 
9-8-53 


Si* 

~ <T> 

Rate  of 
wages — 

Hours — 

Full  day; 
Saturdays; 
Full  week. 

£-2, 

o.* 
3 t. 
\ ? 

: rji 

Per  hour 

Per  week,  full 
time 

12 

12 

Cents. 

Dolls. 

12 

65.6 

28.88 

8-4-44 

12 

40.0 

17.60 

8-4-44 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

68.8 

30.25 

8-4-44 

68.8 

30.25 

8-4-44 

35.5 

19.17 

9-9-54 

12 

1 
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BUILDING  TRADES— Continued. 


Occupation  and  city 
considered. 

May  15,  1916. 

May  1,  1915. 

Rate  of  wages — 

Hours— 

Full  day; 
Saturdays; 
Full  week. 

Number  of  mos.  with  Sat- 
urday half  holiday 

Rate  of 
wages — 

Hours — 

Full  day; 
Saturdays; 
Full  week. 

Per  hour 

Per  week,  full  time 

For  overtime 

For  work  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays 

Per  hour 

| Per  week,  full 
time 

Regular 

rate  multi- 

Cents. 

Dolls. 

vlied  by — 

Cents. 

Dolls. 

Sheet-metal  workers — K.  C. — 

Railroad  scops,  road  G . . . . 

35.0 

18.90 

1} 

If 

9-9-54 

Railroad  shops,  road  H . . . . 

38.0 

20.52 

If 

If 

9-9-54 

Slate  and  tile  roofers — 

St.  Louis 

75.0 

33.00 

if 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

Kansas  Cit.v 

62.5 

27.50 

if 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

Steam  fitters— 

St  Louis 

75.0 

33.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

Kansas  City 

75.0 

33.00 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

Sprinkler  fitters 

68.8 

30.25 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

62.5 

27.50 

8-4-44 

Steam  fitters’  helpers — 

St  Louis 

37.5 

16.50 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

Kansas  City 

37.5 

16.50 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

Sprinkler  fitters’  helpers . . . 

34.4 

15.13 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

Stonemasons — 

St  Louis 

70.0 

30.80 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

* 

Kansas  City 

62.5 

27.50 

U 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

Structural  iron  workers — 

St.  Louis 

67.5 

29.70 

If 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

65.0 

28.60 

8-4-44 

Kansas  City 

68.8 

30.25 

1} 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

Structural  iron  workers:  Fin- 

ishers— 

St  Louis 

67.5 

29.70 

if 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

65.0 

28.60 

8-4-44 

Kansas  City 

68.8 

30.25 

If 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

Tile  layers — 

St  Louis 

68.8 

30.25 

1$ 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

Kansas  City 

75.0 

33.00 

if 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

Tile  layers’  helpers — 

St  Louis 

37.5 

16.50 

if 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

TTo-nQQo  f'lif.v 

37.5 

16.50 

if 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

CHAUFFEURS,  TEAMSTERS  AND  DRIVERS. 


t.  Louis,  Mo.: 

Drivers,  baggage  and  parcel 

delivery — 

1-horse  truck 

20.2 

13.00 

1 

U 

10f— lOf— 64f 

18.9 

12.50 

11  -11  -66 

2-horse  truck  

22.8 

14.70 

1 

If 

10j-10|-64f 

21.5 

14.20 

11  -11  -66 

2-horse  truck,  capacity 

5,000  pounds  or  over 

25.6 

16.50 

1 

If 

10|-10!-64f 

24.2 

16.00 

11  -11  -66 

3-horse  truck 

27  4 

17.70 

1 

If 

10f-10f-64f 

26.1 

17.20 

11  -11  -66 

Drivers,  coal — 

Wagon,  capacity  of  5,000 

pounds  or  less 

20.5 

13.50 

1 

Hf 

11  -11  -66 

18.2 

12.00 

11  -11  -66 

2 horses 

24.3 

16.00 

1 

1 If 

11  -11  -66 

22.7 

15.00 

11  -11  -66 

3 horses 

28.0 

18.50 

1 

‘If 

11  -11  -66 

27.3 

18.00 

11  -11  -66 

Divers,  department  store — 

1 horse 

23.3 

14.00 

21 

If 

If 

10  -10  -60 

21.7 

13.00 

10  -10  -60 

2 horses 

25.0 

15.00 

2 1 

10  -10  -60 

23.3 

14.00 

10  -10  -60 

Drivers  f urniture 

28.3 

17.00 

1 

H 

10  -10  -60 

26.2 

16.50 

10  -10  -60 

1 horse 

27.5 

16.50 

1, 

1, 

10  -10  -60 

24.6 

15.50 

10f-10f-63 

2 horses  

29.2 

17.50 

If 

If 

10  -10  -60 

26.2 

16.50 

10f-10f-63 

Drivers  ice  delivery 

27.3 

3 18.00 

1 

4 30c. 

3 11  -11  -66 

Drivers,  milk  delivery — 

Route,  retail  or  wholesale 

14.3 

5 14  00 

1 

1 

14  -14  -98 

Special-delivery  truck 

14.3 

14.00 

1 

1 

14  -14  -98 

1 -horse  station  wa^on 

12.2 

12.00 

1 

1 

14  -14  -98 

2-horse  station  wa^on 

14  3 

14  00 

1 

1 

. 14  -14  -98 

Drivers  public  carriage 

17.9 

15^00 

6 25c. 

1 

12  -12  -84 

Drivers,  general — 

1 -horse  truck 

20.2 

13.00 

1 

If 

10f-10|-64f 

18.9 

12.50 

11  -11  -66 

2-horse  truck,  capacity  less 

than  5,000  pounds 

22.8 

14.70 

1 

If 

10|-10f-64f 

21.5 

14.20 

11  -11  -66 

2-horse  truck,  capacity 

5,000  pounds  or  over. . . . 

25.6 

16.50 

1 

If 

10f-10f-64f 

24.2 

16.00 

11  -11  -66 

3-horse  truck 

27.4 

17.70 

1 

If 

10J-10|-64f 



26.1 

17.20 

11  -11  -66 

L— 10 
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CHAUFFEURS,  TEAMSTERS  AND  DRIVERS— Continued. 


Occupation  and  city 
considered. 

May  15,  1916. 

May  1,  1915. 

Rate  of  wages- 

Hours— 

Full  day; 
Saturdays; 
Full  week. 

Number  of  mos.  with  Sat- 
urday half  holiday 

Rate  of 
wages — 

Hours — 

Full  day; 
Saturdays; 
Full  week. 

Per  hour 

1 

Per  week,  full  time 

For  overtime 

For  work  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays 

Per  hour 

Per  week,  full 
time 

Regular 

rate  multi- 

Cents. 

Dolls. 

vlied  bu — 

Cents. 

Dolls. 

Drivers,  general — St.  Louis — 

4-horse  truck 

29.3 

18.90 

1 

1* 

10f-10f-64i 

27.9 

18.40 

11  -11  -66 

Pull-up  driver 

20.2 

13.00 

1 

li 

10f-10f-64i 

19.2 

12.69 

11  -11  -66 

Drivers’  helpers — 

F urniture 

26.7 

16.00 

1 

H 

10  -10  -60 

25.8 

15.50 

10  -10  -60 

Ice  delivery 

23.3 

14.00 

1 

4 30c. 

10  -10  -60 

1 -horse  wagon 

25.0 

15.00 

li 

li 

10  -10  -60 

23.0 

14.50 

IOj-IOj-63 

2-horse  truck 

26.7 

16.00 

I5 

li 

10  -10  -60 

23.8 

15.00 

IOj-IOj-63 

Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

Drivers — 

Retail,  bakery 

26.7 

6 16.00 

1 

1 

10  -10  -60 

Wholesale,  bakery 

30.0 

7 18.00 

1 

1 

10  -10  -60 

Wholesale,  bakery 

30.0 

8 18.00 

1 

1 

10  -10  -60 

Pie  wagon 

26.7 

» 16.00 

1 

1 

10  -10  -60 

1 horse,  light  ^vagon 

20.0 

12.00 

1 

H 

10  -10  -60 

2 horses,  light  wagon 

22.5 

13.50 

1 

1^ 

10  -10  -60 

2 horses,  heavy  wagon 

25.0 

15.00 

1 

li 

10  -10  -60 

3 horses 

30.0 

18.00 

1 

lj 

10  -10  -60 

2-ton  truck 

27.5 

16.50 

1 

10  -10  -60 

3-ton  truck 

30.0 

18.00 

1 

li 

10  -10  -60 

4-ton  truck 

33.3 

20.00 

1 

u 

10  -10  -60 

5-ton  truck 

33.3 

20.00 

1 

li 

10  -10  -60 

1 For  Labor  Day,  double  time. 

2 And  25  cents  for  supper,  after  6 p.  m. 

3 60  hours  and  $15  per  week,  November  to  April,  inclu- 
sive. 

4 Actual  rate,  in  cents,  per  hour,  for  Sundays;  for  holi- 
days, time  and  one-half. 


6 And  various  commissions  on  sales. 

6 Actual  rate,  in  cents,  per  hour. 

7 $16.15  per  week,  November  to  April,  inclusive. 
* $3  per  day. 


GRANITE  AND  STONE  TRADES. 


Granite  cutters — 
St.  Louis — 

Outside 

60.0 

26.40 

n 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

Inside 

50.0 

22.00 

li 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

Machine 

56.3 

24.75 

n 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

Stone  cutters — 

St.  Louis 

62.5 

27.50 

h 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

Kansas  City 

62.5 

27.50 

H 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

METAL  TRADES— RAILROAD  CARSHOPS. 


Blacksmiths— 

St.  Louis — 

Manufacturing  shops 

Outside 

Railroad  shops,  road  A . . . . 
Railroad  shops,  road  B — 

First  fire 

Second  fire 

Miscellaneous  fires 

Light  fires 

Railroad  shops,  road  C — 

Big  fire 

Second  fire 

Miscellaneous  fires 

Miscellaneous  fires 

Light  fire 

Car  fire 

Railroad  shops,  road  E . . . . 
Railroad  shops,  roads,  F,  G 

and  I 

Railroad  shops,  road  H . . . . 


33.3 

18.00 

li 

li 

9-9-54 

65.0 

28.60 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

41.5 

22.36 

li 

li 

•9-8-53 

45.0 

24.25 

n 

li 

•9-8-53 

43.0 

23.17 

ii 

li 

•9-8-53 

40.0 

21.55 

li 

•9-8-53 

36.0 

19.40 

li 

li 

•9-8-53 

46.5 

25.11 

li 

9-9-54 

42.0 

22.68 

n 

li 

9-9-54 

41.0 

22.14 

n 

• li 

9-9-54 

39.0 

21.06 

1* 

li 

9-9-54 

39.5 

21.33 

li 

li 

9-9-54 

34.5 

18.63 

ij 

li 

9-9-54 

52.0 

24.96 

ii 

ii 

8-8  -48 

40.0 

21.60 

li 

li 

9-9-54 

41.5 

* 22.41 

li 

ii 

9-9  «-54 

12 

41.0 

22.14 

9-9-54 
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METAL  TRADES— RAILROAD  CARSHOPS— Continued. 


Occupation  and  city 
considered. 


May  15,  1916. 


Rate  of  wages- 


O.GG 

a 


Hours — 

Full  day; 
Saturdays; 
Full  week. 


May  1,  1915. 


Number  of  mos.  with  Sat- 
urday half  holiday 

Rate  of 
• v ages — 

Hours — 

Full  day; 
Saturdays; 
Full  week. 

Per  hour 

Per  week,  full 
time 

Cents. 

Dolls. 

• 

Blacksmiths — Kansas  City — 
Railroad  shops,  road  A . . . . 
Railroad  shops,  road  B . . . . 
Railroad  shops,  road  C . . . . 
Railroad  shops,  first  fire, 

road  D 

Railroad  shops,  freight  fire, 

road  D 

Railroad  shops,  road  E — 

First  fire 

Second  fire 

Light  fire 

Railroad  shops,  road  F . . . . 
Railroad  shops,  road  H — 

Frame  fire 

Second  fire 

Heavy  car  fire,  or  engine 

fire,  or  tool  fire 

Ordinary  fire 


Regular 

rate  multi- 

Cents. 

Dolls. 

'plied 

by— 

36.0 

19.44 

1! 

9-9-54 

35.0 

16.80 

11 

11 

8-8-48 

35.0 

18.90 

u 

U 

9-9-54 

41.0 

22.14 

ij 

14 

9-9-54 

39.0 

21.06 

1 h 

11 

9-9-54 

45.0 

24.25 

h 

u 

19-8-53 

43.0 

23.17 

15 

1 9 - 8 -53 

36.0 

19.40 

15 

h 

1 9 - 8 -53 

39.0 

21.01 

h 

h 

1 9 - 8 -53 

44.0 

23.76 

ll 

11 

9-9-54 

42.5 

22.95 

11 

H 

9-9-54 

41.5 

22.41 

is 

H 

9-9-54 

34.5 

18.63 

11 

h 

9-9-54 

1  Scale  became  43.5  cents  on  June  1,  1916. 

2 Work  50  hours,  paid  for  51;  53  hours,  paid  for  54,  Oc- 
tober to  April,  inclusive. 

3 No  scale  on  May  1,  1915. 

4 Scale  became  41  cents  on  June  1,  1916. 

5 Scale  became  38.5  cents  on  June  1,  1916. 

6 Work  53  hours,  paid  for  53  hours  and  53  minutes. 

7 Scale  became  48.5  cents  on  June  15,  1916. 


8 Scale  became  46.5  cents  on  June  15,  1916. 
* Scale  became  45.5  cents  on  June  15,  1916. 
19  Scale  became  48.5  cents  on  June  1,  1916. 

11  Scale  became  46.5  cents  on  June  1,  1916. 

12  Scale  became  45.5  cents  on  June  1,  1916. 

13  Scale  became  43.5  cents  on  June  1,  1916. 

14  Scale  became  40.5  cents  on  June  1,  1916. 


jksmiths’  helpers — 
t.  Louis — 

Manufacturing  shops 

23.0 

12.42 

H 

14 

9-9-54 

Outside 

40.0 

17.60 

2 

2 

8-4-44 

Railroad  shops,  road  A . . . . 

23.0 

12.19 

H 

11 

29  - 8 -53 

Railroad  shops,  road  B — 

First  fire 

28.0 

15.09 

U 

14 

29  - 8 -53 

Second  fire 

25.5 

13.74 

1* 

H 

29  - 8 -53 

Miscellaneous  fires  0 r 

light  fire 

24.5 

13.20 

h 

H 

29  - 8 -53 

Kansas  City — 

Railroad  shops,  road  A . . . . 

19.0 

10.26 

h 

H 

9-9-54 

Railroad  shops,  road  B 

20.0 

9.60 

u 

H 

8-8-48 

Railroad  shops,  road  C . . . . 

19.5 

10.53 

h 

ll 

9-9-54 

Railroad  shops,  road  D 

26.0 

14.04 

h 

1* 

9-9-54 

Railroad  shops,  road  E— 

First  fire 

28.0 

15.00 

14 

ll 

29  - 8 -53 

Second  fire 

25.5 

13.74 

14 

14 

29  - 8 -53 

Light  fire 

24.0 

12.93 

h 

H 

29  - 8 -53 

Railroad  shops,  road  F . . . . 

26.0 

14.01 

h 

U 

29  - 8 -53 

Railroad  shops,  road  H — 

Second  fire 

26.0 

14.04 

H 

14 

9-9-54 

Heavy  car  fire  or  tool  fire. 

24.5 

13.23 

u 

H 

9-9-54 

Ordinary  fire 

23.5 

12.69 

H 

H 

9-9-54 

12 

12 

* 

• 

1 For  first  two  hours;  double  time  thereafter. 

2 Work  53  hours,  paid  for  53  hours  and  53  minutes. 

3 Scale  became  23.5  cents  on  June  13,  1916. 

4 Work  50  hours,  paid  for  51;  work  53  hours,  paid  for  54; 
October  to  April,  inclusive. 


5 Scale  became  24.5  cents  on  June  13,  1916. 

6 Scale  became  28  cents  on  June  1,  1916. 

7 Scale  became  27.5  cents  on  June  1,  1916. 

8 Scale  became  26.5  cents  on  June  1,  1916; 


40.0 

19.80 

11 

11 

9 - 44-491 

4 

1 , 

45.0 

22.28 

11 

11 

8-4-44 

4 

41.5 

22.41 

U 

11 

9-9-54 

41.5 

22.36 

11 

11 

9-8-53 

42.5 

22.95 

U 

11 

9-9-54 

42.5 

22.95 

11 

11 

9-9-54 

40.0 

21.60 

3 U 

2 

9-9-54 

56.3 

27.00 

2 

2 

8-8-48 

41.0 

22.14 

H 

U 

9-9-54 

Boiler  makers — 

St.  Louis — 

Manufacturing  shops .... 

Outside 

Railroad  shops,  road  A . . 
Railroad  shops,  road  B . . 
Railroad  shops,  road  C . . 
Railroad  shops,  roundhouse 
Kansas  City — 

Manufacturing  shops 

Outside 

Railroad  shops,  road  A . . . . 
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METAL  TRADES— RAILROAD  CARSHOPS— Continued. 


Occupation  and  city 
considered. 

May  15,  1916. 

May  1,  1915. 

Rate  of  wages— 

Hours — 

Full  day; 
Saturdays; 
Full  week. 

Number  of  mos.  with  Sat- 
urday half  holiday 

Rate  of 
wages — 

Hours — 

Full  day; 
Saturdays; 
Full  week. 

Per  hour 

Per  week,  full  time 

For  overtime 

For  work  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays 

Per  hour 

Per  week,  full 
time 

Regular 

rate  multi- 

Cents. 

Dolls. 

plied,  by — 

Cents. 

Dolls. 

Boiler  makers — Kansas  City — 

39.0 

18.72 

1| 

li 

8-8-48 

41.0 

19.68 

li 

li 

8-8-48 

41.0 

22.14 

H 

li 

9-9-54 

41.5 

22  36 

H 

li 

4 9 - 8 -53 

41.0 

22.09 

H 

li 

4 9 - 8 -53 

41.5 

22.41 

if 

li 

9-9-54 

40.0 

21.60 

li 

li 

9-9-54 

Railroad  shops,  road  J 

41.0 

22.14 

li 

li 

9-9-54 

40.0 

21.60 

9-9-54 

40.5 

21.87 

li 

li 

9-9-54 

Boiler  makers’  helpers — 

St.  Louis — 

25.0 

12.38 

li 

1 li 

8 9 - 4J-49i 

4 

28.1 

13.92 

H 

1 li 

7 8 — 4 -44 

4 

22.0 

11.88 

li 

li 

9-9-54 

25.5 

13.77 

li 

li 

2 9 - 9 -53 

23.5 

12.69 

li 

li 

9-9-54 

Kansas  City — 

20.0 

10.80 

1 li 

2 

9-9-54 

50.0 

24.00 

2 

2 

8-8-48 

25.0 

12.00 

li 

8-8-48 

Railroad  shops,  road  D . . . . 

26.0 

14.04 

H 

li 

9-9-54 

Railroad  shops,  road  E . . . . 

25.5 

13.74 

li 

li 

2 9 - 8 -53 

Railroad  shops,  road  F . . . . 

25.0 

13.47 

l| 

li 

2 9 _ g _53 

Railroad  shops,  road  H . . . . 

24.0 

12.96 

li 

li 

9-9-54 

Railroad  shops,  road  I 

23.5 

12.69 

U 

li 

9-9-54 

- 

Railroad  shops,  roads  J and 

K 

25.0 

13.50 

n 

li 

9-9-54 

Core  makers — 

Kansas  City 

45.0 

24.30 

n 

2 

9-9-54 

40.0 

21.60 

9-9-54 

St.  Louis 

44.4 

23.98 

h 

2 

9-9-54 

38.9 

21.00 

9-9-54 

Machinists — 

Kansas  City — 

Manufacturing  shops 

50.0 

24.00 

4li 

2 

8-8-48 

40  0 

21.60 

9-9-54 

Tool  and  die  makers 

52.5 

25.20 

4 h 

2 

8-8-48 

42.5 

22.95 

9-9-54 

Breweries 

26.40 

4 u 

2 

8-8-48 

Outside 

62.5 

27.50 

1 li 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

Railroad  shops  roads  C and 

D 

41.0 

22.14 

li 

li 

9-9-54 

Railroad  shops,  road  B . . . . 

40.0 

19.20 

li 

li 

8-8-48 

Railroad  shops,  road  E . . . . 

41.5 

22.36 

li 

li 

2 9 - 8 -53 

Railroad  shops,  road  F . . . . 

41.0 

22.09 

U 

li 

2 9 - 8 -53 

Railroad  shops,  road  G . . . . 

38.0 

20.52 

H 

li 

9-9-54 

Railroad  shops,  road  H . . 

41.5 

22.41 

ii 

li 

9-9-54 

Railroad  shops,  roads  I and 

K 

40.0 

21.60 

li 

li- 

9-9-54 

St.  Louis — 

Manufacturing  shops 

37.0 

19.98 

li 

2 

0 9 - 9 -54 

Tool  and  die  makers 

45.0 

24.30 

H 

2 

*9-9-54 

Specialists 

27.5 

14.85 

li 

2 

0 9 - 9 -54 

Breweries 

55.0 

26  40 

1 li 

2 

8-8-48 

52.5 

25.20 

OO 

OO 

OO 

Outside 

62.5 

27.50 

H 

19  2 

8-4-44 

12 

Printing  machinery  repair 

shops 

50.0 

24.00 

4li 

2 

8-8-48 

Railroad  shops,  roads  A and 

F 

41.5 

22.41 

li 

li 

9-9-54 

Railroad  shops,  roads  B and 

K 

41.5 

22.36 

i| 

li 

7 9 - 8 -53 

Railroad  shops,  road  C . . . . 

42.0 

22.68 

n 

li 

9-9-54 

Railroad  shops,  road  C . . . . 

42.5 

20.40 

li 

1| 

8-8-48 

Railroad  shops,  road  C . . . . 

42.0 

20.16 

h 

8-8-48 

Railroad  shops,  road  C, 

nightwork 

42.5 

22.95 

li 

li 

9-9-54 

Railroad  shops,  road  G . . . . 

41.0 

22.14 

li 

li 

9-9-54 

Railroad  shops,  road  H . . . . 

41.5 

22.41 

li 

li 

9-9-54 

Railroad  shops,  road  K . . . 

41.5 

24.89 

li 

li 

1 10  - 9 -59 

Machinists’  helpers— 

St.  Louis — 

Railroad  shops,  road  A . . . . 

18.5 

9.99 

li 

li 

9-9-54 

Railroad  shops,  road  B 

21.0 

11.32 

li 

li 

6 9 - 8 -53 
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METAL  TRADES— RAILROAD  CARSHOPS— Continued. 


Occupation  and  city 
considered. 


Machinists  helpers — St.  Louis — 
Railroad  shops,  roads  B and 

K 

Railroad  shops,  road  C . . . . 
Railroad  shops,  road  C . . . . 
Railroad  shops,  road  C ... . 
Railroad  shops,  road  F . . . . 
Railroad  shops,  road  G . . . 
Railroad  shops,  roads  B and 

K,  nightwork 

Kansas  City- 

Breweries  

Outside 

Railroad  shops,  road  D . . 
Railroad  shops,  road  E . . . . 
Railroad  shops,  road  E . . . 
Metal  polishers  and  buffers — 

Kansas  City 

St.  Louis 

Stove  works 

Molders,  iron — 

St.  Louis — 

Iron 

Brass. . . 

Kansas  Citv 


May  15,  1916. 

May  1, 1915. 

Rate  of  wages- 

5 c 

Rate  of 

p 0 
VJ 

wages — 

$ 

ct> 

O 

0 ^ 
Q-  0 
p •=< 

Hours — 

p-  ^ 
SL  0 

HH 

Hours — 

er 

$ 

O 

<<! 

co  <3 

Full  day; 

Full  day; 

c 

l 

CD 

P O 

Saturdays; 

g*B 

2-g 

cr 

B ^ 

CD  ^ 

Saturdays; 

r1 2 3 

a-*- 

Full  week. 

ol* 

c 

• i 

Full  week. 

B 

CD 

CTO 

2-° 

p < 
'<  2 . 

? 

: pr 

I" 

• 

S-‘CZ2 
P c 

'•  cr 

:.  f 

1 a 

Regular 

rate  multi- 

Cents. 

Dolls. 

plied 

bg- 

Cents. 

Dolls. 

20.0 

10.78 

H 

li 

5 9 - 8 -53 

22.0 

11.88 

H 

9-9-54 

7 20.0 

10.80 

n 

H 

9-9-54 

7 20.0 

9.60 

h 

1^ 

8-8-48 

24.0 

12.96 

H 

l| 

9-9-54 

20.0 

10.80 

H 

9-9-54 

20.0 

12.00 

I5 

* 10  - 9 -59 

36.0 

17.28 

4H 

2 

8-8-48 

43.8 

19.25 

4 H 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

20.0 

10.80 

li 

1| 

9-9-54 

20.0 

10.78 

li 

H 

5 9 - 8 -53 

23.5 

12.66 

5 9 - 8 -53 

45.0 

21.60 

n 

8-8-48 

40.0 

21.60 

9-9-51 

40.0 

21.60 

H 

2 

4 9 - 9 -54 

36.0 

19.44 

49  - 9 -54 

5 45.0 

22.28 

li 

2 

9 - 45-495 

• 12 

7 41 . 7 

22.50 

n 

2 

9-9-54 

38  9 

21  00 

9-9-54 

7 38. 9 

21.00 

u 

2 

9-9-54 

45.0 

24.30 

H 

2 

9-9-54 

40  0 

21.60 

9-9  -54 

4 Double  time  after  midnight.  7 Scale  became  44.4  cents  on  June  5,  1916. 

5 Scale  became  41.7  cents  on  September  1,  1916. 


Pattern  makers,  wood — 
St.  Louis — 
Manufacturing  shops 

Jobbing  shops 

Steel  works 

Railroad  shops 


50.0 

25.00 

2 

9-5-50 

12 

60.0 

26.40 

2 

8-4-44 

12 

58.5 

28.96 

I5 

2 

9 - 4§-49| 

12 

53.0 

26.50 

9-5-50 

39.0 

20.67 

Is 

Is 

9-8-53 

MILLWORK. 


Carpenters — 

St.  Louis  

36.0 

17.28 

2 

2 

8§-  41-48 
9-9-54 

12 

Kansas  City 

40.0 

21.60 

li 

2 

PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING— BOOK  AND  JOB. 


Bindery,  women — 

Kansas  City 4 

St.  Louis — 

Machine  operators 

Table  work 

Book  binders — 

St.  Louis — 

Cutters 

Finishers,  first  class 

Finishers,  second  class 

Forwarders,  blank  work,  or 
folding  machine  operators 

Rulers,  first  class 

Rulers,  second  class 


'.16. 7 

8.00 

H 

I2 

85-  5|-48 

14.6 

7.00 

8§-  5^-48 

2 19.8 

9.50 

3 1| 

2 

8-8-48 

18.8 

9.00 

8-8-48 

4 17.7 

8.50 

•li 

2 

8-8-48 

16.7 

8.00 

8-8-48 

41.7 

20.00 

•li 

2 

8-8-48 

39.6 

19.00 

8-8-48 

2 50.0 

24.00 

2 

8-8  -48 

47.9 

23.00 

8-8  -48 

3 45 . 8 

22.00 

•li 

2 

8-8-48 

43.8 

21.00 

8-8-48 

41.7 

20.00 

•li 

2 

8-8-48 

39.6 

19.00 

8-8-48 

4 47. 9 

23.00 

•li 

2 

8-8-48 

45.8 

22.00 

8-8-48 

543.8 

21.00 

•li 

2 

8-8-48 

41.7 

20.00 

8-8-48 

1 Double  time  after  midnight. 

2 Scale  became  51  cents  on  July  1,  1916. 

3 Scale  became  46.9  cents  on  July  1,  1916. 


4 Scale  became  49  cents  on  July  1,  1916. 

5 Scale  became  44.8  cents  on  July  1,  1916. 


Hours  and  Pay,  Missouri's  Union  Toilers , 
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PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING— BOOK  AND  JOB— Continued. 


Occupation  and  city 
considered. 


May  15,  1916. 


Rate  of  wages — 


"C  B 


Hours — 

Full  day; 
Saturdays; 
Full  week. 


May  1,  1915. 


sl5 

ft*. 


Rate  of 
wages — 


Hours — 

Full  day; 
Saturdays; 
Full  week. 


Kansas  City — 

Cutters  pamphlet 

Cutters,  paper,  or  finishers 
and  forwarders,  first 

grade,  or  rulers 

Finishers,  second  grade,  or 

rulers,  faint  line 

Forwarders,  second  grade . . 


Cents. 

37.5 

43.8 

39.6 
38.5 


Dolls. 

18.00 

21.00 

19.00 

18.50 


Regular 
rate  multi- 
plied, by — 


U 


28-8-48 


28-8  -48 

28  - 8 ^8 
28-8  -48 


Cents . 

35.4 

41.7 

37.5 

36.5 


Dolls. 

17.00 

20.00 

18.00 

17.50 


28-8  -48 


2 8-8-48 


28-8  -38 
28-8  -48 


2 Hours  vary,  but  total  48  per  week. 


Composition — 

Kansas  City 

St.  Louis:  English  and  German 


43.8 

21 

.00 

n 

19 15. 8 

22 

00 

11  n 

2 

8-8-48 
8 - 8 -48  43.8  21.00 


8 - 8 -48 


19  Scale  became  46.7  cents  on  July  1,  1916. 


11  Double  time  after  11  p.  m. 


Electrotypers,  batterymen  and 

builders — 

St.  Louis 

4 33. 3 

16.00 

»U 

2 

8f-  4 i-48 

12 

3 Double  time  after  10  p.  m.  and  after  5 p.  m.  on  Satur- 
day. 


4 Scale  became  39.6  cents  on  July  1,  1916. 


Electrotypers,  finishers,  and 
molders — 

St.  Louis — 

Finishers 

45.8 

22.00 

2 

Molders 

‘47.9 

23.00 

2 

Kansas  City 

546.9 

22.50 

H 

2 

I-  4|-48 
l-  4i-48 
-8-48 


1 Double  time  after  10  p.  m.  and  after  5 p.  m.  on  Satur- 
day. 

5 Scale  became  50  cents  on  September  1,  1916. 

8 Scale  became  50  cents  on  July  1,  1916. 
•Scale  became  52.1  cents  on  July  1,  1916. 

Linotype  operators— 

St.  Louis — 

English 

1 52. 1 

25.00 

“li 

n 

2 

8-8-48 

50.0 

24.00 

8-8-48 

German 

50.0 

24.00 

2 

8-8-48 

Kansas  City 

57.3 

27.50 

n 

8-8-48 



1 Scale  became  53.1  cents  on  July  1,  1916. 

10  Double  time  after  1 1 ] 

p.  m. 

Machine  tenders — 

St.  Louis 

|6  52  1 

1 25.00 

7 H 

1 2 

1 8-8-48 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 Scale  became  53.1  cents  on  July  1,  1916. 

7 Double  time  after  1 1 

p.  m. 

Machinist  operators — 

Kansas  City 

Press  feeders — 

St.  Louis — 

Cylinder  presses,  24  by  36 
inches  or  over,  automatic 
presses,  or  hand-folding 
folding  machines,  or  auto- 
matic folding  machines, 
or  lithographic  presses, 

over  No.  2 

Cylinder  presses,  less  than 
24  by  36  inches,  or  litho 
graphic  presses,  No.  2 or 


Cylinder,  aluminograph,  and 
two-color  presses,  two  au 
tomatic  feederson  machini 
less  than  24  by  36  inches 
rotary  web 


Off-set  presses. 


62.5 

30.00 

H 

8-8-48 

4 33. 3 

16.00 

2 

8-8-48 

31.3 

15.00 

8-8-48 

527.1 

13.00 

2 

8-8-48 

25.0 

12.00 

8-8-48 

635.4 

17.00 

2 

8-8-48 

0 

33.3 

16.00 

8-8-48 

7 44. 8 

21.50 

1 U 

2 

8-8-48 

(*) 

(8) 

(8) 

•43.8 

21.00 

lH 

2 

8-8-48 

(8) 

(8) 

(*) 

835.4 

17.00 

2 

8-8-48 

(8) 

(8) 

f8) 

1 Double  time  after  midnight. 

4 Scale  became  34.4  cents  on  July  1,  1916. 
6 Scale  became  28.1  cents  on  July  1,  1916. 
6 Scale  became  36.5  cents  on  July  1,  1916. 


7 Scale  became  45.8  cents  on  July  1,  1916. 

8 Press  not  in  use  in  1915. 

‘Scale  became  44.8  cents  on  July  1,  1916. 
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PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING-BOOK  AND  JOB-Continued. 


May  15, 1916. 

May  1 

, 1 915. 

Rate  of  wages— 

Hours — 

Full  day; 
Saturdays; 
Full  week. 

Number  of  mos.  with  Sat- 
urday half  holiday 

Rate  of 
wages — 

Hours — 

Full  day; 
Saturdays; 
Full  week. 

Per  hour 

Per  week,  full  time 

For  overtime 

For  work  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays 

Per  hour 

Per  week,  full 
time 

Regular 

rate  multi- 

Cents. 

Dolls. 

■plied 

by— 

Cents. 

Dolls. 

535.4 

17.00 

6 li 

2 

8-8-48 

7 29. 2 

14.00 

6H 

2 

8-8-48 

*33.3 

16.00 

2 

8-8-48 

Occupation  and  city 
considered. 


Press  feeders — Kansas  City- 
Cylinder  presses,  patent  in- 


Pony  presses 

Press  assistants,  cylinder 
presses,  24  by  36  inches  or 
over,  or  automatic-feed 
cylinder  presses,  or  rotary 
web  presses 


6 Scale  became  37.5  ce  nts  on  September  9,  1916. 
6 Double  time  after  9 p.  m. 


7 Scale  became  31.3  cents  on  September  9,  1916. 
* Scale  became  35.4  c nts  on  September  9,  1916. 


441 . 7 

20.00 

!li 

2 

8-8-48 

39.6 

19.00 

8-8-48 

543.8 

21.00 

2 

8-8-48 

41.7 

20.00 

8-8-48 

645.8 

22.00 

*i| 

2 

8-8-48 

43.8 

21.00 

8-8-48 

45.8 

22.00 

lz 

2 

8-8-48 

7 54.2 

26.00 

*11 

2 

8-8-48 

52.1 

25.00 

8-8-48 

*47.9 

23.00 

'll 

2 

8-8-48 

45.8 

22.00 

8-8-48 

•53.1 

25.50 

llJ 

2 

8-8  -48 

51.0 

24.50 

8-8-48 

Pressmen,  cylinders— 

Kansas  City — 

Operating  1 press  24  by  36 
inches  or  under,  or  2 
presses  24  by  36  inches  or 
under,  under  a foreman. 
Operating  1 press  38  by  56 
inches  or  under . . . 
Operating  1 cylinder  press 
24  by  36  inches  or  under 
and  2 platen  presses  .... 
Operating  rotary  litho- 
graphic presses,  or  offset 
lithographic  presses,  or 
stone  - bed  lithographic 


Men  in  charge  of  2 or  more 


Operating  1 press  over  38  by 
56  inches,  or  1 two-color 
press  o r double-ender 
press,  or  2 presses  24  by 
36  inches  or  under,  or  2 
presses  under  a foreman  . 

Operating  1 double-roll  ro- 
tary press 


1 Double  time  after  midnight. 

4 Scale  became  43.8  cents  on  September  9,  1916. 

5 Scale  became  45.8  cents  on  September  9,  1916. 
® Scale  became  47.9  cents  on  September  9,  1916. 


7 Scale  became  56.3  cents  on  September  9,  1916. 

* Scale  became  50  cents  on  September  9,  1916. 

• Scale  became  55.2  cents  on  September  9,  1916. 


St.  Louis- 

Operating  1 press 

Operating  2 presses  less 
than  24  by  36  inches,  or 
1 single  Harris  press  15 
by  18  inches  or  less,  or  1 
automatic  press,  o r 1 
press  less  than  24  by  36 
inches  and  1 or  2 platen 


Operating  lithographic  or 
transferring  presses 


n37.5 

18.00 

2H 

2 

8-8-48 

35.4 

17.00 

1241.7 

20.00 

2H 

2 

8-8  -48 

39.6 

19.00 

52.1 

25.00 

H 

2 

*8-8-48 

41.7 

20.00 

-48 


8-8-48 
* 8 - 8 -4q 


1 Scale  became  50  cents  on  August  1,  1916. 

2 Double  time  after  midnight. 


12  Scale  became  42.7  cents  on  July  1,  1916. 


Operating  1 cylinder  press 
over  24  by  36  inches  and 
1 or  2 platen  presses,  or 
1 automatic  and  1 or  2 
platen  presses,  or  1 press 
24  by  36  inches  and  1 
press  with  automatic 
feeder 

145.8 

22.00 

* 11 

2 

8-8-48 

43.8 

21.00 

-48 

Operating  1 Harris  press  15 
by  18  inches  or  less  and 
1 or  2 platen  presses 

*46.9 

22.50 

2H 

2 

8-8-48 



43.8 

21.00 

8-8-48 

Hours  and  Pay , Missouri’s  Union  Toilers, 
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PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING— BOOK  AND  JOB— Continued. 


May  15,  1916. 

May  1,  1915. 

Rate  of 

wages- 

ijf 

Rate  of 

e-g. 

wages — 

'c  ST 

Occupation  and  city 

CD 

0-0 

Hours — 

p-"* 
P o 

Hours — 

considered. 

pr 

■A 

O 

Full  day; 

5?*-  J 

CD 

2".  CD 
H *-i 

Full  d^y; 

c 

CO 

to  O 

Saturdays; 

cf  o 

P- 

P 

CD  ^ 

Saturdays; 

. 

pr 

3- 

O.PT 

Full  week. 

SJ  * 

§ 

• $ 

Full  week- 

g 

B 

CO 

pro 
o P 

% 1 

r 

; ft 

f 

CO 

aim 

|f 

: | 

full 

Regular 

Pressmen,  cylinders — 

rate  multi- 

St.  Louis — 

Cents. 

Dolls. 

plied  by — 

Cents. 

Dolls. 

Operating  1 double  - per- 

fecting press,  or  1 cylin- 
der press  less  than  24  by 
36  inches  and  1 auto- 
matic press,  or  1 two- 
color  Harris  press  15  by 

18  inches  or  less,  or  2 

single  Harris  presses  15 
by  18  inches  or  less,  or  2 
presses  24  by  36  inches 
and  over,  or  1 press  24  by 
36  inches  and  over  and 

1 single  Harris  press  15 
by  18  inches  or  less,  or  1 

double-roll  rotary  press, 
second  position,  or  1 two- 

color  press 

4 49.0 

23.50 

2 14 

2 

8-8-48 

46.9 

22.50 

8-8-48 

Operating  1 single  rotary 

press 

5 55. 2 

26.50 

2 14 

2 

8-8-48 

46.9 

22.50 

8-8-48 

Operating  1 cylinder  press 

over  24  by  36  inches  and 
1 automatic  press,  or  1 

two  - color  Harris  press 
over  15  by  18  inches,  or  2 
automatic  presses 

6 54. 2 

26.00 

2 14 

2 

8-8-48 

52.1 

25.00 

8-8-48 

Operating  offset  litho- 

graphic presses 

58.3 

28.00 

li 

2 

7 8 - 8 -48 

52.1 

25.00 

7 8 - 8 -48 

Operating  1 press  68  inches 

and  over 

4 49  0 

23.50 

2H 

2 

8-8-48 

(«) 

(.) 

(») 

1 Scale  became  46.9  cents  on  July  1,  1916. 

2 Double  time  after  midnight. 

3 Scale  became  47.9  cents  on  July  1,  1916. 

4 Scale  became  50  cents  on  July  1,  1916. 

8 Scale  became  56.3  cents  on  July  1,  1916. 


8 Scale  became  55.2  cents  on  July  1,  1916. 

7 Hours  vary,  but  total  48  per  week. 

8 Press  not  in  use  in  1915. 

• Total  49  hours,  but  one  hour  in  each  week  is  paid  for  as 
overtime. 


Pressmen,  plate — 

Kansas  City- 

Operating  1 press 

Operating  2 presses 

Operating  3 presses 

Operating  4 presses 

Operating  5 to  7 presses . 


4 35. 4 

17.00 

2 H 

2 

8-8-48 

33.3 

16.00 

8-8-48 

4 37.  5 

18.00 

2 14 

2 

8-8  -48 

35.4 

17.00 

8-8-48 

5 39. 6 

19.00 

2 14 

2 

8-8-48 

37.5 

18.00 

8-8-48 

641  7 

20.00 

• 2 14 

2 

8-8-48 

39.6 

19.00 

8-8-48 

743 . 8 

21.00 

2 14 

2 

8-8-48 

41.7 

20.00 

8-8-48 

2 Double  time  after  midnight.  8 Scale  became  43.8  cents  on  September  9,  1916. 

4 Scale  became  39.6  cents  on  September  9,  1916.  7 Scale  became  45.8  cents  on  September  9,  1916. 

5 Scale  became  41.7  cents  on  September  9,  1916. 


St.  Louis — 

Operating  1 or  2 presses,  or 
one  28-inch  coupon  press, 
or  1 press  with  automatic 
feed 

8 33. 3 

16.00 

3 14 
*14 

2 

8-8-48 

31.3 

15.00 

8-8-48 

Operating  3 presses,  or  1 
hand-feed  press  and  1 
automatic-feed  press .... 

7 36. 5 

17.50 

2 

8-8-48 

34.4 

16.50 

8-8-48 

Operating  4 presses,  or  one 
42-inch  coupon  press,  or 
1 press  with  automatic 
feed  a n d 2 hand  - feed 
presses,  or  2 presses  with 
automatic  feed 

*39.6 

19.00 

3 14 

2 

8-8-48 

37.5 

18.00 

8-8-48 

3 Double  time  after  midnight. 

6  Scale  became  34.4  cents  on  July  1,  1916. 


7  Scale  became  37.5  cents  on  July  1,  1916. 
• Scale  became  40.6  cents  on  July  1,  1916. 
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PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING— NEWSPAPERS. 


Occupation  and  city 
considered. 

May  15,  1916. 

May  1,  1915. 

Rate  of  wages — 

Hours — 

Full  day; 
Saturdays; 
Full  week. 

Number  of  mos.  with  Sat- 
urday half  holiday 

Rate  of 
wages — 

Hours — 

Full  day; 
Saturdays; 
Full  week. 

Per  hour 

Per  week,  full  time 

For  overtime 

For  work  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays 

Per  hour 

Per  week,  full 
time 

Compositors,  day  work — 

Kansas  City 

59.4 

28.50 

1 f 

If 

8-8-48 

St.  Louis — 

English 

58  7 

27  00 

C1) 

1 

7§-  7f-46 

German 

58.7 

23.47 

l 

1 

6f-  6f-40 

1 For  first  hour;  double  time  thereafter. 

Compositors,  night  work — 

Kansas  City 

St.  Louis — 

English 

62.5 

66.7 

66.7 

30.00 

30.00 

26.67 

(«) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8-8-48 

7f-  7f-*45 
7f-10  -40 

59.4 

28.50 

8-8-48 

German 

19  If  cents  per  minute  until  5 a.  m.;  If  cents  per  minute  thereafter. 

Linotype  operators,  day  work— 
Kansas  City 

59.4 

1411  0 
58.7 

28.50 

If 

(16) 

1 

19  If 

1 

1 

8-8-48 

1?  6f-  6f  — 39 
6f-  6f-40 

St.  Louis — 

English 

German 

23.47 

19  On  7-day  newspapers,  regular  rate.  19  After  6 p.  m.  1 Yt  cents  per  minute. 

14  Per  1,000  ems  nonpariel. 

Linotype  operators,  night  work — 
St.  Louis — 

English 

6 13.0 
66.7 
62.5 

C) 

1 

If 

1 

1 

1 

19  6f-  6f-39 
7f-10  -40 
8-8-48 

• 

German 

26.67 

30.00 

Kansas  City 

59.4 

28.50 

8-8  -48 

* Per  1,000  ems,  nonpariel.  19  Minimum;  maximum,  7lA,  hours  per  day,  45  per  week. 

• If  cents  per  minute  after  5 a.  m. 


Machine  tenders,  day  work — 

Kansas  City 

St.  Louis 


62.5 

30.00 

If 

If 

58.7 

27.00 

(19) 

1 

8-8-48 
7f-  7f-46 


19  1 1-6  cents  per  minute  until  6 p.  m.;  llA  cents  per  minutes  thereafter. 


Machine  tenders,  night  work — 
Kansas  City 

62.5 

30.00 

If 

2 66.7c. 

1 

8-8-48 

St.  Louis 

66.7 

30  00 

1 

7f-  7f-45 

2 Actual  rate,  in  cents,  per  hour. 


Pressmen,  web  presses,  night 
work — 

Kansas  City — 

Head  pressmen 

Journeymen 

St.  Louis — 

Head  pressmen 

Journeymen 

Stereotypers,  day  work — 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City 

Stereotypers,  night  work — 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City 


53.1 

25.50 

If 

1 

8-8-48 

46.9 

22.50 

If 

1 

8-8-48 

61.3 

27.60 

If 

1 

7f-  7f-45 

52.0 

23.40 

If 

1 

7f-  7f-45 

57  5 

27.60 

If 

1 

8-8-48 

56.3 

27.00 

1 

1 

8-8-48 

64.2 

27.60 

If 

1 

7-8-43 

56.3 

27.00 

1 

1 

8-8-48 

50.0 

43.8 

24.00 

21.00 

8-8-48 
8-8  -48 

53.8 

25.80 

8-8-48 

60.0 

25  80 

7-8-43 

Missouri  Labor  Press , 1917 . 
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SOFT  DRINK  ESTABLISHMENT  EMPLOYES. 


Occupation  and  city 
considered. 


May  15,  1916. 

Rate  of  wages — 

hj 

►d 

S 

CT> 

O 

Hours— 

Cr* 

cr 

o 

P 

VJ 

Full  day; 

o 

£ 

g 

< 

a> 

“ I 

Saturdays; 

i* 

Full  week. 

g 

B 

a> 

c-o 

2-a 

3. 

<T> 

5J  co 

P c 
™ *? 

May  1,  1915. 


v; 

o-o 


5.' 3. 
vs  S- 


Rate  of 
wages — 


Hours — 

Full  day; 
Saturdays; 
Full  week. 


Bottlers,  washers,  labelers — 

St.  Louis:  Washers,  bottles . . 
Kansas  City — 

Men  at  washing  and  label- 
ing machines 

Stablemen 


31.3 

15.  OC 

1| 

8-8-48 

25.0 

12.00 

8-8-48 

36.5 

17.50 

H 

(4) 

8-8-48 

34.4 

16.50 

8-8  -4fi 

29.6 

16  00 

5 50c. 

« 50c. 

9-9-54 

27.8 

15  00 

9 - 9 -5* 

■ 4 For  Sundays,  double  time;  for  holidays,  time  and  one- 
half. 

5 Actual  rate,  in  cents,  per  hour. 


6 Actual  rate,  in  cents,  per  hour,  for  Sundays;  work  one 
half  day  on  holidays,  paid  for  full  day. 


43.8 

21.00 

8-8-48 

37.5 

18.00 

8-8-48 

39.6 

19.00 

1| 

(6) 

8-8-48 

37.5 

18.00 

8-8-48 

36.5 

17.50 

l| 

(6) 

8-8-48 

34.4 

16.50 

8-8-48 

Bottlers — 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City . 
Helpers . . . 


1 Hours  vary,  but  total  60  per  week  allowed  7 days  off  each  year  with  pay. 


31.5 

317.00 

1 50c. 

9 50c. 

9-9-54 

29.6 

316.00 

9-9-54 

31.5 

17.00 

i50c. 

9 50c. 

9-9-54 

29.6 

16.00 

9-9-54 

37.0 

20.00 

i50c. 

9 50c. 

9-9-54 

35.2 

19.00 

9-9  -54 

Chauffeurs  and  drivers — 

Kansas  City — 

Chauffeurs  or  drivers,  route 
Chauffeurs,  trucks  under 

1,500  pounds 

Chauffeurs,  trucks  over 
1,500  pounds 


1 Actual  rate,  in  cents,  per  hour. 
3 And  various  commissions. 


9 Actual  rate,  in  cents,  per  hour,  for  Sundays;  for  holi- 
days, work  one-half  day,  paid  for  full  day. 


MISCELLANEOUS  OCCUPATIONS. 


St.  Louis — 

Packers,  furniture 

28.3 

17.00 

1 

if 

10  -10  -60 

27.5 

16.50 

10  -10  -60 

Stablemen 

19.3 

12  46 

1 

if 

10f-lOf-64f 
Ml  -11  -77 

18.2 

12.00 

11  -11  -66 

Stablemen 

16.2 

12.46 

If 

1 

15.6 

12.00 

Ml  -11  -77 

LABOR  PRESS,  MISSOURI,  1917;  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

While  organized  labor,  up  to  the  commencement  of  1918,  had  no  daily  newspapers  in 
Missouri  to  directly  espouse  its  doctrines,  policies  and  other  welfare  issues,  there  existed 
in  1917  numerous  strong  weekly  publications  which  discharged  these  functions.  It  is  prob- 
ably well  to  mention  that  every  national  or  international  labor  organization  of  high  standing 
in  the  country  has  a monthly  publication  which  circulates  among  its  members  and  keeps 
them  thoroughly  informed  on  matters  of  interest  to  their  crafts,  and  also  on  all  state  and 
metropolitan  occurrences  which  have  a bearing  on  unionization  in  general.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  headquarters,  Washington,  D.  C.,  issues  a weekly  newspaper,  entitled 
the  “American  Federation  of  Labor  Weekly  News-Letter,’’  which  in  every  issue  carries  a 
brief  summary  of  important  events  affecting  labor,  occurring  in  industrial,  legislative  and 
judicial  fields,  and  also  such  information  as  will  benefit  the  union  trades  movement  in  gen- 
eral. The  slogan  of  the  publication  is  “agitate,  educate,  organize.” 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  also  issues  a monthly  magazine  bearing  the  title 
“American  Federationist,”  the  official  monthly  organ  of  this  powerful  labor  organization, 
which  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  and  voices  the  demands  of  the  trades-union  movement. 
Hon.  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  is  editor,  and  in 
every  number  are  to  be  found  suitable,  timely  editorials  on  events  affecting  the  welfare  of 
toilers  of  the  United  States  at  large. 

Among  the  weekly  labor  papers  of  Missouri  is  the  St.  Louis  Building  Trades  Council 
Union  News,  indorsed  by  the  St.  Louis  Building  Trades  Council;  Bricklayers,  Stone  and 
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Marble  Masons’  Council;  the  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council;  Metal  Trades  Council;  Car- 
penters’ District  Council;  Teamsters’  District  Council,  and  the  Women’s  Trades  Union 
League.  This  paper  was  launched  in  the  early  part  of  1915,  has  a widespread  influence 
extending  all  over  Missouri,  and  it  has  built  up  an  extensive,  high-class  circulation.  P.  J. 
Morrin  is  editor  and  manager  and  Robert  C.  Krowl,  associate  editor,  both  with  headquarters 
in  room  984,  Syndicate  Trust  building,  St.  Louis. 

In  St.  Louis  is  also  to  be  found  the  St.  Louis  Labor,  a publication  issued  at  966  Chou- 
teau avenue  and  listed  in  the  1916  official  biennial  manual  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  being  “Socialistic”  in  politics,  but,  regardless  of  its  political 
tendencies,  it  is  a publication  which  sponsors  the  cause  of  organized  labor. 

The  Railroad  Telegrapher,  the  monthly  organ  of  the  International  Order  of  Railway 
Telegraphers,  is  issued  from  the  Star  building,  Twelfth  and  Olive  streets,  St.  Louis,  under 
the  supervision  of  L.  W.  Quick,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  international  association  in 
the  interest  of  which  it  is  published. 

For  Kansas  City,  the  leading  weekly  labor  publication  is  the  Labor  Herald  which  has 
been  in  the  field  for  over  half  a generation,  and  in  all  that  time  has  constantly  advocated 
the  doctrines,  policies  and  welfare,  not  alone  for  organized  labor  of  Kansas  City  but  for  all 
in  Missouri. 

In  this  city  are  also  published  the  Railway  Carmen’s  Journal,  the  official  organ  of  the 
Railway  Carmen  of  America,  issued  from  room  506,  Hall  building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  under 
the  supervision  of  William  H.  Weeks,  general  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  organization 
just  mentioned;  and  the  Leather  Workers’  Journal,* the  official  monthly  publication  of  the 
International  Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods,  United  Brotherhood  of — John  J.  Pfiffer, 
general  secretary  and  treasurer,  524  Postal  building,  Kansas  City. 

In  St.  Joseph  are  to  be  found  the  St.  Joseph  Union,  published  weekly  by  the  Union 
Publishing  Company,  and  also  the  St.  Joseph  Eye,  another  labor  organ  of  which  H.  A.  Rauls- 
ton  is  editor  and  publisher. 

In  Jasper  county  are  published  the  Missouri  Trades  Unionist,  Charles  W.  Fear,  editor; 
Mining  News,  Fred  Buehler,  editor,  and  the  Joplin  Socialist,  Charles  E.  Brown,  editor. 

In  Sedalia  are  published  the  Liberator  and  the  Railway  Federationist,  E.  H.  Behrens, 
editor. 

In  Springfield,  for  organized  labor  of  that  city  and  the  surrounding  region,  is  published 
the  “Laborer,”  with  L.  D.  Casebeer,  editor.  In  Elvins,  St.  Francois  county,  the  St.  Fran- 
cois County  Record,  a weekly,  espouses  the  cause  and  looks  after  the  welfare  of  the  lead 
miners  of  Southeast  Missouri.  The  former  editor,  R.  E.  Lashley,  who  for  years  was  active 
in  that  portion  of  Missouri  in  organizing  and  unionizing  lead  miners,  and  who  died  in  Au- 
gust, 1917,  was  succeeded  by  Keith  Poston,  as  editor  and  publisher. 

In  Hannibal,  Marion  county,  is  to  be  found  the  Citizen,  a weekly  paper  with  Jacob 
Prentice  as  editor. 


ORGANIZED  LABOR  IN  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  1917. 

Organized  labor  of  St.  Louis  had  six  active  union  members  in  the  1917,  Forty-ninth 
General  Assembly  of  Missouri,  Senator  Joseph  H.  Brogan,  who  is  a union  mailing  clerk  in 
good  standing,  headed  the  honor  list  though  being  a member  of  the  State  Senate,  it  being 
his  third  term.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  representing  St.  Louis,  were:  William  J. 

McPherson,  a union  painter  and  decorator;  J.  W.  Horner,  liquor  business;  George  F.  Osiek, 
a union  pattern  maker  and  stove  mounter;  Thomas  J.  McNamara,  national  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Asbestos  Workers’  International  Association,  and  Edward  J.  Hogan,  a 
union  soda  water  worker. 

Maurice  J.  Cassidy,  recording  and  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Building  Trades 
Council  of  St.  Louis  and  vicinity,  who  was  a delegate  to  the  Missouri  State  Federation  of 
Labor  convention  which  was  held  in  Jefferson  City  in  September,  1917,  was  a State  Sen- 
ator for  two  years,  1912  and  1913,  representing  South  St.  Louis  in  the  Forty-seventh  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Charles  J.  Lammert,  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Building  Trades  Council,  and  secretary 
and  business  agent  of  the  Painters’  District  Council  of  St.  Louis,  is  a member  of  the  St. 
Louis  Board  of  Election  Commissioners,  having  been  appointed  to  this  exalted  position  by 
Missouri’s  present  Governor,  Frederick  D.  Gardner,  in  the  spring  of  1917. 
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NATIONAL  BUILDING  TRADES  COUNCIL,  1897  TO  1917;  ST.  LOUIS, 
KANSAS  CITY  AND  ELSEWHERE. 

(From  the  Labor  Day  Souvenir  of  the  St.  Louis  Building  Trades  Council, 
September  3,  1917.) 

The  National  Building  Trades  Council  was  organized  in  St.  Louis,  December  20,  1897, 
and  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  walfare  of  all  affiliated  crafts  ever  since.  The 
plan  of  forming  a national  body  originated  and  assumed  definite  shape  that  year  in  St.  Louis, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Steinbiss,  a member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters  and  Decorators,  then  sec- 
retary of  the  St.  Louis  Building  Trades  Council,  taking  the  initiative  steps.  Preliminary 
steps  toward  the  national  body  were  taken  at  a meeting  held  in  early  1897,  and  at  another 
gathering  in  October  of  that  year,  which  session  led  to  the  December  convention. 

The  Sheet  Metal  Workers’  International  Alliance  was  the  first  foster  organization  to 
indorse  the  new  movement,  and  it  elected  two  delegates  to  attend  the  meeting  in  October, 
1897,  but  because  no  provision  had  been  made  to  recognize  international  unions,  they  were 
not  seated  until  the  convention  of  October  2,  1900. 

Twenty-eight  delegates,  representing  Building  Trades  Councils  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Pittsburg,  Milwaukee,  Toledo,  Kansas  City  and  East  St.  Louis,  at- 
tended the  first  convention.  Several  councils  of  other  cities  promising  to  affiliate  in  the 
near  future. 

The  new  organization  was  named  “The  National  Building  Trades  Council  of  America,’’ 
with  headquarters  in  St.  Louis,  Mr.  H.  W.  Steinbiss  being  elected  the  first  secretary-treas- 
urer. The  Brotherhood  of  Painters  and  Decorators  was  the  first  international  union  to  be 
admitted,  and  was  granted  a charter  by  the  new  national  organization  on  February  1,  1898. 
The  Painters  and  Decorators  were  represented  at  the  first  convention  by  former  president, 
Mr.  W.  S.  DeVeaux,  who  was  seated  as  a regular  delegate  by  a vote  of  the  convention. 

In  1899,  at  the  second  annual  convention,  the  national  council  consisted  of  fourteen 
organizations.  At  the  third  annual  convention,  three  national  organizations — the  Brother- 
hood of  Painters  and  Decorators  of  America,  National  Association  of  Steam  and  Hot  Water 
Fitters  and  Helpers  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  of  America,  seventeen 
building  trades  councils  and  six  local  unions  were  affiliated.  At  the  Sixth  annual  conven- 
tion, 1903,  the  membership  included  seven  national  and  international  unions,  seventy-six 
building  trades  councils  and  nineteen  local  unions,  were  in  the  council.  In  1904  the  name 
of  the  organization  was  changed  to  the  International  Building  Trades  Council. 

GROWTH.  NATIONAL  BUILDING  TRADES  COUNCIL. 

In  1905,  the  International  Council  embraced  nine  national  and  international  unions, 
twenty-eight  building  trades  councils  and  five  local  unions.  The  national  or  international 
unions  were  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers;  American  Brotherhood  of  Cement  Workers;  Elec- 
trical Workers;  Composition  Roofers;  Slate  and  Tile  Roofers;  Steam  Fitters  and  Helpecs’ 
International  Association;  Heat,  Frost  and  Asbestos  Workers;  Stone  Masons;  and  the  Inter- 
national Laborers’  Union.  The  chief  local  councils  represented  St.  Louis,  Denver  and  Mil- 
waukee, but  councils  of  many  other  large  cities  still  remained  unaffiliated. 

In  1900,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  at  their  convention  provided  for  a depart- 
ment of  building  trades  to  which  disputes  in  the  building  trades  were  to  be  referred  for  set- 
tlement. The  American  Federation  of  Labor  asserted  the  National  Building  Trades  Council 
was  a dual  organization  because  this  organization  failed  to  affiliate  with  it. 

In  1903  at  a conference  of  structural  trades  held  in  Indianapolis,  a call  was  sent  out 
for  a convention  to  be  held  in  that  city  October  8',  1903,  the  petition  being  signed  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers ; Bricklayers’  and  Masons’ 
International  Union;  International  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers;  Gas  Fitters,  Steam 
Fitters  and  Helpers;  Hod  Carriers  and  Building  Laborers’  International  Union;  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners;  and  the  International  Association  of  Bridge  and 
Structural  Ironworkers.  The  convention  passed  a resolution  declaring  their  friendly  atti- 
tude toward  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  National  Building  Trades  Council, 
but  this  move  was  not  regarded  as  an  overture  toward  affiliation  by  either  of  those  organ- 
izations. 

The  Bricklayers  and  Electrical  Workers  refused  to  affiliate  with  the  Structural  Build- 
ing Trades  Alliance,  which  held  its  first  convention  in  August,  1904,  at  Indianapolis  and 
elected  officers.  In  1905  there  were  affiliated  with  this  body  six  international  organizations, 
and  four  others  'were  decided  eligible:  the  Bricklayers  and  Masons;  Operative  Plasterers; 
Electrical  Workers,  and  Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

The  Structural  Building  Trades  Alliance  ceased  to  exist  when  the  Building  Trades  De- 
partment of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  organized  February  10,  1908.  It  was 
then  composed  only  of  national  and  international  unions  of  structural  building  tradesmen, 
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and  differed  from  the  National  Building  Trades  Council  in  that  the  latter  organization  is 
composed  of  Building  Trades  Councils,  National  Building  Trades  Councils  and  local  unions 
of  building  trades  which  have  no  national  organization. 

The  National  Building  Trades  Council  was  committed  to  a policy  not  to  accept  the 
application  of  any  organization  if  any  conflict  existed  as  to  jurisdiction  claims,  until  such 
conflict  was  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

The  International  Building  Trades  Council,  regardless  of  the  fight  waged  against  it  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Structural  Building  Trades  Alliance,  continued  in 
business  until  September,  1908,  when  a convention,  the  last  one,  was  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
All  of  the  organizations  that  composed  that  grand  organization  are  now  affiliated  with  the 
Building  Trades  Department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  One  of  its  principal 
achievements  was  the  establishment  of  an  eight-hour  working  day  for  five  days  a week  and 
a four-hour  day  on  Saturday.  During  the  life  of  the  International  Building  Trades  Council 
the  wages  of  building  mechanics  doubled. 

4 

BUILDING  TRADES  DEPARTMENT,  A.  F.  OF  L. 

The  Building  Trades  Department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  organized 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  February  10,  1908,  and  the  first  convention  was  held  in  Norfolk,  Va., 
in  September  of  that  year,  and  since  organization  it  has  been  composed  chiefly  of  national 
and  international  unions.  Where  no  national  or  international  union  existed  trades  posses- 
sing a federal  union  charter  issued  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  are  admitted  to 
affiliation  in  local  building  trades  councils.  The  executive  council  of  the  Building  Trades 
Department  consists  of  seven  delegates  of  different  international  or  national  unions,  meet- 
ing quarterly,  between  conventions,  to  consider  all  matters  arising  between  conventions, 
but  their  decisions  are  subject  to  approval  by  the  convention,  to  which  a report  is  made 
annually.  In  1914,  at  the  Philadelphia  convention,  a resolution  to  amend  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  executive  council  so  that  each  national  or  international  union  be  entitled  to  a 
representative  on  same,  was  adopted.  The  San  Francisco  convention  in  1915  rejected  this 
plan  and  the  old  rule  of  seven  members  to  constitute  the  executive  council  was  returned  to. 

The  Building  Trades  Department  issues  a universal  working  card  quarterly.  Each 
national  or  international  union  pays  its  per  capita  tax  to  the  secretary-treasurer  in  addition 
to  the  tax  paid  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  headquarters  are  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  building,  which  was  completed  in  1916. 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  delivered  a stirring  speech  at  the  dedication  ceremonies  attend- 
ing the  opening  of  this  new  building,  in  which  he  commended  the  motives  of  organized  labor. 
The  president  and  secretary-treasurer  are  the  only  paid  officers.  They  are  elected  at  each 
annual  convention,  which  is  held  in  the  same  city  as  is  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
convention,  and  immediately  following  the  adjournment  of  that  body. 

Baltimore  was  the  scene  of  the  last  convention  of  the  Building  Trades  Department,  Nov- 
ember 27  to  29,  1916,  which  was  attended  by  61  delegates  from  19  national  and  international 
unions.  A certificate  of  affiliation  having  been  issued  to  the  Bricklayers’,  Masons’  and 
Plasterers’  International  Union,  their  six  delegates  were  seated,  and  for  the  first  time  since 
the  formation  of  the  Building  Trades  Department,  all  of  the  national  and  international 
unions  of  the  building  industry  were  united  under  the  banner  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  The  admission  of  this  great  organization  brought  70,000  more  trade  unionists 
into  the  fold,  and  it  reflected  great  credit  on  the  officers  of  the  department  for  their  un- 
tiring efforts  in  bringing  about  a unity  of  all  building  crafts. 

The  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer  revealed  the  following  charters  had  been  issued 
since  November,  1915: 

One  international  charter,  to  the  Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers’  International 
Union. 

One  state  charter — The  Ohio  Building  Trades  Council. 

Twenty-four  local  charters  to  cities  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Ten  local  councils  were  rechartered.  Eighteen  local  charters  had  lapsed,  but  despite 
that  fact,  there  had  been  a gain  of  sixteen  local  councils.  The  total  membership  in  Novem- 
ber, 1917,  of  the  Building  Trades  Department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was, 
approximately,  541,643. 


HOW  DISPUTES  ARE  ADJUSTED. 

At  the  Tampa,  Fla.,  convention  a resolution  was  adopted  providing  for  work  to  con- 
tinue without  interruption  when  a jurisdiction  dispute  arose.  Since  then  those  involved 
must  take  the  matter  up  with  the  Building  Trades  Department  in  Washington,  which,  in 
turn,  notifies  the  international  unions  affected  and  requests  that  they  send  a representative 
to  the  locality  in  which  the  disagreement  exists  and  the  department  sends  a representative 
to  act  as  umpire,  his  decision  being  subject  to  approval  by  the  next  convention. 

Each  national  or  international  union  must  file  a claim  outlining  its  jurisdiction  of  work 
as  approved  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  before  it  can  become  affiliated  with  the 
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Building  Trades  Department,  and  all  decisions  in,  jurisdiction  disputes  are  based  on  the 
claims  on  file  at  the  headquarters. 

When  the  work  of  two  or  more  trades  is  along  the  same  lines  an  agreement  is  reached 
between  their  international  officers  to  show  a demarcation  line  for  each  trade  to  be  guided 
by.  A copy  of  same,  duly  signed,  is  kept  on  file  in  the  department’s  office.  The  claims 
and  copies  of  all  agreements  covering  jurisdiction  of  the  various  trades  are  printed  yearly, 
immediately  following  the  annual  convention,  and  all  building  trades  councils  are  supplied 
with  copies  of  same.  Any  alterations  or  amendments  to  the  claims  or  agreements  must  be 
made  in  the  convention. 

The  Baltimore  convention  adopted  a resolution,  known  as  resolution  No.  22,  which 
prevents  any  local  council  from  ordering  a strike  over  a jurisdictional  dispute  without  the 
sanction  of  the  president  of  the  Building  Trades  Department,  and  also  of  the  international 
presidents  of  the  unions  involved. 

The  national  officers  elected  at  the  1916  convention  were:  John  Donlin,  plasterer, 
president;  George  F.  Hedrick,  painter,  first  vice-president;  James  G.  Hannahan,  engineer, 
second  vice-president;  William  J.  McSorley,  lather,  third  vice-president;  D.  D’Alessandro, 
laborer,  fourth  vice-president;  William  L.  Hutcheson,  carpenter,  fifth  vice-president;  Wil- 
liam J.  Spencer,  plumber,  secretary-treasurer. 

ST-  LOUIS  BUILDING  TRADES  COUNCIL,  1917;  HISTORY  AND 
AFFILIATIONS. 

The  Building  Trades  Council  of  St.  Louis  has  existed  since  1887,  and  has  been  affiliated 
with  the  national  and  international  building  trades  councils  since  their  organization,  and  is 
now  affiliated  with  the  Building  Trades  Department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Its  affiliation  with  the  latter  body  was  continuous,  except  in  1911,  a year  in  which  the 
charter  stood  suspended  for  its  failure  to  recognize  the  Steam  Fitters,  affiliated  with  the 
United  Association  of  Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters,  Steam  Fitters’  Helpers;  and  also  refusing  rec- 
ognition to  the  McNulty  faction  of  Electrical  Workers,  both  of  which  organizations  were 
and  still  are  affiliated  with  the  Building  Trades  Department  of  the  American  Federation. 

A new  charter  for  a local  council  in  St.  Louis  was  issued  on  July  9,  1911,  to  W.  S.  Pee- 
bles of  the  Electrical  Workers,  B.  D.'Higgins  of  the  American  Brotherhood  of  Cement  Work- 
ers; B.  J.  Herrick,  E.  R.  Germer  and  Charles  LeRoy  of  the  United  Association  of  Plumbers, 
Gas  Fitters,  Sprinkler  Fitters,  Steam  Fitters  and  Steam  Fitters’  Helpers;  B.  F.  Lamb  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists;  P.  J.  Brice  of  the  Stone  Derrickmen’s  Union;  Jere- 
miah Hurley  of  the  Composition  Roofers,  and  M.  J.  Cassidy  df  the  Hoisting  Engineers.  The 
council,  whose  charter  had  been  revoked,  and  the  new  council,  continued  in  existence  until 
January,  1912,  when  both  councils  were  amalgamated  under  the  new  charter  by  President 
James  Short  of  the  American  Federation  Building  Trades  Department.  When  the  amalga- 
mation took  place  those  trades  having  no  international  or  national  organization,  were 
dropped  by  the  new  council,  and  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  council  ever  since  to  accept 
only  local  unions  of  national  or  international  unions.  The  McNulty  faction  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  and  the  United  Association  of  Steam  Fitters 
and  helpers  were  recognized  by  the  new  council.  Charles  J.  Lammert,  now  Election  Com- 
missioner in  St.  Louis,  has  been  president  of  the  Building  Trades  Council  since  January, 
1912. 

When  two  or  more  local  unions  of  the  same  international  or  national  union  are  affiliated 
with  the  Building  Trades  Council,  their  credentials  must  come  through  a district  council. 
The  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Building  Trades  Council  are  patterned  after  the  consti- 
tution of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Building  Trades  Department. 

This  council  now  has  thirty-five  local  unions  represented  by  sixty-eight  delegates  affil- 
iated with  it. 

The  local  unions  of  bricklayers,  bricklayers’  hod  carriers,  Masons,  marble-setters,  plas- 
terers and  carpenters  are  not  yet  affiliated  with  this  council,  although  an  invitation  to  be- 
come a part  of  same  has  been  extended  to  them. 

BOARD  OF  ARBITRATION,  BUILDING  TRADES  COUNCIL. 

The  board  of  arbitration  acts  between  meetings  of  the  council.  There  are  25  delegates 
to  this  board,  which  is  presided  over  by  the  secretary  of  the  council.  The  board  meets  at 
2651  Locust  street  every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  at  3:00  p.  m.  to  take  up  any 
matter  of  interest  to  the  council. 

If  there  are  any  nonunion  men  of  any  trade  in  the  same  line  as  one  of  our  affiliated 
organizations,  the  business  agent  of  that  trade  registers  a grievance  against  the  work  and  a 
committee  of  all  trades  having  men  on  the  job  is  appointed  to  visit  same  and  endeavor  to 
have  the  owner  or  contractor  employ  union  men  to  execute  the  work. 

Strikes  are  called  only  as  a last  resort,  after  all  peaceful  methods  to  effect  a settlement 
have  been  exhausted,  and  the  necessity  of  a strike  is  a very  remote  possibility.  The  better 
class  of  workmen  are  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  unions,  and  any  owner  or  contractor  readily 
sees  the  advantage  of  having  union  men  on  their  work  in  order  to  get  a first-class  job  in  the 
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quickest  possible  time.  The  employer  realizes  that  men  are  more  capable  of  doing  a day’s 
work  in  eight  hours  at  present  than  they  were  in  ten  hours  in  days  gone  by. 

When  a jurisdiction  dispute  of  minor  importance  arises  on  a job  and  is  reported  at  the 
meeting  of  the  board  of  arbitration,  the  same  is  referred  to  the  council  at  its  regular  meet- 
ings on  Wednesday  night,  when  a committee  is  appointed  from  among  the  journeymen  del- 
egates (business  agents  are  excluded  from  these  committees),  consisting  of  three  or  five,  as 
agreed  upon,  and  they  visit  the  job  where  the  work  in  dispute  is  going  on,  investigate  the 
same,  and  make  a temporary  award  in  accordance  with  the  jurisdiction  claims  and  agree- 
ments found  in  the  “Jurisdiction  Claims  Book.”  The  decision  is  rendered  while  the  commit- 
tee is  on  the  work  and  pertains  only  to  that  job.  The  report  is  read  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  council  for  its  approval  or  rejection.  Either  trade  may  take  an  appeal  through  their 
international  or  national  union  from  the  decision  rendered,  but  in  no  case  is  the  work  stopped. 

On  July  18,  1917,  this  council  adopted  a motion  to  suspend,  forthwith,  any  trade  that 
called  a strike  on  a job  over  a jurisdictional  dispute  against  another  trade  affiliated  with 
this  council,  and  notice  was  sent  to  all  local  unions  of  our  intention  to  enforce  same.  This 
was  done  to  prevent  the  stoppage  of  work  pending  the  settlement  of  jurisdictional  disputes. 

Each  year,  on  Labor  Day,  this  council  has  a picnic  at  Forest  Park  Highlands,  where 
our  friends  are  invited  to  hear  good  speaking,  and  to  enjoy  a genuine  holiday.  Admission 
is  free  until  six  o’clock  in  the  evening.  The  children  are  given  tickets  entitling  them  to  free 
rides  on  the  circle-swing,  mountain  scenic  and  racer  dips  until  3:00  o’clock  p.  m. 

This  year  the  council  will  participate  in  the  Labor  Day  parade  with  the  Central  Trades 
and  Labor  Union.  We  will  form  the  first  division,  under  the  leadership  of  Grand  Marshal 
Charles  J.  Lammert  and  his  aides,  E.  R.  Germer  and  Maurice  J.  Cassidy,  and  after  travel- 
ing the  route  outlined,  our  members  and  their  friends  will  board  cars  at  Compton  and  Lac- 
clede  avenues  and  proceed  to  Forest  Park  Highlands,  where  a good  time  awaits  them. 

OFFICERS,  BUILDING  TRADES  COUNCIL,  1917. 

The  1917  officers  of  the  St.  Louis  Building  Trades  Council  at  present  are:  Charles  J. 

Lammert,  painter,  president;  Fred.  W.  Schultz,  cement  finisher,  vice-president;  Maurice  J. 
Cassidy,  engineer,  secretary;  Charles  T.  Webster,  lather,  financial  secretary;  A.  M.  Brad- 
ford, electrical  worker,  treasurer;  James  P.  Moran,  concreter,  sergeant-at-arms;  Edward  P. 
O’Neil,  sheet  metal  worker;  D.  A.  Cowan,  ironworker,  and  Charles  Jenner,  concreter,  com- 
pose the  board  of  trustees. 

The  St.  Louis  Building  Trades  Council  meets  every  Wednesday  night  at  Unity  Hall, 
2651  Locust  street.  All  of  the  building  trades,  with  the  exception  of  the  bricklayers,  car- 
penters, stonemasons,  marble-setters  and  plasterers,  are  affiliated  with  this  council  and 
send  delegates  to  the  meetings. 

The  days  for  which  double  time  is  claimed  are  Saturday  afternoon,  except  when  other- 
wise noted;  Sunday  and  the  following  holidays  (or  days  observed  as  such);  New  Year’s 
Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day  (when  work  is  permitted).  Thanksgiving  Day  and  Christ- 
mas Day. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  days,  some  of  the  trades  observe  Decoration  Day  as  a 
holiday  and  their  members  are  entitled  to  double  time  for  any  work  done  on  that  day. 

No  craft  is  permitted  to  work  on  Labor  Day  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emer- 
gency when  there  exists  danger  to  life  or  property,  and  then  the  officials  of  the  organization 
must  be  consulted  and  must  give  their  sanction  before  any  work  is  permitted  that  day.  All 
holidays  are  for  the  twenty-four  horn's  of  the  calendar  day. 

The  Building  Trades  Council  reserves  the  right  to  alter  or  amend  the  wages  or  working- 
rules  of  any  affiliated  trades  upon  the  written  request  of  a local  union  or  district  council 
to  do  so.  Such  a request  must  bear  the  seal  of  the  local  union  or  district  council  desiring 
such  changes,  and  the  petition  must  be  read  at  four  consecutive  meetings  of  the  council. 
If  approved,  notice  of  the  changes  in  the  wage-scale  or  working  rules  must  be  sent  to  em- 
ployers in  writing,  four  months  in  advance  of  the  date  upon  which  they  become  effective. 
All  such  employers’  notices  must  carry  the  seal  of  the  local  union  or  district  council  author- 
izing the  change. 

No  local  union  or  district  council  is  entitled  to  the  support  of  the  council  for  any  changes 
in  their  wage-scales  or  working  rules  unless  same  are  approved  by  the  council  in  accordance 
with  the  laws. 

The  policy  of  the  Building  Trades  Council  is  to  complete  all  jobs  without  loss  of  time 
to  the  owners  or  contractors  on  account  of  strikes  or  lockouts,  and  if  contractors  will  employ 
only  union  men  on  their  work,  it  is  guaranteed  that  the  work  will  be  completed  in  the  quick- 
est time. 


AFFILIATED  WITH  ST.  LOUIS  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

In  order  that  the  Building  Trades  Council  may  keep  informed  on  the  outlook  for  busi- 
ness and  the  prospects  of  work  for  its  trades,  it  holds  a membership  in  the  St.  Louis  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  where  it  is  represented  by  the  president,  Charles  J.  Lammert. 
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The  secretary  represents  the  council  on  the  mayor’s  conference  board,  and  a careful 
observation  is  made  to  see  that  the  interests  of  all  affiliated  trades  are  served. 

It  seldom,  if  ever,  occurs  that  this  council  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  any  question  of  public 
importance,  for  as  soon  as  information  reaches  us  relative  to  any  matter  of  interest  to  our 
trades  an  investigation  is  made,  the  result  is  reported  to  the  delegates  at  the  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  council  and  same  is  discussed  in  an  intelligent  manner.  Our  trades  are  then 
notified  of  the  attitude  of  this  body  with  the  necessary  recommendations,  which  are  gen- 
erally followed. 

On  May  2,  1917,  the  Building  Trades  Council  gave  a banquet  to  the  delegates  and  sec- 
retaries of  all  affiliated  unions,  and  the  affair  was  graced  with  the  presence  of  Gov.  F.  D. 
Gardner,  and  other  notable  officials  and  contractors,  all  friends  of  organized  labor.  H.  W. 
Steinbiss,  first  president  and  organizer  of  the  St.  Louis  Building  Trades  Council,  presented 
the  council  with  its  first  banner  which  was  made  in  1897.  The  banquet  was  held  at  the 
Majestic  Hotel  and  proved  to  be  a huge  success,  being  attended  by  150  guests.  It  is  the 
intention  of  this  council  to  celebrate  May  Day  (May  1st)  each  year  with  a similar  banquet. 

Legislation. — This  council  takes  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs  and  copies  of  the 
minutes  of  the  board  of  aldermen  are  kept  on  file.  When  matters  affecting  the  trades  are 
contained  in  any  of  the  bills  introduced  the  same  is  approved  if  it  is  beneficial  or  opposed  if 
injurious  to  them. 

Prevailing  Scale  of  Wages. — During  the  past  year,  this  council,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Central  Trades  and  Labor  Union  and  the  Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers’  Unions,  es- 
tablished a prevailing  scale  of  wages  for  all  mechanics  and  laborers  employed  by  the  city. 
The  union  rates  of  wages  were  fixed  as  the  prevailing  rates,  and  after  a year  of  constant 
effort,  same  was  adopted  by  the  St.  Louis  board  of  aldermen  by  a unanimous  vote  and  was 
signed  by  Mayor  Kiel  on  December  30,  1916.  It  became  effective  on  January  1,  1917. 

Donations. — During  the  past  few  months  the  council  subscribed  and  paid  for  $500 
worth  of  Liberty  bonds  and  advertised  the  slogan,  “A  Liberty  Bond  in  Every  Home,”  on 
envelopes  sent  through  the  mail.  It  also  contributed  $100  to  the  Bed  Cross  Society. 

The  council  voted  unanimously  to  uphold  President  Wilson  in  his  stand  for  democracy, 
which  resulted  in  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war.  It  also  endorsed  the  move- 
ment to  organize  the  Home  Defense  Guards,  under  the  laws  of  Missouri,  and  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Governor,  and  it  stands  ready  to  aid  the  government  in  preserving  law  and  order. 


ST.  LOUIS  BUILDING  TRADES  COUNCIL  AFFILIATIONS,  1917. 

The  Painters  District  Council  meets  at  Unity  Hall,  2851  Locust  street,  every  Friday, 
night  to  deal  with  matters  pertaining  to  the  various  branches  of  the  painting,  paper-hanging, 
glazing  and  art  glass  trades.  The  local  unions  represented  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  vicinity 
are:  Fresco  painters,  No.  23;  General  Painters  Nos.  46,  115  and  137;  Glaziers  No.  513; 

Ornamental  glass  workers  No.  562;  Paper-hangers  No.  341;  Sign-painters  No.  774;  Car 
and  Coach  Painters,  No.  204. 

The  1917  officers  of  the  council  were:  Charles  Mason,  President;  A.  A.  Kramer,  Vice- 

president;  Charles  J.  Lammert,  Secretary  and  Business  Agent;  M.  S.  Doughitt,  Treasurer 
and  William  T.  Robnson,  Custodian.  The  1917-1918  trustees  are:  Frank  Cain,  Charles 

Osborne  and  Samuel  D.  Ferguson.  The  Hall  Committee  consists  of:  George  H.  Smith, 

A.  A.  Kramer,  C.  J.  Lammert,  Wallace  Clifford,  M.  S.  Doughitt,  William  Grossman,  Samuel 

D.  Ferguson  and  J.  V.  Connors.  The  1917  local  business  agents  were:  E.  P.  Downey, 

C.  J.  Eisenring,  C.  J.  Lammert,  and  William  Volmer.  The  office  of  the  District  Council  is 
at  2851  Locust  street. 

The  United  Association’s  Pipe  Trade  Council  of  St.  Louis  and  vicinity  meets  on  the  sec- 
ond Thursday  of  each  month  at  3124  Olive  street.  Representatives  from  unions  of  the 
craft  in  Alton,  East  St.  Louis  and  Belleville  attend  the  meetings.  Local  unions  which  be- 
long to  the  council  are:  Journeymen  Plumbers’  Local  Union  No.  35;  Sprinkler  Fitters’  and 

Helpers’  Local  Union  No.  268;  Steam  and  Gas  and  Steam  Fitters’  Helpers.  The  1917 
officers  of  the  council  were:  Arthur  E.  Black,  president;  J.  W.  Mitchell,  vice-president; 

Joe  O’Connor,  secretary.  The  1917  business  agents  were:  Jasper  Geary,  Plumbers;  Wil- 

liam Francis,  Steam  Fitters  and  Helpers;  Joe  O’Connor,  Gas  Fitters;  Edward  R.  Germer, 
Sprinkler  Fitters  and  Helpers. 

The  Engineers’  Local  Joint  Executive  Board  meets  the  first  Monday  of  each  month  in 
the  Sawyer  building,  810  Olive  street,  to  hear  and  act  on  reports  relative  to  all  union  sta- 
tionary and  hoisting  engineers.  The  local  unions  represented  are:  No.  2,  Stationary,  St. 

Louis:  No.  149,  Stationary  and  Hoisting,  East  St.  Louis;  No.  315,  Hoisting,  St.  Louis;  No. 
519,  Stationary,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  1917  officers  of  the  District  Council  were:  E.  E. 

Francis,  president;  P.  A.  Gauthier,  secretary.  P.  J.  Price  is  the  1917  business  agent. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Bricklayers’  and  Masons’  International  Union  meets 
In  room  324,  Odd  Fellows  building,  Ninth  and  Olive  streets,  every  Tuesday  night  at  eight 
o’clock  to  hear  and  act  on  the  reports  of  the  following  trades:  Bricklayers  and  tuckpoint- 

ers,  local  unions  Nos.  1,  2,  3;  stonemasons  and  marble-setters,  local  union  No.  19;  stone- 
masons, local  union  No.  22.  The  1917  members  of  the  executive  committee  were:  George 

B.  Hatchard,  chairman;  George  P.  Greely,  secretary,  and  Frank  O’Neil,  who  also  was  the 
1917  business  agent  for  the  locals  of  the  bricklayers  and  tuckpointers,  and  Roko  Javanoic, 
business  agent,  stonemasons  and  marble-setters’  locals. 


St.  Louis  Carpenters’  District  Council. 

The  Carpenters’  District  Council  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  meets  every  Tuesday  at  8 p.  m.  at 
3124  Olive  street  to  act  on  the  reports  of  the  various  branches  of  carpentry,  including  car- 
penters, caulkers,  cabinet  makers,  ship-builders  and  millwrights.  These  meetings  are  at- 
tended by  delegates  representing  every  carpenters’  union  of  St.  Louis  and  the  vicinity.  The 
1917  officers  of  the  District  Council  were:  William  M.  Davis,  president;  Joseph  A.  Bur- 
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hors,  vice-president;.!.  W.  Williams,  permanent  secrotary;  A.  J.  Dedman,  financial  secretary; 
Henry  Lockman,  treasurer;  Magnus  Munson,  wardon.  The  1917  board  of  trustees  were: 
Thomas  Walsh,  chairman,  515  Wilmington  road,  W.  Eaton,  H.  Luecke,  Guy  Day,  Herman 
Joern,  George  J.  Haas.  William  Knoepp  and  Emil  Ruhle  wero  the  1917  business  agents. 
Laborers’  District  Council. — The  Hod  Carriers’,  Building  and  Common  Laborers’  Dis- 

[trict  Council  meets  the  second  and  fourth  Thursday  of  each  month  to  receive  and  act  upon 
reports  relative  to  compressed  air  and  foundation  work,  concreting  plasterers,  hod-carriers, 
marble-setters’  helpers,  carpenters’  helpers,  building  laborers,  wreckers  and  excavators.  The 
following  local  unions  send  representatives  to  the  meetings':  No.  22,  Carpenters’  Holpers, 

« Building  Laborers  and  Plasterers’  Hod  Carriers;  No.  53,  Carpenters’  Helpers,  Building  La- 
borers, Wreckers  and  Excavators;  No.  162,  Compressed  Air  and  Foundation  Workers, 
Stonemasons’  Helpers  and  Concreters;  No.  240,  Marble-setters’  Helpers;  No.  184,  Com- 
pressed Air  and  Foundation  Workers,  Stonemasons’  Helpers,  and  Concreters;  No.  309, 
Plumbers’  Laborers. 

The  1917  officers  of  the  District  Council  were:  E.  B.  Roberts,  president;  August  H. 

Moses,  secretary  and  treasurer;  W.  Buchmiller,  vice-president;  Frank  Bird,  sergeant-at-arms. 
The  1917  trustees  were:  Jasper  P.  Moran,  Jasper  Gallagher,  Scott  R.  McCoy.  The  1917 

business  agents  were:  No.  22,  Scott  R.  McCoy,  John  A.  Hanlon,  E.  B.  Roberts:  No.  53, 

John  H.  Taylor;  No.  162,  Charles  Henner;  No.  284,  Jasper  P.  Moran,  and  for  No.  307,  Jasper 
Gallagher. 

The  District  Council  of  the  Bridge,  Structural  and  Ornamental  Ironworkers  meets  on 
the  first  Saturday  of  each  month  at  8 p.  m.  in  the  New  Club  Hall,  Thirteenth  and  Chouteau 
avenue,  to  hear  and  act  on  reports  regarding  the  conditions  of  the  ironworkers,  pile  drivers, 
stone  derrickmen,  riggers,  heavy  haulers,  machinery  movers  and  iron  and  wire  shopmen. 

The  1917  officers  of  the  District  Council  were:  P.  J.  Brice,  president;  Frank  Nolan, 
vice-president;  and  Dan  A.  Cowan,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  1917  business  agents 
were:  Frank  D.  Hall,  structural  and  ornamental  ironworkers;  Frank  Nolan,  pile  drivers, 

heavy  haulers  and  machinery  movers;  P.  J.  Brice,  stone  derrickmen  and  riggers.  The  Dis- 
trict Council  office  is  at  1004  South  Thirteenth  street. 


HOURLY  WAGES;  OVERTIME  AND  HOLIDAY  SCALES,  OTHER 
INFORMATION;  BUILDING  TRADES  AUXILIARIES, 

ST.  LOUIS,  1917. 

In  the  compilation  which  follows  are  given,  in  alphabetical  order,  the  St.  Louis  organ- 
izations which  are  affiliated  with  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  that  city,  and,  for  each 
craft  the  hourly  wages,  including  overtime  and  holiday  rates;  names  and  addresses  of  busi- 
ness agents;  hourly  pay  for  helpers  and  apprentices;  whether  or  not  an  agreement  as  to 
hours,  wages  and  working  conditions,  exist  with  employers,  and  when  such  agreements  ex- 
pire; names  of  delegates  to  the  Building  Trades  Council  and  other  facts  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  general  public. 

Asbestos  Workers,  Pipe  Coverers,  Heat  and  Frost  Insulators. — Affiliated  with  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Heat  and  Frost  Insulators;  wages,  67  3^  cents  per  hour;  time  and 
one-half  for  all  overtime  and  for  Saturday  afternoon ; double  time  for  Sunday  and  every  hol- 
iday. Agreement  with  employers  on  hours  and  wages  expires  December  31,  1917.  The 
delegates  to  the  1917  Building  Trades  Council  were:  Thomas  J.  McNamara,  Jasper  Whalen, 

William  Juede.  Mr.  McNamara,  4833  Natural  Bridge,  the  national  president  of  the  organ- 
ization, is  also  business  agent  and  also  president  of  the  one  union  organization  which  covered 
St.  Louis  and  the  vicinity. 

Boiler  Makers,  Iron  Shipbuilders  and  Helpers. — Affiliated  with  the  International  Union, 
of  Boiler  Makers,  Iron  Shipbuilders  and  Helpers;  wages  for  work  outside  of  shops  and  for 
shops  located  outside  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Wages,  boiler  makers,  70  cents  per  hour;  helpers 
38  cents  per  hour;  foremen,  80  cents  per  hour;  overtime,  time  and  one-half  for  new  work, 
double  time  for  repair  work;  double  time  for  Saturday  afternoon,  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Local  Union  No.  27  meets  every  Thursday,  Harugari  Hall,  southeast  corner  Tenth  and 
Carr  streets;  Frank  Johanningmeyer,  president;  Joseph  Strieb,  secretary,  4018a  California 
avenue;  James  Redmond,  business  agent,  503  Biddle  street;  agreement  with  employers  ex- 
pires July,  1919.  The  delegates,  1917,  to  the  St.  Louis  Building  Trades  Council,  were: 
Thomas  Bunton,  James  Callahan,  James  Downey  and  James  Redmond. 

Bricklayers,  Masons,  Plasterers. — Affiliated  with  Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers’ 
International  Union;  wages,  85  cents  per  hour;  foremen,  not  less  than  90  cents  per  hour; 
bricklayers  on  sewer  work,  $1  per  hour;  no  work  on  Saturday  afternoon;  wages  overtime  and 
Sundays  and  holidays,  double  time.  The  executive  committee  meets  every  Tuesday,  room 
324,  Odd  Fellows  building,  southeast  corner  Ninth  and  Olive  streets;  George  B.  Hatchard, 
president;  George  P.  Greely,  secretary.  An  existing  agreement  with  employers  on  hours, 
time  and  working  conditions  expires  June  21,  1918.  No  delegates  are  sent  to  the  St.  Louis 
Building  Trades  Council. 

Building  Laborers’  and  Carpenters’  Helpers. — Affiliated  with  the  International  Union  of 
Hod  Carriers,  Building  and  Common  Laborers’  Union  of  America;  wages,  37J4  cents  per 
hour  until  October  1,  1917;  after  that  date,  40  cents  per  hour;  time,  44  hours  a week;  over- 
time and  Saturday  until  6 p.  m.,  time  and  one-half;  Saturday  after  6:00  p.  m.,  Sundays  and 
holidays,  double  time;  Scott  R.  McCoy,  business  agent,  Tenth  and  Carr  Streets;  agreement 
with  employers  expires  June  16,  1916. 


TIME  AND  PAY  OF  CARPENTERS. 

Carpenters. — Affiliated  with  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners;  wages, 
skilled,  70  cents  per  hour,  and  foremen,  80  cents  per  hour,  and  millwrights,  70  cents  per 
hour,  and  ship  carpenters  and  caulkers,  5634  cents  per  hour,  and  cabinet  makers,  40  cents 
per  hour.  St.  Louis  has  15  unions  of  carpenters,  but  sends  no  delegates  to  the  St.  Louis 
Building  Trades  Council. 

Cranemen. — Affiliated  with  Local  Union  No.  315,  International  Union  of  Steam  and  Op- 
erating Engineers;  wages,  55  cents  per  hour;  monthly  wages  for  26  or  27  days  (8  hours  each), 
$115;  overtime  and  Saturday  afternoon  on  jobs  when  they  are  paid  by  the  hour. 
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Cement  Finishers. — Affiliated  with  Operative  Plasterers’  and  Cement  Finishers’  Inter- 
national Association;  wages,  62)4  cents  per  hour;  forepaen,  70  cents  per  hour;  overtime,  time 
and  one-half;  Saturday  afternoon  until  four  o’clock,  time  and  one-half;  after  that  hour, 
double  time;  double  time  for  Sundays  and  holidays;  Fred  W.  Shultz,  business  agent,  2601 
Franklin  avenue.  No  agreement  exists  with  employers;  delegates,  1917,  to  Building  Trades 
Council;  Edward  Albin,  Bert  D.  Higgins  and  Fred  W.  Schultz. 

Compressed  Air  and  Foundation  Workers. — Affiliated  with  the  International  Union  of 
Hod  Carriers,  Building  and  Common  Laborers  of  America;  wages — minimum,  $4.50  per 
day;  pressure  superintendent,  75  cents  per  hour;  foremen,  extra  per  day,  $1.00;  assistant 
foremen,  extra  per  day,  50  cents;  overtime,  double  the  above  rates. 

Concreters. — Affiliated  with  the  International  Union  of  Hod  Carriers,  Building  and 
Common  Laborers  of  America;  wages — concreters,  50  cents  per  hour;  blockmen  and  frame- 
setters,  52)4  cents  per  hour;  foremen,  62)4  cents  per  hour;  overtime  and  Saturday  afternoon 
until  5:00  o’clock,  time  and  one-half;  after  5 p.  m.  Saturday  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
double  time;  business  agents,  1917,  Charles  Jenner,  2201a  Franklin  avenue,  and  James  P. 
Moran,  southeast  corner  Tenth  and  Carr  streets.  An  existing  agreement  with  employers 
expires  August  1,  1918. 

Excavators. — Affiliated  with  the  International  Union  of  Hod  Carriers,  Building  and 
Common  Laborers  of  America;  wages,  33  1/3  cents  per  hour  (nine-hour  day);  overtime, 
time  and  one-half,  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  double  time. 

Local  Union  No.  53  meets  every  Friday,  Almac  Hall,  southwest  corner  Jefferson  avenue 
and  Pine  street;  Rev.  Charles  B.  Gugenheimer,  president;  Arthur  D.  Thomas,  secretary, 
6166  Minnesota  avenue;  John  H.  Taylor,  business  agent,  2326  Pine  street.  Agreement  with 
employers  expires  May  1,  1918. 

Firemen. — Affiliated  with  Local  Union  315,  International  Union  of  Steam  and  Operat- 
ing Engineers;  wages — 40  cents  per  hour,  and  on  steam  shovels  and  drag-line  or  trench  ma- 
chines, $83  per  month  or  26  or  27  days.  If  engineer  raises  steam  the  pay  is  40  cents  an  hour 
additional;  overtime  on  Saturday  afternoon  on  jobs  where  paid  by  the  hour,  double  time; 
Sundays  and  holidays,  double  time. 

Gas  Fitters. — Affiliated  with  the  United  Association  of  Plumbers,  Gasfitters,  Steam- 
fitters  and  Steamfitters’  Helpers;  wages,  75  cents  per  hour;  overtime,  Saturday  afternoon, 
Sundays  and  holidays,  double  time. 

Local  Union  No.  562  meets  every  Tuesday,  2228  Olive  street;  J.  J.  O’Brien,  president; 
Palmer  Johnson,  secretary,  2228  Olive  street;  Joe  O’Connor,  business  agent,  2228  Olive 
street. 


EARNINGS  OF  GRANITE  CUTTERS,  AND  HOURS. 

Granite  Cutters. — Affiliated  with  the  Granite  Cutters’  International  Association  of 
America;  wages,  60  cents  per  hour;  overtime  and  Saturday  afternoon,  time  and  one-half; 
Sunday  and  holidays,  double  time. 

St.  Louis  Branch  meets  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  each  month  at  Druids  Hall;  William 
Whalen,  president;  Y.  W.  Wilkinson,  secretary,  3167  Brantner  place.  Agreement  with  em- 
ployers expires  July  31,  1919.  The  1917  delegates  to  the  Building  Trades  Council  were 

V.  W.  Wilkinson  and  Willian  Whalen. 

Elevator  Constructors. — Affiliated  with  the  International  Elevator  Constructors;  wages, 
70  cents  per  hom';  foremen,  not  less  than  76  cents  per  hour,  and  helpers,  45  cents  per  hour; 
overtime,  Saturday  afternoon,  Sundays  and  holidays,  double  time;  Louis  L.  Schaeffer,  busi- 
ness agent,  2651  Locust  street.  Agreement  expires  April  30,  1918,  with  employers.  The 
1917  delegates  to  the  Building  Trades  Council  were:  William  Burmester,  Frederick  W. 

Doyle  and  Louis  L.  Schaeffer. 

Electrical  Workers  (inside  wiremen). — Affiliated  with  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers;  wages — 75  cents  per  hour,  and  foremen,  81  \i  cents  per  hour;  overtime, 
Saturday  afternoon,  Sunday  and  holidays,  double  time;  James  McGinn,  business  agent, 
4281  Ashland  avenue;  agreement  with  employers  expires  July  15,  1918.  The  1917  delegates 
to  the  Building  Trades  Council  were:  A.  M.  Bradford,  J.  A.  Murphy,  James  McGinn  and 

W.  D?  McSorley. 

Engineers. — Affiliated  with  the  International  Union  of  Steam  and  Operating  Engineers; 
wages — all  single-drum  engines  and  only  one  boiler  or  one  boiler  and  any  one  machine  or 
engine,  87)4  cents  per  hour,  and  for  two-drum  engine  or  engines  with  swinging  gear,  or  two 
machines  connected  to  one  boiler,  or  for  operating  more  than  one  engine  or  machine  or  con- 
crete-mixer with  hoist  or  hopper  attached,  and  pile-drivers,  $1  per  hour,  and  for  engineers 
on  locomotive  cranes,  per  month  of  26  or  27  days,  8 hours  each,  $180  (straight  time),  and  for 
engineers  on  steam  shovels,  drag-line  or  trench  machines,  per  month  of  26  or  27  days  (8 
hours  each),  $156  (straight  time),  and  for  engineers  on  road  rollers,  $125  per  month  (straight 
time);  weekly  time,  44  hours;  overtime  and  Saturday  afternoon  on  hoists  and  road  rollers 
and  other  machines  when  not  on  a monthly  scale,  double  time,  and  on  Sunday  and  holidays, 
double  time. 

Local  Union  No.  315  meets  second  and  fourth  Fridays,  T.  M.  Hall,  18  South  Sixth 
street;  William  D.  Boyle,  president;  Maurice  J.  Cassidy,  secretary,  1802  South  Jefferson 
avenue;  Patrick  J.  Brice,  business  agent,  531  Market  street.  No  agreement  ,1917,  with 
employers.  The  1917  delegates  to  the  Building  Trades  Council  were:  Maurice  J.  Qassidy 

and  James  Henry  and  Harry  Summers. 


PAY,  HEAVY  HAULERS  AND  MACHINERY  MOVERS. 

Heavy  Haulers  and  Machinery  Movers. — Affiliated  with  the  International  Association 
of  Bridge,  Structural  and  Ornamental  Ironworkers;  wages — 50  cents  per  horn*  (a  44-hour 
week);  overtime,  time  and  one-half  between  7 a.  m.  and  7 p.  m.,  except  on  Saturday  after- 
noon; all  other  overtime,  double  time. 

Local  Union  No.  43  meets  first  and  third  Thursdays,  New  Club  Hall,  southeast  corner 
Thirteenth  and  Chouteau  avenue;  Daniel  Nance,  president;  R.  E.  Summers,  secretary,  3800 
South  Main  street;  Frank  Nolan,  business  agent,  1026  Dolman  street.  No  agreement  with 
employers  in  1917. 

Hod  Carriers  (brick). — Affiliated  with  the  Building  Laborers’  International  Protective 
Union;  wages — 55  cents  per  hour;  overtime,  when  working  with  bricklayers,  double  time; 
other  overtime,  time  and  one-half;  Saturday  afternoon,  when  not  working  with  bricklayers, 
time  and  one-half,  and  when  working  with  bricklayers,  double  time;  Sundays  and  holidays, 
double  time;  business  agents,  1917 — R.  L.  Phillips,  Kennedy  and  Lambdin  avenues;  Martin 
Barnett,  2752  Easton, venue;  agreement  with  employers  expires  June  1,  1918. 
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Hod  Carriers  (plaster). — Affiliated  with  International  Union  of  Hod  Carriers,  Building 
and  Common  Laborers;  wages — 62 H cents  per  hour;  overtime,  Saturday  afternoon  and  on 
Sunday  and  holidays,  double  time. 

Local  Union  No.  22  meets  second  and  fourth  Tuesdays,  Harugari  Hall,  southeast  corner 
Tenth  and  Carr  streets;  Larry  Brennan,  president;  John  A.  Hanlon,  secretary,  1010  Papin 
street;  E.  B.  Roberts,  business  agent,  3741  Laclede  avenue;  agreement  with  employers  ex- 
pires August  1,  1916;  delegates  to  Building  Trades  Council  were:  James  Gallagher,  John 

A.  Hanlon,  E.  B.  Roberts,  Charles  Jenner,  Joseph  Cullicane,  James  P.  Moran  and  John  H. 
Taylor. 

Ironworkers. — Affiliated  with  the  International  Association  of  Bridge,  Structural  and 
Ornamental  Ironworkers;  wages — 70  cents  per  hour,  and  for  foremen,  80  cents  per  hour; 
overtime,  time  and  one-half  between  7 a.  m.  ^nd  7 p.  m.,  except  on  Saturday  afternoon;  all 
other  overtime,  double  time. 

Local  Union  No.  18  meets  every  Friday,  New  Club  Hall,  southeast  corner  Thirteenth 
and  Chouteau  avenue;  James  Weldon,  president;  Dan  A.  Cowan,  secretary,  1004  South 
Thirteenth  street;  Frank  D.  Hall,  business  agent,  1004  South  Thirteenth  street;  agreement 
with  employers  expires  December  31,  1917;  delegates  to  Building  Trades  Council,  1917: 
Dan  A.  Cowan,  Frank  D.  Hall  and  William  Wells,  Local  Union  No.  18;  Frank  Nolan,  Local 
Union  No.  43;  P.  J.  Brice,  Local  Union  No.  213;  P.  J.  Morrin,  Local  Union  No.  211. 

Ironworkers  (shop  men). — Affiliated  with  the  International  Association  of  Bridge,  Struc- 
tural and  Ornamental  Ironworkers;  wages — first-class  mechanics,  40  cents  per  hour;  second- 
class  mechanics,  37J^  cents  per  hour;  helpers,  30  cents  per  hour,  and  for  apprentices  25 
cents  per  hour;  overtime,  time  and  one-half;  Sunday  and  holidays,  double  time. 

Local  Union  No.  211  meets  every  Tuesday,  New  Club  Hall,  southeast  corner  Thirteenth 
and  Chouteau  avenue;  A.  L.  Green,  president;  Charles  F.  Lubke,  secretary,  1004  South 
Thirteenth  street;  no  agreement  with  employers  in  1917. 


LATHERS  AND  MACHINISTS,  SCALE  OF  WAGES. 

Lathers. — Affiliated  with  the  Wood,  Wire  and  Metal  Lathers’  International  Union; 
wages — 75  cents  per  hour,  and  for  foremen,  67J^  cents  per  hour;  overtime,  double  time,  also 
Sunday.  No  work  on  Saturday  afternoon  or  holidays.  '• 

Local  Union  No.  73  meets  every  Tuesday,  Unity  Hall,  2851  Locust  street;  John  Ahaarn, 
president;  Charles  M.  Livingston,  business  agent,  3508  Brampton  Square,  Maplewood,  Mo.; 
agreement  with  employers  expires  July  1,  1918.  Delegates  to  Building  Trades  Council: 
A.  H.  Eichelberger,  Charles  M.  Livingston  and  Charles  T.  Webster. 

Machinists. — Affiliated  with  the  International  Association  of  Machinists;  wages — 75 
cents  per  hour;  foremen,  80  cents  per  hour,  and  for  helpers,  37^  cents  per  hour;  overtime, 
double  time;  no  work  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Sunday  or  holidays,  except  in  extraordinary 
emergency,  then  the  rates  are  double  time. 

Erecting  Lodge  No.  688  meets  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesdays  of  each  month  at  940 
Chouteau  avenue;  Frank  Doll,  president;  Edward  Braun,  secretary,  940  Chouteau  avenue; 
Ben  F.  Lamb,  business  agent,  room  306,  Sawyer  building,  610  Chestnut  street;  no  agreement 
with  employers  in  1917;  delegates,  1917,  to  Building  Trades  Council:  W.  Boettcher,  William 
Hannon  and  Benjamin  F.  Lamb. 

Marble  Setters. — Affiliated  with  the  Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers’  International 
Union;  wages — 68H  cents  per  hour;  overtime,  Saturday  afternoon,  Sunday  and  holidays, 
double  time. 

Local  Union  No.  22  meets  at  Jefferson  and  Allen  avenues,  first  and  third  Saturdays; 
Frank  Klickerman,  secretary,  3816  South  Compton  avenue;  Roko  Jovanovic,  business 
agent,  room  324,  Odd  Fellows  building;  agreement  with  employers  expires  1919. 

Marble  Setters’  Helpers. — Affiliated  with  the  International  Union  of  Hod  Carriers, 
Building  and  Common  Laborers  of  America;  wages — 40  cents  per  hour  overtime,  time  and 
one-half,  and  for  Saturday  afternoon,  Sunday  and  holidays,  double  time. 

Local  Union  No.  240  meets  second  and  fourth  Fridays,  1300  Pine  street;  John  Roth, 
president;  August  H.  Moses,  secretary,  2915  Florissant  avenue;  n agreement  with  em- 
ployers in  1917. 

Pile  Drivers. — Affiliated  with  the  International  Association  of  Bridge,  Structural  and 
Ornamental  Ironworkers;  wages — 55  cents  per  hour  on  steel  or  iron  piling,  and  for  foremen, 
70  cents  per  hour  on  wood  or  concrete  piling,  and  not  less  than  80  cents  per  hour  on  steel 
or  iron  piling;  overtime,  time  and  one-half,  between  7 a.  m.  and  7 p.  m.,  except  on  Saturday 
afternoon;  all  other  overtime,  double  time. 

Local  Union  No.  43  meets  first  and  third  Thursdays,  Newclub  Hall,  southeast  corner 
Thirteenth  and  Chouteau  avenue;  Daniel  Nance,  president;  R.  E.  Summers,  secretary,  3800 
South  Main  street;  Frank  Nolan,  business  agent,  1026  Dolman  street;  agreement  with  em- 
ployers expires  May  1,  1918. 

Painters  and  Paperhangers. — Affiliated  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators 
and  Paperhangers  of  America;  wages — 62J^  cents  per  hour;  foremen,  when  two  or  more  men 
are  employed,  67^  cents  per  hour;  sign-painters — 75  cents  per  hour;  foremen,  80  cents  per 
hour,  and  for  paperhangers,  65  cents  per  hour;  overtime,  double  time,  and  on  Sunday  and 
holidays,  double  time;  no  work  permitted  between  12:01  and  5:30  p.  m.  on  Saturdays;  busi- 
ness agents,  Edward  P.  Downey,  Charles  J.  Eisenring,  Charles  J.  Lammert,  William  Vol- 
mer;  delegates,  1917,  to  Building  Trades  Council:  W.  S.  Deveaux,  Local  Union  No.  23;  E.  P. 
Downey,  Local  Union  No.  46;  William  Gross  and  Charles  J.  Lammert,  Local  Union  No.  137; 
Charles  Kerry,  Local  Union  No.  341;  Edward  Hill,  Local  Union  No.  513;  R.  B.  Kinch,  Local 
Union  No.  774. 


PLASTERERS  AND  PLUMBERS,  WAGES  AND  HOURS. 

Plasterers. — Affiliated  with  Operative  Plasterers’  and  Cement  Finishers’  International 
Association;  wages — 83  1/3  cents  per  hour,  until  January  1,  1918,  then  87J^  cents  per  hour; 
overtime,  Sunday  and  holidays;  no  work  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

Local  Union  No.  3 meets  every  Monday  at  1414  North  Grand  avenue;  William  Triplett 
president;  Edward  Smyth,  secretary,  4748  Kennerly  avenue;  Robert  E.  Lee,  business  agent, 
4131  Scanlan  place;  no  agreement  with  employers  in  1917. 

Plumbers. — Affiliated  with  the  United  Association  of  Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters  and  Steam 
Fitters  and  Steam  Fitters’  Helpers;  wages — 75  cents;  overtime,  double  time,  and  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  Sunday  and  holidays,  double  time. 

Local  Union  No.  35  meets  every  Monday  at  3124  Olive  street;  Charles  Jackson,  presi- 
dent; Arthur  E.  Black,  secretary,  3024  Olive  street;  James  Geary,  business  agent,  3024  Olive 
street;  no^agreement  with  employers  in  1917.  Delegates,  1917,  to  Building  Trades  Council: 
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James  Geary  and  John  Lothan,  Local  Union  No.  25;  Edward  R.  Germer,  Local  Union  No. 
258;  William  Francis,  Joe  O’Connor  and  L.  D.  Rogers,  Local  Union  No.  562. 

Plumbers’  Laborers. — Affiliated  with  the  International  Hod  Carriers,  Building  and  Com- 
mon Laborers  of  America;  wages — $3.75  per  day  of  eight  hours;  each  member  must  be  paid 
not  less  than  one-half  day  when  he  starts  to  work;  overtime,  and  on  Saturday  afternoon 
until  5 o’clock,  time  and  one-half;  after  5 p.  m.  Saturday,  and  on  Sunday  and  holidays,  double 
time. 

Local  Union  No.  309  meets  second  and  fourth  Wednesdays,  Harugari  Hall,  southeast 
corner  Tenth  and  Carr  streets;  Thomas  Kennedy,  president;  Jasper  Gallagher,  secretary  and 
business  agent. 

Roofers,  Composition. — Affiliated  with  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Composition 
Roofers,  Damp  and  Water-proof  Workers;  wages — 60  cents  per  hour,  and  for  foremen,  65 
cents  per  hour;  overtime,  time  and  one-half;  Saturday  afternoon  and  on  Sunday  and  holi- 
days, double  time. 

Local  Union  No.  1 meets  second  and  fourth  Tuesdays,  T.  M.  A.  Hall,  16  South  Sixth 
street;  William  Potts,  president;  Ed  DeVault,  secretary,  1535  Benton  street;  Jeremiah  T. 
Hurley,  business  agent,  16  South  Sixth  street;  agreement  with  employers  expires  January  1, 
1918;  delegates  to  the  Building  Trades  Council:  Edward  Grimes,  Jeremiah  Hurley,  Thomas 
Hurley  and  William  Pfaff. 

Roofers  (Slate  and  Tile). — Affiliated  with  International  Union  of  Slate  and  Tile  Roofers; 
wages — 75  cents  per  hour;  overtime,  time  and  one-half,  and  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Sunday 
and  holidays,  double  time. 

Local  Union  No.  L meets  first  and  third  Tuesdays,  T.  M.  A.  Hall,  16  South  Sixth  street; 
F.  A.  Rogers,  president  and  business  agent,  813  Walnut  street;  James  T.  Morgan,  secretary, 
16)4  South  Sixth  street;  no  agreement  with  employers  in  1917;  delegates  to  the  Building 
Trades  Council:  William  Clark,  George  Harvey  and  Frank  Rogers. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  (Tinners).- — Affiliated  with  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers’ 
International  Alliance;  wages — 62)4  cents  per  hour  until  January  1,  1918,  then  65  cents  per 
hour;  overtime,  and  on  Saturday  afternoon,  time  and  one-half,  and  for  Sunday  and  holidays, 
double  time. 

Local  Union  No.  36  meets  every  Monday  at  Howards’  Hall,  3001  Olive  street;  Daniel  J. 
Larkin,  president;  J.  Louis  Schmidt,  secretary,  2839  Texas  avenue;  Edward  P.  O’Neill,  busi- 
ness agent,  4618  Natural  Bridge  avenue;  agreement  with  employers  expires  December  31, 
1918;  delegates,  1917,  to  Building  Trades  Council:  George  O’Connell,  Richard  Eck,  Daniel 
Larkin  and  Edward  P.  O’Neill. 

Sprinkler  Fitters  and  Helpers. — Affiliated  with  United  Association  of  Plumbers,  Gas 
Fitters’  Helpers,  Steam  Fitters  and  Steam  Fitters’  Helpers;  wages — 68%  cents  per  hour, 
and  for  helpers,  37)4- cents  per  hour;  overtime,  Saturday  afternoon,  Sunday  and  holidays, 
double  time. 

Local  Union  No.  368  meets  first  and  third  Thursdays,  Druid’s  Hall,  southeast  corner 
Ninth  and  Market  streets;  C.  F.  Harlan,  president;  Edward  R.  Germer,  secretary  and  busi- 
ness agent,  4604  Virginia  avenue;  no  agreement  with  employers  in  1917. 


STEAM  FITTERS,  WAGES  AND  DAILY  TIME. 

Steam  Fitters  and  Helpers. — Affiliated  with  the  United  Association  of  Plumbers,  Gas 
Fitters,  Steam  Fitters  and  Steam  Fitters’  Helpers;  wages — 75  cents  per  hour,  and  for  foremen, 
87)4  cents  per  hour,  and  for  helpers,  43%  cents  per  hour;  overtime,  Saturday  afternoon, 
Sunday  and  holidays,  double  time. 

Local  Union  No.  562  meets  every  Tuesday,  2226  Olive  street;  J.  J.  O’Brien,  president; 
Palmer  Johnson,  secretary,  2226  Olive  street,  and  William  Francis,  business  agent,  2228 
Olive  street;  no  agreement,  1917,  with  employers. 

Stone  Cutters. — Affiliated  with  Journeymen  Stonecutters  of  North  America;  wages — 
62)4  cents  per  hour ; overtime,  time  and  one-half  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  for  Sunday  and 
holidays,  double  time. 

St.  Louis  Branch  meets  second  and  fourth  Thursdays,  Unity  Hall,  2651  Locust  street; 
Alexander  E.  Evans,  president;  Eugene  C.  Thomas,  secretary,  3602a  Iowa  avenue;  no  agree- 
ment, 1917,  with  employers;  delegates,  1917,  to  Building  Trades  Council:  Alexander  Evans. 

Stone  Derrickmen  and  Riggers. — Affiliated  with  the  International  Association  of  Bridge 
and  Structural  Ornamental  Ironworkers;  wages — 50  cents  per  hour,  and  for  foremen,  not  less 
than  55  cents  per  hour;  overtime,  for  Saturday  afternoon,  time  and  one-half;  Saturday  after- 
noon after  5 p.  m.,  and  on  holidays,  double  time. 

Local  Union  203  meets  first  and  third  Tuesdays,  northeast  corner  Jefferson  avenue  and 
Adams;  Walter  Sullivan,  president;  P.  J.  Brice,  business  agent;  521  Market  street;  no  agree- 
ment with  employers,  1917. 

Stone  Masons. — Affiliated  with  Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers’  International 
Union;  wages — -70  cents  per  hour,  and  for  foremen,  75  cents  per  hour;  overtime,  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  double  time;  no  work  on  Sat^day  afternoon. 

Local  Union  No.  19  meets  first  and  third  Saturdays,  3 p.  m.,  2201  Franklin  avenue;  Roko 
Jovanovic,  secretary  and  business  agent,  5806  Columbia  avenue;  agreement  with  employers 
expires  June,  1918. 

Tuck  Pointers. — Affiliated  with  Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers’  International 
Union;  wages — 75  cents  per  hour;  overtime,  on  Sunday  and  holidays,  double  time;  no  work 
Saturday  afternoon. 

Tile  Layers. — Affiliated  with  the  Ceramic,  Mosaic  and  Encaustic  Tile  Layers’  and 
Helpers’  International  Union;  wages — 70  5/8  cents  per  hour  until  November  1,  1917,  then 
73  1/8  cents  per  hour:  overtime,  time  and  one-half,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  on  Sunday 
and  holidays,  double  time. 

Local  Union  No.  6 meets  second  and  fourth  Thursdays,  1300  Pine  street;  William  Bu- 
chanan, president;  J.  J.  Sullivan,  secretary,  2310  Warren  street;  agreement  with  employers 
expires  January  1,  1919. 

The  Tile  Layers’  Helpers. — Affiliated  with  Ceramic,  Mosaic  and  Encaustic  Tile  Layers 
and  Helpers’  International  Union;  wages — 43%  cents  per  hour;  overtime,  time  and  one-half 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  on  Sunday  and  holiday  double  time. 

Local  Union  No.  4 9 meets  first  and  third  Thursdays,  1300  Pine  Street:  Thomas  Rickaby, 
president;  Fred  E.  Karsten,  secretary,  3135  School  street;  agreement  with  employers  expires 
January  1,  1919;  delegate,  1917,  to  the  Building  Trades  Council,  Walter  Reeder. 
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PRINTING  TRADES  ASSOCIATION;  INTERNATIONAL  ALLIED, 
MISSOURI  AND  ELSEWHERE,  1917. 

All  union  typesetters,  compositors,  printers,  pressmen,  press  feeders,  bookbinders  and 
bindery  workers,  stereotypers,  electrotypers,  newspaper  mailers,  machine  tenders  and  me- 
chanics, and  all  other  following  the  printing  trades  of  North  America,  through  their  national 
and  international  organizations  are  affiliated  with  the  International  Allied  Printing  Trades 
Association,  headquarters,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  J.  W.  Hays,  also  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union,  room  640-50,  Newton-Claypool  building,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  being  secretary-treasurer  of  this  association.  Among  the  national  and  inter- 
national organizations  which  compose  this  association,  besides  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union,  are:  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants’  Union;  Brotherhood  of  Book- 

binders; International  Photo-Engravers’  Union;  Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers’  Union; 
Amalgamated  Lithographers,  and  the  Mailers’  Trade  District  Union.  Every  city  of  pro- 
portions in  the  country  has  an  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  as  a direct  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Allied  Printing  Trades  Association,  each  such  "municipal  council  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  welfare  of  all  affiliated  printing  trades  unions  of  the  city  to  which  it  belongs. 

H.  Clay  Smith  was  the  1917  president  of  the  Printing  Trades  Council  of  St.  Louis, 
which  meets  the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month  in  the  Holland  building,  Seventh  and  Olive 
streets;  John  P.  Walsh,  vice-president,  and  G.  Warrington,  secretary. 

The  St.  Louis  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council,  1917,  consisted  of  the  following  unions, 
information  also  being  given  as  to  the  meeting  place  of  each  union,  the  secretary  and  his 
official  address: 

Typographical  Union  No.  8;  meets  on  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month  at  3535  Pine  street; 
secretary,  George  B.  Woods,  room  413,  Pontiac  building. 

Franklin  Association  No.  43;  meets  on  the  first  Friday  of  each  month  at  3535  Pine 
street;  secretary,  G.  Harrington,  room  312,  Calumet  building. 

Webb  Pressmen’s  Union  No.  2;  meets  first  Tuesday  of  each  month  on  the  twelfth  floor 
of  the  Holland  building;  H.  G.  Warrington,  secretary. 

MAILERS,  PRESSMEN,  BOOKBINDERS. 

Mailers’  Union  No.  3;  meets  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  each  month  on  the  twelfth  floor 
of  the  Holland  building;  secretary,  Henry  Becker , 558a  Eiler  street. 

Pressmen’s  Union  No.  6;  meets  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month  at  2228  Olive 
street;  secretary,  Henry  A.  Suerig,  room  506,  Granite  building. 

Bookbinders’  Union  No.  18;  meets  on  the  Third  Tuesday  of  each  month  on  the  twelfth 
floor  of  the  Holland  building;  secretary,  L.  J.  Reinhardt,  204  North  Third  street. 

Bindery  Women’s  Union  No.  55;  meets  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month  at  2228 
Olive  street;  secretary,  May  Shannon,  room  614,  Mermod-Jaccard  building. 

Electrotypers’  Union  No.  36;  meets  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month  in  the  Fraternal 
building;  Secretary  W.  C.  Valentine,  1107  Hebert  street. 

Stereotypers’  Union  No.  8;  meets  on  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month  at  12  South  Broad- 
way; secretary,  R.  Ballard,  1810  Olive  street. 

Finishers’  and  Gilders’  Union  No.  41;  meets  on  the  third  Monday  of  each  month  in 
Gem  Hall;  secretary,  Henry  Meurer,  Jr.,  2815  Macklind  avenue. 

Photo-Engravers’  Union  No.  10;  meets  on  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month  at  12  South 
Broadway;  secretary,  J.  E.  Cain,  3200  Portis  avenue. 

Typographical  Union  No.  3;  meets  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month  at  12  South 
Broadway;  secretary,  M.  A.  Wohlschlaeger,  7820  Minnesota  avenue. 

Paper  Rulers’  Union  No.  32;  meets  on  the  second  and  fourth  Mondays  of  each  month 
in  Gem  Hall;  secretary,  George  Leoblin,  6917  Old  Manchester  road. 

INTERNATIONAL  TYPOGRAPHICAL  UNION,  MISSOURI,  1917- 

The  headquarters  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  are  in  the  Newton-Clay- 
pool building,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  international  officers  of  the  organization  for  the  two 
years  ending  November  1,  1918,  are:  President,  Marsden  G.  Scott  of  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

first  vice-president,  Walter  W.  Barrett  of  Chicago,  111.;  second  vice-president,  Hugo  Miller 
of  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  third  vice-president,  Charles  N.  Smith,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; secretary- 
treasurer,  J.  W.  Hays  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  postoffice  address,  Newton-Claypool  building, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  1917  convention  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  was  held  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  the  seat  of  the  Printers’  Union  Home.  The  first  convention  of  this  body 
gathered  in  New  York  in  1850.  The  1874,  1882  and  1903  conventions  were  held  in  St.  Louis 
and  that  of  1888  in  Kansas  City.  At  the  Cincinnati  convention  in  1852  the  name  of  the 
organization  was  changed  from  National  Typographical  Union  to  the  International  Typo- 
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graphical  Union,  and  unions  of  Canada  were  admitted  to  membership.  M.  G.  Scott,  the 
present  president,  was  elected  at  the  Los  Angeles  convention  in  1915,  and  is  still  at  the  head 
of  the  organization.  J.  W.  Hays,  the  present  secretary-treasurer,  was  elected  at  the  St. 
Joseph  convention  in  1900.  For  y6ars  the  election  of  officers  was  an  annual  affair,  but  now 
occurs  every  two  years  and  by  a popular  vote  of  the  members. 

In  the  course  of  the  1917  convention  of  the  Typographical  Union,  President  Scott,  in 
his  annual  address,  stated  that  the  members  of  his  organization  during  the  fiscal  year  which 
had  just  closed,  earned  $66,652,431,  as  compared  to  $62,711,805  the  year  previous,  a gain 
of  $3,940,626  in  earnings  in  course  of  a year.  The  increase  in  the  earnings,  1916  over  1915, 
was  $1,556,520.  The  increase  in  earnings,  1917  over  1915,  was  $5,497,146. 

The  patriotism  and  Americanism  of  members  of  the  International  Typographical  Union 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  over  $58,000  was  raised  in  1917  to  be  used  in  purchasing  United 
States  Liberty  bonds. 

ANNUAL  EARNINGS  BY  YEARS  SINCE  1909. 

The  steady  progress  made  in  the  total  annual  earnings  by  the  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  since  the  year  1909,  a period  of  nine  years,  is  indicated  by  the  compilation 
which  follows:  Year  ending  May  31,  1909,  $40,293,738;  year  ending  May  31,  1910,  45,- 

602,944;  year  ending  May  31,  1911,  $49,770,668;  year  ending  May  31,  1912,  $53,378,902; 
year  ending  May  31,  1913,  $56,944,486;  year  ending  May  31,  1914,  $61,050,332;  year  ending 
May  31,  1915,  $61,155,285;  year  ending  May  31,  1916,  $62,711,805;  year  ending  May  31, 
1917,  $66,652,431. 

The  average  annual  earnings  of  members  of  the  organization  during  the  fiscal  year,  which 
closed  May  31,  1917,  Missouri  and  elsewhere,  were  $1,086,  these  figures  including  the  earn- 
ings of  those  who  work  on  country  papers  as  well  as  the  members  who  are  employed  on 
huge  metropolitan  publications  and  in  mammoth  city  printing  establishments,  the  annual 
earnings  of  the  rural  members  being  smaller  than  those  working  and  living  in  the  city,  and, 
therefore,  had  a tendency  to  lower  the  earnings  of  all  who  were  considered. 

The  annual  average  earnings  of  Missouri  unionized  printers,  1909  to  and  including 
1917,  were  as  follows:  1909,  $897;  1910,  $953;  1911,  $974;  1912,  $992;  1913,  $1,023;  1914, 

$1,042;  1915,  $1,027;  1916,  $1,041;  and  last  but  not  least,  1917,  $1,086.43.  These  figures, 
and  all  others  previously  given,  refer  to  Missouri  unions,  as  well  as  those  of  all  other  states 
of  the  Union. 

The  few  disagreements  which  union  printers  of  Missouri  had  with  employers  in  1916 
were  not  of  a serious  nature,  and  not  many  members  were  involved.  Small  lockouts  and 
strikes  occurred  in  several  places  and  all,  save  one,  were  quickly  adjusted.  The  most  se- 
rious controversy,  strike  and  lockout,  was  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  aqd  it  was  still  unsettled  when 
this  article  was  written. 

In  Kansas  City  a committee  was  appointed  in  the  summer  of  1917  to  negotiate  a new 
job  scale  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  in  existence  at  the  present  time,  which  expires  Jan- 
uary 7,  1918. 

Members  of  the  Printers’  Union  who  were  drafted  into  the  United  States  Army  for 
the  European  war  were  assured  by  their  employers  before  their  departure  that  their  posi- 
tions would  be  open  for  them  when  they  returned. 

Members  of  Typographical  Union  No.  8,  St.  Louis,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  spring  of 
1917,  subscribed  $5,000  to  purchase  United  States  Liberty  loan  bonds.  Since  June  1,  1916, 
the  newspaper  scale  at  Joplin,  Mo.,  has  been  increased  $2  a week  for  each  union  worker. 
In  St.  Louis,  for  members  of  the  Typographical  Union  No.  8,  day  work,  the  increase  per 
week  was  $2.16  for  each  union  worker,  and  for  night  work,  $2.40;  for  St.  Louis  Typograph- 
ical Union  No.  3,  day  work,  $2.55;  and  for  members  of  the  St.  Louis  Mailers’  Union,  $1.50 
a week  for  each  union  worker. 

NEW  SCALE,  JOPLIN,  MISSOURI,  1917. 

For  Joplin,  the  increase  in  wages  since  June  1,  1916,  on  book  and  job  work,  was  $2  a 
week  for  each  union  worker.  Increases  in  wages  in  contracts  made  prior  to  June  1,  1916, 
which  applied  to  the  years  1916-17,  were:  Sedalia,  newspaper  and  job  work,  $1.50  per 

week  for  each  union  worker;  Springfield,  job  work,  50  cents  a week  for  each  union  worker, 
and  for  St.  Louis,  job  work,  50  cents  for  each  union  worker. 

The  International  Typographical  Union  in  the  fiscal  year  1916-17,  paid  out  in  old  age 
pensions,  $351,505.00;  for  benefits,  $298,477;  for  the  support  of  the  Union  Printers’  Home, 
$156,726,  and  in  strike  benefits,  only  $4,685.  The  receipts  from  all  sources  of  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  organization  during  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  May  31,  1917,  were  $1,- 
090,363.  The  expenses  totaled  $1,122,982.  There  was  an  increase  of  $26,197  in  the  gen- 
eral fund  and  $40,058  in  the  mortuary  fund.  In  the  expense  of  $156,727  charged  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union  Printers’  Home  is  included  the  cost  of  a new  wing  to  the  building. 

At  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  the  International  Typographical  Union  maintains  a home 
for  its  superannuated  members,  where  they  are  cared  for  through  the  magnificent  benevo- 
lence of  this  widespread,  powerful  international  organization. 


Women's  Trade  Union  League , Missouri , 2977. 
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Three  doctors  and  seven  trained  nurses  are  stationed  at  the  institution.  One  of  the 
doctors  is  a specialist  on  tuberculosis,  one  a general  practitioner,  and  the  third  a specialist 
on  treating  of  the  eyes,  ears,  nose  and  throat.  When  necessary,  outside  physicians  are 
called  in.  Superannuated  and  invalided  members  of  the  International  Typographical  Union 
who  do  not  care  to  enter  the  Union  Printers’  Hofne  are  granted  a pension  of  $5  a week  and 
have  the  privilege  of  working  not  over  two  days  a week  at  the  trade.  They  can  also  work 
at  any  other  calling  not  in  conflict  with  their  vocation  which  may  suit  their  physical  con- 
dition. 


NATIONAL  WOMEN’S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE,  MISSOURI  AND 

ELSEWHERE,  1917. 

Affiliated  with  and  part  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  the  Women’s  Trade 
Union  League  of  America,  headquarters,  room  1664,  127  North  Dearborn  street,  Chicago, 
an  organization  which  has  branches  in  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union  to  develop  the  aspects 
of  the  trades  organizations  of  women  in  general;  to  assist  local  and  state  trade  union  leagues 
in  organizing  women  into  trades  unions,  and  to  organize  women  locally  into  trades-unions 
where  there  are  no  local  unions  or  state  trades-union  leagues,  all  such  unions  to  be  affiliated, 
where  practicable,  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Among  other  objects  and  purposes  of  the  league  are:  to  protect  women  workers  of 
America  from  an  inadequate  wage  and  extreme  working  hours  through  the  organization  of 
the  workers  and  through  such  legislation  as  the  minimum  wage  and  eight-hour-day  laws ; to 
increase  co-operative  action  among  women;  to  create  favorable  public  opinion  and  educate 
the  people  to  understand  the  labor  movement;  to  supply  at  all  times  to  all  women  wage- 
earners  assistance  in  working  out  their  industrial  difficulties;  to  secure  definite  and  accurate 
information  concerning  working  conditions  among  women  and  children  wage-earners  with 
a view  of  bringing  about  necessary  legislative  action  to  remedy  defects  and  all  existing 
evils. 

The  National  Women’s  Trade  Union  League  maintains  a school  at  Chicago  to  train 
and  equip  leaders  and  organizers  to  go  among  the  toiling  women  of  the  country  and  serve 
their  interests  and  look  after  their  general  welfare.  Courses  in  English  composition,  busi- 
ness English,  English  literature,  history  of  suffrage  for  women,  legal  decisions  in  labor  dis- 
putes, bookkeeping,  parliamentary  law,  trade  agreements,  are  offered  to  working  women 
by  the  organization. 

The  1917  membership  of  the  National  Women’s  Trade  Union  League  consisted  of  local 
women’s  trades  union  leagues;  state  women’s  trades  union  leagues;  state  committees  of  the 
National  League;  affiliated  international  organization  of  trades  union  locals;  central  labor 
councils;  State  Federation  of  Labor;  all  other  American  Federation  of  Labor  organizations 
and  branches  not  included  in  the  list  just  mentioned;  and  members-at-large,  consisting  of 
trade  unionists  in  good  standing  residing  in  localities  in  which  there  are  no  local  women’s 
trades  union  leagues,  and  all  other  persons  eligible  as  allied  members  of  a local  league,  resid- 
ing in  a locality  where  there  are  no  local  leagues,  upon  a declaration  by  such  individuals  of 
sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  the  National  League  and  an  earnest  endorsement  of  its  plat- 
form. 


PLATFORM,  WOMEN’S  TRADES  UNION. 

The  platform  of  the  Women’s  Trades  Union  League  consists  of  five  planks;  organiza- 
tion of  all  women  workers  into  trade  unions;  equal  pay  for  equal  work;  an  eight-hour  day; 
a living  wage  for  women;  and  full  citizenship  for  women.  The  official  monthly  publication 
is  “Life  and  Labor,’’  published  at  139  North  Clark  street,  Chicago,  Mrs.  Raymond  Robins, 
editor;  Sarah  Cora  Rippey,  assistant  editor,  and  William  L.  Chenery,  department  editor. 

The  1917  officers  of  the  National  Women’s  Trade  Union  League  were:  Mrs.  Raymond 

Robins,  president;  Miss  Melinda  Scott,  vice-president;  Miss  Steghagen,  secretary-treas- 
urer. 

While  Missouri  has  National  Trade  Union  membership  all  over  the  state,  including 
Joplin,  St.  Joseph,  Sedalia,  Springfield,  Hannibal  and  other  cities,  two  locals  have  charge 
here  of  most  of  the  active  work  of  the  organization,  one  being  in  St.  Louis,  with  Mrs.  Sarah 
Spraggon,  president,  and  Mrs.  Angelina  C.  Berte,  secretary.  Public  meetings  are  held  on 
the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month,  at  8 p.  m.,  in  the  Aschenbroedel  Hall,  3535  Pine  street. 

The  other  Missouri  league  is  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  with  headquarters  at  813  Walnut 
street.  The  1917  president  was  Mrs.  Sarah  Green,  Waitresses’  Local  No.  503,  and  the  sec- 
retary, Miss  Louisa  Mittlestadt.  Business  meetings  are  held  on  the  night  of  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  each  month  at  the  headquarters  and  open  meetings  for  the  public  at  large  for  the 
discussion  of  labor  and  general  welfare  problems,  on  the  night  of  the  third  Wednesday  of 
each  month  at  the  Kansas  City  Labor  Temple. 
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In  Great  Britain  is  to  be  found  the  British  Women’s  Trade  Union  League,  headquarters, 
Dilke  House,  Malet  street,  London,  W.  C.  1,  England,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Tuckwell  being  chair- 
man and  Miss  Mary  R.  MacArthur,  secretary. 

The  National  Women’s  Trade  Union  League  is  co-operating  with  the  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Association  to  bring  equal  suffrage  for  women  nationally  and  in  every  state  and 
municipality  of  the  country.  Mrs.  Jeannette  Rankin,  a member  of  the  suffrage  association, 
is  the  only  woman  member  of  Congress  at  present,  but  this  organization  expects  to  have 
others  in  that  national  body  the  next  session. 

AN  EIGHT-HOUR  DAY  FOR  WOMEN  FEDERAL  EMPLOYES. 

The  two  women’s  organizations  considered  in  this  chapter,  recently  aided  by  the  Hon. 
Miss  Rankin,  in  the  Government  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  Washington,  D.  C., 
put  an  end  to  working  women  there  ten,  twelve  and  fourteen  hours  a day  in  violation  of  the 
law  prescribing  an  eight-hour  day  for  all  federal  employes,  the  eight-hour  day  being  imme- 
diately put  into  force  when  the  necessary  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  heads  of  that 
United  States  department.  In  thirty  years,  girls  and  women  in  this  bureau  had  received 
no  increase  in  wages,  regardless  of  the  sharp  advances  in  cost  of  living,  the  wages  of  the  ma- 
jority of  such  toilers  being  $500,  $600  or  $700.  Last  July,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Na- 
tional Women’s  Trade  Union  League,  all  workers  in  the  bureau  were  granted  an  increase 
ranging  from  5 to  10  per  cent.  At  the  present  time  women  are  being  tried  out  as  letter 
carriers  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Chicago,  but  the  work  is  laborious  because  of  the  weight 
of  mail  sacks,  stair  climbing  and  uncertain  weather.  In  New  York  and  Chicago  women, 
attired  in  knickerbockers,  long  coats  and  appropriate  caps,  are  employed  as  street  car  con- 
ductors, and  the  intention  is  to  give  them  an  opportunity  at  this  occupation  in  Kansas  City 
and  St.  Louis.  In  Boston  women  blacken  and  polish  boots  in  shining  parlors,  and  in  other 
cities  they  are  employed  as  messengers  by  telegraph  companies. 

The  National  Women’s  Trade  Union  League  figures  that  before  the  United  States  be- 
came involved  in  the  present  war,  8,000,000  women  and  girls  were  toiling  for  salaries  and 
wages  in  the  country,  and  that  the  number  has  been  greatly  increased  since  then.  Avail- 
able information  was  that  one-fifth  of  all  such  toiling  women  were  then  earning  less  than  $4 
a week;  one-half  less  then  $6  a week,  and  two-thirds  less  than  $8  a week. 

The  league  now  has  a membership,  directly  and  indirectly,  of  250,000  men  and  women, 
and  its  work  and  doctrines  are  endorsed  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  its  mem- 
bership of  2,500,000  men  and  women. 


MINIMUM  WAGE  LAWS  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN  IN  STATES 
THAT  HAVE  SUCH  PROGRESSIVE  LEGISLATION. 

While  Missouri  had  no  minimum  wage  law  in  1917  for  either  men  or  women,  the  indica- 
tions are  the  Fiftieth  General  Assembly,  which  will  convene  in  January,  1919,  will  take  up 
the  problem  and  speedily  pass  an  adequate  measure.  The  fact  that  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  in  April,  1917,  sustained  legislation  of  this  character  in  force  in  two  or  three 
western  states,  declaring  the  same  to  be  constitutional,  favors  the  passage  of  such  an  act 
for  Missouri. 

While  a minimum  wage  law  to  protect  the  toiling  women  of  Missouri  has  been  advo- 
cated and  agitated  in  this  state  for  years,  no  definite  action  was  taken  in  that  direction  until 
early  in  1913,  when  the  Senate  of  the  Forty-seventh  General  Assembly,  then  in  session, 
through  a resolution  introduced  by  Senator  Michael  Kinney  of  St.  Louis,  named  and  author- 
ized a Senate  wage  commission  to  rigidly  investigate  and  secure  facts  and  figures  on  wages 
paid  working  women  of  Missouri.  All  information  gathered  was  to  be  presented  to  the 
Forth-eighth  General  Assembly  for  its  guidance  in  drafting  and  passing  a proper  women’s 
minimum  wage  law  which  would  meet  all  requirements.  Senator  Kinney  was  made  chair- 
man, and  the  other  members  named  were:  Lieutenant-Governor  W.  R.  Painter  of  Carrollton; 
Senators  Francis  M.  Wilson  of  Platte  City,  W.  W.  Green  of  Kansas  City,  Thomas  B.  Whit- 
ledge  of  St.  Marys,  and  George  D.  Cates  of  Southwest  City.  Senator  Wilson  resigned  and 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Lysaght  of  St.  Joseph  was  selected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  commission 
convened  in  St.  Louis  May  20,  1913,  and  had  subsequent  sessions  in  Kansas  City,  St.  Jo- 
seph, Springfield  and  Joplin,  probably  400  witnesses,  chiefly  women  and  working  girls  over 
16,  being  interrogated. 

EARNINGS  BARELY  SUFFICIENT,  WOMEN  TOILERS. 

Inquiries  made  as  to  wages  paid  toiling  women,  conditions  under  which  girls  worked, 
the  number  of  years  they  attended  school  before  working,  length  of  time  they  had  worked 
at  their  callings,  developed  abundant  information  as  to  whether  or  not  factory,  department 
store,  laundry  work  and  all  other  industries  where  women  were  employed,  paid  enough  for 
the  self-support  of  such  toilers.  It  was  established  that,  approximately,  60,000  women  and 
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girls  were  working  in  the  industries  enumerated.  This  army  did  not  include  feminine  toil- 
ers in  domestic  and  agricultural  pursuits,  nor  high-class  occupations,  such  as  bookkeepers, 
stenographers,  copyists,  demonstrators,  dressmakers,  milliners,  for  which  the  wages  were 
higher  than  those  paid  women  toilers  in  factories,  department  stores,  laundries  and  other 
similar  menial  industries.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  of  the  60,000  women  and  girls  the 
inquiry  embraced,  only  10,000  were  paid  enough  to  make  their  work  self-supporting.  It 
was  found  that  thousands  of  girls  and  women  were  not  earning  enough  weekly  to  properly 
feed  and  clothe  themselves.  Many  showed  signs  of  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases,  due 
undoubtedly  to  the  conditions  and  environments  under  which  such  toilers  were  forced  to 
work.  It  was  found  that  some  girls  had  been  taken  from  school  at  the  age  of  14  to  work 
in  the  commercial  world  to  help  support  father,  mother,  brother  or  sister. 

The  Senate  commission  concluded  that  the  employers  of  such  girl  and  women  toilers 
could  not  dodge  all  responsibility  for  the  low  wages  paid  them,  the  mental  and  physical 
condition  of  such  toilers,  and  the  fact  that,  here  and  there,  one  was  immoral.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  commission  was  to  the  effect  that  a law  creating  a state  board  with  full  power 
to  fix  the  minimum  wages  of  women  in  all  occupations,  from  apprentice  up  to  expert  work- 
ers, should  be  enacjted  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  found  that  thousands  of  toiling  girls  and 
women  of  the  state  were  existing  on  wages  ranging  from  $4.50  to  $6  a week,  and  those  that 
testified  to  this  fact  could  hardly  explain  how  they  made  ends  meet.  Some  employers  of 
women,  when  closely  examined,  admitted  that  they  paid  no  attention  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  girls  employed  in  their  establishments.  It  developed  that  some  department  stores 
had  mutual  aid  associations  in  case  of  illness  or  other  misfortunes,  to  the  treasury  of  which 
all  women  and  girls  paid  25  cents  a month,  and,  in  Joplin,  one  establishment  contributed 
toward  such  a fund  all  fines  imposed  upon  working  girls  for  violating  the  rules  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

The  following  compilation  throws  light  on  what  women  and  girl  toilers  in  certain  pur- 
suits were  paid  a week  in  1913,  in  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  and  other  places  where 
the  Senate  wage  commission  held  sessions  and  examined  witnesses,  and  what  the  prevailing 
and  average  earnings  were  in  1917  for  the  same  class  of  toilers: 


PREVAILING  AND  AVERAGE  WAGES  AS  THE  SENATE  WAGE  COMMISSION 
FOUND  THEM  IN  1913  AND  AS  THEY  WERE  IN  1917  UNDER  SIMILAR  CON- 
DITIONS. 


Occupation. 


Cash  girls,  bundle-wrappers 

in  department  stores 

Sales  persons,  beginners  . . . 
Sales  persons,  final  average  . 
Ten-cent  stores,  maximum. . 
Ten -cent  stores,  beginners.  . 
Factories — 

Paper-box  makers,  experts 
Paper-box  makers,  begin- 
ners   

Candy  workers 

Laundry  workers 

Envelope  factories,  machine 

operators  

Cordage  mill  workers 

Tobacco  factory  women  ... 
Shirtmakers’  factory,  begin- 
ners   


Prevailing 
wages,  1917. 

Prevailing 
weekly  wages 
as  found  by 
the  Senate 
inv  estigating 
committee. 

$3  and  .$3.50 
$4  to  $5 
$6  to  $11 
$6  to  $8 
$4 

$2.50  to  $3 
$4  to  $5 
$6  to  $9 
$6  to  $7 
$4 — average 

$8 

$7.60 

$3  and  $4 
$5  to  $8 
$5  to  $10 

$4 — average 
$4  to  $6 
$4.50  to  $8 

$5  to  $8 
$7.50 
$9  to  $12 

$6  to  $7 
$6.62 
$9  to  $10 

$4  to  $9 

$3  to  $7 

Occupation. 


Skirts  and  dressmakers 

Men’s  clothing 

Shirtmakers’  factory,  experts 
Miscellaneous  pursuits — 

Waitresses 

Club  employers,  St.  Loui- 
Scrubwomen,  St.  Louis  of- 
fice buildings 

Mail  order  houses,  work- 
ers   

Missouri  agricultural  im- 
plement houses 

Nut  pickers 

Pa  tent  medicine  workers 
Soldering,  can  factories. 

Cleaning  and  dyeing 

Bakeries  and  confection- 
eries   


Prevailing 
wages,  1917. 

Prevailing 
weekly  wages 
as  found  by 
the  Senate 
investigating 
committee. 

$4  to  $9 
$5  to  $9 
$7  to  $9 

$3  to  $7 
$5  to  $7 
$7  to  $8.50 

$5  to  $8 
$5  to  $9 

$4.50  to  $7 
$5  to  $7 

$5  to  $7 

$5 — average 

$7  to  $9 

$7.50 

$7  to  $9 
$4  to  $11 
$5  to  $9 
$6  to  $9 
$5  to  $10 

$8 

$3  to  $9 
$4  to  $6 
$6  to  $7 
$5  to  $9.10 

$5  to  $12 

$7  to  $11 

OTHER  FINDINGS  OF  THE  SENATE  MINIMUM  WAGE  COMMISSION. 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  report  of  the  Senate  wage  commission  to  the  Forty- 
eighth  General  Assembly  throw  more  light  on  the  wages,  cost  of  living  and  other  conditions 
of  the  toiling  women  of  Missouri  in  1913: 

The  minimum  cost  of  living  (1913)  for  girls,  according  to  the  best  estimates  obtainable, 
is  $8.53  per  week  in  St.  Louis,  $8.50  per  week  in  Kansas  City,  and  probably  $8  per  week  in 
the  smaller  cities  of  the  state.  The  minimum  wage  fixed  in  Oregon  is  $8.28  per  week;  in 
Minnesota,  $6.65  per  week;  and  in  Wisconsin,  $8.50  per  week.  In  the  last  ten  years  the 
increase  in  food  prices  has  been  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in 
wages  paid  girls  and  women  has  not  been  to  exceed  ten  per  cent,  save  in  specified  cases. 

“Scrubwomen  in  the  office  buildings  of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  are  paid  on  an  aver- 
age of  $5  per  week. 
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ORGANIZED  LABOR,  MISSOURI,  1917-18. 


William  J.  Turbett,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Member  Legislative  Committee,  Missouri  State  Federation  of  Labor,  1917-18. 


A PROMINENT  MISSOURI  LABOR  LEADER. 


F.  M.  Brand,  1917  Secretary,  St.  Joseph  Central 
Labor  Council. 
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“The  irregularity  of  employment  is  an  important  factor  in  the  annual  wage  income  of 
girls,  and  while  the  wages  received  per  week  for  the  weeks  worked  may  be  sufficient  to  prop- 
erly feed  and  clothe  the  employes  for  those  weeks,  yet  the  total  annual  income  is  insufficient. 
That  is  a matter  which  only  the  employers  can  adjust. 

“Out  of  a total  of  215  employes  in  five  establishments  visited,  17,  or  7.9  per  cent  of  the 
total  number,  received  an  average  wage  of  less  than  $3  per  week;  70,  or  32.55  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  employed,  received  an  average  wage  of  less  than  $5  per  week;  115,  or  53.48 
per  cent  of  the  total  number,  received  an  average  of  less  than  $7  per  week,  while  two-thirds 
received  a weekly  wage  of  less  than  $8. 

“From  two  factories  visited  it  was  possible  to  obtain  the  exact  number  of  days  worked 
and  lost  by  each  employe.  The  table  showing  these  figures  follows: 


Factories  listed. 

Employes  receiving 

Total 

Under  $3.00. 

$3  to  $3.99. . 

$4  to  $4.99.  . 

$5  to  $5.99.  . 

m 

C5 

o 

m 

P 

CO 

CO 

$7  to  $7.99.  . 

$8  to  $8.99.  . 

$9  to  $9.99. . 

$10  to  $11.99 

m 

to 

p 

a 

p. 

o 

a 

Factory  45 

31 

29 

29 

25 

23 

19 

20 

21 

16 

4 

217 

Factory  55 

2 

2 

6 

29 

34 

19 

13 

3 

108 

Totals 

31 

31 

31 

31 

52 

53 

39 

34 

19 

4 

325 

“Of  the  325,  31  received  under  $3  per  week,  93  under  $5,  and  176  under  $7. 


PAYROLLS  OF  FIVE  FACTORIES. 


Employes  receiving 


Number  of  factory. 

Under  $5.00. 

$5  to  $6.99. 

$7  to  $8.99. 

$9  and  over. 

No. 

Percent. 

No. 

Percent. 

No. 

Percent. 

No. 

Percent. 

36 

9 

*20 

10 

22T.  22 

11 

24.44 

15 

33.33 

24 

6 

23.07 

2 

7.69 

4 

15.38 

14 

59.83 

40 

3 

18.75 

4 

25 

9 

57.25 

45 

21 

19.27 

18 

16.51 

25 

22.93 

45 

41.29 

55 . . 

4 

5.67 

18 

26.09 

29 

42.03 

18 

26.09 

“Figures  submitted  to  the  commission  show  that  women  school-teachers  throughout 
the  state  are  generally  underpaid.  It  would  be  a pity  if  they  were  to  be  omitted  in  the  con- 
sideration of  what  is  a just  wage  for  women.  In  many  places  over  the  state  they  are  earn- 
ing as  low  as  $5,  $6  and  $7  a week  on  a yearly  basis.  Certainly,  they  are  entitled  to  much 
better  pay  if  they  are  competent  to  teach  children. 

“While  the  commission  was  sitting  in  St.  Louis,  members  of  the  Illinois  Wage  Com- 
mission visited  the  Missouri  commission  and  gave  splendid  aid  in  certain  lines  of  investiga- 
tion, particularly  in  the  shoe  industry.  At  the  Kansas  City  meeting,  men  and  women  in- 
terested in  the  betterment  of  working  girls  of  Kansas,  attended  the  session  and  numerous 
inquiries  have  been  received  from  all  over  the  United  States  concerning  the  investigation.” 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  DEDUCTIONS  OF  THE  SENATE  WAGE  COMMISSION. 

“The  question  of  unemployment  as  shown  by  figures  hereby  presented  show: 

“1.  Only  a small  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  employes  work  over  eleven  months 
per  year. 

“2.  A comparatively  large  group  are  included  as  casual  workers — that  is,  those  who  work 
under  four  weeks  at  one  establishment. 

“3.  In  factories  where  a system  of  keeping  the  number  of  hours  worked  a week  pre- 
vails, the  limit  is  seldom,  if  ever,  reached. 

“4.  Where  a time  rate  exists,  the  number  of  hours  lost  per  week  reduces  the  wage  re- 
ceived very  materially. 

“5.  The  annual  wage  (which  represents  the  living  wage)  depends  as  much  upon  the 
control  of  unemployment  as  it  does  upon  the  rate  of  pay  per  week. 

“8.  Only  about  24.9  per  cent  of  all  workers  whose  payrolls  were  secured  for  one  year 
worked  full  time,  and  of  this  number  the  annual  wage  in  nearly  all  cases  falls  in  the  $300  and 
$400  groups. 

“Twenty-three  corporations  employed  91.16  percent  of  all  female  help  on  the  men’s 
clothing  industry.  This  is  an  important  fact  in  any  legislation  in  the  control  of  wages, 
both  as  to  the  kind  of  legislative  enactment  and  the  method  of  enforcement.” 
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PART  I.— MAIN  PROVISIONS  OF  MINIMUM  WAGE  LAWS  IN  CERTAIN  PRO- 
GRESSIVE STATES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Compiled  by  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  New  York  City. 


Substantive  features. 

State  considered. 

Industries  covered. 

Employes  covered. 

Principle  of  wage 
determination. 

• 

Arkansas — 

C.  191,  L.  1915. 

In  effect,  March  25,  1915. 

All. 

Female  workers. 

Experienced  adults,  $1.^5  a 
day,  fixed  by  act  in  manu- 
facturing, mechanical,  mer- 
cantile, laundry,  express, 
transportation.  In  special 
trade,  occupation,  industry 
readjustments  may  be  made 
to  cover  “necessary  cost  of 
proper  living,’  and  “mainte- 
nance of  health  and  welfare.  ” 

California — 

C.  334,  Laws  1913. 

In  effect,  August  10,  1913. 

All. 

Women  and  minors 
under  18. 

“Necessary  cost  of  proper  liv- 
ing.” 

Colorado — 

C.  110,  Laws  1913. 

In  effect,  August  12,  1913. 

Mercantile,  manufacturing, 
laundry,  hotel,  restaur- 
ant, telephone  or  tele- 
graph. 

Same  as  California. 

“Necessary  cost  of  living”  and 
“financial  condition  of  the 
business.” 

Kansas — 

C.  275,  Laws  1915. 

In  effect,  May  22,  1915. 

All. 

Same  as  California. 

“Adequate  for  maintenance” 
and  “reasonable  and  not  det- 
rimental to  health  and  wel- 
fare.” 

Massachusetts — 

C.  706,  Laws  1912. 

In  effect,  July  1,  1913. 

Am’d  Cs.  330,  673,  L.  1913. 

In  effect,  Mar.  21,  July  1,  1913. 

All. 

Same  as  California. 

“Needs  of  the  employes”  and 
“financial  condition  of  the 
business.” 

Minnesota — 

C.  547,  Laws  1913. 

In  effect,  June  26,  1913. 

All. 

Women  and  minors 
under  21. 

“Living  wages.” 

Nebraska— 

C.  211,  Laws  1913. 

In  effect,  July  17,  1913. 

All. 

Same  as  California. 

“Needs  of  the  employes”  and 
“financial  condition  of  the 
occupation.” 

Oregon— 

C.  52,  Laws  1913. 

In  effect,  June  2,  1913. 

All. 

Same  as  Calfornia. 

“Necessary  cost  of  living.” 

Utah— 

C.  63,  Laws  1913. 

In  effect,  May  17,  1913. 

All. 

“Females.” 

Experienced  adults,  $1.25  a 
day,  fixed  by  act. 

Washington — 

C.  174,  Laws  1913. 

In  effect,  June  13,  1913. 

All. 

Same  as  California. 

Same  as  Oregon. 

Wisconsin — 

All. 

Women  and  minors. 

“A  living  wage.” 

PART  II.— MAIN  PROVISIONS  OF  MINIMUM  WAGE  LAWS  IN  CERTAIN  PRO- 
GRESSIVE STATES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Substantive  features — Continued. 

State 

considered. 

Exceptions  for 
defectives. 

Exceptions  for 
learners. 

Penalty: 

1.  For  violation. 

2.  For  discrimination.1 

Appropriation. 

Arkansas. 

None. 

$1  a day,  fixed  by 
act  (after  6 mos. 
deemed  experi- 
enced). 

1.  $25-$  100,  each  day  of  noncompli- 
ance to  constitute  a separate  of- 
fense. 

None  specified. 

California. 

Special  license,  women 
only,  renewable  semi- 
annually. 

None. 

1.  Minimum,  $50,  imprisonment  for 
30  days,  or  both  (and  employe  may 
sue  for  wage  balance).  Applies  to 
wage  rulings  only. 

2.  A misdemeanor. 

$15,000  annually. 
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Substantive  features — Continued. 

State. 

considered. 

Exceptions  for 
defectives. 

Exceptions  for 
learners. 

Penalty: 

1.  For  violation. 

2.  For  discrimination.1 

Appropriation. 

Colorado. 

Special  license,  women 
only. 

None. 

1.  Maximum,  $100,  imprisonment 
for  3 months,  or  both  (and  employe 
may  sue  for  wage  balance). 

2.  For  each  offense,  $25. 

$5,000  annually. 

Kansas. 

Special  license,  women 
and  minors. 

Special  license  for 
learners  and  ap- 
prentices. 

1.  $25-$  100  (and  employe  may  sue 
for  wage  balance,  court  “costs”  and 
attorney’s  fees.) 

2.  $25-$  100. 

$5,000  annually. 

Massachusetts. 

Same  as  Colorado. 

Special  rates  for 
learners  and  ap- 
prentices. 

1.  Commission  may  publish  name  in 
newspapers  ($100  for  newspapers 
refusing  to  publish). 

2.  For  each  offense,  $200-$l,000. 

$7,000  for  1913. 

Minnesota. 

Special  license,  women 
only,  limited  to  10  per 
cent  of  employes  in 
any  establishment. 

Same  a s Massa- 
chusetts. 

1,  2.  For  each  offense,  $10-$50,  or 
imprisonment  for  10  to  60  days  (and 
employe  may  sue  for  wage  balance). 

$5,000  annually. 

Nebraska. 

Same  as  Colorado. 

Same  as  Massa- 
chusetts. 

1.  Commission  must  publish  names 
in  newspapers  ($100  for  newspapers 
refusing  to  publish). 

2.  For  each  offense,  $25. 

None. 

Oregon. 

Same  as  Colorado. 

Same  a s Massa- 
chusetts. 

1.  $25-$  100,  imprisonment  10  days 
to  3 months,  or  both  (and  employe 
may  sue  for  wage  balance) . 

2.  $25-$  100. 

$3,500  annually. 

Utah. 

None. 

Females  under  18, 
75  cents  a day; 
adult  learners 
and  apprentices 
90  cents  a day, 
fixed  by  act. 

1.  A misdemeanor. 

N9  special  provi- 
sion. 

Washington. 

Same  as  Colorado. 

Special  license, 
with  time  limit 
fixed  by  commis- 
sion. 

1.  $25-$  100  (and  employe  may  sue 
for  wage  balance). 

2.  For  each  offense,  $25-$  100. 

$5,000  annually. 

Wisconsin. 

Special  license,  women 
and  minors. 

Minors  in  a “trade 
industry”  must 
be  indentured. 

1.  For  each  offense,  $10-$100. 

2.  For  each  offense,  $25. 

General  for  Indus- 
trial Commission. 

The  penalty  for  discrimination  is  for  the  employer  who  “discharges  or  in  any  way  discriminates  against  any  employe 
because  such  employe  has  testified,  or  is  about  to  testify,  or  because  the  employer  believes  that  the  employe  may  testify 
in  any  investigation  or  proceeding”  relative  to  the  enforcement  of  the  act. 


PART  III.— MAIN  PROVISIONS  OF  MINIMUM  WAGE  LAWS  IN  STATES  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 


Substantive  features — Continued. 

State 

considered. 

Name. 

Personnel. 

Appointment  and  com- 
pensation. 

Arkansas. 

Minimum  Wage  Com- 
mission. 

3 persons:  commissioner  of  labor  and  statis- 
tics and  2 competent  women. 

Commissioner  of  labor  and 
statistics  and  1 woman  by 
governor;  1 woman  by  com- 
missioner. 

No  compensation  specified. 

California. 

Industrial  Welfare 
Commission. 

5 persons,  1 a woman. 

(May  engage  secretary  and  necessary  assist- 
ants.) 

By  governor,  for  4 years . 
$10  pay  and  expenses. 

Colorado. 

State  Wage  Board. 

3 persons:  1 labor  representative,  1 employer, 
1 woman. 

(May  engage  secretary.) 

By  governor,  for  2 years. 

Expenses  an- 
nually up  to  $1,300. 
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Substantive  features — Continued. 

State 

considered. 

Name. 

Personnel. 

Appointment  and  com- 
pensation. 

Kansas. 

Industrial  Welfare 
Commission. 

3 persons:  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  2 oth- 
ers, 1 a woman.  No  two  from  same  con- 
gressional district,  and  two  other  than  the 
commissioner,  not  to  be  related  by  blood  or 
marriage  to  any  state  officer. 

Same  as  California. 
Expenses,  but  no  salary. 

Massachusetts. 

Minimum  Wage  Com- 
mission. 

3 persons,  1 a woman. 
(May  engage  secretary.) 

By  governor,  for  3 years. 
$10  a day  and  expenses. 

Minnesota. 

Same  as  Massachu- 
setts. 

3 persons:  commissioner  of  labor,  1 employer 
of  women,  1 woman  secretary. 

Same  as  Colorado. 

Expenses;  secretary,  $1,800 
annually. 

Nebraska. 

Same  a s Massachu- 
setts. 

4 persons:  governor,  deputy  commissioner  of 
labor,  professor  of  political  science  in  state 
university,  1 citizen  of  state  (1  a woman). 

Same  as  Colorado. 
Expenses. 

Oregon. 

Same  as  California. 

3 persons:  1 representative  of  employing 

class,  1 of  employed  class,  1 of  public. 

(May  engage  secretary.) 

Same  as  Massachusetts. 

Utah. 

Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration, Labor  and 
Statistics. 

By  governor,  with  consent  of 
senate,  for  2 years. 

$1,800  and  $500  expenses, 
annually. 

Washington. 

Same  as  California. 

5 persons:  commissioner  of  labor,  4 disinter- 
ested citizens. 

(May  engage  secretary.) 

Same  as  California. 
Expenses. 

Wisconsin. 

Industrial  Commission. 

3 persons. 

(May  engage  assistants.) 

By  governor,  with  consent  of 
senate,  for  6 years. 

$5,000  annually  and  ex- 
penses. 

PART  IV.— MAIN  PROVISIONS  OF  MINIMUM  WAGE  LAWS  IN  STATES  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 


State 

considered. 

Administration. 

Chief  administrative  body. 

Investigation. 

Authority 

1.  To  determine. 

2.  To  enforce. 

Initiation. 

Powers. 

1.  Original  inquiry. 

2.  Rehearings. 

Arkansas. 

1.  By  commission  on  complaint. 

2.  None  provided. 

1.  Minimum  wages:  regulations  govern- 
ing employment  of  females  in  hotels, 
restaurants,  and  telephone  establish- 
ments, provided  that  neither  hours  nor 
wage  rates  may  exceed  those  set  by 
statute. 

2.  Commissioner  of  labor  and  statistics 
to  enforce  act. 

California. 

1 . By  commission,  or  upon  peti- 
tion. 

2.  By  commission,  or  upon  peti- 
tion of  employers  or  employes. 

Subpoena  witnesses,  ad- 
minister oaths,  examine 
books,  enter  premises. 

1.  Minimum  wages,  maximum  hours,, 
and  conditions  of  labor. 

2.  Wage  rulings,  upon  complaint. 

Colorado. 

1.  By  commission. 

2.  None  provided. 

Subpoena  witnesses,  ad- 
minister oaths,  examine 
books. 

1.  Minimum  wages. 
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State 

considered. 

Administration. 

Chief  administrative  body. 

Investigation. 

Authority 

1.  To  determine. 

2.  To  enforce. 

Initiation. 

Powers. 

1.  Original  inquiry. 

2.  Rehearings. 

Kansas. 

1.  By  commission,  mandatory 
on  request  of  2 5 engaged  in  oc- 
cupation. 

Subpoena  witnesses,  ad- 
minister oaths,  compel 
production  of  all  wage 
records,  papers  and 
other  evidence. 

1.  Same  as  California. 

2.  Its  rulings  (see  “Penalty”). 

Massachusetts. 

1.  Same  as  Colorado. 

2.  Upon  petition  of  employers 
or  employes. 

Same  as  Colorado. 

1.  Same  as  Colorado. 

2.  Its  rulings  (see  “Penalty”). 

Minnesota. 

1.  By  commission,  or  at  request 
of  100  employes. 

2.  By  commission,  or  at  request 
of  \i  of  the  employers  or  em- 
ployes in  an  occupation. 

Same  as  Colorado. 

1.  Same  as  Colorado. 

2.  The  act. 

Nebraska. 

1 . Same  as  Colorado. 

2.  Same  as  Massachusetts. 

Same  as  Colorado. 

1 . Same  as  Colorado. 

2.  Same  as  Massachusetts. 

Oregon. 

Utah. 

1 . Same  as  Colorado. 

2.  None  provided. 

Same  as  Colorado. 

1 . Same  as  California. 

2.  All  rulings. 

1.  None. 

2.  Same  as  Minnesota. 

Washington. 

1.  Same  as  Colorado. 

2.  Same  as  Massachusetts. 

Same  as  Colorado. 

1.  Minimum  wages  and  conditions  of 
labor. 

2.  Same  as  California. 

Wisconsin. 

1.  By  commission,  or  upon  com- 
plaint. 

2.  No  special  provisions. 

Same  as  California. 

1.  Minimum  wages,  maximum  hours 
(C.  381,  L.  1913),  and  conditions  of 
labor  (C.  485,  L.  1911). 

2.  Wage  rulings,  upon  complaint,  other 
rulings  directly. 

2 The  California  law  is  the  only  one  which  forbids  its  Commission  to  act  as  a board  of  arbitration  during  a strike  or 
lockout. 


PART  V.— MAIN  PROVISIONS  OF  MINIMUM  WAGE  LAWS  IN  STATES  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 


Administration — Continued. 

States 

Subordinate  body.3 

considered. 

Court  review. 

1.  Court. 

2'  Grounds  for  setting 
aside  ruling. 

Name. 

Personnel. 

Appointments  and 
compensation. 

Arkansas. 

None  provided. 

None. 

California. 

1.  Superior  court,  o n 
questions  of  law  only. 

2.  If  procured  by  fraud 
or  if  the  commission 
acted  outside  its  powers. 

Wage  board. 

Equal  number  representatives  of 
employers  and  employes,  and  a 
representative  of  the  commission. 

By  commission  (op- 
tional). 

$5  a day  and  expenses. 

Colorado. 

1.  District  court  on  ques- 
tions of  law  only. 

2.  If  unlawful  or  unrea- 
sonable. 

None. 

N 
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Administration — Continued. 

States 

Subordinate  body.3 

considered. 

Court  review. 

1.  Court. 

2.  Grounds  for  setting 

aside  ruling. 

Name. 

Personnel. 

Appointments  and 
compensation. 

Kansas. 

1 . District  court  on  ques- 
tions of  law  only. 

2.  “Unauthorized  by  law, 
confiscatory,  unreason- 
able.” 

Board. 

Not  less  than  3 representatives  of 
employers  in  occupation,  an  equal 
number  of  employes,  1 or  more 
disinterested  persons. 

By  commission’s  rules 
(mandatory). 

Same  rate  as  jorurs  in 
district  court  and 
necessary  traveling 
and  clerical  ex- 
penses. 

Massachusetts. 

1 . Supreme  judicial  court, 
or  superior  court. 

2.  If  compliance  would 
prevent  a "reasonable 
profit.” 

Same  as  Califor- 
nia. 

At  least  6 representatives  of  em- 
ployers, 6 of  employes,  and  one  or 
more  representatives  of  public. 

By  commission  (only 
in  case  of  women, 
then  mandatory). 

Same  rate  as  jurors. 

Minnesota. 

None  provided. 

Advisory  board. 

3-10  representatives  of  employers, 
equal  number  of  employes,  and  1 
or  more  representatives  of  pub- 
lic; at  least  one-fifth  women. 

By  commission  and 
by  election  (option- 
al). 

None. 

Nebraska. 

1.  District  court. 

2.  If  compliance  “is  like- 
ly to  endanger  the  pros- 
perity of  the  business.” 

Same  as  Califor- 
nia. 

At  least  3 representatives  of  em- 
ployers, 3 of  employes,  and  the  3 
appointed  members  of  the  com- 
mission. 

Same  as  Massachu- 
setts. 

Same  as  jurors  in  dis- 
trict court,  and  ex- 
penses. 

Oregon. 

1.  Circuit  court,  on  ques- 
tions of  law  only. 

Conference. 

Not  more  than  3 representatives  of 
employers,  3 of  employes,  3 of 
public  and  1 or  more  commission- 
ers. 

By  commission  (only 
in  case  of  women 
then  optional). 
None. 

Utah. 

None. 

None. 

Washington. 

1 . Superior  court,  on  ques- 
tions of  law  only. 

Same  as  Oregon. 

Equal  number  of  representatives  of 
employers  and  employes,  and  1 or 
more  representatives  of  public. 

By  commission  (only 
in  case  of  women, 
then  optional) 

None. 

Wisconsin. 

1.  Circuit  court,  on  ques- 
tions of  law  only. 

2.  If  unlawful  or  unrea- 
sonable. 

Advisory  wage 
board. 

“So  as  fairly  to  represent  employ- 
ers, employes  and  the  public.'’ 

By  commission  (man- 
datory). 

None. 

3 In  all  cases  the  functions  of  the  subordinate  body  are  advisory  only,  its  operations  are  confined  to  the  industry  in 
question,  and  its  rules  of  procedure  are  determined  by  the  commission. 

These  tables  prepared  by  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  131  East  Twenty-third  street,  New  York 
City. 


MONTHLY  WAGES,  MISSOURI  FARM  HANDS,  1917,  1916,  1915,  1910. 

A portion  of  the  scarcity  of  labor  on  Missouri  farms  is  attributed  to  the  low  monthly 
wages  paid  to  this  class  of  toilers,  when  comparisons  are  made  with  what  farmers  in  surround- 
ing states,  north,  east  and  west,  give  their  hired  hands.  While  the  year  1917  saw  a sharp 
advance  for  Missouri  in  the  monthly  sums  paid  laborers  when  comparisons  are  made  with 
what  was  disbursed  for  this  purpose  in  1916,  1915  and  1910,  but  other  states,  in  proportion, 
also  increased  the  amounts  paid  their  farm  hands  and,  therefore,  this  commonwealth  is  still 
behind  in  this  respect. 

For  early  1917,  Missouri  farm  hands  averaged  $27  per  month  with  board,  as  compared 
to  $23  for  1916,  $22.10  for  1915,  and  $21.50  for  1910;  and  without  board,  $35  for  early  1917, 

$31.60  for  1916,  $30.10  for  1915,  and  $29.50  for  1910. 

The  following  compilation  compares  wages  paid  a month  in  1916,  1915  and  1910  by 
Missouri  farmers  to  their  male  help,  with  what  farm  laborers  received  in  surrounding  states 
during  the  same  years  for  similar  help. 

The  second  table  covers  the  daily  pay  of  harvest  hands,  either  with  or  without  board, 
during  the  same  three  years  by  the  farmers  of  Missouri,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  North  and  South  Dakotas,  and  also 
several  southern  states.  - 


Monthly  Wages , Missouri  Farm  Hands. 
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SUMMARY,  MISSOURI  AND  ELSEWHERE,  EARNINGS,  FARM  HANDS. 


Per  month. 

Daily  pay,  harvest 
hands. 

State  and  division. 

With  board. 

Without  board. 

With  board. 

. 

1916 

1915 

1910 

1916 

1915 

1910 

1916 

1915 

1910 

Ohio 

$25.50 

$22.80 

$21.00 

$36.60 

$32.40 

$29.00 

$2.00 

$1.82 

$1.67 

Indiana 

24.30 

22. 2D 

20.50 

33.50 

30.10 

28.40 

1.90 

1.76 

1.70 

Illinois 

27.50 

25.90 

24.50 

36.50 

34.00 

32.90 

2.05 

1.91 

1.90 

Michigan 

28.40 

25.10 

23.00 

39.60 

35.50 

33.00 

2.08 

1.86 

1.64 

Wisconsin 

31.00 

28.50 

26.00 

43.86 

40.00 

37.25 

2.02 

1.83 

1.76 

North  Central,  east 
Mississippi  River . . 

of 

$27.15 

$24.78 

$22.94 

$37.64 

$34.10 

$31.81 

$2.01 

$1.84 

$1.75 

Minnesota 

$33.00 

$28.80 

$26.00 

$44.70 

$41.80 

$38.00 

$2.55 

$2 . 33 

$2.23 

Iowa 

34.10 

31.10 

28.00 

43.80 

40.50 

39.00 

2.35 

2.20 

2.12 

Missouri 

23.00 

22.10 

21.50 

31.60 

30.10 

29.50 

1.71 

1.62 

1.55 

North  Dakota 

33.20 

32.00 

29.00 

47.00 

45.50 

42.00 

2.90 

2.82 

2.40 

South  Dakota 

33.70 

31.20 

27.00 

47.50 

44.50 

39.00 

2.69 

2.47 

2.35 

Nebraska 

31.30 

28.50 

26.50 

43.40 

40.10 

38.00 

2.55 

2.29 

2.14 

Kansas 

27.30 

25.70 

24.00 

38.10 

36.10 

34.00 

2.42 

2.20 

2.18 

North  Central,  west 
Mississippi  River . . 

of 

$29.65 

$27.38 

$25.10 

$40.35 

$37.90 

$35.45 

$2.31 

$2.14 

$2.01 

Kentucky 

$18.50 

$16.90 

15.10 

$16.00 

$26.10 

$23.50 

21.30 

$23.10 

20.00 

$1.45 

1.24 

$1.31 
1.  13 

$1.36 

1.14 

Tennessee 

16.70 

14.00 

23.50 

Alabama 

12.50 

12.50 

13.00 

18.20 

18.20 

18.50 

.94 

.94 

.98 

Mississippi 

13.70 

12.90 

13.30 

19.80 

18.60 

19.50 

.89 

.84 

.93 

Louisiana 

15.30 

14.70 

13.50 

23.00 

20.90 

20.25 

1.02 

.92 

.90 

Texas 

20.40 

18.70 

18.00 

29.00 

27.10 

24.50 

1.40 

1.39 

1.22 

Oklahoma 

22.80 

20.90 

19.10 

32.40 

29.50 

28.10 

1.92 

1.76 

1.60 

Arkansas 

17.80 

16.00 

16.25 

25.70 

23.00 

24.00 

1.26 

1.17 

1.20 

South  Central 

$17.45 

$16.16 

$15.28 

$24.99 

$23.09 

$21.90 

$1.27 

$1.20 

$1.14 

State  and  division. 


Daily  pay,  harvest 
hands. 


Without  board. 


Per  day  other  than  harvest  hands. 


With  board. 


1916 

1915 

1910 

1916 

1915 

1910 

1916 

1915 

1910 

$2 

.47 

$2 

.22 

$2 

.07 

$1 

.51 

$1 

.34 

$1 

.20 

$1 

.94 

$1 

.71 

$1 

.57 

2 

.33 

• 2 

. 16 

2 

.07 

1 

. 35 

1 

.23 

1 

. 14 

1 

.73 

1 

. 56 

1 

.45 

2 

.50 

2 

. 27 

2 

.30 

1 

.50 

1 

.36 

1 

.31 

1 

.86 

1 

.70 

1 

.63 

2 

.55 

2 

.26 

2 

. 10 

1 

61 

1 

.38 

1 

.22 

2 

.06 

1 

.78 

1 

.66 

2 

.50 

2 

. 28 

2 

.20 

1 

.66 

1 

4f> 

1 

.35 

2 

. 12 

1 

.87 

1 

.78 

$2 

.47 

$2 

.24 

$2 

. 16 

$1 

.52 

$1 

.35 

$1 

.24 

$1 

.93 

$1 

.72 

$1 

.61 

$3 

.02 

$2 

.78 

$2 

.65 

$1 

.85 

$1 

.65 

$1 

.48 

$2 

.33 

$2 

. 10 

$1 

.90 

2 

.80 

2 

.66 

2 

.51 

1 

.85 

1 

.68 

1 

.57 

2 

.32 

2 

15 

1 

.98 

2. 

12 

2 

.00 

1 

.93 

1 

. 14 

1 

.09 

1 

.02 

1 

47 

1 

.40 

1 

.32 

3 

.50 

3 

.45 

3 

.03 

1 

.94 

1 

.80 

1 

.60 

2 

.55 

2 

.40 

2 

. 20 

3 

.28; 

3 

00 

2 

.95 

1 

.90 

1 

.71 

1 

.54 

2. 

.53 

2 

.25 

2 

.00 

3. 

07 

2. 

.78 

2 

.60 

1 

.78 

1 

.60 

1 

.57 

2 

.29 

2 

.08 

1 

.96 

2. 

.80 

2. 

66 

2 

.57 

1 

.55 

1 

.47 

1 

.42 

1 

.98 

1 

.87 

1 

.84 

$2. 

77 

$2. 

59 

$2. 

43 

$1. 

62 

$1 

.49 

$1 

.38 

$2. 

08 

$1 

.92 

$1, 

.77 

$1. 

81 

$1. 

63 

$1. 

71 

$ • 

95 

$ . 

.84 

$ 

.85 

$1. 

23 

$1. 

09 

$1, 

. 12 

1. 

52 

1. 

40 

1 . 

44 

,82 

.75 

.77 

1. 

,06 

.98 

1 . 

02 

1. 

18 

1. 

18 

1. 

26 

75 

.73 

.85 

97 

.94 

1 

.05 

1. 

13 

1. 

10 

1. 

22 

79 

.73 

.83 

l\ 

04 

,98 

1 

10 

1. 

26 

1 . 

20 

1. 

25 

96 

.84 

.77 

1. 

17 

1. 

,06 

1 . 

,02 

1. 

70 

1. 

67 

1. 

57 

1 . 

05 

1. 

03 

1. 

04 

1. 

40 

1. 

35 

1. 

32 

2. 

24 

2. 

08 

1. 

97 

1. 

25 

1. 

17 

1. 

11 

1. 

61 

1. 

48 

1. 

47 

1. 

59 

1. 

46 

1. 

55 

95 

85 

90 

1. 

20 

1. 

10 

1. 

20 

$1. 

56 

$1. 

48 

$1. 

47 

$ . 

94 

$ . 

,88 

$ . 

89 

$1. 

22 

$1. 

,14 

$1. 

15 

Without  board. 


Ohio 

Indiana.  . 
Illinois.  . . 
Michigan . 
Wisconsin . 


North  Central,  east  of 
Mississippi  River. . 


Minnesota .... 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 


Nebraska. 
Kansas . . . 


North  Central,  west  of 
Mississippi  River . . 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 


South  Central 
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SPREAD  OF  THE  EIGHT-HOUR  WORKING  DAY;  MISSOURI 
CRAFTS  WHICH  HAVE  THE  SAME. 

Organization  into  unions  of  trades  and  crafts  in  Missouri  and  their  affiliation  with  na- 
tional and  international  associations  has  done  more  to  bring  about  an  eight-hour  working 
day  for  thousands  of  toilers  of  the  state  than  all  state  and  national  laws  which  have  ever 
been  enacted.  In  fact,  there  would  be  no  eight-hour  laws  now  in  Missouri  or  elsewhere  had 
not  organized  labor  taken  up  the  proposition  years  ago  and  constantly  agitated  it  until,  for 
the  purpose  of  health,  safety  and  peace,  which  made  such  legislation  constitutional,  the 
miners  and  smelters,  clay-pit  and  qharry  workers  of  the  state  had  their  daily  time  legally 
fixed  at  eight  hours  and  it  was  made  a misdemeanor  for  employers  to  work  them  longer  in 
any  twenty-four  hours,  save  in  case  of  extreme  necessity.  Then  came  laws  and  city  ordi- 
nances which  fixed  the  time  on  all  public  work  at  eight  horn’s.  Next  in  order  was  the  law 
which  prohibited  employers  from  working  women  and  girls  over  nine  hours  a day,  or  54  a 
week,  and  now  this  law  is  to  be  amended  so  that  they  cannot  work  over  eight  horn’s  a day 
or  more  than  48  a week.  Congress  then  took  a hand  and  passed  a measure  which  made  the 
daily  time  of  all  railroad  men  all  over  the  country,  under  ordinary  conditions,  eight  hours  a 
day,  and  then  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  upheld  this  action  as  being  constitutional. 
This  act  and  decision  gives  all  Missouri  railroad  engineers,  firemen,  brakemen,  conductors 
and  other  operative  trainmen  a legal  working  day  of  eight  hours. 

The  following  compilation  gives  the  daily  working  time  of  those  who  in  1917  were  organ- 
ized and  following  the  trades  and  crafts  which  are  enumerated: 


UNION  SCALE  OF  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  DAY  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRADES, 
ST.  LOUIS  AND  KANSAS  CITY,  IN  MAY,  1916. 


Trades. 

1 St.  Louis 

Kansas  City . 

Trades. 

ft 

1 St.  Louis 

Kansas  City . . 

Trades. 

1 St.  Louis .... 

pc 

0 

m 

P 

O 

vT 

Bakery. 

Finishers’  helpers 

g 

Chauffeurs 

Laborers 

8 

Do  . . 

Bakers  

8 

8 

Composition  roofers 

8 

8 

Do 

Do. . . 

9 

9 

Do 

Teamsters  and  drivers 

10 

10 

Do  . . 

Composition  roofers’  helpers. . 

Do 

10f 

Do  . 

Elevator  constructors 

8 

8 

Do 

11 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers 
Engineers:  Portable  and  hoist- 
ing 

8 

8 

Do 

12 

Brewery  and  bottling  house  men. 

Do 

14 

8 

8 

Do 

Bottlers 

8 

8 

Do 

Freight  handlers 

Do  . 

Hod  carriers 

8 

8 

Do 

Brewers  

8 

8 

Inside  wiremen 

8 

8 

Chauffeurs  and  drivers 

10 

9 

Inside  wiremen:  Fixture  hang- 
ers   

Granite  and  stone. 

Do 

10 

8 

8 

Do 

Lathers  . 

8 

' 8 

Granite  cutters 

8 

Coopers 

Marble  setters  

8 

8 

Stone  cutters 

8 

8 

Elevator  men 

8 

Marble  setters’  helpers 

Do 

Engineers 

8 

8 

Painters 

8 

8 

Firemen 

8 

8 

Painters : F resco 

Metal  trades. 

Labelers,  bottle  beer  

8 

8 

Painters:  Sign 

8 

8 

Laborers 

8 

8 

Plasterers 

8 

8 

Blacksmiths * 

8 

8 

Do 

Plasterers’  laborers 

8 

8 

Do 

9 

9 

Do  .... 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters 

8 

8 

Blacksmiths’  helpers 

8 

8 

Matsters 

8 

Sheet-metal  workers 

8 

8 

Do 

9 

9 

Oilers  .... 

8 

8 

Do  . 

9 

9 

Boiler  makers 

8 

8 

Packers,  bottle  beer . . 

Do 

10 

Do 

9 

9 

Stablemen 

10 

9 

Slate  and  tile  roofers  . . 

8 

8 

Do 

Do 

Steam  fitters  

8 

8 

Boiler  makers’  helpers 

8 

8 

Washers 

g 

8 

Steam  fitters’  helpers 4 . . 

Stone  masons 

8 

8 

Do 

9 

9 

Washhouse  men 

g 

8 

8 

8 

Do 

Watchmen 

Structural  iron  workers 

g 

8 

Core  makers 

9 

9 

Do 

Do 

Building. 

Structural  iron  workers:  Fin- 

Machinists 

8 

8 

g 

8 

Do 

9 

9 

Ashestos  workers 

g 

8 

Structural  iron  workers:  Fin- 
ishers*  helpers 

Do 

10 

Bricklayers 

g 

8 

Do  . 

Bricklayers,  sewer,  tunnel,  and 
caisson  work 

Do 

Machinists’  helpers 

8 

8 

8 

Tile  layers 

g 

8 

Do 

9 

9 

Building  laborers 

8 

8 

Tile  layers’  helpers 

g 

8 

Do 

10 

Do  . 

Metal  polishers  and  buffers . . . 
Do 

9 

8 

Carpenters 

g 

8 

Chauffeurs,  teamsters  and 
drivers. 

C!arppnt,pra*  Millwright 

Do 

Carpenters:  Parquetry  floor 
layers 

Do 

Chauffeurs 

10 

Do 

Cement  workers: 

Finishers 

Do 

10! 

12 

Molders:  Iron 

9 

9 

8 

Do 

Patternmakers:  Wood 

8 
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UNION  SCALE  OF  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  DAY  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRADES, 
ST.  LOUIS  AND  KANSAS  CITY,  IN  MAY,  1916— Continued. 


w 

p 

I 

o 

Trades. 

1 St.  Louis. 

s? 

I 

03 

o 

'< 

Machinist-operators 

8 

Press  feeders 

8 

8 

Do 

Pressmen: 

Cylinder 

8 

8 

Do 

9 

Do 

Platen 

8 

8 

9 

Printing  and  publishing, 
newspaper. 

8| 

Compositors: 

Daywork 

6| 

8 

8 

Do 

7§ 

Do 

8 

Do 

Nightwork 

7% 

8 

Do 

Do 

8 

Linotype  operators: 

Daywork 

8 

8 

Do 

61 

Do. . . 

Nightwork 

^ : 

8 

Do. . 

Do 

Trades. 


PatterD  Makers:  Wood 

Do 

Do 


Millwork. 


Carpenters 

Do 

Painters:  Hardwood  finishers 


Printing  and  publishing, 
book  and  job. 


Bindery  women 

Bookbinders 

Do 

Compositors 

Do 

Electrotypers:  Battery  men 

and  builders 

Electro  typers:  Finishers  and 

molders 

Linotype  operators 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Machine  tenders 


Trades. 


Machine  tenders: 

Daywork 

Do 

Do 

Night  work 

Do 

Do 

Machinist-operators: 

Daywork 

Nightwork 

Do. 

Pressmen,  web  presses: 

Daywork 

Nightwork 

Stereotypers: 

Daywork 

Nightwork 


Soft  drink  establishment 


Bottlers 

Do 

Chauffeurs  and  drivers. 

Do 

Do 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR,  NATIONAL 
OFFICERS,  1917-18. 

Samuel  Gompers,  president;  Frank  Morrison,  secretary,  American  Federation  of  Labor 
building,  Washington,  D.  C.;  John  B.  Lennon,  treasurer,  Bloomington,  111. 

DEPARTMENTS,  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR,  1917-18. 

Building  Trades  Department:  William  J.  Spencer,  secretary-treasurer,  American  Fed- 

eration of  Labor  building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Metal  Trades  Department:  Albert  J.  Berres,  secretary-treasurer,  American  Federa- 

tion building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Railroad  Employes  Department:  John  Scott,  secretary-treasurer,  Ohio  building,  Olive 

and  Yandeventer  avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Union  Label  Trades  Department:  Thomas  F.  Tracy,  secretary-treasurer,  American 

Federation  of  Labor  building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LOCALS,  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS, 
MISSOURI,  1917  AND  1918. 

1.  Actors’  Union  of  America,  White  Rats — 

City.  Secretary.  Postoffice  Address  of  Secretary. 

St.  Louis George  W.  Seargent 604  Carleton  building. 

(Pres.)  Willis  Hall 604  Carleton  building. 

2.  Asbestos  Workers,  International  Association  of  Heat  and  Frost  Insulators — 

27  Kansas  City George  H.  Michaels R.  1,  box  369,  Mt.  Washington, 

Mo. 

27  Kansas  City (Pres.)  Lawrence  Glenn ..  5704  West  Twenty-third  street, 

Kansas  City. 

1 St*..Louis.  .......  .A.  Morrison 4248  Shaw  avenue. 

1 St.  Louis (Pres.)  T.  J.  McNamara..  .2516  Slattery  street. 

3.  Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers’  International  Union  of  America — 

4 St.  Louis P.  Beisel c/o  New  Club  Hal  .Thirteenth 

and  Chouteau. 

218  Joplin Clay  Crafton 921  West  Sixth  street. 

228  Kansas  City Herman  Winter c/o  Labor  Temple. 

235  Springfield Charles  Mooney 819  North  Campbell  street. 
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4.  Barbers  International  Union  of  America,  Journeymen — - 

Local.  City.  Secretary.  Postoffice  Address  of  Secretary  . 

37  Joplin J.  N.  Phillips 621  Wall  street. 

102  St.  Louis F.  A.  Heller 810  Chestnut  street. 

128  St.  Joseph H.  E.  Hickman 106  South  Eighth  street. 

191  Springfield F.  S.  Goldberry Colonial  Hotel  Barber  Shop. 

112  Kansas  City G.  C.  Skaggs Labor  Temple. 

197  Kirksville L.  E.  Herriek 106  East  Washington  street. 

232  Cape  Girardeau.  .G.  W.  Mabrey 621  Good  Hope  street. 

259  Sedalia L.  E.  Shoemaker Antlers  Hotel  Barber  Shop. 

271  Hannibal W.  F.  Barger 505  Union  street. 

325  Jefferson  City.  . . . W.  J.  Stiefferman 233  East  High  street. 

342  Moberly William  Freelin 110  Reed  street. 

386  Trenton Clifford  Hickman 812  Main  street. 

444  Poplar  Bluff Silas  Langley 110  South  Main  street. 

527  Desloge E.  J.  Iahn P.  O.  box  No.  637. 

620  Columbia E.  S.  Haden 613  Ann  street. 

669  Lexington C.  E.  Long 1109  Main  street. 


5.  Bill  Posters  and  Billers  of  United  States  and  Canada,  International  Alliance — 

5 St.  Louis Walter  Gazollo 4244  Morgan  street. 

14  Kansas  City I.  C.  Hope P.  O.  box  No.  727. 

35  Joplin Cecil  Williams C/o  New  Joplin  Theater. 


6.  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers,  International  Brotherhood  of — 

26  Moberly Willard  Shaw 1125  Quinns  street. 

27  Sedalia L.  G.  Wear 1419  South  Osage  street. 

45  DeSoto Wilson  McBride P.  O.  box  No.  527. 

52  Springfield W.  A.  Harisine 544  Poplar  street. 

451  Trenton Burt  Bernard 1015  Harris  avenue. 

5 1 Sedalia T.  E.  Harris R.  F.  D.  3 Box  3 B. 

433  Springfield William  S.  Thompson R.  No.  7,  box  86. 

282  Cape  Girardeau.  .L.  G.  Morton 329  South  Spring  street. 

66  Kansas  City G.  Eskew 608  West  Seventeenth  street. 

12  St.  Louis I.  G.  Roller 3126  Fair  avenue. 

7.  Boilermakers,  Iron  Ship  Builders  and  Helpers  of  America,  International 

Brotherhood  of 


St.  Louis Henry  Seikman 4448  Bessie  avenue. 

St.  Joseph Ed  Knight 2119  S.  Ninth  street. 

Kansas  City Walter  E.  Dwyer 115  N.  Elmwood  street. 

Springfield Scott  Faffer 1233  Broad  street. 

Independence C.  B.  Snyder 1222  W.  Electric  street. 

Sedalia W.  H.  Simms 1506  E.  Seventh  street. 

DeSoto S.  L.  Johnson Box  248,  DeSoto,  Mo. 

Moberly F.  E.  Lee 601  Monroe  avenue. 

St.  Louis Max  Grott 4874  Kingshighway. 

St.  Louis Martin  Renth 4458  Minnesota  avenue. 

Trenton Geo.  T.  Singer 1801  Main  street. 

Brookfield J.  K.  Burnham Brookfield,  Mo. 

Cape  Girardeau Oscar  Berry 415  S.  Frederick  street. 

Springfield Jno.  Cain 507  Fort  street. 

Chaffee C.  P.  Barton Box  365. 

Monett John  Linebarger 214  Pearl  street. 

Nevada A.  V.  Lemsllee 313  E.  Washington  street. 

Slater Andy  Phelps Slater,  Mo. 

Stanberry E.  N.  McKaw Stanberry,  Mo. 


8.  Bookbinders,  International  Brotherhood  of — 

28  St.  Louis L.  J.  Reinhardt 

32  St.  Louis Geo.  F.  Loeblein 

41  St.  Louis Hy.  Meurer 

55  St.  Louis Miss  May  Shannon.  . 

60  Kansas  City J.  B.  Prewitt 

Ill  Jefferson  City.  . . .C.  S.  Reynolds 

179  St.  Joseph M.  M.  Scott ' 


Room  32,  204  N.  Third  street. 
6917  Old  Manchester  road. 

5429  Arsenal  street. 

614  Mermod  and  Jaccard  Bldg. 
214  New  York  Life  Bldg. 

800  E.  McCarty  street. 

3122  Penn  street. 


9.‘  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union — 

Amalgamated  Union  25,  St.  Louis] 

Cutters’  Union  90,  St.  Louis  [ Jos.  Woracek.  . Holland  Bldg. 

Fitters’  Union  318,  St.  Louis) 


10.  Brewery 

21 

39 

43 

46 

93 

95 


100 
169 
187 
Br.  1,  187 
193 
237 


Workmen  of  America,  International  Union  of  the  United — 

Cape  Girardeau.  Frank  Holder 526  S.  Middle  street. 

Hannibal Fred  Schock 2106  Hope  avenue. 

St.  Louis Wm.  French New  Club  House,  Thirteenth 

and  Chouteau  avenue. 

Kansas  Qity Edwin  Rost 510  W.  Twenty-fifth  street. 

St.  Joseph Wm.  Hofsaess 1214  N.  Seventh  street. 

St.  Louis Aug.  Thcnhaus S.  E.  Cor.  Eighteenth  and  Lynch 

streets. 

Kansas  City Roy  Fulton Fourteenth  and  Woodland  Ave. 

Lexington James  Caldwell 1611  Bloom  street. 

St.  Louis Jos.  Fessner 2314  Victor  street. 

St.  Louis Sarah  Aldrich 2314  Victor  street. 

Joplin O.  Wechselberger 618  Gray  avenue. 

St.  Louis Wm.  Hillebrand 3101  S.  Seventh  street. 
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Local.  City.  Secretary.  Postoffice  Address  of  Secretary. 

246  St.  Louis Lewis  G.  Burris 5216  Alaska  avenue. 

279  St.  Louis John  Rossfeld .3631  Salena  street. 

292  Springfield J.  O.  Lawson 331  W.  Chestnut  street. 

379  Sedalia Henry  Pfeiffer 801  E.  Fifth  street. 

11.  Brick,  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Workers’  Alliance,  International — 

285  St.  Louis Gomer  Davis 4221  Blaine  avenue. 

12.  Bridge,  Structural  and  Ornamental  Iron  Workers  and  Pile  Drivers,  Interna- 

tional Association  ol — 

10  Kansas  City S.  E.  Adams Labor  Temple. 

18  St.  Louis D.  A.  Cowan Thirteenth  and  Chouteau. 

43  St.  Louis R.  E.  Summers 3800  S.  Main  street. 

13.  Broom  and  Whisk  Makers’  Union,  International — 

45  St.  Louis Geo.  Koenig 3411  N.  Ninth  street. 

25  Kansas  City B.  Klink 417  N.  Liberty  street,  Independ- 

ence, Mo.  (K.  C.  Local). 

14.  Brushmakers’  International  Union — 

3 St.  Louis C.  F.  Doettling 3230  Osceola  street. 

15.  Carmen  of  America,  Brotherhood  of  Railway — 


2 

Kansas  City . . . . 

.A.  A.  Parke 

. . .4931  Prospect  avenue. 

10 

St.  Louis 

L.  Scoggs 

. . .2716  Gravois  avenue. 

11 

Trenton 

. H.  B.  Hill ............ 

. . .2200  Princeton  road. 

19 

St.  Louis 

. John  LaVanchy 

. . . 7303  Minnesota  avenue. 

34 

St.  Louis 

. J.  A.  Ayers 

. . .1110  McLaren  avenue. 

36 

Springfield 

. A.  B.  Ahart 

. . . 1622  National  Blvd. 

38 

DeSoto 

.J.  S.  Lewis 

. . .P.  O.  box  No.  76. 

41 

Newburg 

.J.  L.  Dillon 

. . .Newberry,  Mo. 

43 

Sedalia . . 

.E.  M.  Keithly 

. . . Sedalia,  Mo. 

44 

Kansas  City . . . . 

.John  A.  Esser 

. . . 904  Park  avenue. 

62 

Jefferson  City. . . 

.Ed  Ordway- 

. . . 232  Madison  street. 

64 

Moberly 

.John  C.  Curray 

. . .312  N.  Ault  street. 

67 

St.  Joseph 

.Wm.  McGinnis 

. . .2336  S.  Eleventh  street. 

85 

St.  Louis 

. A.  G.  Muesenfechter . . . 

. . .4525  Red  Bud  avenue. 

130 

Monett 

.J.  F.  Amber 

. . .214  Eighth  street. 

175 

St.  Louis 

.A.  P.  Cook 

. . .2731  S.  Tenth  street. 

207 

Thayer 

.W.  M.  Wadley 

. . . Thayer,  Mo. 

213 

Springfield 

.C.  H.  Carlock 

. . . 1981  Missouri  avenue. 

293 

Cape  Girardeau. 

. Herman  Koehrer 

. . . 1428  William  street. 

323 

Kansas  City.  . . . 

. W.  J.  Adams . . 

. . . 508  Hall  Building. 

344 

Eldon 

. . .Box  243. 

384 

Fornfelt 

. H.  G.  Kaiser 

. . . Fornfelt,  Mo. 

387 

Stanberry 

. Glenn  Shanabarger .... 

. . .Stanberry,  Mo.. 

390 

St.  Louis 

.L.  C.  Cadwalader 

. . . 1901  DeSoto  avenue. 

432 

St.  Louis 

. Dan  Edsell 

. . . 3030  St.  Vincent  avenue 

441 

Slater 

.J.  N.  Taylor 

. . . Slater,  Mo. 

442 

Kansas  City . . . . 

.S.  C.  Wood 

. . .710  Cherry  street. 

447 

Kansas  City.  . . . 

.James  Brennen 

. . . 2807  Mercier  street. 

478 

Chaffee 

.A.  A.  Lawler 

. . . Chaffee,  Mo. 

496 

Poplar  Bluff.  . . . 

. C.  L.  Brown 

. . . 302  Oak  street. 

497 

St.  Louis 

.O.  C.  Walker 

. . .2642  St.  Vincent  avenue. 

504 

Kansas  City . . . . 

.W.  A.  Deacon 

. . . 435  Benton  boulevard. 

506 

Sedalia 

. T.  V.  Money 

. . .411  S.  Engineer  street. 

518 

Rosedale,  Kan . . 

. Henry  Haling 

. . .528  Wardi  avenue. 

522 

N evada 

.A.  B.  Fife 

. . .624  E.  Vernon  street. 

529 

Milan 

. F.  E.  Railing 

. . . Milan,  Mo. 

545 

St.  Joseph 

.A.  Koegel 

. . .2313  S.  Fourth  street. 

605 

St.  Louis 

.S.  L.  Meyers 

. . .3412  Oxford  Ave.,  Maplewood 

16.  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  United  Brotherhood  of — 

5 St.  Louis Herman  Lockman 3843  St.  Louis  avenue. 

45  St.  Louis R.  M.  Kohlmeyer 4933  Davison  street. 

47  St.  Louis H.  G.  Linderman 4203  Gano  avenue. 

73  St.  Louis P.  E.  DeLile 6649  Cote  Brilliante  avenue. 

86  St.  Louis . F.  H.  Meiser 2526  Bacon  street. 

1208  St.  Louis D.  Kavarsky 3136  Bell  avenue. 

1329  St.  Louis C.  H.  Doebler 526  W.  Washington,  Kirkwood. 

257  St.  Louis John  Peacock 748  Spalding  avenue. 

588  St.  Louis W.  G.  Cole 6415  Chatham  street. 

602  St.  Louis W.  H.  Paul 6129  Ridge  avenue. 

738  St.  Louis F.  J.  Walter 6411  Myrtle  avenue. 

646  St.  Louis R.  DeRoesse 6604  Minnesota  avenue. 

1011  St.  Louis Thos.  Walsh 515  Wilmington  road. 

1596  St.  Louis W.  E.  Gebeline 3606  Oxford  street. 

2550  St.  Louis P.  K.  Miller 6423  Welsmar  avenue. 

17.  Carriage,  Wagon  and  Automobile  Workers’  International  Union  of  America — 

86  Kansas  City George  Gliem 503  Southwest  boulevard. 

198  St.  Louis L.  G.  Bollwerk 3325  Itaska  avenue. 

18.  Carvers’  Association  of  North  America,  International  Wood — 

No  locals  in  Missouri,  1917. 

19.  Cigarmakers’  International  Union  of  America- 

23  Springfield C.  O.  Stahl 232  E.  Commercial  street. 

30  Moberly A.  F.  Eichenberger 210  N.  Fourth  street. 


WELFARE  WORK  OF  A HUGE  ST.  LOUIS  PUBLIC  SERVICE  CORPORATION  FOR  ITS  EMPLOYES 
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Local. 

City. 

Secretary. 

44 

St.  Louis 

.Ed.  H.  Heilman 

76 

Hannibal 

.John  Eichenberger 

95 

St.  Joseph 

.Julius  H.  Eckhardt 

102 

Kansas  City .... 

.Jos."R.  Henkel 

193 

Jefferson  City. . . 

.Fred  J.  Neutzier 

233 

Sedalia 

.Clyde  M.  Brown 

281 

St.  Louis 

. Sam  Baldwin 

377 

Webb  City 

. Rube  Lucas 

442 

Cape  Girardeau. 

. B.  J.  Messmer 

Postoffice  Address  of  Secretary. 


916  Wyandotte  street. 
208  \ Madison  street. 
114  E.  Third  street. 


20.  Clerks,  National  Federation  of  Postoffice — 

8 St.  Louis E.  A.  Knoblauch P.  O.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

67  Kansas  City Chas.  A.  Speagh P.  O.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

136  Columbia Miss  B.  D.  Cunningham.  .P.  O.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

21.  Clerks,  Brotherhood  of  Railway — • 

The  general  offices  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks  are  at  406-7-8  Second  Na- 
tional Bank  building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  grand  secretary-treasurer  is 
W.  Y.  H.  Bright,  same  address. 

Rules  of  the  brotherhood  prevent  the  national  secretary  from  giving  out  any  infor- 
mation regarding  the  location  of  the  locals  and  the  membership  of  each,  or 
as  a whole. 

22.  Clerks,  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Postal — • 

No  locals  in  Missouri,  all  members  belonging  to  unions  in  surrounding  states. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Postal  Clerks  have  their  headquarters  at  401  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  with  Carl  Freeman  as 
secretary.  Although  they  have  about  thirty-five  locals  in  the  United  States, 
there  is  no  branch  in  Missouri. 

23.  Clerks,  International  Protective  Association,  Retail — 

271  Hannibal Fred  Evans 119-21  N.  Main  street. 

658  Brookfield W.  H.  Kimball 115  N.  Main  street. 

878  Jefferson  City. . . .M.  Goldman 211  E.  High  street. 

322  Joplin W.  B.  Ettinger Newman  Mercantile  Co. 

20  Mindenmines.  . . .Jesse  H.  Letton Mindenmines. 

369  St.  Joseph G.  J.  Whitehead 1511  Faraon  street. 

80  St.  Louis G.  D.  Hollermann 4452  Pennsylvania  avenue. 

424  St.  Louis J.  P.  Zurbrigge 4657  Loughbrough  avenue. 

Sedalia H.  A.  Carter r 1516  E.  Fifth  street. 

485  Springfield Roy  C.  Mann 109  East  Side  square. 

The  total  membership  of  the  International  Protective  Association  of  Retail  Clerks  in 
Missouri  in  May,  1917,  was  reported  to  be  3,162  for  the  ten  (10)  locals  scattered  over  the 
state. 

The  headquarters  of  the  organization  are  at  Lafayette,  Ind.  The  secretary-treasurer  is 
H.  J.  Conway,  Lock  Drawer  248,  Lafayette,  Ind.;  president,  E.  E.  Baker,  New  Philadelphia, 
Ohio;  first  vice-president,  Jacob  Koch,  Evansville,  Ind.;  second  vice-president,  C.  C.  Coul- 
ter, Washington,  D.  C.;  third  vice-president,  W.  G.  Desepte,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  fourth 
vice-president,  John  B.  Schulte,  New  Orleans,  La.;  fifth  vice-president,  Wm.  P.  Spinnen- 
weber,  Belleville,  111. 

24.  Compressed  Air  and  Foundation  Workers*  Union,  United  States  and  Canada — 

No  locals  in  Missouri. 

25.  Coopers’  International  Union  of  North  America — - 

20  St.  Joseph H.  E.  Sunderland 2320  Charles  street. 

37  St.  Louis S.  R.  Miller 2713  N.  Twelfth  street. 

3 St.  Louis Henry  George,  Jr 3226  S.  Dakota  avenue. 

148  St.  Louis Fred  Behrens 1911  Utah  street. 

229  Charleston Andy  Samson 107  Vine  street. 

26.  Cutting  Die  and  Cutter  Makers,  International  Union  of — 

No  locals  in  Missouri,  1917. 

27.  Diamond  Workers’  Protective  Union  of  America — - 

No  locals  in  Missouri,  1917.  The  headquarters  of  the  Diamond  Workers’  Protec- 
tive Union  of  America  are  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  with  Andrier  Mayer  as  president. 

28.  Electrical  Workers,  International  Brotherhood  of— 


507 

350 

95 

124 

162 

356 

592 

423 

266 

335 

463 

40 

695 

1 

2 
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Flat  River. 
Hannibal. . 
Joplin 


Kansas  City. 
Kansas  City . 
Kansas  City , 
Kansas  City . 

Moberly 

Sedalia 

Springfield . . 
Springfield . . 
St.  Joseph.  . , 
St.  Joseph.  . 
St.  Louis.  . . , 
St.  Louis.  . . 
St.  Louis . . . , 


. . . Ed  Bloom Flat  River,  Mo. 

. . .C.  E.  McKay 324  N.  Third  street. 

. . .Albert  Vella Electric  Service  Co.,  Fifteenth 

street. 

. . .A.  E.  Smiley 3225  Garfield  avenue. 

. . .R.  J.  McGan# 258  S.  Eleventh  street. 

. . .C.  W.  Emery 14  S.  Boeke  street. 

. . .Earl  Foreman 1400  Woodland  avenue. 

. . . Wm.  Nelson 905  Franklin  street. 

. . .John  H.  Gallie 1011  E.  Fourth  street. 

. . .E.  C.  Kelley 910  Orchard  avenue. 

. . . F.  Bunwell 1957  Benton  Street. 

. . .C.  B.  Ellis 2115  S.  Twenty-second  street. 

. . . Ben  Bradford . 1809  Pacific  street. 

. . .E.  O.  Suhm 5236  Vermont  avenue. 

. . .E.  L.  Kendall 3625a  Rebecca  street. 

. . ,G.  H.  Wallace 3425  LaSalle  street. 
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Local.  City.  Secretary.  Postoffice  Address  of  Secretary. 

29.  Elevator  Constructors,  International  Union  of — - 

12  Kansas  City L.  H.  Skaggs 4937  Prospect  avenue. 

3 St.  Louis Louis  E.  Yolk . . . . .5235  Vermont  street. 

30.  Engineers,  International  Union  of  Steam  and  Operating — 

2 St.  Louis Joseph  F.  Klein 4044a  Labadie  avenue. 

6 Kansas  City Louis  Brady 13 10  Forest  avenue. 

101  Kansas  City J.  D.  Lane 430  S.  Wheeling  street. 

120  St.  Joseph F.  M.  Schultz 3219  Doniphan  avenue. 

315  St.  Louis Maurice  J.  Cassidy 1802  S.  Jefferson  avenue. 

519  St.  Louis Chas.  White 4357a  Vista  avenue. 

570  Springfield Geo.  Powell 2025  N.  Fort  street. 

31.  Engravers*  Union  of  North  America,  International  Photo — 

10  St.  Louis.- John  E.  Cain 3200  Portis  avenue. 

34  Kansas  City Gordon  P.  Torrance 700  Graphic  Arts  building. 

32.  Firemen,  International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary— 

1 Kansas  City C.  G.  Scholler 1305  Brooklyn  avenue. 

6 St.  Louis Louis  Meyer 4133  Labadie  avenue. 

33.  Foundry  Employes,  International  Brotherhood  of — 

1 St.  Louis L.  M.  Eckrich 3218  S.  Ninth  street. 

27  St.  Louis Leo  Eisenbach 918  S.  Second  street. 

30  Springfield . John  Winship 805  Robinson  avenue. 

34.  Fur  Workers’  Union  of  United  States  and  Canada,  International — 

No  locals  in  Missouri  in  1917. 

35.  Garment  Workers  of  America,  United — 

47  Kansas  City Mrs.  R.  Marksbury 2815  Bell  street. 

157  Maryville Mrs.  N.  E.  Warren Box  154. 

104  St.  Joseph Elinor  Utter 1420  S.  Eleventh  street. 

26  St.  Louis M.  Frank 4664a  Evans  avenue. 

67  St.  Louis Miss  M.  Meara 2834  Dickson  street. 

68  St.  Louis Chas.  Parness 1113  N.  Twenty-third  street. 

166  St.  Louis O.  Goldberg Fraternal  Bldg.,  Eleventh  and 

Franklin. 

223  St.  Louis A.  A.  Minard 2610a  N.  Garrison. 

238  St.  Louis Mrs.  Ella  Hanks 2104  N.  Fourteenth  street. 

246  St.  Louis Geo.  Bremer 3710  Laclede  avenue. 

36.  Garment  Workers’  Union,  International  Ladies* — 

78  St.  Louis Thomas  Tobacnik Fraternal  building. 

The  only  information  supplied  by  the  International  Ladies’  Garment  Workers’  Union 
was  that  they  had  a local  union  in  St.  Louis,  with  Thomas  Tobacnik,  Fraternal  building, 
Eleventh  and  Franklin  avenue,  as  secretary. 

37.  Glass  Bottle  Blowers’  Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada — - 

5 St.  Louis Charles  Hoevelman 2239  Keokuk  street. 

89  Kansas  City Valda  Edgar 5809  St.  John  avenue. 

St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  each  have  one  local.  The  organization  failed  to  furnish  this 
department  with  information  regarding  its  executive  officers  and  membership  in  this  state, 
the  official  figures  of  January  1,  1916,  being  used  instead. 

38.  Glass  Workers*  Union,  American  Flint — 

White  the  American  Flint  Glass  Workers’  Union,  738-45  Ohio  building,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  has  no  union  in  Missouri,  there  are  eight  (8)  . members  of  this  organiza- 
tion living  and  working  in  St.  Louis,  belonging  to  Local  Union  No.  11  of  East 
St.  Louis,  111..  Henry  Stierley,  539a  North  Thirteenth  street.  East  St.  Louis, 
111.,  being  the  secretary.  The  national  organization  is  affiliated  with  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  the  1917  officers  are:  President,  Wm.  P.  Clarke; 

vice-president,  Jos.  M.  Gillooly;  secretary-treasurer,  C.  J.  Shipman,  and  assist- 
ant secretary,  H.  H.  Cook. 

39.  Glove  Workers’  Union  of  America,  International — 

No  locals  in  Missouri  in  1917. 

40.  Granite  Cutters*  International  Association  of  America — 

Local,  St.  Louis V.  W.  Wilkenson 3167  Brantner  place. 

The  Granite  Cutters’  International  Association  of  America  have  their  headquarters  in 
the  Hancock  building,  Quincy,  Mass.  The  international  president  is  James  Duncan,  with 
offices  at  the  headquarters.  • 

In  a letter  from  the  international  president,  dated  February  16,  1917,  he  states  that 
they  have  five  members  in  Graniteville,  and  seven  members  in  Syenite,  who  report  direct 
to  headquarters,  as  there  are  no  locals  at  either  of  these  places.  He  also  states  that  there 
are  about  three  members  in  Kansas  City  and  probably  a couple  in  St.  Joseph,  but  that  their 
membership  is  outside  the  state,  the  St.  Joseph  members  being  connected  with  a local  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  He  pays  high  compliments  to  the  quality  of  red  granite  quarried  at 
Graniteville,  Mo.,  by  stating  that  there  is  no  finer  red  granite  in  the  United  States,  to  his 
knowledge,  than  the  red  granite  quarried  at  Graniteville,  Mo. 

41.  Grinders’  and  Finishers’  National  Union,  Pocket  Knife  Blades — 

No  locals  in  Missouri  in  1917.  The  organization  failed  to  furnish  any^information 
regarding  its  national  membership  and  executive  officers. 
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42.  Hat  and  Cap  Makers  of  North  America,  United  Cloth — 

Local.  City.  Secretary.  Postoffice  Address  of  Secretary . 

14  St.  Louis Sol  Birnbaum 2721  Dayton  street. 

19  St.  Louis Mrs.  Esther  Omedeo 1021  N.  Twenty-first  street. 

43.  Hatters  of  North  America,  United — 

St.  Louis Erven  Thake 


.3922  Lexington  avenue. 


44.  Hod  Carriers’,  Building  and  Common  Laborers’  Union  of  America,  Interna- 

tional— 

22  St.  Louis John  Hanlon 1010  Papin  street. 

53  St.  Louis J.  Taylor 2316  Pine  street. 

85  Moberly Jos.  Newby 229  Emerson  street. 

152  Springfield. ......  W.  T.  Chenault 1113  Earl  street. 

162  St.  Louis Wm.  Robben 105  Eighth  street. 

178  Cape  Girardeau.  .A.  Farrar 37  Water  street. 

205  Kansas  City Sherman  Armstrong 2323  Michigan  street. 

240  St.  Louis A.  Moses 3915  Florissant  avenue. 

251  Jefferson  City J.  F.  Miller 129  W.  Dunklin  street. 

264  Kansas  City A.  T.  Vincent 6343  E.  Ninth  street. 

284  St.  Louis Wm.  Barnes 1030  N.  Tenth  street. 

309  St.  Louis J.  McBride 3470  N.  Laclede  street. 

464  Poplar  Bluff S.  M.  Green Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. 

45.  Horseshoers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  International  Union  of  the  Jour- 

neymen— 

3 St.  Louis Chas.  Schiffner 1329  Linden  street. 

18  Kansas  City P.  J.  Kennedy 1114  Belvidere  street. 

193  Springfield H.  Leitwein 1601  Lyon  street. 

46.  Hotel  and  Resturant  Employes’  International  Alliance  and  Bartenders’  Inter- 

national League  of  America — 

19  Kansas  City R.  O.  Hines 1315  Walnut  street. 

20  St.  Louis L.  L.  Monroe P.  O.  box  No.  658. 

51  St.  Louis Geo.  C.  Wiesemann 3204  Lucas  avenue. 

203  St.  Louis Emil  Geborn 18  S.  Broadway. 

249  St.  Louis Mrs.  Louise  Kane 709  Pine  street. 

266  Kansas  City J.  J.  Richards 1117  McGee  street. 

343  DeSoto Henry  Beckman P.  O.  box  57. 

353  St.  Louis Rufus  O.  Brawley 3137  Lawton  avenue. 

386  Hannibal C.  C.  Keiegbaum .Cor.  Main  and  Bird  streets. 

420  Kansas  City W.  F.  Daley 207  E.  Fourteenth  street. 

422  St.  Joseph G.  T.  Miles S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  and  Edmond. 

461  Springfield Joseph  G.  Routt .796  College  street. 

503  Kansas  City Emma  Hess 513  Walnut  street. 

507  Springfield O.  S.  Scroggs 440  W.  Commercial  street. 

531  Jefferson  City.  . . .Anton  Blume 812  Madison  street. 

613  Lexington N.  H.  Mignerey 202  Twenty-third  street. 

625  Cape  Girardeau.  . J.  M.  Doyle 118  Themis  street. 

652  Moberly Gid  Peters 209  N.  Fourth  street. 

827  Joplin Joe  A.  Dorizze 1030  W.  Sixth  street. 

832  Sedalia Herman  Bruegging 109  W.  Second  street. 

47.  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers  of  the  United  States,  Amalgamated  Association  of — 

1 St.  Louis Herbert  Cox 1522  S.  Eleventh  street. 

2 Independence.  . . .Walter  Martin R.  F.  D.  No.  6,  box  No.  14. 

3 St.  Louis P.  J.  Giggins 2339a  S.  Eleventh  street. 

4 St.  Louis John  Kennedy 3732  N.  Eleventh  street. 

5 St.  Louis Valizar  Gyurin 3611  N.  Broadway. 

7 Kansas  City Albert  B.  Swenson 1101  Bennington  avenue. 

8 St.  Louis Ben  Graflage 815  Desterhan  street. 

48.  Lace  Operators  of  America,  the  Charter  Society  of  Amalgamated — 

No  locals  in  Missouri  in  1917. 

49.  Lathers,  International  Union  of  Wood,  Wire  and  Metal — - 

St.  Joseph Philip  Jones 3415  Monterey  street. 

Springfield L.  Noel  Sperry 643  New  street. 

Kansas  City C.  C.  McKey 3614  E.  Twenty-third  street. 

Joplin Frank  L.  Dickson 320  S.  Mineral  street. 

St.  Louis Chas.  T.  Webster 4617  North  Market  street. 


50.  Laundry  Workers’  International  Union — 

44  Kansas  City Miss  Louisa  Mittelstadt. . .813  Walnut  street. 

130  Trenton Miss  Alta  House 2215  Lulu  street. 

51.  Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods,  United  Brotherhood  of — 

1 Kansas  City John  J.  Pfeiffer 504-05  Postal  building. 

3 St.  Joseph Andy  Mathers 1122  Dewey  avenue. 

30  St.  Louis Thos.  Sellers 3110  Kimberly  avenue. 

70  Springfield Charlie  Wilkerson 236  South  Florence  street. 
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52.  Lithographers’  International,  Protective  and  Benehcial  Association  of  the 

United  States  and  Canada — 

Local.  City.  Secretary.  Postoffice  Address  of  Secretary. 

5 St.  Louis Joseph  F.  Ducheck 4050a  North  Market. 

25  Kansas  City Henry  Duderstadt 3425  Chestnut  street. 

53.  Longshoremen’s  Association,  International— 

No  locals  in  Missouri  in  1917. 


54.  Machinists,  International  Association  of— 
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Kansas  City C.  O.  Hand 5012  Smart  avenue. 

St.  Louis Edward  Gaebler 3524  Iowa  avenue. 

Moberly William  Kelly 712  W.  Reed. 

Sedalia Jesse  A.  White 905  E.  Fifth  street. 

Kansas  City F.  P.  Kennedy 2309  Agnes  avenue. 

Slater J.  O.  Ryan Slater,  Mo. 

Stanberry L.  A.  Stein Stanberry,  Mo. 

DeSoto E.  W.  O’Rourke General  delivery,  DeSoto. 

Milan Bert  Merrick Milan,  Mo. 

Joplin R.  A.  Gillion 1037  Joplin  avenue. 

Springfield Herman  Seifert 1611  Wash  avenue. 

Cape  Girardeau.  .A.  S.  Rieck 214  North  Lorimer  street. 

St.  Louis J.  L.  Turner 3958  Lafayette  avenue. 

Springfield Thomas  F.  Coins 824  East  Locust  street. 

Chaffee John  Kay Chaffee,  Mo. 

St.  Louis Charles  Walter 541  Fassen  avenue. 

Fornfelt H.  Hope General  delivery,  Fornfelt. 

Nevada Clarence  Klumph R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Nevada. 

Trenton W.  A.  Barnes 1816  Lulu  avenue. 

Monett T.  P.  Mooney 607  Seventh  street. 

Hannibal H.  L.  Wilber 900  Church  street. 

Brookfield W.  W.  Donovan 229  East  Canal  street. 

St.  Joseph C.  W.  Willet 2211  Penn  avenue. 

Bonne  Terre T.  J.  Williams Bonne  Terre,  Mo. 

St.  Joseph H.  Behrendt 1107  S.  Twenty-first  street. 

Newburg Samuel  Montgomery Newburg,  Mo. 

Kansas  City Frank  Griffith 2608  West  Prospect  avenue. 

St.  Louis Frank  J.  Missell 2915  Brannon  avenue. 

Poplar  Bluff George  Schwaner Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. 

St.  Louis A.  Kocher 1208  Russell  avenue. 

St.  Louis W.  F.  Stevenson 3030a  Rutger  avenue. 

Kansas  City Harry  J.  Schultz 4218  Windsor  avenue. 

Sedalia G.  R.  Tyler 502  South  Moniteau  street. 

Moberly E.  C.  Joyner 202  East  Carpenter  avenue. 

Nevada R.  A.  Pierseall 1125  West  Main  street. 

Cape  Girardeau . . F.  L.  Haupt 502  South  Hanover  street. 

DeSoto Charles  B.  Bradford DeSoto,  Mo. 

Springfield Freeman  J.  Bassett 1630  East  Commercial. 


55.  Maintenance-of-Way  Employes,  International  Brotherhood  of — - 


10 

Nevada 

. .George  Butcher 

. . . Box  161,  Bronaugh,  Mo. 

21 

Rolla 

. Frank  E.  Clayton 

. . . Rolla,  Mo. 

24 

Monett 

. James  M.  Thompson.  . . 

. . . Monett,  Mo. 

139 

Sheffield 

. .G.  W.  O’Neal 

. . . 329  Everett  street,  Kansas  City, 
Kan. 

353 

Sedalia 

. . D.  E.  Manning 

. . .1618  South  Brown  street. 

366 

Jefferson  City. . 

. .Joseph  Ferguson 

. . .515  Bolivar  street. 

387 

Poplar  Bluff . . . 

. . (Pres.)  George  Gregg.  . . 

. . . Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. 

395 

Springfield 

. . A.  E.  Blaes 

. . . 2048  Robberson  avenue. 

413 

DeSoto 

. . Charles  Pinson 

. . . DeSoto,  Mo. 

Another  national  organization,  covering  the  same  craft,  not  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  also  has  locals  in  Missouri,  for  which  see  “Organizations  Not  Affiliated,” 
following  this  list  of  affiliated  organizations. 

56.  Marble  Workers,  International  Association  of — 

Stephen  C.  Hogan,  National  secretary- treasurer,  416  East  One  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth 
street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  reports  that  the  International  Association  of  Marble 
Workers  has  no  membership  in  Missouri.  From  another  source  it  was  learned 
that  all  organized  marble  workers  in  the  state  are  affiliated  with  the  bricklayers, 
but  they  are  dissatisfied  with  this  affiliation  and  are  anxious  to  have  an 
organization  of  their  own  and  bee  >me  associated  with  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Marble  Workers,  and,  through  that  body,  directly  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 


57.  Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots,  American  Association  of- 

28  St.  Louis President,  L.  A.  Flatau. ... 515  Merchants-Laclele  build- 

ing, St.  Louis,  Mo. 

58.  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America,  Amalgamated — 

8&  St.  Louis Fred  Schmidt 1004  S.  Thirteenth  street. 

535  Moberly Lester  Yarrington 307 £ Rollins  street. 

545  St.  Louis Otto  Kuhn 1907a  Sidney  street. 

563  Springfield Stanley  H.  Gates 727  Guy  street. 

586  Kansas  City R.  E.  Noah 1310  Monroe  street. 

582  Kansas  City Frank  Johnson 963  Cheyenne  avenue. 

616  Joplin Clyde  A.  Benton 103  North  Sergeant  street. 
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59.  Metal  Workers’  International  Alliance.  Amalgamated  Sheet — 


Local. 

2 

36 

57 

63 

81 

201 

290 

300 

335 

349 

486 


City.  Secretary.  Postoffice  Address  of  Secretary. 

Kansas  City F.  Hildebrand 4434  Prospect  avenue. 

St.  Louis Frederick  Axthelm 3462  Morgan  Ford  road. 

Kansas  City W.  J.  Martin 1310  East  Eleventh  street. 

Joplin Paul  R.  Everson 117  East  Seventh  street. 

St.  Joseph C.  R.  Jones R.  R.  No.  4,  St.  Joseph. 

Springfield Ira  Pattison 1105  West  Thoman  street. 

DeSoto George  McGill DeSoto,  Mo. 

Springfield H.  F.  Gray 1029  North  Grant  street. 

Moberly Joseph  Jones 524  Johnson  street. 

St.  Louis J.  F.  Miller 1411  South  Vandeventer  street. 

St.  Louis.  ......  .Thomas  J.  O’Neill 2707  St.  Louis  avenue. 


60.  Mine  Workers  of  America, 

956  Ardmore 

9 19  Bevier 

2669  Bowen 

1875  Brookfield 

258  Bucklin 

1400  Corder 

1928  Camden 

1073  Deepwater 

1067  Dover 

1041  Elliott 

947  Fleming 

377  Higgins  ville 

286  Higginsville 

1 135  Huntsville 

954  Higbee 

749  Higbee 

65  Keota 

2686  Kirksville 

2855  Kirksville 

1827  Lexington 

171  Lexington 

1858  Leavenworth, 
Kan. 

1611  Leavenworth, 
Kan. 

2143  Marceline 

3480  Missouri  City.  . . . 

2042  Macon 

1847  Nineveh 

2226  Novinger 

1442  Novinger 

1942  Novinger 

1472  Napoleon 

724  Perry 

1874  Swanwick 

2480  Stahl 

2695  Trenton 

2614  Windsor 

1231  Wellington 

1089  Waverly 

2862  Waterloo 

Union  ville 

Caines  ville 

59  Liberal 

902  Panama 

951  Arcadia.. 

1224  Rich  Hill 

1870  Mindenmines  . . . . 

3064  Liberal 

3162  Hume 

3153  Ardath 


United— 

R.  A.  Day Ardmore,  Mo. 

J.  L.  Pice Bevier,  Mo. 

Victor  Daley Bowen,  Mo. 

Thomas  Logue 301  Canal  street. 

Frank  Rash Bucklin,  Mo. 

Thomas  Price Corder,  Mo. 

B.  E.  Mosby Camden,  Mo. 

Deck  Loyd Deepwater,  Mo. 

Charles  Phelps Dover,  Mo. 

George  H.  Lloyd Elliott,  Mo. 

Walter  Martin Orrick,  Mo.,  R.  R.  No.  3. 

Emil  Schmidt Higginsville,  Mo. 

Christ.  Jung Higginsville,  Mo. 

Lonnie  Jones Huntsville,  Mo. 

Clyde  Warren Higbee,  Mo. 

J.  T.  Bowen Higbee,  Mo. 

Joseph  Karnstine Keota,  Mo. 

L.  A.  Moxley Kirksville,  Mo. 

John  Vance Kirksville,  Mo. 

Edward  Rosewell .R.  R.  3,  Lexington,  Mo. 

William  B.  Douglass Lexington,  Mo. 

Charles  O.  Schultz Leavenworth,  Kan.,  Fourth  and 

Logan  streets. 

William  Rothkefski Fifth  and  Marion,  Leavenworth, 

Kan. 

Fred  Wylie Marceline,  Mo. 

G.  C.  Clemmons Missouri  City,  Mo. 

William  Duckworth Macon,  Mo. 

J.  S.  Scobee Connelsville,  Mo. 

Charles  H.  Batley Novinger,  Mo. 

H.  Coghill Novinger,  Mo. 

E.  Sinex Novinger,  Mo. 

Willis  Green Napoleon,  Mo. 

W.  H.  Krigbaum Perry,  Mo. 

Otis  Clemens R.  F.  D.  No.  5,  Richmond,  Mo. 

James  Sallade Stahl,  Mo. 

William  Brodie 2001  Oak  street. 

A.  R.  Watson Windsor,  Mo. 

William  Goan Wellington,  Mo. 

A.  B.  Closterman Waverly,  Mo. 

William  Bates Napoleon,  Mo. 

George  Hunt Union  ville,  Mo. 

C.  E.  Pearey Cainesville,  Mo. 

William  Lamberson Liberal,  Mo. 

Louis  Roth R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Rich  Hill,  Mo. 

Harry  W.  Burr Arcadia,  Kan. 

John  Lowder Rich  Hill,  Mo. 

Russell  Mayfield Mindenmines,  Mo. 

E.  M.  Sackett Liberal,  Mo. 

A.  Johnson Hume,  Mo. 

James  Potett Arcadia,  Kan. 


61.  Miners,  Western  Federation  of — 

209  Zincite Jesse  Allen Zincite,  Mo. 

216  Rich  Hill Alva  Lowder Rich  Hill,  Mo. 

72  Joplin J.  A.  Teeter 114  West  Sixth  street. 

226  Herculaneum.  . . .E.  R.  Masters Herculaneum,  Mo. 

242  Flat  River A.  A.  Lassich Box  802. 


62.  Molders’  Union  of  North  America,  International — 

10  St.  Louis J.  C.  McCormick. 810  Chestnut  street. 

59  St.  Louis Louis  Schneider 3015  Brent  street,  Maplewood, 

Mo. 

99  St.  Louis Ben  Mauz 1604  North  Seventeenth  street. 

142  Hannibal J.  J.  Deuser 217  South  Tenth  street. 

162  Kansas  City George  Allison Fourteenth  and  Woodland  Ave. 

204  Joplin J.  J.  Shelby 214  West  Sixth  street. 

296  Springfield. .....  .1.  D.  Fetter 1202  East  Mill  street. 

426  St.  Louis Charles  Blome 920  North  Tenth  street. 

458  Independence.  . . .Carl  V.  Green 1222  West  Linden  avenue. 

63.  Musicians,  American  Federation  of — 

St.  Louis M.  Henderson 3535  Pine  street. 

Sedalia G.  F.  Bryan 619  South  Ohio  street. 
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City.  Secretary.  Postoffice  Address  of  Secretary . 

Kansas  City O.  W.  Spencer 1017  Washington  street. 

St.  Louis E.  Clayton 3951  Finney  avenue. 

St.  Joseph F.  Bertram 22  Commercial  building. 

Joplin D.  C.  Grafton 716  Joplin  street. 

Springfield S.  C.  Harkness 3124  Summit  street. 

Jefferson  City E.  Branditz C/o  Daily  Post. 

Poplar  Bluff Frank  Price Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. 

DeSoto F.  Berg DeSoto,  Mo. 

Carthage George  Stump Carthage,  Mo. 

Brookfield Richard  Bevier Brookfield,  Mo. 

Hannibal F.  Lindstrom 1001  Union  street. 

Moberly A.  L.  Scott 500  Jefferson  avenue. 

64.  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of  America,  Brotherhood  of — ■ 


1027 

Cameron 

298 

Hannibal 

986 

Jefferson  City. . . . 

126 

Joplin 

9 

Kansas  City 

348 

Kansas  City 

569 

Kansas  City 

558 

Kansas  City 

776 

Kansas  City.  . . . . 

820 

Kansas  City 

727 

Marceline 

1014 

Mexico 

656 

Moberly 

89 

St.  Joseph 

764 

St.  Joseph 

361 

Sedalia 

786 

Sedalia 

826 

Sedalia 

367 

Springfield 

375 

Springfield 

23 

St.  Louis 

46 

St.  Louis 

115 

St.  Louis 

137 

St.  Louis 

204 

St.  Louis 

341 

St.  Louis 

562 

St.  Louis 

513 

St.  Louis 

774 

St.  Louis 

1021 

Webb  City 

. E.  C.  Wheeler R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Hannibal,  Mo. 

James  H.  Mills R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Jefferson  City. 

. J.  J.  Westbrook 1609  Grand  avenue. 

. H.  B.  Smith 4411  East  Seventeenth  street. 

Lloyd  DeMotte 2221  College  avenue. 

. J.  E.  Manning 521  East  Twelfth  street. 

. C.  M.  Vetter 2029  Quincy  avenue. 

J.  W.  Grisson 112  North  Bellaire  street. 


.Edward  Harper Box  124. 

.Clarence  B.  Blakey Mexico,  Mo. 

, J.  P.  DeFries 811  Cleveland  avenue. 

Ben  L.  Cardiff 1807  Dewey  avenue. 

A.  M.  Eymer 908  North  Sixth  street. 

. C.  O.  Slagle 1003  South  Ohio  street. 

. A.  T.  Williams 1027  East  Ninth  street. 

. W.  C.  Martin 318  West  Sixteenth  street. 

H.  G.  Williams 741  Billings  street. 

A.  D.  Haislip 719  College  street. 

. W.  S.  DeVaux 1133  Bartner  place. 

I.  L.  Nicholas 3939  Kennerly  avenue. 

. Theo.  Bierdeman 3006a  McNair  avenue. 

.August  Gerstenbery 2806  McNair  avenue. 

Charles  C.  Tiemann 7032  Linden  wood  place. 

. R.  A.  Boudar 4136  Beethoven  avenue. 

William  Cunningham 2321  North  Market  street. 

. S.  D.  Ferguson 3018  Eads  avenue. 


, J.  H.  Parson. General  delivery. 


65.  Paper  Makers’  International  Brotherhood — • 

No  locals  in  Missouri  in  1917. 

66.  Pattern  Makers’  League  of  North  America — 

St.  Louis Frank  Heuer 810-12  Chestnut  street. 

Kansas  City II . Kriesel 2804  Summit  street. 

67.  Pavers,  Rammermen,  Flag  Layers,  Wood  Block  and  Brick  Pavers,  Bridge  and 

Stone  Curb  Setters  and  Asphalt  Workers,  International  Union  of — 

16  St.  Louis Frank  Sumner 65)7  Wells  avenue. 

29  St.  Louis Joseph  B.  Schremp 4923  Harney  avenue. 

67  Kansas  City A.  Brown 2112  Tracy  avenue. 

95  St.  Louis Sylvanus  Jones 2515  North  Lefflngwell  avenue. 

68.  Paving  Cutters’  Union  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada — 

Graniteville C.  W.  Rennie Graniteville,  Mo. 

St.  Louis George  Moore 3941  Washington  boulevard. 

69.  Piano  and  Organ  Workers’  Union  of  America,  International — 

No  locals  in  Missouri  in  1917. 


70.  Plasterers’  and  Cement  Finishers’  Natfanal  Association,  Operative — • 

3 St.  Louis Edward  L.  Smyth 4748  Kennerly  avenue. 

17  Kansas  City Forest  Kelly Labor  Temple. 

54  St.  Joseph J.  S.  Bauman Box  743. 

245  St.  Louis Charles  Schott 6719  Scanlan  avenue. 

242  St.  Louis L.  J.  Dressel 6758  Nashville  avenue. 

411  Columbia Frank  Blaser 1318  Rose  street. 

448  Hannibal Frank  R.  Harris 1504  Bird  street. 

616  Kansas  City E.  H.  Stratemeier 3704  Montegall  avenue. 

518  Kansas  City George  Tucker 825  Harrison  avenue. 

527  St.  Louis Edward  Diehm 4625  Nebraska  avenue. 

537  Springfield R.  Langley 621  Hurs on  street. 

313  Moberly E.  M.  Morgan 325  North  Clark  street. 

340  Cape  Girardeau.  Grover  Oberiniller 215  South  Sprig  street. 

369  Springfield M.  M.  Crawford R.  F.  D.  No.  8,  box  10,  C. 

156  Joplin C.  E.  Brown 109  North  Connor  avenue. 
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71.  Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  United  Asso- 

ciation of — • 

Local.  City.  Secretary.  Postoffice  Address  of  Secretary. 

658  Joplin F.  B.  Parker 1421  Wall  street. 

8 Kansas  City J.  T.  Henehan 1918  Myrtle  avenue. 

581  Hannibal Carl  Frank 1629  Fulton  avenue. 

314  Kansas  City R.  E.  Burkett 2949  Chelsea  avenue. 

33  Kansas  City J.  W.  Carlson 3513  East  Twelfth  street. 

279  Jefferson  City. . . .Thomas  Donahue 719  West  Main  street. 

317  Moberly J.  T.  Neth 911  South  Williams  street. 

426  Sedalia C.  R.  Russell 1111  East  Fifteenthitreet. 

178  Springfield Otis  McDonald 1007  North  Grant  street. 

45  St.  Joseph Charles  A.  EnOs 1619  South  Seventeenth  street. 

35  St.  Louis A.  E.  Black 1401  North  Grand  avenue. 

80  St.  Louis Joseph  Baroni 3001  Missouri  avenue. 

258  St.  Louis E.  Germer 4604  Virginia  avenue. 

562  St.  Louis Palmer  Johnson 2228  Olive  street. 

72.  Polishers’,  Buffers’,  Platers’,  Brass  and  Silver  Workers’  Metal  Union  of  North 


America — 

13 

St.  Louis 

. . L.  H. 

Schwarze.  . . 

56 

Springfield .... 

. . .E.  E. 

Reed 

137 

Hannibal 

. . .D.  C. 

Andrew 

146 

Kansas  City . . 

73.  Potters,  National  Brotherhood  of  Operative — 

No  locals  in  Missouri  in  1917. 

74.  Powder  and  High  Explosives  Workers  of  America — • 

Holmes  Park George  Anderson Holmes  Park,  Jackson  county. 

The  postoffice,  Holmes  Park,  is  in  Jackson  county,  probably  twelve  miles  from  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

75.  Print  Cutters’  Association  of  America,  National — 

No  locals  in  Missouri  in  1917. 

76.  Printers  and  Color  Mixers  of  United  States,  Machine,  National  Association  of — 

No  locals  in  Missouri  in  1917. 

77.  Printers*  Union  of  North  America,  International  Steel  and  Copper  Plate — 

No  locals  in  Missouri  in  1917. 

78.  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants’  Union — 

14  Hannibal B.  F.  Rubbering 1334  Grace  street. 

184  Jefferson  City. . . .Thomas  T.  Lockwood 516  Walnut  street. 

172  Joplin S.  Kjaer Box  723. 

16  Kansas  City Charles  F.  Matney Room  304,  Manhattan  Bldg. 

203  Springfield L.  N.  Wissbaum 884  Guy  street. 

15  St.  Joseph Samuel  Wild.  2902  Penn  street. 

6 St.  Louis Henry  A.  Suerig 508  Granite  building. 

43  St.  Louis John  G.  Warrington 302  Leathe  building. 

20  Kansas  City C.  C.  Moranville 202  New  Nelson  building. 

10  St.  Joseph Harold  Mason Box  163,  West  Savannah  road. 

2 St.  Louis Edward  Steutermann 6211  Idaho  avenue. 

14  Kansas  City Joseph  M.  Phillips 2032  Quincy  avenue. 

79.  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  In- 

ternational Brotherhood  of — 

No  locals  in  Missouri  in  1917. 

80.  Quarry  Workers’  International  Union  of  North  America — - 

Graniteville Andy  Hall . Graniteville,  Mo. 

81.  Railway  Employes  of  America,  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and  Elec- 

tric— 

Springfield Stanley  H.  Jones 1528  Robberson  avenue. 

82.  Roofers,  Composition,  Damp  and  Waterproof  Workers  of  United  States  and 

Canada,  International  Brotherhood  of — 

1 St.  Louis Edward  DeVault 1535  Benton  street. 

10  Kansas  City Ben  D.  Vettor Labor  Temple. 

83.  Roofers*  Union  of  America,  International  Slate  and  Tile — 

St.  Louis G.  A.  Williams. . . 5047  Murdock  street. 

84.  Sawsmiths’  National  Union — 

No  locals  in  Missouri  in  1917. 

. Seamen’s  Union  of  America,  International— 

No  locals  in  Missouri  in  1917. 
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86.  Signalmen  of  America,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad — 

City.  Secretary.  Postoffice  Address  of  Secretary. 

Kansas  City W.  H.  Barnes 1014  Elmwood  avenue. 

88.  Spinners*  International  Union — 

No  locals  in  Missouri. 

89.  Stage  Employes  of  America,  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical — 

585  DeSoto! P.  R.  Dean 3426  South  Spring  avenue. 

6 St.  Louis Con  A.  Hitzert 16  South  Sixth  street. 

43  St.  Joseph R.  R.  Gerrard P.  O.  box  484. 

135  Sedalia E.  E.  McMillan 901  South  Moniteau  street. 

137  Springfield P.  H.  Brown P.  O.  box  405. 

143  St.  Louis A.  L.  Stone 16  South  Sixth  street. 

438  St.  Joseph E.  I.  Wilson 3017  Edmond  street. 

447  Springfield P.  H.  Brown 224  East  Pacific  street. 

176  Joplin I.  H.  Caylor 717  Ohio  avenue. 

443  Jefferson  City. . . .Frank  A.  Powers 420  East  High  street. 

31  Kansas  City Clem  Wright P.  O.  box  546. 

170  Kansas  City W.  C.  Kress P.  O.  box  319. 

90.  Steam  Shovel  and  Dredgemtfn,  International  Brotherhood  of — - 

No  locals  in  Missouri  in  1917. 

91.  Stereotypers*  and  Electrotypers*  Union  of  North  America,  International — 

6 Kansas  City Robert  J.  Burke 3811  Troost  avenue. 

8 St.  Louis Henry  Heinz 3648  Connecticut  avenue. 

36  St.  Louis William  C.  Valentine 1104  Heben  street. 


92.  Stonecutters’  Association  of  America,  Journeymen — - 

Carthage John  Cook Box  50. 

Jefferson  City Frank  Del  Missier 1135  West  High  street. 

Kansas  City E.  A.  Buck 608  Winfield  avenue. 

St.  Joseph A.  Staubner 624  South  Fifteenth  street. 

St.  Louis Eugene  C.  Thomas 3602a  Iowa  avenue. 

Springfield F.  Chaplin 1418  Irving  place. 

Warrensburg Ralph  Loveall Box  114. 


93.  Stove  Mounters’  International  Union — 


15 

Hannibal 

. H.  H.  Jacobsmeyer 

. 624  Union  street. 

34 

St.  Louis 

. E.  H.  Kaiser 

. 1513a  Hogan  street. 

86 

St.  Louis 

Charles  H.  Dietz 

. 2405a  South  Eleventh  street. 

96 

St.  Louis 

O.  G.  Ruegg 

. 1622  South  Thirteenth  street. 

94 

Springfield 

.T.  B.  Weaver 

.916  Prospect  street. 

Switchmen’s  Union  of  North  America — 

1 Kansas  City F.  E.  Elleman 

,228  North  Sixth  street. 

9 

St.  Joseph 

, H.  T.  Ellis 

.917  Mitchell  avenue. 

37 

St.  Louis 

W.  G.  Roller 

.3741  Laclede  avenue. 

54 

St.  Louis 

F.  M.  Fitzgibbons 

, 1534  Market  street. 

144 

St.  Louis 

W.  F.  Keane 

.4118  Blair  avenue. 

105 

Springfield 

B.  F.  Cole 

.1111  West  Center  street. 

20 

Sedalia 

G.  E.  Wilson 

.420  East  Eleventh  street. 

161 

Trenton 

J.  R.  Weaver 

.1601  Lulu  street. 

Ladies’  Auxiliary  Lodges— 

14  St.  Louis 

Miss  Margaret  McCarthy. 

.5436  Geraldine. 

17 

Kansas  City 

Mrs.  Lottie  Parrott 

1420  Hyde  St.,  Rosedale,  Kan, 

59 

St.  Louis 

. Mrs.  Rose  Jackson , 

2917  South  Thirteenth  street. 

Tailors’ 

6 

Union  of  America,  Journeymen — 

Sedalia Leo  Hannefield 

.1810  South  Ohio  street. 

11 

St.  Louis 

. F.  Petera 

.Druid’s  Hall. 

64 

Kansas  City. 

.S.  J.  Walker 

. 1209  Grand  avenue. 

174 

St.  Louis 

. Kerby  Smith 

.3613  Evans  avenue. 

250 

Poplar  Bluff 

.John  S.  Murphy 

208  South  Main  street. 

283 

Hannibal 

.Daniel  Gutterman 

415  Broadway. 

382 

Moberly 

.Julia  Ritchey 

Box  148. 

96.  Teachers,  American  Federation  of — 

No  locals  in  Missouri  in  1917. 


97.  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Stablemen  and  Helpers  of  America,  International 
Brotherhoof  of — 

1 Kansas  City V.  Bamholzer 1740  Holmes  street. 

323  Joplin Charles  Patterson,  Jr Ill  East  Eighth  street. 

252  Kansas  City Enoch  Mahan 1521  Euclid  avenue. 

335  Kansas  City H.  Stearns 423  Norton  avenue. 

339  Kansas  City I.  A.  Clopton 3929  State  Line. 

811  Marceline James  L.  Crawford Marceline,  Mo. 

261  Moberly J.  E.  Ball 1211  Quinn  street. 

132  St.  Joseph Edward  Rogers 623  Pendleton  street. 

405  St.  Louis Harry  J.  Hunt 3713  North  Ninth  street. 
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Local.  City.  Secretary. 

600  St.  Louis John  Duggan 

602  St.  Louis Jul  Liebig 

603  St.  Louis H.  R.  Norman 

606  St.  Louis. Joseph  Beauvias 

607  St.  Louis Thomas  E.  Lawson.  . 

608  St.  Louis Ellis  Monahan 

609  St.  Louis Charles  B.  Thompson 

611  St.  Louis Harry  Ruckstuhl.  . . . 

709  St.  Louis Daniel  J.  Murphy . . . 

751  St.  Louis Thomas  E.  Coyne.  . . 

754  St.  Louis William  Ryan 

784  St.  Louis George  Mock 

178  Springfield Buck  Smith 


Postoffice  Address  of  Secretary. 
517  North  Third  dtreet. 

3201  Cherokee  street. 

2228  Olive  street. 

2228  Olive  street. 

3402  Walnut  street. 

2300  Chouteau  avenue. 

3814  St.  Ferdinand. 

2650  Oregon  avenue. 

517  North  Third  street. 

2304  Mullanphy  street. 

2710  North  Nineteenth  street. 
2918  Hickory  street. 

928  West  Florida. 


98.  Telegraphers,  Order  ol  Railroad — 

St.  Louis . L.  W.  Quick Star  building. 

St.  Louis M.  T.  Fullington 519  Woodruff  building,  Spring- 

field,  Mo. 

St.  Louis N.  S.  Morgan 812  Star  building. 

St.  Louis L.  L.  Wood Goodman,  Mo. 

St.  Louis R.  J.  McElhinney 4110a  Arsenal  street. 

99.  Telegraphers'  Union  of  America,  The  Commercial — 

93  St.  Louis W.  C.  Long 715  Star  building. 

23  Kansas  City W.  B.  Roberts Twenty-ninth  and  Paseo  Sts. 


100.  Textile  Workers  of  America — - 

No  locals  in  Missouri  in  1917. 


101.  Tile  Layers*  and  Helpers*  International  Union,  Ceramic,  Mosaic  and  En- 

caustic— 

6 St.  Louis George  Bengard 5506  Gilmore  street. 

9 Kansas  City F.  W.  Sperry 18  Lincoln  St.,  Rosedale,  Kan. 

49  St.  Lords T.  J.  Mattick 5360  Geraldine  avenue. 

99  Kansas  City Edward  Branstrator Nineteenth  and  Parkview  Sts., 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 

102.  Tobacco  Workers'  International  Union — 

St.  Louis *. . .Henry  Keller 1329  Park  avenue. 

103.  Transferrers’  Association  of  America,  Steel  Plate — 

No  locals  in  Missouri  in  1917. 


104.  Travelers’  Goods  and  Leather  Novelty  Workers*  International  Union  of  Amer- 

ica— 

No  locals  in  Missouri  in  1917. 

105.  Tunnel  and  Subway  Constructors*  International  Union- 

No  locals  in  Missouri  in  1917. 


106.  Typographical  Union  of  North  America,  International — • 


160  Columbia J.  P.  Matkin 

88  Hannibal J.  H.  Abrams 

119  Jefferson  City. . . .Orin  H.  Shaw 

350  Joplin W.  A.  Myers 

80  Kansas  City A.  A.  Duke 

753  Kirksville W.  H.  Rennick 

473  Moberly Edwin  H.  Ryan 

635  Poplar  Bluff S.  P.  Davidson 

206  Sedalia J.  P.  Hurt 

158  Springfield G.  A.  Bauman 

40  St.  Joseph Charles  Rhode 

8 St.  Louis George  B.  Woods.  . . . 

3 St.  Louis M.  A.  Wohlschlaeger 

3 St.  Louis H.  A.  Becker 

7 Kansas  City John  W.  Morrison. . . 


.Box  314. 

. 120  North  Third  street. 

. Hugh  Stephens  Printing  Co. 
.919  Jackson  avenue. 

.Box  376. 

.516  South  Osteopathy  street. 
Box  79. 

.Box  252. 

.R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Box  84a. 

. 827  North  Grant  street. 

. Box  506. 

.413-14  Pontiac  building. 

. 7820  Minnesota  avenue. 

. 5503a  Virginia  avenue. 

. 2205a  Tracy  avenue. 


107.  Upholsterers’  and  Trimmers’  International  Union  of  North  America — 

21  St.  Louis William  Pustmueller 4243a  College  avenue. 

123  Kansas  City R.  J.  Hull 1403  East  Tenth  street. 


108.  Weavers*  Amalgamated  Association,  Elastic  Goring — - 

No  locals  in  Missouri  in  1917. 


! Weavers’  Union  of  America,  International  Shingle — 

No  locals  in  Missouri  in  1917. 

110.  Weavers’  Protective  Association,  American  Wire — 

No  locals  in  Missouri. 
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111.  Federal  Unions.  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Directly  Affiliated  With  Na- 
tional or  International  Bodies  in  Missouri — - 

Twenty-six  locals  which  have  no  international  or  national  organization,  are  directly 
affiliated  as  federal  unions  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Thirteen 
such  unions  are  to  be  found  in  St.  Louis,  seven  in  Kansas  City  and  one  each  in 
Kirksville,  Stanberry,  Fornfelt,  Springfield,  Trenton  and  Navada.  Among  the 
crafts  covered  are:  Awning  Badge  and  Lodge  Paraphernalia  Workers:  Beer  Coil 
Cleaners;  Bottle  Handlers;  St.  Louis  City  Forestry  Employes;  Commercial 
Orders;  Government  Federal  Employes  at  St.  Louis;  Florists  and  Nursery 
Employes;  Railroad  Laborers;  Marble  Mosaic  and  Terraza  Workers;  Neck- 
wear Workers;  Paper-box  Workers;  Paper  Workers;  Sign  Hangers;  Soda  and 
Mineral  Water  Employes;  Engravers;  Suspender  Workers,  and  Tuck  Pointers. 

These  federal  unions  send  delegates  to  the  annual  Missouri  State  Convention,  and 
also  to  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  of  which 
latter  body  Frank  Morrison  is  national  secretary,  an  I t3  which  organization 
they  submit  all  grievances,  agreements  and  disputes. 

Local  14667,  Awning  Workers.  Irvin  F.  Mueller,  4337  St.  Louis  avenue,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

" 9136,  Badge  and  Lodge  Paraphernalia  Makers.  William  J.  Wagner,  4517 

Maffit  avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“ 15275,  Beer  Coil  Cleaners.  John  E.  Nipp,  1405  Summit  street,  Kansas  City, 

Mo. 

" 11759,  Bottle  Sorters  and- Handlers.  John  Sullivan,  2414  Cherry  street,  Kan- 

sas City,  Mo. 

" 14851,  City  Forestry  Employes.  Clarence  Laxton,  3744  Iowa  avenue,  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 

" 15348,  Commercial  Artists.  Frederick  Gerecke,  3335a  Texas  avenue,  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 

“ 15384,  Federal  Employes.  Albert  J.  Hashaxen,  Depot,  Quartermaster’s  of- 

fice, Second  and  Arsenal  streets,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“ 14933,  Federal  Labor.  L.  E.  Reno,  Stanberry,  Mo. 

" 14869,  Federal  Labor.  Ray  G.  Julburt,  Journal  of  Osteopathy,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

“ 15095,  Federal  Labor.  P.  M.  Perkins,  Fornfelt,  Mo. 

“ 15106,  Federal  Labor.  J.  B.  Hayes,  2056  Spencer  Street,  Springfield,  Mo. 

“ 15214,  Federal  Labor.  W.  B.  Gay,  Trenton,  Mo. 

“ 14134,  Florist  and  Nursery  Employes.  M.  W.  Uhlschmidt,  111  Collinsville 

avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“ Laborers,  Railroad.  R.  F.  Farley,  Nevada,  Mo. 

“ 10263,  Marble,  Mosaic  and  Terraza  Workers.  A.  Zani,  1704  North  Whittier 

street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“ 12707,  Marble,  Mosaic  and  Terraza  Workers.  Tony  Gavassa,  625  East  Sixth 

street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

“ 14350,  Neckwear  Workers.  Miss  Louise  Reese,  5588a  Etzel  avenue,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 

“ 15304,  Paper-box  Workers,  Folding  (Kansas  City).  Shelby  Seems,  4403 

Booth  street,  Rosedale,  Kan. 

“ 95783,  Paper  Carriers,  Protective  and  Benevolent  Association.  J.  R.  Bovie, 

915  Rutger  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“ 14661,  Sign  Hangers.  R.  L.  Munagle,  2015  Ohio  street,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

“ 14797,  Soda  and  Mineral  Water  Employes.  H.  J.  Diepenbrock,  1019  South 

Thirteenth  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“ 14188,  Stenographers’,  Typists’  and  Bookkeepers’  Association.  E.  Zucker- 

man,  300  Sawyer  building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

" 14268,  Stenographers,  Typewriters,  Bookkeepers  and  Assistants.  Earl  R. 

Browder,  318  Walnut  street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

“ 12282,  Suspender  Workers.  Miss  Helen  Bumbacher,  3319a  Ohio  avenue,  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 

“ 10384,  Tuck  Pointers.  C.  J.  Peat,  4849a  St.  Louis  avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“ 14885,  Tuck  Pointers.  O.  W.  Wyatt,  1700  Park  avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


MISSOURI  LOCALS  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  NOT  AFFILIATED  WITH 
THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR,  1917. 

112.  Bricklayers’,  Masons’  and  Plasterers’  International  Union  of  America — - 

Local . City.  Secretary.  Postoffice  Address  of  Secretary . 

1 St.  Louis Frank  J.  O’Neill Northwest  corner  Grand  and 

Easton  avenues. 

2 St.  Louis George  Hatchard 4014  Peck  street. 

3 St.  Louis Henry  Guasch 3740  Iowa  avenue. 

4 Kansas  City Frederick  L.  Pyle Box  27,  Dodson,  Mo. 

5 St.  Joseph James  G.  Semple 2306  Marion  street. 

6 Nevada J.  E.  Robbins 705  South  Cedar  street. 

7 Jefferson  City. . . .C.  E.  Kieselbach R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  box  85  D. 

8 Joplin A.  J.  McCaffrey Box  768. 

9 Hannibal Earl  Elgin 2018  Chestnut  street. 

10  Springfield G.  H.  Wooldridge 239  Dollison  street. 

11  Moberly Thomas  Kelleck,  Jr East  Wightman  street. 

12  Brookfield John  L.  Turpin Brookfield,  Mo. 

13  Fulton A.  L.  Ismay Fulton,  Mo. 

14  Sedalia R.  L.  Hyatt 1613  South  Vermont  street. 

16  Poplar  Bluff Charles  R.  Bush 714  Cole  avenue. 

17  Columbia Irvin  R.  Rose 610  Range  Line  street. 

19  St.  Louis Roko  Jovanovic 5606  Columbia  avenue. 

21  Kansas  City Harry  Thomas 4930  Prospect  avenue. 

22  St.  Louis Frank  Klickerman 3816  South  Compton  avenue. 

23  Cape  Girardeau.  , Charles  Reiker 730  Good  Hope  street. 

24  Maryville Frank  Reynolds P.  O.  box  61. 
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113.  Locomotive  Firemen  anil 

Local.  City. 

6 DeSoto 

18  Slater 

21  St.  Louis .... 

33  Trenton 

43  St.  Joseph.  . . 

51  Springfield... 

54  Moberly 

78  Sedalia 

109  St.  Louis .... 

164  Mokane 

280  Thayer 

290  Hannibal .... 

330  Kansas  City 
(Kan.) .... 

337  Rosedale  (Kan.).. 
368  Springfield . . . 

371  Nevada 

389  Kansas  City. 

390  St.  Louis.  . . . 

414  St.  Louis .... 

440  Monett 

481  St.  Louis.... 

486  Marceline.  . . 

526  Stanberry.  . . 

565  Conception  Jet. . 

569  Chaffee 

595  Milan 

622  Jefferson  City 
634  Brookfield . . . 

641  Eldon 

692  Kansas  City 

(Kan.) 

709  Bonne  Terre. 

830  Fornfelt. . . 


Enginemen,  Brotherhood  of  — 

Secretary.  Postoffice  Address  of  Secretary . 

Frank  Moon DeSoto,  Mo. 

A.  O.  Conrad General  delivery,  Conrad,  Mo. 

W.  T.  Scully 7243  Old  Manchester  road. 

E.  G.  Riley 1104  Wiggins  street. 

William  H.  Klecan 615  South  Sixteenth  street. 

W.  H.  Mathias 1831  North  Jefferson  street. 

R.  L.  Maxwell 105  South  Fourth  street. 

H.  F.  Egdorf 635  East  Tenth  street. 

O.  E.  Bugh 3323a  St.  Vincent  avenue. 

D.  B.  Strickland Mokane,  Mo. 

J.  W.  Haislett Thayer,  Mo. 

F.  W.  Gleeson 502  Olive  street. 

R.  O.  Scarff 46  South  Harrison/ street. 

J.  L.  McCarter 4160  State  Line. 

C.  A.  Pate 759  West  Elm  street. 

Sherman  Brown 1105  East  Allison. 

Edward  Keating 8500  Beaumont  avenue. 

C.  G.  Bauer 120  West  Kraus  street. 

J.  M.  Moore 4026a  Shaw  avenue. 

R.  C.  Farrow 621  North  Eighth  street. 

Richard  Howard 2145a  College  avenue. 

R.  R.  Kelley P.  O.  box  47. 

L.  J.  Rustell Stanberry,  Mo. 

H.  D.  Giles Conception  Junction,  Mo. 

Arthur  W.  Barnes P.  O.  box  187. 

R.  O.  Watson Box  343. 

R.  F.  Nichols 221  Fulkerson  street. 

Harry  Snow 707  Brookfield  avenue. 

R.  E.  Etter Box  625. 

H.  H.  Thelen . 1023  Harbrook  avenue. 

S.  K.  McSaden .Bonne  Terre,  Mo. 

Charles  O.  Mathis Box  86. 


114.  Locomotive  Engineers,  Brotherhood  of — 

8 Slater M.  C.  Page Box  615. 

. . .F.  R.  Young Box  444. 

. . . S.  E.  Shelley 7110  Michigan  avenue. 

. . . J.  L.  Pate 3026  St.  Vincent  avenue. 

. . . W.  A.  Noleman 1838  Robberson  avenue. 

. . .G.  A.  Burnham 708  West  Gillman  street. 

. . . J.  T.  Downs 1009  South  Twelfth  street. 

. . . W.  C.  Schmick R.  R.  2,  box  62. 

. . .C.  W.  Goodwin 302  West  Third  street. 

. . .Vick  Huddleston Thayer,  Mo. 

. . .H.  A.  Walter 21  North  Boyle  avenue.  » 

. . .C.  P.  Foster 230  East  Allison  street. 

. . .A.  D.  Woodruff 1331  Texas  avenue. 

. . .E.  C.  VanBuskirk 5418  St.  John  avenue. 

. . . W.  K.  Hedges 4034  Shaw  avenue. 

.J.  H.  Bryant Fornfelt,  Mo. 

. R.  V.  Gilluly 700  East  Eighth  street. 

. . .C.  E.  Lindquist 5423  Queens  avenue. 

. . .A.  R.  Paine 59  North  Valley  street,  Kansas 

City,  Kan. 

. . .C.  A.  Carr 816  Fourth  street. 

. . . J.  E.  Lydick 500  East  Fifth  street. 

. . .C.  S.  Blackmar 1003  South  Lamine  street. 

. . .Elmer  Mester 429  North  Tenth  street,  Quincy, 

111. 

. . .W.  H.  Margrabe Chaffee,  Mo. 

. . . J.  W.  Hinton Conception  Junction,  Mo. 

. . .Fred  Blackburn Eldon,  Mo. 

. . . A.  J.  Seelman 512  East  Woods  street. 

. . .F.  T.  Marsh Box  162. 

. . .William  Evans Bonne  Terre,  Mo. 

J.  C.  Dieterick Marceline,  Mo. 


17 

42 

48 

83 

86 

107 

123 

178 

285 

327 

359 

378 

393 

428 

442 

471 

487 

502 

507 

517 

556 

567 


Stanberry . 
St.  Louis . . 
St.  Louis . . 
Springfield . 
Moberly. . . 
St.  Joseph. 
DeSoto. . . . 
Sedalia. . . . 
Thayer .... 
St.  Louis . . 
Nevada.  . . 
Springfield 
Kansas  City 
St.  Louis.  . 
Fornfelt.  . . 
Trenton . . . 
St.  Louis . . . 
Kansas  City 

Monett.  , . . 

Sedalia 

Sedalia 

Milan 


595 

597 

611 

616 

629 

686 

806 

824 


Chaffee.  . . . 
Conception . 

Eldon 

Brookfield.  . 
Hannibal. . . 
Bonne  Terre 
Marceline . 


Kansas  City  Ter- 
minal. . 


. E.  S.  Edwards 4343  Genesee  street. 


115.  Railroad  Trainmen,  Brotherhood  of — • 


696 

19 

656 

205 

690 

46 

358 

637 

281 

385 

577 

272 

661 

57 

542 


Bonne  Terre 
Brookfield 
Chaffee.  . 
DeSoto. . . 
Eldon. . . . 
Hannibal. 
Illmo.  . . . 
Jefferson  City 
Kansas  City. 

Kansas  City. 
Kansas  City. 
Marceline.  . . 

Milan 

Moberly 

Mokane 


. . .M.  H.  Thompson Box  211. 

. . .F.  J.  Plum 319  Shelby  avenue. 

. . .J.  H.  Gold Box  169. 

. . .E.  H.  Barron Box  453. 

. . .C.  R.  Bowden Eldon,  Mo. 

. . .F.  J.  Harrow 1316  Union  street. 

. . .O.  W.  Hartner Box  174. 

. . .E.  W.  Jenkens 1004  West' High  street. 

...  Herman  Nitche 1121  Stewart  avenue,  Kansas 

City,  Kan. 

. . .A.  L.  Hopkins 4233  Bell  street. 

. . .E.  C.  McCutchan 411  North  Lawndale. 

. . .G.  I.  Miller Box  232. 

. . .B.  W.  Sea  nan Milan,  Mo. 

. . .J.  W.  Fisher 109  South  Ault  street. 

. . .Roy  Lowe Mokane,  Mo. 
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James  L.  Wines,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Missouri  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  1917. 

“IN  UNION  THERE  IS  STRENGTH’’ 


Hubert  Morrison,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Second  Vice-President,  Missouri  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  1917-18. 


George  Patterson,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

First  Vice-President,  1917,  Missouri  State 
Federation  of  Labor. 
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Local. 

City. 

Secretary. 

Postoffice  Address  of  Secretary. 

513 

Monett 

.A.  L.  Woolsey 

. . .301  Main  street. 

365 

Nevada 

.J.  A.  Whittack 

. . . 127  South  Oak  street. 

18 

Sedalia 

. George  Yeager 

...  112  West  Third  street. 

269 

Sheffield 

.C.  D.  Waring 

. . . 1829  East  Seventh  street. 

5 

Slater 

.A.  C.  Hill 

. . . Slater,  Mo. 

167 

Springfield 

.L.  A.  Schuller 

. . . 1600  North  Jefferson. 

562 

Stanberry 

. . . Stanberry,  Mo. 

92 

St.  Joseph 

.Fred  Gorsline 

. . . 104J^  South  Third  street. 

45 

St.  Louis 

. L.  Roberts 

, . . . 1839  South  Ninth  street. 

64 

St.  Louis 

.L.  Hines 

. . .821  South  Eighteenth  street. 

298 

St.  Louis 

.J.  B.  Chrismer 

. . . . 1450  East  Warne  avenue. 

472 

St.  Louis 

.G.  T.  Williams 

. . . .3211  Portis  avenue. 

489 

St.  Louis 

.Otto  Smith 

. . . .4272  Castleman  avenue. 

203 

Thayer 

. W.  F.  Fickle 

Box  132. 

20 

Trenton 

.H.  C.  Piper 

. . . 1001  Custer. 

aiiway 

Conductors  of  America,  Order  of — 
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Brookfield 

. F.  A.  Duphorne 

. . .505  Caldwell  street. 

422 

Chaffee 

. H.  H.  Washburn,  Jr.  . . 

. . .Box  392. 

475 

Crane 

.R.  W.  Kelly 

. . .Box  277. 

438 

St.  Louis 

.J.  H.  Scott 

. . .5335a  Yon  Phul  street. 

39 

Hannibal 

.C.  W.  Hunt 

. . .400  North  Fourth  street. 

332 

Illmo 

.J.  J.  Gross 

. . .Box  4. 

279 

Jefferson  City. . . 

.M.  E.  Pinkerton 

. . .419  Marshall  street. 

55 

Kansas  City .... 

. F.  Workman 

...  1518  Benton  boulevard. 

238 

Kansas  City .... 

.A.  F.  Scott 

. . .5901  St.  John  avenue. 

283 

Marceline 

.W.  J.  Randolph 

. . .Lock  box  126. 

479 

Milan 

. W.  W.  Blair 

. . . Milan,  Mo. 

49 

Moberly 

. W.  O.  Cundiff 

...  115  West  Reed  street. 

230 

St.  Louis 

. N.  L.  Dimmitt 

...  6027  Florissant  avenue. 

151 

Monett 

. W.  H.  Such 

. . .400  Fifth  avenue. 

362 

Nevada 

.K.  J.  Hill 

. . . 1009  East  Locust  street. 

60 

Sedalia 

. O.  E.  Parsons 

. . .Lock  box  107. 

212 

Slater 

. F.  M.  Meri wither 

. . . Box  274. 

321 

Springfield 

. O.  E.  Risser 

. . . 1345  North  Jefferson  street. 

188 

Stanberry 

.C.  A.  Smith 

. . . Stanberry,  Mo. 

141 

St.  Joseph 

.G.  N.  Riggin 

. . . 1801  Savannah  street. 

3 

Webster  Groves. 

.John  J.  Murphy 

. . .500  Kirkham  avenue. 

241 

St.  Louis 

.J.  E.  Gragg 

. . .453  Dover  place. 

358 

Thayer 

. H.  R.  Piper 

. . .Box  138. 

42 

Trenton 

. C.  L.  Andrus 

. . .502  West  Twelfth  street. 

117.  Railroad  Workers,  American  Federation  of — 

36  St.  Charles Harry  Archer Truesdale,  Mo. 

104  Kansas  City G.  D.  McKinzie Birmingham,  Mo. 

124  St.  Louis Joseph  L.  Hardy 4308  North  Twelfth  street. 

169  Hannibal E.  E.  Perkins Beech  street. 

200  Moberly H.  J.  Turner 1018  Myra  street. 

220  Moberly H.  E.  Moore 454  Woodlawn  avenue. 

224  Stanberry D.  Hockinsmith Stanberry,  Mo. 

118.  Boot  and  Shoe  Cutters — 

No  locals  in  Missouri  in  1917.  Bennett  M.  Jayne,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  the  na- 
tional secretary  the  last  time  this  organization  was  heard  of  officially. 

119.  Building  Laborers,  International  Protective  Union  of— 

The  last  time  this  organization  was  heard  of  officially  by  the  Missouri  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  in  the  spring  of  1916,  S.  P.  Johnson,  2326  East  Eighth  street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  was  general  secretary.  The  Missouri  membership  then,  13 
locals,  was  2,065.  Information  concerning  the  Missouri  locals  then  was: 

City.  Secretary.  Postoffice  Address  of  Secretary. 

Kansas  City James  Turner 914  Highland  avenue. 

Jefferson  City Charles  King 431  Adams  street. 

St.  Lords W.  B.  Rankins 4262  Sacramento  avenue. 

St.  Joseph E.  Tone 918  Frederick  street. 

Springfield Eugene  Payn 2027  Frederick  avenue. 

St.  Louis Henry  Starmann 7422  Alabama  avenue. 

St.  Loins Martin  Barnett 5222  Terry  avenue. 

St.  Louis J.  D.  Lindsay 4299  Keaerly  avenue. 

Marshall J.  Roberson 

Independence Louis  Hendrix 229  East  Blum  avenue. 

Moberly J.  J.  Miles 907  Fisk  avenue. 

Hannibal Edward  Tharps 612  Buttlier  street. 

Columbia . . . W.  Perry 305  North  Fifth  street. 


120.  Card  Machine  Operatives — 

No  locals  in  Missouri  in  1917.  The  headquarters  of  the  national  organization  was 
in  Worcester,  Mass.,  Percy  Milner  being  national  secretary  and  treasurer. 

121.  Card  Picker  and  Ring  Spinners’  Protective  Association — - 

No  locals  in  Missouri  in  1917. 

122.  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Amalgamated  Society  of — 

St.  Louis P.  K.  Miller 6423  Wellsmar  avenue. 

The  national  organization  is  now  a part  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America,  a body  which  is  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
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123.  Chandelier,  Brass  and  Metal  Workers  of  North  America,  Brotherhood  of — 

No  locals  in  Missouri  in  1917. 

124.  Clothing  Makers  of  America,  Amalgamated — 

Local.  City.  Secretary.  Postoffice  Address  of  Secretary. 

105  St.  Louis J.  Reiss 1023  North  Twenty-first  street. 

The  membership  of  the  one  local  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Makers  of  America,  lo- 
cated in  Missouri  in  the  early  part  of  1917,  was  150,  this  local  being  instituted  that  year  and 
being  the  first  in  the  state.  The  organization  headquarters  are  at  32  Union  Square,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.,  with  Sidney  Hillman  as  general  president,  and  Joseph  Schlossberg  as 
general  secretary.  The  offices  are  located  in  rooms  1008-1011  of  the  Reliance  building  at 
the  above  address. 

125.  Drop  and  Machine  Forgers,  Die  Sinkers  and  Trimmer  Makers,  United  Asso- 

ciation ol — 

No  locals  in  Missouri  in  1917. 

126.  Engineers,  Amalgamated  Society  of — 

One  local  covered  the  Missouri  membership  of  this  organization  the  last  time  it 
was  heard  of  officially.  The  national  headquarters  were  then  at  300  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  George  Wallace  was- secretary  of  the  American  Council. 

127.  Engineers,  National  Association  of  Stationary — 

1 Sedalia P.  A.  Clark 923  East  Broadway. 

2 St.  Louis P.  H.  Munsberg 3519  Hebert  street. 

3 Joplin W.  C.  Duvall Power  house,  Webb  City,  Mo. 

6 St.  Joseph J.  M.  Cahill 2418  South  Eleventh  street. 

7 Kansas  City E.  P.  Stumpf 4249  Wyoming  avenue. 

8 Hannibal H.  C.  Smith.  526  Union  street. 

128.  Glass  Snappers,  National  Protective  Association,  Window- 

No  locals  in  Missouri  in  1917;  L.  L.  Jacklin,  national  secretary,  Kane,  Pa. 

129.  Glass  Workers,  National  Window- 

No  locals  in  Missouri  in  1917. 

130.  Government  Employes,  National  League  of — 

36  St.  Louis C.  D.  Scifres Second  and  Arsenal  streets. 

131.  Hat  Finishers’  Association  of  the  United  States,  Wool — 

No  locals  in  Missouri  in  1917. 

132.  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  (Chicago  Organization) — 

Kansas  City Peter  Dailey 722  Main  street. 

Other  locals  had  headquarters  in. St.  Louis  and  elsewhere  in  Missouri  in  1917,  but  the 
national  organization  refused  to  give  out  the  list,  names  of  secretaries  and  information  as 
to  what  the  1917  Missouri  membership,  totaled. 

133.  Industrial  Union,  The  Workers’  International  (Detroit) — - 

101  St.  Louis I.  Shenkan 2118  Lafayette  avenue. 


134.  Knights  of  Labor- 

No  locals  in  Missouri  in  1917;  Thomas  H.  Canning,  grand  master  workman,  228 
Tremont  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

135.  Letter  Carriers,  National  Association  of — 

30  Kansas  City A.  A.  McCullum Kansas  City  postoffice. 

121  Nevada L.  L.  Moore Nevada  postoffice. 

127  Jefferson  City. . . .C.  E.  Leach Jefferson  City  postoffice. 

139  Sedalia C.  A.  Gamber Sedalia  postoffice. 

195  St.  Joseph R.  P.  Jackson St.  Joseph  postoffice. 

203  Springfield T.  E.  Hutchings Springfield  postoffice. 

244  Louisiana W.  C.  Davis Louisiana  postoffice. 

291  Hannibal C.  A.  Troutman Hannibal  postoffice. 

335  Moberly J.  J.  Cronan Moberly  postoffice. 

366  Joplin Mack  J.  Hutchinson Joplin  postoffice. 

***  St.  Louis .H.  F.  Schoilmeyer 3714  West  Pine  boulevard. 

511  Chillicothe W.  E.  Walsh Chillicothe  postoffice. 

602  Carthage Irwin  B.  French Carthage  postoffice. 

677  Clinton H.  H.  Page Clinton  postoffice. 

708  Warrensburg C.  R.  Bridges Warrensburg  postoffice. 

713  Marshall M.  C.  Chaffee,  Jr Marshall  postoffice. 

763  Columbia L.  T.  Hagan Columbia  postoffice. 

827  Independence.  . . . G.  E.  Sherman Independence  postoffice. 

832  Webb  City Thomas  Hendricks Webb  City  postoffice. 

931  Trenton O.  E.  Brown Trenton  postoffice. 

994  Mexico C.  A.  Hopkins Mexico  postoffice. 

1005  Macon Roy  a Muff Macon  postoffice. 

1008  Fulton M.  Hamm Fulton  postoffice. 

1015  Cape  Girardeau.  .Mason  Thomas Cape  Girardeau  postoffice. 

1016  Poplar  Bluff E.  H.  Roberts Poplar  Bluff  postoffice. 

1017  Carrollton J.  F.  McNish Carrollton  postoffice. 

1215  Brookfield E.  L.  Forney Brookfield  postoffice. 

1216  Boonville Ura  T.  Dillon Boonville  postoffice. 

1217  Excelsior  Springs . Luther  Beatty Excelsior  Springs  postoffice. 

1219  Neosho J.  G.  Beeler Neosho  postoffice. 

1287  Lexington C.  H.  Gunther Lexington  postoffice.  * 

***No  number  furnished. 
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Local.  City.  Secretary.  Postoffice  Address  of  Secretary. 

1301  Cameron E.  A.  Gillis Cameron  postoffice. 

1369  Monett Elmun  Thomas Monett  postoffice. 

1419  West  Plains L.  M.  Hyder West  Plains  postofflce. 

1564  Aurora Troy  A.  Burney Aurora  postoffice. 

1674  Sikeston Christian  Francis Sikeston  postoffice. 

1675  Caruthersville . . . .Lyman  H.  Sides Caruthersville  postofflce. 

1715  Mountain  Grove.  .T.  E.  Frink Mountain  Grove  postofflce. 

136.  Lithographic  Workmen  (at  large) — 

A scattering  membership  existed  in  Missouri  in  1917.  William  J.  Reed,  New  York, 
was  the  national  secretary  of  the  organization. 

137.  Mailers’  Trade  District  Union  of  North  America — - 

3 St.  Louis H.  A.  Becker 5503a  Virginia  avenue. 

7 Kansas  City John  W.  Morrison 2205a  Tracy  avenue. 

This  organization  is  also  affiliated  with  the  International  Allied  Printing  Trades  Asso- 
ciation, headquarters,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

138.  Maintenance  of  Way  Employes,  Brotherhood  of— 


130 

Higginsville . . . 

. . .F. 

G.  Bell 

131 

Mexico 

. . .C. 

A.  Johnson 

921  Harwood  street. 

171 

St.  Louis 

. . .D. 

S.  Haislip 

419  South  Jefferson  avenue. 

187 

Slater 

. . .L. 

O.  Smith 

Box  611. 

Another  organization  covering  the  same  craft,  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Main- 
tenance of  Way  Employes,  headquarters,  Detroit,  Mich.  George  Seal,  general  secretary- 
treasurer,  is  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  has  more  locals  in  Mis- 
souri and  a much  larger  membership. 

139.  Musical  and  Theatrical  Union,  American  International — - 

2 St.  Louis William  N.  Phillips 1437§  St.  Louis  avenue. 

The  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  Owen  Miller,  St.  Louis,  secretary,  a rival  organ- 
ization, has  more  locals  in  Missouri  and  a larger  membership,  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor. 

140.  Postoffice  Clerks,  United  National  Association  of — ■ 

See  article  on  postofflce  clerks  of  Missouri. 

141.  Railroad  Station  Agents,  Order  of — 

No  locals  in  Missouri  in  1917. 

142.  Railroad  Station  Employes,  Brotherhood  of — 

No  locals  in  Missouri  in  1917. 

143.  Rural  Route  Mail  Carriers — 

Walter  Schulenberg,  Independence,  Mo.,  was  the  1917  secretary.  One  organiza- 
tion covered  the  State  of  Missouri. 

144.  Sailors’  Union— 

This  organization  in  1916,  the  last  time  it  was  heard  from  officially,  had  no  locals 
in  any  interior  states.  George  O.  Bodine,  New  York,  was  national  secretary. 

145.  Shoe  Workers  of  America,  United — 


10 

St.  Louis . . . . 

. . . . H.  Pallmeier 

34 

St.  Louis 

. . . .H.  Pallmeier 

104 

Moberly 

R.  N.  Wright 

106 

St.  Joseph.  . . . 

J.  E.  L.  Chellew 

146.  Shoe  Workers,  Protective — 

No  locals  in  Missouri  in  1917.  S.  J.  Protheer,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  was  the  national 
secretary  the  last  time  this  organization  officially  communicated  with  the  Mis- 
souri Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

147.  Slate  Workers,  American  Brotherhood  of — 

No  locals  in  Missouri  in  1917.  Philip  Jago,  Jr.,  Pen  Argyle,  Pa.,  was  national  sec- 
retary that  year. 

148.  State,  City,  Town  and  County  Employes’  Union,  National  Federation  of — 

This  organization  had  no  locals  in  Missouri  in  1917.  Michael  D.  Collins,  235  Up- 
kand  road,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  national  secretary-treasurer. 

149.  Steam,  Hot  Water  and  Power  Pipe  Fitters  and  Helpers,  International  Asso- 

ciation of — 

No  locals  in  Missouri  in  1917.  W.  H.  Davis,  205  Merrick  building,  Chicago,  111., 
was  national  secretary-treasurer. 

150.  Steam  Shovelmen — 

The  last  time  this  organization  was  heard  from,  T.  J.  Dolan  was  national  secretary 
and  the  national  headquarters  were  in  Chicago.  It  then  had  no  locals  in  Mis- 
souri. 


151.  Steam  Shovel  and  Dredgemen,  International  Brotherhood  of — 

St.  Louis Samuel  Ballinger 1109  Hornsby  avenue. 

Kansas  City W.  S.  Avery 1015a  Garfield  avenue. 
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152.  Stogie  Makers— 

This  organization  is  now  a part  of  the  Cigarmakers’  International  Union,  and  through 
that  organization  is  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

153.  Textile  Workers  of  America,  United — 

No  locals  in  Missouri  in  1917. 

151.  Tin  Plate  Workers — 

John  Laloe,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  was  the  national  secretary  the  last  time  this  organiza- 
tion was  heard  of  officially,  and  it  then  had  no  locals  in  Missouri. 

155.  Train  Dispatchers’  Association  of  America — - 

One  local  covered  Missouri  in  1917.  See  chapter  on  organized  railroad  employes 
of  Missouri,  further  ahead  in  this  publication. 

156.  Transportation  Workers — 

The  last  time  this  organization  was  heard  of  it  had  no  locals  in  Missouri. 

157.  Weavers,  National  Federation  of  Cloth — 

No  locals  in  Missouri  in  1917.  John  Holt,  1188  Globe  street,  Fall  River,  Mass., 
was  the  1917  national  president. 

158.  Woolsorters’  and  Graders’  Association  of  the  United  States,  National — 

No  locals  in  Missouri  in  1917.  The  last  time  this  organization  was  heard  of  offi- 
cially, the  national  headquarters  were  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  George  H. 
Breas  was  national  secretary.  It  then  had  no  locals  in  Missouri. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  I.  W.  W.  MOVEMENT  IN  MISSOURI  AND 
ELSEWHERE,  1904  TO  1918. 

The  publicity  the  organization  known  as  the  “I.  W.  W.,”  which  is  an  abbreviation  for 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  has  received  in  the  last  five  years,  and  especially  since  the 
entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  with  the  Central  Powers  of  Europe,  has  created  a 
demand  for  information  pertaining  to  this  organization,  which  will  throw  light  on  what  it 
really  is,  what  its  objects  are,  existing  membership,  who  founded  the  order,  and  where  its 
branches  are  to  be  found.  Early  in  1917  the  Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor  sent  a question- 
naire, similar  to  the  one  which  then  went  to  every  international  and  national  labor  organ- 
ization in  the  country,  to  this  one  requesting  information  as  to  its  Missouri  membership 
and  branches,  and  the  name  and  business  address  of  the  secretary  of  each  such  branch.  In 
course  of  time  every  national  secretary  of  all  organizations  affiliated  with  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  sent  in  the  information  asked  for,  and  so  did  many  whose  associations  are 
not  affiliated,  including  the  four  bodies  composing  the  “Big  Four  Railway  Brotherhood,” 
the  Bricklayers  and  Stonemasons,  and  other  thoroughly  American  bodies.  The  reply  re- 
ceived from  William  D.  Haywood,  general  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World,  simply,  but  courteously,  announced  that  “This  office  has  not  for  some  time  past 
given  out  any  information  in  regard  to  our  total  membership,”  and  referred  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  “to  Peter  Dailey,  722  Main  street,  Kansas  City,”  for  all  needed  and  de- 
sired information  relating  to  Missouri. 

It  is  probably  well  to  announce  at  this  point*that  the  I.  W.  W.  organization  Is  not 
affiliated  with,  or  is  it  recognized  by,  or  has  anything  in  common  with  that  sterling,  loyal 
and  purely  American  association,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  frequent  use  of  the  phrases  of  “The  working  class  and  the  employing  class  have 
nothing  in  common,”  and  of  “Labor  is  entitled  to  all  it  produces,”  in  the  preamble  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  organization  and  in  the  constitution  itself,  would  lead  an  outsider  not  thor- 
oughly posted  on  the  object  and  intentions  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  to  draw 
the  conclusion  that  these  were  the  leading  slogans  of  the  body.  “Abolition  of  the  wage 
system”  is  also  suggested  in  the  preamble  of  the  constitution  of  this  organization  to  take 
the  place  of  the  more  conservative  motto  of  organized  labor  of  “A  fair  day’s  wages  for  a 
fair  day’s  work.” 

The  preamble  of  the  constitution  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  defines  the 
motive  and  intentions,  policies  and  doctrines  of  the  organization  probably  better  than  does 
the  constitution.  It  starts  abruptly  with: 

SOME  QUEER  DOCTRINES  AND  POLICIES. 

“The  working  class  and  the  employing  class  have  nothing  in  common.  There  can  be 
no  peace  so  long  as  hunger  and  want  are  found  among  millions  of  working  people,  and  the 
few  who  make  up  the  employing  class  have  all  good  things  of  life. 

“Between  these  two  classes  a struggle  must  go  on  until  the  workers  of  the  world  organ- 
ize as  a class,  take  possession  of  the  earth  and  the  machinery  of  production,  and  abolish 
the  wage  system. 

“We  find  that  centering  the  management  of  industries  into  fewer  hands  makes  the 
trade  unions  unable  to  cope  with  the  ever-growing  power  of  the  employing  class.  The  trade 
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unions  foster  a state  of  affairs  which  allows  one  set  of  workers  to  be  pitted  against  another 
set  of  workers  in  the  same  industry,  thereby  helping  to  defeat  one  another  in  wage  war, 
Moreover,  the  trade  unions  aid  the  employing  class  to  mislead  the  workers  into  the  belief 
that  the  working  class  have  interests  in  common  with  their  employers. 

“These  conditions  can  be  changed  and  the  interest  of  the  working  class  upheld  only  by 
an  organization  formed  in  such  a way  that  all  its  members  in  any  one  industry,  or  in  all 
industries,  if  necessary,  cease  work  whenever  a strike  or  lockout  is  on  in  any  department 
thereof,  thus  making  an  injury  to  one  an  injury  to  all. 

“Instead  of  the  conservative  motto,  ‘A  fair  day’s  wages  for  a fair  day’s  work,’  we  must 
inscribe  on  our  banner  the  revolutionary  watchword,  ‘Abolition  of  the  wage  system.’ 

“It  is  the  historic  mission  of  the  working  class  to  do  away  with  capitalism.  The  army 
of  production  must  be  organized,  not  only  for  the  everyday  struggle  with  capitalists,  but 
also  to  carry  on  production  when  capitalism  shall  have  been  overthrown.  By  organizing 
industrially  we  are  forming  the  structure  of  the  new  society  within  the  shell  of  the  old.” 


NATIONAL  OFFICERS,  1918,  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  1918  national  headquarters  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  are  at  164  and 
166  West  Washington  street,  Chicago,  111.  The  national  executive  board  consists  of  F.  H. 
Little  of  Fresno,  Cal.,  Francis  Miller  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  C.  L.  Lambert  of  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  Richard  Brazier  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  William  Wiertola  of  Biwabik,  Minn.  Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer  Haywood  has  for  assistant  secretary,  Joseph  J.  Ettor,  who  is  also 
general  organizer  for  the  national  body.  On  the  business  letterheads  of  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  appears  the  slogan,  “An  injury  to  one,  an  injury  to  all,”  and  the  an- 
nouncement, “It  is  the  historic  mission  of  the  working  class  to  do  away  with  capitalism.  By 
organizing  industrially  we  are  forming  the  structure  of  the  new  society  within  the  shell  of 
the  old.” 

The  color  line  is  not  drawn  by  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  and  members  of  all 
religious  creeds  and  beliefs  are  eligible  to  membership.  No  official  can  accept  a political 
office  and  cannot  run  for  a political  office  unless  permission  is  granted  through  a favorable 
referendum  vote  of  the  entire  organization.  Officers  of  local  unions  are  elected  twice  a 
year.  Banks  and  surety  bonds  are  believed  in  to  the  extent  that  the  by-laws  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
constitution  order  that  all  national  and  local  funds  be  deposited  in  a bank,  or  be  otherwise 
amply  safeguarded  through  a gilt-edge  bond,  and  all  officials  handling  funds  of  the  national 
organization  or  of  a local  must  be  bonded.  In  other  words,  when  it  comes  to  its  own  mem- 
bers, on  the  question  of  finances,  the  I.  W.  W.  believes  that  no  one  is  infallible.  All  political 
alliances,  directly  or  indirectly,  are  forbidden  the  national  organization,  and  to  all  locals  or 
any  other  branches. 

According  to  its  own  publications,  there  is  but  one  bargain  the  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World  can  or  will  make  with  employers  and  that  is,  “Complete  surrender  of  all  control 
of  industry  to  the  organized  worker,”  and  by  the  portion  of  this  stipulation  reading  “to  the 
organized  worker,”  of  course,  is  meant,  only  and  solely,  the  members  of  its  own  organiza- 
tion, whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  in  their  issues  and  demands. 

In  the  pledge  each  officer  takes  before  he  qualifies  to  hold  the  place  he  has  been  elected 
or  appointed  to,  appear  the  two  supposed  slogans,  “The  working  class  and  the  employing 
class  have  nothing  in  common,”  and  “Labor  is  entitled  to  all  it  produces.” 


THIRD  EDITION  OF  A RED  COVERED  PAMPHLET. 

In  1913  there  was  issued  a third  edition  of  a pamphlet,  carrying  a red  cover,  by  Vincent 
St.  John,  former  general  secretary  and  treasurer,  defining  the  history,  structure  and  meth- 
ods of  the  I.  W.  W.,  and  while  there  may  have  been  some  changes  in  the  doctrines  and  pol- 
icies of  this  organization  since  the  United  States  became  involved  in  the  present  world-wide 
war,  this  publication  throws  some  light  on  the  original  intentions  of  the  founders  of  the 
organization,  and  what  it  stands  for  now.  Excerpts  from  the  same,  without  comment,  read: 

“In  the  fall  of  1904,  six  active  workers  in  the  revolutionary  labor  movement  held  a 
conference.  After  exchanging  views  and  discussing  the  conditions  then  confronting  the 
workers  of  the  United  States,  they  decided  to  issue  a call  for  a larger  gathering. 

“These  six  workers  were:  Isaac  Cowen,  American  representative  of  the  Amalgamated 

Society  of  Engineers  of  Great  Britain;  Clarence  Smith,  general  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
American  Labor  Union;  Thomas  J.  Hagerty,  editor  of  the  ‘Voice  of  Labor,’  official  organ 
of  the  American  Labor  Union;  George  Estes,  president,  and  W.  L.  Hall,  general  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employes;  and  William  E.  Trautmann, 
editor  of  the  “Bratfer  Zeitung,”  the  official  organ  of  the  United  Brewery  Workers  of  America. 

“Invitations  were  then  sent  out  to  thirty-six  additional  individuals  who  were  active  in 
radical  labor  organizations  and  the  socialistic  political  movement  of  the  United  States,  in- 
viting them  to  meet  in  secret  conference  in  Chicago,  111.,  January  2,  1905. 

“Of  the  thirty-six  who  received  the  invitation,  but  two  declined  to  attend  the  proposed 
conference — Max  S.  Hayes  and  Victor  Berger,  both  being  then  in  editorial  charge  of  social- 
ist political  party  and  trade-union  organs. 

“The  conference  met  at  the  appointed  time  with  thirty  present,  and  drew  up  the  Indus- 
trial Union  Manifesto,  calling  for  a convention  to  be  held  in  Chicago  June  27,  1905,  for  the 
purpose  of  launching  an  organization  in  accord  with  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  mani- 
festo. 

“The  work  of  circulating  the  manifesto  was  handled  by  an  executive  committee  of  the 
conference,  the  American  Labor  Union  and  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  it  being 
widely  circulated  in  several  languages.  On  the  date  set  the  convention  assembled  with  168 
delegates  present  from  34  state,  district,  national  and  local  organizations,  representing 
about  90,000  members,  but  all  who  were  present  as  delegates  were  not  there  in  good  faith. 
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Knowledge  of  this  fact  caused  the  signers  of  the  manifesto  to  constitute  themselves  as  a 
temporary  committee  on  credentials. 

“This  temporary  credentials  committee  ruled  that  representation  for  organizations 
would  be  based  upon  the  number  of  members  in  their  respective  organizations  only  where 
such  delegates  were  e owered  by  their  organizations  to  install  said  organizations  as  integral 
parts  of  the  Industrial  Jnion  when  formed.  Where  not  so  empowered  delegates  would  only 
be  allowed  one  vote.  One  of  the  delegates  was  from  the  Illinois  State  District  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  The  membership  of  that  district  at  that  time  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  50,000.  Under  the  above  rules  these  delegates  were  seated  with  one  vote  each. 
This  brought  the  number  of  members  represente  1 by  delegates  down  to  40,000. 

“Several  other  organizations  that  had  delegates  present,  existed  only  on  paper;  so  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  40,000  is  a good  estimate  of  the  number  of  workers  represented  in  the  first 
convention. 

WHEN  THE  ORGANIZATION  WAS  FORMED. 

“The  foregoing  figures  will  show  that  the  precautions  adopted  by  the  signers  of  the 
manifesto  were  all  that  prevented  the  opponents  of  the  Industrial  Union  movement  from 
capturing  the  convention  and  blocking  any  effort  to  start  the  organization.  It  is  a fact  that 
many  of  those  who  were  present  as  delegates  on  the  floor  of  the  first  convention  and  the  or- 
ganizations that  they  represented  have  bitterly  fought  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 
from  the  close  of  the  first  convention  up  to  the  present  day. 

“The  organizations  that  installed  as  a part  of  the  new  organization  were:  Western 

FederatioiT of  Miners,  27,000  members;  Socialist  Trade  and  Labor  Alliance  (existed  almost 
wholly  on  paper),  1,450  members;  Punch  Press  Operators,  168  members;  United  Metal 
Workers,  3,000  members;  Longshoremen’s  Union,  400  members;  the  American  Labor  Union 
(existed  almost  wholly  on  paper),  16,500  members;  United  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Em- 
ployes, 2,187. 

“The  convention  lasted  twelve  days;  adopted  a constitution  with  a preamble,  which 
has  been  amended  seven  times  since  then.  National  officers  were  elected. 

“All  kinds  and  shades  of  theories  and  programs  were  represented  by  the  delegates  and 
individuals  present  at  the  first  convention.  The  principal  ones  in  evidence,  however,  were 
four:  Parliamentary  socialists — two  types — impossibilist  and  opportunist,  and  Marxian  and 

reformist;  anarchist;  industrial  unionist;  and  the  labor  union  fakir.  The  task  of  combining 
these  conflicting  elements  was  attempted  by  the  convention.  A knowledge  of  this  task 
makes  it  easier  to  understand  the  seeming  contradictions  in  the  original  preamble  of  the 
constitution. 

“The  first  year  of  the  organization  was  one  of  internal  struggle  for  control  by  these  dif- 
ferent elements.  The  two  camps  of  socialist  politicians  looked  upon  the  Industrial  Work- 
ers of  the  World  only  as  a battle-ground  upon  which  to  settle  their  respective  merits  and 
demerits.  The  labor  fakirs  strove  to  fasten  themselves  upon  the  organization  that  they 
might  continue  to  exist  if  the  new  union  was  a success.  The  anarchist  element  did  not  inter- 
fere to  any  great  extent  in  internal  affairs.  Only  one  instance  is  known  to  the  writer — that 
of  New  York  City  where  they  were  in  alliance  with  one  set  of  politicians  for  the  purpose 
of  controlling  the  district  council. 

“In  spite  of  these  and  other  obstacles,  the  new  organization  made  some  progress;  fought 
a few  successful  battles  with  the  employing  class,  and  started  publishing  a monthly  organ, 
“The  Industrial  Worker.”  The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  also  issued  the  first  call 
for  the  defense  of  Moyer,  Haywood  and  Pettibone  under  the  title,  “Shall  our  Brothers  be 
Murdered?”  formed  the  defense  league,  and  it  is  due  to  the  interest  awakened  by  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  that  other  organizations  were  enlisted  in  the  fight  to  save 
the  lives  of  the  officials  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  which  finally  resulted  in  their 
liberation.  Thus  the  efforts  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  in  starting  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  were  repaid.  Berger,  in  the  ‘Social  Democratic  Herald’  of  Milwaukee, 
denied  that  the  Moyer,  Haywood  and  Pettibone  case  was  a part  of  the  class  struggle.  It 
was  a ‘border  feud,’  said  he. 

“The  second  convention  met  in  September,  1906,  with  93  delegates,  representing  about 
60,000  members,  present.  This  convention  demonstrated  that  the  administration  of  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  was  in  the  hands  of  men  who  were  not  in  accord  with  the 
revolutionary  program  of  the  organization.  Of  the  general  officers,  only  two  were  sincere — 
the  general  secretary,  W.  E.  Trautman,  and  one  member  of  the  executive  board,  John 
Riordan. 

DISCORD  MARKED  ALL  CONVENTIONS. 

“The  struggle  for  control  of  the  organization  formed  the  second  convention  into  two 
camps.  The  majority  vote  of  the  convention  was  in  the  revolutionary  ca'hap.  The  re- 
actionary camp  had  the  chairman  use  obstructive  tactics  in  their  effort  to  gain  control 
of  the  convention.  They  hoped  thereby  to  delay  the  convention  until  enough  delegates 
would  be  forced  to  return  home  and  thus  change  the  control  of  the  convention.  The  revo- 
lutionists made  this  known  by  abolishing  the  office  of  president  and  electing  a chairman 
from  among  the  revolutionists.  In  this  struggle  the  two  contending  sets  of  socialist  poli- 
ticians lined  up  in  opposite  camps.  The  second  convention  amended  the  preamble  of  the 
constitution  by  adding  the  following  clause: 

“ ‘Therefore,  without  endorsing  or  desiring  the  endorsement  of  any  political  party.’ 

“A  new  executive  board  was  elected.  On  the  adjournment  of  the  convention  the  old 
officials  seized  the  general  headquarters,  and  with  the  aid  of  detectives  and  police  held  the 
same,  compelling  the  revolutionists  to  open  up  new  offices.  This  they  were  enabled  to  do 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  without  access  to  the  funds  of  the  organization  and  had 
to  depend  on  getting  finances  from  locals. 

“The  Western  Federation  of  Miners  officials  supported  the  old  officials  of  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  for  a time  financially  and  with  the  influence  of  their  official  organ. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  socialist  party  press  and  administration.  The  radical  element  in 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  were  finally  able  to  force  the  officials  to  withdraw  that 
support.  The  old  officials  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  then  gave  up  all  pre- 
tense of  having  an  organization. 

“The  organization  entered  its  second  year  facing  a more  severe  struggle  than  in  its  first 
year.  It  succeeded,  however,  in  establishing  a general  headquarters  again,  and  in  issuing 
a weekly  publication  in  place  of  the  monthly,  seized  by  the  old  officials.  During  the  second 
year  some  hard  struggles  for  better  conditions  were  waged  by  the  members. 

“The  third  convention  of  the  I.  W.  W.  was  uneventful.  It  was  at  this  convention  that 
it  became  evident  that  the  socialist  politicians  who  had  remained  with  the  organization  were 
trying  to  bend  the  I.  W.  W.  to  their  purpose;  and  a slight  effort  was  made  to  relegate  the 
politician  to  the  rear. 
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“The  fourth  convention  resulted  in  a rupture  between  the  politicians  and  the  industrial 
unionists  because  the  former  were  not  allowed  to  control  the  organization.  The  politicians 
attempted  to  set  up  another  organization,  claiming  to  be  the  real  industrial  movement.  It 
was  nothing  but  a duplicate  of  their  political  party  and  never  functioned  as  a labor  organ- 
ization. It  was  committed  to  a program  of  the  “civilized  plane,”  i.  e.,  parliamentarianism. 
Its  publications  were  the  official  organs  of  a political  sect  and  never  missed  an  opportunity 
to  assail  the  revolutionary  workers  while  they  were  engaged  in  combat  with  some  division 
of  the  ruling  class.  Their  favorite  method  was  to  charge  the  revolutionists  with  all  the 
crimes  that  a cowardly  imagination  can  conjure  into  being;  ‘Dynamiters,  assassins,  thugs, 
murderers,  thieves,’  etc.,  were  stock  phrases. 

“Following  the  victory  of  the  Lawrence  textile  workers  of  the  Social  Labor  party  pol- 
iticians renewed  their  efforts  to  pose  as  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.  By  repre- 
senting that  they  were  the  I.  W.  W.,  and  the  only  I.  W.  W.,  they  were  enabled  to  deceive 
several  thousand  textile  workers  in  Paterson,  Passaic,  Hackensack,  Stirling,  Summit,  Ho- 
boken, Newark,  N.  J.;  and  Astoria,  Long  Island,  and  collect  from  them  initiation  fees  and 
dues. 

“In  every  instance  these  political  fakers  betrayed  the  workers  into  the  hands  of  the 
mill  owners,  and  the  efforts  of  the  workers  to  better  their  conditions  resulted  in  defeat.  At 
Paterson  and  Passaic,  the  S.  L.  P.  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  police  to  prevent  the 
organization  of  the  I.  W.  W.  from  exposing  them  to  the  workers. 

“Their  own  actions,  however,  resulted  in  exposing  them  to  the  workers  in  their  true 
colors  and  today  they  are  thoroughly  discredited  with  the  workers  throughout  that  district. 

“For  a time  the  other  wing  of  the  political  movement  contented  itself  with  spreading 
its  venom  in  secret.  Since  the  conclusion  of  the  Lawrence  strike,  the  publications  of  the 
Socialist  party  (with  a very  few  exceptions)  have  never  failed  to  use  their  columns  to  mis- 
represent and  slander  the  I.  W.  W.  organization  and  its  active  membership.  Their  attacks 
have  extended  to  members  of  their  own  party  who  happened  to  be  active  members  or  sup- 
porters of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.” 


I.  W.  W.  TACTICS  AND  METHODS. 

TJnder  the  title  of  “I.  W.  W.  tactics  and  methods,”  Vincent  St.  John,  in  his  red-cover 
pamphlet,  clearly  outlines  the  attitude  and  intentions  of  his  organization  in  the  following 
paragraphs: 

“As  a revolutionary  organization,  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  aims  to  use  any 
and  all  tactics  that  will  get  the  results  sought  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  energy. 
The  tactics  used  are  determined  solely  by  the  power  of  the  organization  to  make  good  their 
use.  The  question  of  ‘right’  and  ‘wrong’  does  not  concern  us. 

“No  terms  made  with  an  employer  are  final.  All  peace,  so  long  as  the  wage  system  lasts, 
9 is  but  an  armed  truce.  At  any  favorable  opportunity  the  struggle  for  more  control  of  industry 
is  renewed. 

“Failing  to  force  concessions  from  the  employers  by  the  strike,  work  is  resumed  and 
‘sabotage’  is  used  to  force  the  employers  to  concede  the  demands  of  the  workers. 

“During  strikes  the  works  are  closely  picketed  and  every  effort  made  to  keep  the  em- 
ployers from  getting  workers  into  the  shops.  All  supplies  are  cut  off  from  strike-bound 
shops.  All  shipments  are  refused  or  missent,  delayed  and  lost,  if  possible.  Strike-breakers 
are  also  isolated  to  the  full  extent  of  the  power  of  the  organization.  Interference  by  the 
government  is  resented  by  open  violation  of  the  government’s  orders,  going  to  jail  en  masse, 
causing  expense  to  the  taxpayers — which  is  but  another  name  for  the  employing  class. 

“In  short,  the  I.  W.  W.  advocates  the  use  of  militant  ‘direct  action’  tactics  to  the  full 
extent  of  our  power  to  make  good.” 

“Local  Industrial  Unions:  One  local  union  for  each  industry  in  each  locality  or  dis- 

trict. Local  industrial  unions  are  branched  as  the  need  of  each  industry  requires. 

“National  Industrial  Unions:  All  local  industrial  unions  of  the  same  industry  branch 

into  national  industrial  unions  of  that  industry.  An  executive  board  consists  of  not  more 
than  twenty-one  members,  and  a secretary- treasurer. 

“District  Industrial  Councils:  All  local  unions  of  all  industries  in  a given  locality  or 

district.  An  executive  council  of  delegates  from  each  local  industrial  union,  and  a secretary 
treasurer. 

“Industrial  Departments:  National  industrial  unions  of  closely  allied  industries  into 

industrial  departments.  An  executive  board  of  one  member  from  each  national  industrial 
union,  and  a secretary- treasurer. 

“General  Organization:  All  industrial  departments  combined  into  the  general  organ- 

ization with  international  affiliation. 

“General  executive  board  of  one  member  from  each  industrial  department.  A general 
secretary-treasurer  and  a general  organizer.” 


TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION,  MISSOURI  STATE 
FEDERATION  OF  LABOR,  JEFFERSON  CITY,  1917. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Missouri  State  Federation  of  Labor  was 
held  in  Jefferson  City,  commencing  September  17,  1917.  The  attending  delegates  were 
guests  of  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  Jefferson  City.  After  a welcoming  address  by  Hon, 
R.  F.  Chapman,  Mayor  of  Jefferson  City,  and  Banker  A.  A.  Speer,  representing  the  Jefferson 
City  Commercial  Club  and  the  Capitol  Building  Commission,  the  convention  got  down  to 
business  with  R.  T.  Wood  of  Springfield,  President  of  the  state  organization,  presiding,  and 
State  Secretary  Joseph  Wynes  filling  that  chair;  August  Braun  and  Joseph  Kuehn  were  made 
sergeants-at-arms  and  Virgil  Anderson,  assistant  secretary.  The  credentials  committee 
reported  the  following  delegates,  with  name  of  the  organization  each  represented,  in  at- 
tendance and  entitled  to  seats  in  the  convention: 
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THE  ST.  LOUIS  DELEGATION. 

St.  Louis:  Joseph  Haus,  Beer  Drivers’  Union  No.  43;  Joseph  Rustige,  Beer  Drivers’ 

Union  No.  43;  Jesse  Mattingly,  Maintenance-of-Way  Employes  No.  212;  Collis  Lovely, 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers’  Union  No.  25;  Joseph  Hahn  and  Joseph  J.  Hauser,  Brewers’  and 
Maltsters’  Union  No.  6;  Gustave  Wackeri,  Brewery  Freight  Handlers’  Union  No.  237; 
J.  F.  W.  Altheide  and  Alex  Heinrich,  Cigar  Makers’  Union  No.  44;  Frank  W.  Smith  and 
T.  J.  Callahan,  Iron  Molders’  Conference  Board;  Theodore  Kaiser,  Machinists’  Union  No. 
41;  E.  E.  Francis,  Steam  Engineers’  Union  No.  2;  Nicholas  Graves,  Brewery  Firemen  No. 
95;  Miss  Myrtle  Hause,  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers’  Union  No.  238;  John  Warden,  Pavers, 
Rammers  and  Helpers’  Union  No.  29;  L.  W.  Yersen  and  Charles  J.  Lammert,  Painters 
Union  No.  137  ; Louis  Schwarze,  M dal  Polishers’  Union  No.  13;  George  H.  Mertz  and  H.  L. 
Ruckstuhl  and  John  W.  Bailey,  Bread  Drivers  and  Salesmen’s  Union  No.  611;  William  C. 
Ray,  Department  Store  Drivers  No.  709;  Mentor  Frank,  Garment  Workers’  District  Coun- 
cil No.  4;  Harry  Cordes  and  Gsorge  Ringler,  Waiters’  Union  No.  20;  Frank  Fry,  Virgil 
Anderson  and  B.  Jansen,  Beer  Bottlers’  Union  No.  187;  P.  J.  Grimes,  John  Rossfield  and 
Thomas  C.  Coyne,  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Union;  George  Patterson,  Brewery  Oilers’ 
Union  No.  279;  Miss  Lottie  Tyson  and  Anna  S.  Kahre,  Garment  Workers’  Union  No.  238; 
H.  R.  Norman,  W.  B.  Frey  and  J.  E.  Wilson,  Milk  Wagon  Drivers’  Union  No.  603;  Ben 
Cox,  Iron  Molders’  Union  No.  59;  F.  Paschedag,  Daniel  J.  Murphy  and  Theodore  Ehlen- 
beck.  Teamsters’  Joint  Council;  Frank  Heuer,  Pattern  Makers’  Association;  Charles  R. 
Anderson,  Chauffeurs  and  Carriage  Drivers’  Union  No.  405;  H.  J.  Morrison,  Electrical 
Workers’  Union  No.  1;  Joseph  Clonenger  and  Alfred  Michler,  Ice  Wagon  Drivers’  and 
Helpers’  Union  No.  606;  Joseph  Himmelspach,  Brewery  Engineers’  Union  No.  246;  L.  W. 
Quick,  Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers’  Union  No.  2;  A.  L.  Sone,  Moving  Picture  Machine 
Operators’  Union  No.  143;  Joseph  Schmid,  Postal  Employes’  No.  8;  T.  P.  Abel,  Paper  Hang- 
ers’ Union  No.  341;  J.  B.  Conroy,  Stationary  Firemen’s  Union  No.  6;  Angeline  Berte  and 
Helen  Konzen,  Garment  Workers’  Union  No.  67;  J.  E.  Hanks,  F.  J.  Hildebrand  and  James 
C.  Shanessy,  Barbers’  Union  No.  102;  Jess  Keller  and  Henry  Brinkman,  Bartenders’  Union 
No.  51;  Owen  Miller,  Musicians’  Union  No.  2;  Ella  Foltyn  and  Louise  Kane,  Waitresses’ 
Union  No.  249;  Charles  M.  Moore  and  Thomas  Kinsella,  Steam  Fitters’  Union  No.  562; 
John  Downey,  William  Maul,  Charles  Lanham,  William  Ahren  and  Henry  Hagensiecker, 
Teamsters’  Union  No.  600;  William  M.  McNamara,  Teamsters’  Union  No.  600;  J.  Wf  Wil- 
liams, Henry  Luecke  and  J.  W.  Steele,  Carpenters’  District  Council;  Anthony  Allen,  Coal 
Teamsters’  Union  No.  608;  William  Darmstaedter,  Machinists’  Union  No.  41;  J.  C.  Gan- 
non, Painters’  Union  No.  46;  William  Dunlap,  Glass  Bottle  Blowers’  Union  No.  5;  Joseph 
Woracek,  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers’  No.  90;  Maurice  J.  Cassidy,  William  Devaux  and  Thomas 
J.  McNamara,  Building  Trades  Council;  O.  E.  Jennings,  Electrical  Workers’  No.  1;  Joseph 
Pinker,  Teamsters’  Union  No.  751. 


DELEGATES  FROM  KANSAS  CITY. 

Kansas  City:  Frank  Shobe,  James  Harvey  and  J.  C.  Snyder,  Kansas  City  Labor 

Council;  Carl  Weber,  Pat  Ashley  and  Ralph  Emerson,  Beer  Bottlers’  Union  No.  169;  Frank 
Morrison,  W.  W.  Scott  and  C.  M.  Norman,  Steam  Engineers’  Union  No.  6;  G.  C.  Leck- 
enby,  Boiler  Makers  Union  No.  3 2;  Charles  K.  Braunhill,  Earl  Jennings  and  J.  J.  Richards, 
Cooks’  Union  No.  266;  William  A.  Patterson,  Asbestos  Workers’  Union  No.  27;  John  T. 
Smith,  Cigar  Makers’  Union  No.  102;  Patrick  Ryan,  Earl  Dietz  and  A1  Pryor,  Bakery  Work- 
ers’ Union  No.  218;  T.  W.  Vest  and  Walter  F.  Bean,  Bakery  Salesmen’s  Union  No.  335; 
J.  H.  Martin,  Edward  Scott  and  Fred  Wills,  Building  Laborers’  Union  No.  264;  William 
McCarty,  Guy  C.  Moore,  B.  B.  Hayne  and  John  H.  Lee,  Carpenters’  Local  Union  No.  61; 
James  Clark,  Iron  Molders’  Union  No.  162;  August  Gude,  Barbers’  Union  No.  192;  William 
Morris,  Stationary  Firemen’s  Union  No.  1;  James  Anderson,  Joseph  A.  Gallagher,  Charles 
O.  Bailey,  E.  L.  Hiles,  Charles  D.  Nelson  and  Leroy  Churchill,  Bartenders’  Union  No.  420; 
J.  A.  Esser  and  M.  E Scott  Railway  Carmen’;  No.  44;  J.  O.  Knight,  Paper  Hangers’  Union 
No.  348;  George  A.  Miller,  Ford  A.  Allen  and  Henry  A.  Fratcher,  Typographical  Union  No. 
80;  J.  T.  Spangler,  B.  Prothro  and  Frank  A.  Howard,  Joint  Board  H.  & R.  E.  & B.  I.  L. 
of  A.;  A.  P.  Wilson,  Plumbers’  Union  No.  8;  William  Parry,  Rose  Marksbury,  Illiad  Ross, 
Mamie  Korn,  Anna  Ross  and  Mary  Marshall,  Garment  Workers’  Union  No.  47  W.  F. 
Daut,  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council;  Joseph  Cummings,  Blacksmith’s  Union  No.  66;  John 
Neumer,  Jesse  Wright  and  James  W.  Wright,  Beer  Drivers’  Union  No.  100;  William  Baker, 
Railway  Carmen  No.  504;  Thomas  West,  Stenographers,  Bookkeepers  and  Assistants’  No. 
14268;  Charles  Sumner,  Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers’  No.  6;  Frank  J.  Paterson,  Charles 
O’Neill  and  Herbert  Rivers,  Building  Trades  Council;  W.  J.  Keenan,  Steam  Fitters’  Union 
No.  33;  Sarah  Green,  Waitresses’  Union  No.  503;  Joseph  Culbertson,  Waiters’  Union  No. 
19;  P.  J.  Coyne,  Electrical  Workers’  No.  124;  E.  G.  Church,  Plasterers’  Union  No.  17;  W.  F. 
McCoy,  Railway  Clerks’  No.  396;  David  Ring,  Glass  Workers  No.  569;  Mrs.  M.  J.  Mc- 
Spaddin,  Garment  Workers  No.  47. 

Springfield:  H.  C.  Swearingen,  Barbers’  Union  No.  191;  James  W.  Chaffen,  Cooks 

and  Waiters’  Union  No.  507;  C.  D.  Whitesell,  R.  T.  Wood  and  Charles  Likins,  Central 
Trades  and  Labor  Assembly;  L.  Bungham,  Teamsters’  Union  No.  178;  C.  O.  Stahl,  Cigar 
Makers’  Union  No.  23;  J.  R.  Andrews,  Street  Railway  Employes’  No.  691;  P.  M.  Johnson, 
Bakers’  Union  No.  235;  Adam  C.  Bosen  and  Clyde  Hedgpeth,  Railway  Carmen  No.  36; 
Homer  Campbell,  Boiler  Makers’  Union  No.  70;  Elery  Balls,  Machinists’  Helpers’  Union 
No.  921;  Allen  Wasner,  Bartenders’  Union  No.  461;  J.  M.  Lambert,  Iron  Molders’  Union 
No.  296;  C.  T.  Bevier,  Painters’  Union  No.  367;  Robert  Dishbro,  Machinists’  Union  No.  233; 
Mrs.  Ruby  Likens,  Women’s  Union  Label  League,  No.  312. 

St.  Joseph:  Frank  S.  Weaver,  Railway  Carmen  No.  504;  H.  E.  Hickman,  Barbers’ 

Union  No.  128;  F.  W.  Brandt,  Maurice  Ryan  and  W.  J.  Moore,  Central  Labor  Council; 
W.  A.  McDonald,  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council;  J.  L.  Wines,  I.  E.  Pruett  and  Ira  C.  Ed- 
wards, Garment  Workers’  Union  No.  104;  G.  A.  Engler,  Brewery  Workers’  Union  No.  93; 

G.  T.  Miles,  Bartenders’  Union  No.  422;  H.  H.  Perrin,  Machinists’  Union  No.  539;  George 
Kennard,  Plumbers’  Union  No.  45;  Jack  Yost,  Sheet  Metal  Workers’  Union  No.  81. 

Joplin:  Marion  Cope,  Metal  Miners’  Union  No.  217;  A.  H.  Montieth  and  L.  F.  King, 

Carpenters’  Union  No.  311;  James  J.  Murray,  Typographical  Union  No.  350;  L.  F.  Albright 
Eagle  Smeltermen’s  Union  No.  231;  O.  Wechselberger,  Brewery  Workers’  Union  No.  193; 
Frank  W.  Crosswhite,  Teamsters’  and  Chauffeurs’  Union  No.  642;  Albert  Bernasco,  Bar- 
tenders’ Union  No.  827;  Don  C.  Grafton,  Musicians’  Union  No.  112;  Dock  B.  Killim,  John 

H.  Boos  and  George  Murray,  Trades  Assembly;  Paul  R.  Averson,  Sheet  Metal  Workers' 
No.  63. 
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HANNIBAL  AND  SEDALIA  REPRESENTATION. 

Hannibal:  Louis  Becker,  Iron  Molders,  No.  142;  B.  F.  Brown,  Hannibal  Trades  and 

Labor  Assembly;  Albert  Miller,  Hannibal  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly;  H.  L.  Wilber,  Han- 
nibal Trades  and  Labor  Assembly;  H.  H.  Drebing,  Bartenders’  Union  No.  386;  William  F; 
Barger,  Barbers’  Union  No.  271. 

Sedalia:  E.  E.  Manning,  Maintenance-of-Way ‘ Employes  No.  253;  Robert  Crane- 

fleld  and  W.  J.  Mason,  Clyde  M.  Brown,  Sedalia  Federation  of  Labor;  E.  P.  Dowding,  Rail- 
way Carmen  No.  506;  H.  H.  Wageman,  Boilermakers’  Union  No.  113;  D.  E.  Elliot,  Black- 
smith’s Union  No.  54;  E.  T.  Behrens,  Cigar  Makers’  No.  233;  Herman  Meyers,  Bartenders’ 
No.  832. 

Marceline:  J.  W.  Porter,  Carpenters’  Union  No.  1117,  and  George  Kee,  Central 

Labor  Union. 

Jefferson  City:  Charles  Convery,  Barbers  Union  No.  325;  Paul  J.  Schultz,  Plumb- 

ers’ Union  No.  279;  O.  T.  Moore,  Typographical  Union  No.  119;  Parry  B.  Platt,  Stage  Em- 
ployes’ No.  443;  Roy  Stadler,  Bookbinders’  Union  No.  Ill;  Charles  J.  Schmidt,  Carpenters’ 
Union  No.  945;  Perry  B.  Harbison,  Musicians’  Union  No.  217;  Elmer  Warnell,  Bartenders’ 
Union  No.  531;  O.  M.  Miller,  Painters’  Union  No.  986;  William  Turbett,  August  Braun  and 
Joseph  Kuehn,  Central  Labor  Union;  J.  F.  Miller,  Building  Laborers’  Union  No.  251;  Louis 
Jacobs,  Cigar  Makers’  Union  No.  193;  George  Brandt,  Brewery  Workers’  No.  262;  Adam 
Koecher,  Printing  Pressmen  No.  184. 

Moberly:  Gid  Peters,  Central  Labor  Union;  W.  D.  Christ,  Central  Labor  Union; 

T.  G.  Leeden,  Central  Labor  Union;  C.  B.  Dysart,  Teamsters’  Union  No.  261. 

Lexington:  T.  L.  Lauschner,  O.  S.  Baker  and  Martin  Stroble,  Central  Labor  Union; 

J.  A.  Peeler,  Maintenance-of-Way  Employes’  No.  45;  O.  C.  Harney,  Bartenders’  Union 
No.  613. 

Flat  River:  D.  D.  Thurman,  Barbers’  Union  No.  527. 

Maryville:  Maggie  Allen,  Garment  Workers’  Union  No.  157. 

Webb  City:  Charles  A.  Patterson,  Cigar  Makers’  Union  No.  370. 

Independence:  John  Kinchle,  Iron  Molders’  Union  No.  478. 

Fraternal  Delegates:  Agnes  E.  Hannigan,  Kansas  State  Federation  of  Labor,  To- 

peka; Florence  Condon  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Spraggon,  Women’s  Trade  Union  League,  St.  Louis; 
Mrs.  Ruby  Likins,  Women’s  Union  Label  League,  Springfield;  Mrs.  Frank  Kramer,  Women’s 
Union  Label  League,  Hannibal;  Harriet  Jarboe,  Women’s  Trade  Union  League,  Kansas  City. 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Missouri  Districts  Nos.  25  and  14:  Joseph, 
Jackson,  James  Prince,  No.  1226,  and  James  Mooney,  William  Miller,  Edward  Sullivan  and 
James  Cooley,  No.  1442,  Novinger;  James  Burge  and  C.  V.  Coulson  and  Charles  Stafford, 
No.  1135,  Huntsville;  Thomas  Jones,  No.  1400,  Corder;  Allan  Thompson,  G.  R.  Newsome 
and  B.  C.  Morrow,  No.  65,  Keota;  Owen  Kearns,  No.  286,  Higginsville ; Louis  Minor,  James 
Stapleton,  William  A.  Gaffln,  John  Navel,  William  A.  Ford,  George  Robinson,  William  A. 
Campbell,  Guy  Wurcuff  and  Thomas  Rosewell,  No.  171,  Lexington;  John  Mansell,  Theodore 
Robinson,  G.  C.  Squires,  No.  1827,  Lexington;  William  Konkler  and  Oliver  Abuey,  No.  2143, 
Marceline;  Edward  Schniedeke,  No.  2686,  Kirksville;  Thomas  Giles,  No.  749,  Higbee;  John 
B.  Evans  and  William  T.  Thomas,  No.  919,  Beaver;  George  Hepple,  Arch  Helm  and  D.  A. 
Frampton,  District  Council  No.  25;  Jerry  Harris,  Horace  Parkes,  Frank  Bunch,  Rex  Pointer, 
Andrew  Smart  and  George  Stenhause,  No.  298,  Richmond;  R.  T.  Peterson,  J.  C.  Crutch- 
field, S.  O.  Donovan,  Charles  Powers  and  George  Temple,  No.  956,  Ardmore;  James  Cosled 
No.  1089,  Waverly;  Joseph  Lenk,  No.  1032,  Macon;  Peter  Walker,  No.  954,  Higbee;  David 
W.  Cringan,  No.  947,  Orrick;  Thomas  Harvey,  No.  3332,  Liberal;  Harry  Hull,  No.  4445, 
Mulberry;  C.  A.  Venable,  No.  3153,  Ardath;  Alexander  Howat,  No.  1224,  Rich  Hill;  H. 
Maxwell,  No.  3164,  Liberal;  Amos  Staudering,  No.  902,  Panama;  Harry  Jones,  No.  "3130, 
Ardath;  E.  M.  Barber,  No.  1870,  Mindenmines ; Clyde  Smith,  No.  1038,  Mindenmines; 
Thomas  Cunningham,  No.  3152,  Hume. 

Among  the  committees  appointed  by  President  Wood  were:  On  legislation,  resolutions, 

and  woman  and  child  labor,  members  of  each  being  as  follows: 

Resolutions. — E.  T.  Behrens,  B.  B.  Hayme,  Ford  A.  Allen,  J.  F.  W.  Altheide,  George 
Hepple,  Henry  A.  Fratcher,  H.  H.  Perrin,  William  Graffire,  Don  C.  Grafton. 

Legislation. — Hubert  Morrison,  H.  C.  Hickman,  James  Stapleton,  Patrick  Ryan, 
William  Morris,  Charles  Stafford,  Rose  Marksbury,  Thomas  Harver,  Anna  Kahre. 

Education. — Charles  R.  Anderson,  Sara  Greep,  Jesse  Mattingly,  Maurice  Cassidy, 
H.  Maxwell,  Homer  Campbell,  Charles  Lammert,  C.  O.  Stahl,  Jack  Yost,  Louise  Kane. 

Promotion  of  Health. — Manning,  C.  A.  Venable,  Owen  Kearens,  James  Anderson, 
John  T.  Smith,  I.  E.  Pruett,  Allen  Wasner,  Gid  Peters,  J.  C.  Culbertson. 

Compensation. — P.  J.  Grimes,  Guy  C.  Moore,  W.  W.  Scott,  T.  J.  Calahan,  Ralph 
Emerson,  Frank  Lauchner,  Louis  Minor,  Daniel  J.  Murphy,  Al.  Bernesco. 

Woman  and  Child  Labor.— Angehne  Berte,  Oliver  Aubrey,  Myrtle  Haus,  Sadie  Sprag- 
gon, Mrs.  Louise  Becker,  Peter  Walker,  Joseph  Rustige,  Thomas  Miles,  Paul  Everson. 


EXCERPTS,  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT  R.  T.  WOOD. 

The  annual  report  and  address  of  President  Wood  to  the  convention  is  too  lengthy  to 
be  reproduced  here  in  full,  but  excerpts,  dealing  with  subjects  which  are  of  interest  to  all 
classes,  pertaining  chiefly  to  economical  problems,  achieved  and  proposed  legislation,  the 
general  welfare  of  all  toiling  men  and  women,  humanitarian  propositions,  and  a brief  history, 
1916  and  1917,  of  Missouri  labor  disagreements  and  controversies  with  employers,  follow. 
Where  quotation  marks  are  employed.  President  Wood  is  quoted,  practically  literally,  and 
where  they  are  omitted,  the  chief  facts  and  historical  occurrences  mentioned  in  the  annual 
report  are  reproduced  as  nearly  fac  simile  as  possible,  eliminating  all  emphasizing  words 
and  phrases  and  personal  additions  and  comments: 

“A  greater  number  of  controversies  between  employers  and  employes  have  arisen  in 
the  past  year  than  in  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  Federation.  This  may  be 
atributed  to  the  general  condition  of  unrest  which  has  been  brought  on  by  a class  of  people 
whom  we  may  justly  designate  as  industrial  pirates  and  commercial  vampires,  who  con- 
sidered the  unprecedented  food  speculation  their  highest  ideal  of  life.  They  took  advantage 
of  the  unfortunate  war  situation  and  succeeded  in  amassing  fabulous  fortunes  by  forcing 
up  the  cost  of  living  to  such  an  extent  that  even  those  of  our  fellow- workers  who  enjoy  the 
protection  of  a solid  and  influential  labor  union  are  today  unable  to  buy  back  enough  of  the 
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products  they  produced  to  keep  their  families  in  a condition  approaching  a respectable 
living. 

“Although  many  of  these  controversies  were  of  a bitter  nature,  I am  glad  to  say  that 
in  nearly  every  case  the  workers  have  been  successful  in  increasing  their  wages  and  improv- 
ing their  working  conditions. 

FAVORABLE  LABOR  LEGISLATION,  1917. 

“While  the  1917  Legislature  did  not  pass  a great  volume  of  labor  legislation,  I feel  that 
the  enactment  of  the  convict  labor  law,  which  provides  for  the  abolition  of  the  dastardly 
leasing  system,  marked  a greater  step  in  the  advancement  of  legislation  in  the  interest  of 
the  workers  than  we  had  been  able  to  report  in  any  previous  legislative  session,  because  it 
is  the  first  time  since  the  inception  of  our  struggle  for  the  abolition  of  the  leasing  system  in 
our  state  prison  that  we  secured  a law  which  really  meant  anything. 

“The  law  is  much  stronger  and  broader  in  its  provisions  than  g,ny  previous  act  of  its 
kind,  its  strongest  feature  being  an  appropriation  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

“Due  to  the  opposition  of  some  of  the  Senators  in  the  last  days  of  the  legislative 
session,  the  workmen’s  compensation  bill  met  with  defeat,  after  having  passed  the  House 
by  an  overwhelming  vote.  However,  we  have  no  reason  to  feel  disappointed,  as  similar 
bills  got  no  farther  than  the  committee  in  previous  sessions.  When  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  combination  of  interests  arrayed  against  us  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  indeed 
remarkable  that  anything  at  all  was  accomplished,  for  arrayed  against  us  were  not  only  the 
Employers’  Association,  corporation  lawyers  and  damage-suit  lawyers,  but  some  members 
of  organized  labor  in  the  House  were  openly  opposed  to  our  most  important  bills,  which  had 
a most  demoralizing  effect  on  the  entire  program.” 

Mention  was  made  of  the  union  label  exhibit  of  the  Sedalia  Federation  of  Labor  at  the 
Sedalia-Missouri  State  Fair,  September,  1917,  and  commented  upon  by  the  assertion  that 
“the  exhibit  was  very  artistically  arranged,  the  place  being  decorated  with  the  banners  of 
all  the  labor  organizations  in  Sedalia.  There  were  displayed  quite  a number  of  labels,  shop 
cards  and  convention  pictures;  on  the  whole,  the  exhibit  was  quite  a unique  affair  and  at- 
tracted a great  deal  of  attention. 

“I  am  convinced  that  this  plan  of  advertising  the  union  labels  and  union-made  goods 
among  the  rural  elements,  as  inaugurated  by  the  Sedalia  Federation,  is  a very  valuable  one, 
and  I,  therefore,  recommend  that  this  corvention  authorize  the  incoming  executive  board 
to  contribute  any  sum,  not  exceeding  $50  for  the  purpose  of  leasing  space  for  the  erection  of 
a booth  in  the  State  Fair  for  advertising  the  union  labels  and  union-made  products,  and 
that  the  president  of  this  Federation  be  authorized  to  request  the  union  manufacturers  to 
display  tbeir  products  in  said  State  Federation  booth. 

STATE  AND  NATIONAL  PROHIBITION  MOVEMENTS,  1917. 

“Immediately  upon  the  entrance  of  our  country  into  the  world-war,  the  national  pro- 
hibition organization  began  an  agitation  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  grain  in  the 
distillation  of  distilled  and  fermented  beverages,  under  the  pretext  of  a possible  shortage  in 
breadstuffs  during  the  continuation  of  the  war.  Through  the  thorough  organizatior  and 
the  persistent  and  insistent  efforts,  and  in  spite  of  the  many  protests  from  every  section  of 
the  country,  coming  from  those  whose  lives  and  destinies  depended  on  the  continuance  of 
the  manufacturing  of  malt  beverages,  they  were  nearly  successful  in  prohibiting  any  and 
all  beverages  during  the  war  pez’iod,  which  would  have  thrown  hundreds  and  thousands 
among  the  staunchest  trades-unionists  out  of  employment,  many  of  whom  have  devoted  a 
lifetime  in  their  line  of  occupation.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  trades-union  movement,  we 
were  successful  in  preventing  them  from  carrying  out  their  entire  program;  yet  they  gained 
some  ground,  which  demonstrates  that  they  are  working  in  perfect  harmony  and  unison,  in 
a thorough  organization.  The  state-wide  election  last  fall  preceded  the  national  fight  only 
a few  months  and  marked  one  of  the  most  bitterly  contested  elections  ever  held  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  which  nearly  all  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  state  voted  dry,  except  St.  Louis  and 
St.  Joseph.  Through  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of  the  St.  Joseph  labor  movement, 
ably  assisted  by  Secretary  J.  L.  Wines,  who  arranged  a number  of  meetings  in  which  he 
pleaded  with  the  fair-minded  citizens  .to  assist  us  by  their  vote  to  defeat  a law  that  would 
mean  misery  and  suffering  to  a hundred  thousand  men,  women  and  children  of  our  state, 
St.  Joseph  opposed  this  drastic  legislation  by  a large  majority. 

“While  the  Prohibitionists  were  defeated  in  their  efforts,  the  majority  against  state- wide 
prohibition  was  reduced  considerably,  which  demonstrates  that  there  is  a lack  of  organiza- 
tion among  our  ranks.  The  time-worn  practice  of  our  absolute  inactivity  from  one  election 
until  the  time  of  the  next  election  is  very  much  in  evidence  among  those  who  are  dependent 
upon  the  traffic  for  a livelihood,  and  unless  these  brothers  can  be  awakened  to  the  realization 
that  upon  their  individual  efforts  depends  the  future  of  their  craft,  through  their  dormant 
attitude  thousands  of  our  staunchest  trades-unionists  are  going  to  be  confronted  with  un- 
employment and  its  attendant  consequences. 

“The  anti-injunction  bill  that  was  introduced  in  the  last  General  Assembly,  passed  the 
Senate  by  a unanimous  vote,  and  died  on  the  House  informal  calendar,  where  it  was  placed 
by  Representative  McNamara.  It  was  copied  after  the  federal  law,  the  Clayton  act.  The 
fearful  practice  of  the  state  courts  of  abusing  their  injunctive  power  in  labor  disputes  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  labor  movement  makes  the  enactment  of  a law  curbing  the  powers 
of  the  judges  by  limiting  their  injunctive  powers  to  cases  where  there  is  no  adequate  remedy 
at  common  law  imperative. 

“I  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  incoming  executive  board  and  legislative  com- 
mittee be  instructed  by  this  convention  to  circularize  the  candidates  of  all  political  parties 
for  the  Legislature  and  place  them  on  record,  as  to  their  attitude  on  this  much-needed  legis- 
lation, and  that  those  who  express  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  law,  limiting  the  powers 
of  the  judges,  in  the  issuance  of  injunction  against  agricultural  and  labor  organizations,  where 
there  is  adequate  remedy  at  law,  be  vigorously  opposed  by  the  State  Federation. 

POLITICAL  PROGRAM  OF  THE  FEDERATION.  1918  AND  1919. 

“There  has  never  been  any  concrete  plan  outlined  by  the  Federation  for  defeating  those 
who  have  proven  themselves  antagonistic  to  labor,  and  unless  we  pay  closer  attention  to 
this  phase  of  the  duties  of  the  state  movement,  we  can  never  hope  to  accomplish  those  things 
in  a legislative  way  which  we  are  striving  for;  I would,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  presi- 
dent of  this  Federation  be  instructed  by  this  convention  to  devote  all  the  time  possible, 
after  the  August  primaries,  going  into  the  respective  districts  of  the  opponents  of  labor  who 
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may  be  aspiring  to  state  office,  and  carry  on  a vigorous  campaign  against  them  for  their 
defeat. 

“The  minimum  wage  question  received  more  consideration  in  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  fight  for  this  kind  of  legislation  in  the  state, 
having  been  favorably  reported  out  of  both  the  House  and  Senate  committees,  and  died 
when  it  came  up  for  third  readin  and  final  passage  by  being  placed  on  the  informal  calendar 
by  its  author. 

“I  feel  that  this  kind  of  legislation  becomes  more  vital  on  account  of  new  conditions 
that  have  been  created  by  the  war.  The  thousands  of  unscrupulous  employers  who  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  situation,  are  clamoring  to  displace  men  in  industry  with  women 
on  the  flimsy  pretext  of  conservation,  must  be  curbed  in  some  manner,  and  probably  the 
enactment  of  a good  minimum  wage  law  would  have  a tendency  to  eliminate  a great  deal 
of  this  terrible  abuse. 

“I  should,  therefore  recommend  that  this  Federation  make  a strenuous  effort  to  secure 
the  enactment  of  an  adequate  minimum  wage  law  at  the  Fifty-first  General  Assembly. 

“The  high  cost  of  living  becomes  alarming  and  the  average  workingman’s  family  looks 
with  apprehension  and  fear  to  the  coming  winter  months.  Some  of  the  articles  most  needed 
by  the  masses  of  the  people  have  increased  in  price  all  the  way  from  100  to  200  and  more 
per  cent,  which  is  out  of  all  proportion  with  the  occasional  small  increase  in  wages.  Fifteen 
years  ago  one  dollar  would  buy  more  than  two  dollars  buy  today. 

“This  is  equivalent  with  a radical  lowering  of  the  American  standard  of  living,  which 
involves  a national  danger  for  our  country  and  our  people.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  every- 
thing we  eat,  drink  and  wear  rises  most  exorbitantly  in  price,  we  notice  the  big  corporations 
are  making  millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  out  of  the  war  business. 

AFFILIATION,  1917,  MISSOURI  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR. 

In  1917  the  following  unions,  locals,  trades  councils  and  city  central  bodies,  affiliated 
themselves  with  the  Missouri  State  Federation  of  Labor,  making  a total  of  339  local  unions, 
twelve  city  central  bodies  and  nine  trades  councils  now  constituting  that  body:  Boiler 

Makers’  Union  No.  31,  St.  Joseph;  United  Mine  Workers’  Union  No.  1854,  Cainesville;  Car- 
penters’ Union  No.  110,  St.  Joseph;  Maintenance-of-Way  Employes’  Union  No.  10,  Ne- 
vada; United  Mine  Workers’  Union  No.  3152,  Hume;  Boiler  Makers’  Union  No.  32,  Kansas 
City;  Maintenance-of-Way  Employes’  Union  No.  212,  St.  Louis;  Colored  Waiters’  Alliance 
Union  No.  353,  St.  Louis;  Carpenters’  Union  No.  945,  Jefferson  City;  Machinists’  Union  No. 
27,  Kansas  City;  Leather  Workers’  Union  No.  30,  St.  Louis;  Sheet  Metal  Workers’  Union 
81,  St.  Joseph;  Bread  Drivers,  Salesmen  and  Helpers’  Union  No.  611,  St.  Louis;  Cooks, 
Waiters  and  Waitresses’  Union  No.  507,  Springfield;  Plumbers’  Union  No.  279,  Jefferson 
City;  Barbers’  Union  No.  192,  Kansas  City;  Railway  Carmen’s  Union  No.  518,  Kansas  City; 
Mine  Workers’  Unions  Nos.  3153,  951,  2333  and  3130,  Ardath;  Mine  Workers’  Union  No. 
1038,  Mindenmines;  Mine  Workers’  Union  No.  551,  Oskaloosa;  Mine  Workers’  Union  No. 
445,  Mulberry;  Railway  Carmen’s  Unions  Nos.  323,  447,  402,  Kansas  City;  Blacksmiths’ 
Union  No.  66,  Kansas  City;  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council,  St.  Joseph;  Stage  Employes’ 
Union  No.  135  (reinstated),  Sedalia;  Iron  Moulders’  Union  No.  458,  Independence;  Wood, 
Wire  and  Metal  Lathers’  Union  No.  279,  Joplin;  Cement  Finishers’  Union  No.  516,  Kansas 
City;  Electrical  Workers’  Union  No.  695,  St.  Joseph;  Building  Trades  Council,  Kansas  City; 
Railway  Carmei ’s  Union  No.  545,  St.  Joseph;  Central  Labor  Union,  Lexington;  Steam 
Fitters  and  Helpers’  Union  No.  533,  Kansas  City;  Meat  Cutters’  Union  No.  563,  Springfield; 
Paper  Hangers’  Union  No.  348,  Kansas  City;  Maintenance-of-Way  Employes’  Union  No. 
45,  Lexington;  Electrical  Workers’  Union  No.  124,  Kansas  City;  Building  Laborers’  Union 
No.  251,  Jefferson  City;  Teamsters  and  Chauffeurs’  Union  No.  642,  Joplin;  Asbestos  Workers’ 
Union  No.  1 (reinstated),  St.  Louis;  Eagle  Smeltermen’s  Union  No.  231,  Joplin;  Railway 
Carmen’s  Union  No.  44,  Kansas  City;  Painters  and  Paperhangers’  No.  986,  Jefferson  City; 
Railway  Carmen  No.  67,  St.  Joseph;  Brewery  Workers  No.  262,  Jefferson  City;  Printing 
Pressmen  No.  184,  Jefferson  City;  Railway  Clerks  No.  391,  Kansas  City. 

The  car  shed  law,  passed  by  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  providing  for  the 
erection  of  suitable  buildings  to  protect  those  engaged  in  the  erection  and  repair  of  railroad 
cars  from  inclement  weather,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  laws  for  the  protection  of 
the  workers  that  has  been  passed  in  many  years,  becomes  effective  January  1,  1918,  and 
provides  a penalty  for  each  day  of  its  violation  by  the  railroads.  I should  advise  that  the 
Railway  Carmen’s  delegates  to  this  convention  immediately  take  up  the  question  of  com- 
pelling the  railroad  companies  to  comply  with  the  law,  with  their  international  officers  and 
the  members  of  their  respective  locals.  In  these  times  of  war  and  strife  it  is  most  essential 
that  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  efficiency  in  production  should  be  eliminated,  and  I be- 
lieve that  a few  convictions  for  violation  of  this  law  would  engender  a greater  spirit  among 
some  railroad  corporations  to  induce  them  to  perform  their  patriotic  duty. 

WOMAN’S  NINE-HOUR  LAW  AND  FAILURE  TO  REDUCE  THE  DAILY  TIME. 

“The  woman’s  nine-hour  law  now  covers  nearly  every  industry  in  the  state  where  women 
are  employed.  Those  women  who  are  without  protection  of  the  law  are  telegraph  and  tel- 
ephone operators,  and  employes  of  hotels  and  canneries,  the  cam  eries  being  exempt  three 
months  of  the  year  in  rural  districts.  In  accordance  with  instructions  of  the  Joplin  con- 
vention, a woman’s  eight-hour  bill  was  introduced  in  the  last  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, but  owing  to  opposition  from  laundrymen  and  clothing  manufacturers,  the  bill 
met  with  defeat.  The  telephone  and  telegraph  operators  were  always  exempted  for  the 
same  reason.  Although  realizing  the  great  need  and  justice  of  the  eight-hour  law,  I feel 
that  we  should  first  make  an  attempt  to  include  the  exempted  industries  in  the  operation 
of  the  law  before  trying  for  an  eight-hour  day  for  women.’’ 

On  August  29,  1917,  at  Springfield,  President  Wood,  at  a conference  of  the  Missouri 
State  Council  of  Defense,  of  which  he  is  a member  through  representing  organized  labor  of 
Missouri,  called  attention  to:  “That  a great  number  of  unscrupulous  employers  of  the 

state,  under  the  pretense  of  conservation,  were  taking  advantage  of  the  present  war  situa- 
tion and  were  estab fishing  schools  for  industrial  training  of  women  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
placing men,  which  is  only  another  method  of  securing  cheap  labor.  I also  pointed  out  that 
a great  number  of  women  had  already  been  employed,  and  advised  the  council  of  the  growing 
menace  which  is  threatening  to  destroy  the  American  standard  of  living,  a situation  which 
was  created  by  the  practice  of  those  avaricious  and  unpatriotic  employers.” 

The  mothers’  pension  bill,  which  provides  for  the  payment  of  a state  pension  to  widowed 
mothers  with  children  under  sixteen,  became  a law. 

In  October,  in  St.  Louis,  President  Wood  tried  to  bring  about  the  unionizing  of  the 
shop  of  a brass  manufacturing  company  which  was  figuring  on  furnishing  supplies  for  the 
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new  state  capitol  building,  but  did  not  meet  with  success.  In  the  same  month,  the  waiters, 
cooks  and  waitresses  of  Springfield  were  organized  into  a union  which  started  off  with  a 
membership  of  twenty,  which  membership  soon  was  enhanced  to  fifty.  A reduction  of 
working  hours  and  an  increase  in  wages  are  now  being  agitated  for  the  members  of  this 
union. 

At  the  close  of  November,  1916,  President  Wood  attended  a conference  called  by  Gov- 
ernor-elect Frederick  D.  Gardner,  to  which  all  those  interested  in  the  abolition  of  the  prison- 
leasing system  had  been  invited.  The  conference  wjis  held  at  the  Planters  Hotel,  with 
about  seventy  people  present,  including  the  Governor-elect,  who  explained  the  object  of 
the  gathering.  He  spoke  of  the  injustice  of  the  contract  system  in  the  state  prison,  pre- 
sented much  data  gathered  from  states  where  the  system  has  been  abolished,  together  with 
letters  he  had  received  from  state  and  prison  officials  dealing  with  the  question. 

“In  a general  discussion  which  took  place,  President  Wood  explained  the  position  of 
organized  labor  of  Missouri,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  a prevailing  idea  that  union 
labor  was  ppposed  to  the  manufacture  of  anything  by  the  prisoners  which  was  made  by  free 
labor,  was  erroneous;  organized  labor  has  been  fighting  for  many  years  for  a law  that  would 
provide  for  the  manufacture  of  all  things  used  in  and  by  the  state  institutions  and  its  sub- 
divisions. All  union  men  favored  the  working  of  part  of  the  prisoners  on  state  highways 
and  some  on  a state  farm  where  necessary  farm  products  used  by  state  institutions  could 
be  produced. 

LEGISLATION  ABOLISHING  CONVICT  LEASING  SYSTEM. 

“After  several  hours  of  discussion,  the  conference  adjourned  to  meet  at  some  future 
time,  before  the  convening  of  the  Legislature,  at  the  call  of  the  Governor.  On  December 
20,  1916,  President  Wood  attended  another  conference  called  by  Governor  Gardner  to  fur- 
ther discuss  prison  reform.  The  conference  outlined  a rough  sketch,  embodying  the  essen- 
tial features  that  are  now  in  the  law,  and  delegated  Judge  James,  Representative  from  An- 
drew county,  to  draft  the  bill  to  be  introduced  in  the  approaching  session  of  the  Legislature. 

“For  many  years  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  had  carried  on  a persistent  campaign 
for  the  abolition  of  the  brutally  inhuman  system  of  leasing  the  inmates  of  the  state  prison 
to  private  contractors,  who,  through  their  labor  built  up  fabulous  fortunes  at  the  expense 
of  the  misery,  sweat  and  blood  of  the  unfortunates  who  had  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  con- 
ditions of  their  employment.  Many  had  committed  comparatively  trivial  offenses,  but 
for  those  offenses  they  not  only  suffered  the  disgrace  of  a prison  sentence  but,  in  addition 
had  been  made  galley-slaves  by  prison  contractors,  the  state  being  a party  to  the  crime. 

“The  unceasing  fight  of  the  Missouri  State  Federation  of  Labor  found  expression  in 
the  1911  General  Assembly  when  that  august  body  passed  a law  purporting  to  abolish  the 
system,  but  failed  to  make  an  appropriation  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
The  1913  General  Assembly  took  no  further  action  than  to  extend  the  contract  for  two 
years.  The  1915  General  Assembly  passed  another  law  abolishing  the  system  and  appro- 
priated $250,000  to  put  into  operation  the  act,  but  owing  to  the  depleted  condition  of  the 
state’s  finances,  Governor  Major  cut  down  the  appropriation  and  thus  rendered  the  law 
inoperative. 

“I  am  glad  to  say  that  through  the  determined  efforts  of  Gov.  Frederick  D.  Gardner, 
Lieut. -Gov.  Wallace  Crossley,  and  with  the  splendid  co-operation  of  Senator  Casey  of  Kan- 
sas City,  and  Representative  James  of  Andrew  county,  we  were  finally  successful  in  secur- 
ing a law  that  will  accomplish  the  desired  effect,  carrying  with  it  an  appropriation  of  $600,000. 
The  enactment  of  this  law  marks  a long  stride  forward  in  the  struggles  of  the  labor  move- 
ment for  the  abolition  of  laws  that  belong  to  the  medieval  ages. 

“An  effort  in  April,  1917,  to  organize  into  a union  the  freight  handlers  of  St.  Joseph, 
failed  through  the  opposition  to  such  an  organization  by  the  employers  of  the  men  of  that 
craft.  Some  soft-drink  bottlers  there,  through  the  efforts  of  President  Wood,  affiliated 
with  the  brewery  workers  about  that  time.” 

In  May,  1917,  President  Wood  and  President  Marion  Cope  of  the  Joplin  City  Central 
body,  organized  into  a union  there  some  sixty  smeltermen,  following  the  discharge  by  a 
corporation,  of  men  who  had  previously  tried  to  organize  the  craft.  This  same  company 
then  discharged  every  employe  who  joined  the  new  union.  This  act  brought  on  a strike 
of  those  who  were  affiliated.  In  August,  1917,  President  Wood,  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  at- 
tended a meeting  of  the  international  executive  board  of  the  Painters’  Union  in  behalf  of 
the  striking  smeltermen  of  Joplin.  Board  member  John  Finan  had  investigated  the  strike, 
and  the  Painters’  Union,  whose  members  use  a large  portion  of  the  output  of  this  firm,  was 
contemplating  declaring  said  Joplin  firm  unfair.  The  company  involved  had  asked  for  a 
hearing  before  any  action  was  taken  and  had  its  representatives  at  this  meeting.  After  an 
entire  afternoon  had  been  devoted  to  discussing  the  controversy,  a tentative  agreement  was 
reached,  which  was  to  lead  to  the  signing  of  the  contract  between  the  union  and  the  firm, 
which  employes  500  men.  In  September,  1917,  the  controversy  still  remained  unsettled. 

SPRINGFIELD  STREET  CAR  STRIKE,  1916,  AND  ITS  FINAL  ADJUSTMENT. 

At  the  request  of  the  Springfield  central  body  in  September,  1916,  and  the  members  of 
the  Street  Carmen’s  Union,  Division  No.  691,  President  Wood,  in  his  annual  report,  states 
he  assisted  this  organization  in  its  struggle  to  compel  the  Springfield  Traction  Company  to 
comply  with  a contract  with  Union  No.  691,  which  was  signed  six  months  previous. 

Immediately  after  signing  the  contract  the  company  discriminated  against  the  active 
members  of  the  organization,  he  announced.  Finally,  the  secretary  of  the  union,  Brother 
Stanley  H.  Jones,  was  discharged.  “We  insisted  on  the  re-employment  of  Jones,  and  offered 
to  have  the  matter  adjusted  by  arbitration,  but  our  offer  was  refused. 

“The  executive  board  reported  its  findings  to  the  organization  and  the  men  decided  to 
go  on  a strike  to  enforce  the  contract.  The  company  immediately  secured  an  injunction  in 
Judge  Pollock’s  court  of  the  Western  Federal  district,  restraining  the  men  from  striking. 
The  case  was  heard  in  Springfield  Court  of  the  Western  district,  Judge  WoOdrough  sitting 
in  the  case.  The  court’s  decision  was  that  the  traction  company  came  into  court  with  un- 
clean hands  and,  therefore,  denied  the  injunction.  On  October  5,  1916,  the  members  of 
Division  691  went  on  a strike.  Then  began  one  of  the  most  bitter  struggles  ever  waged  in 
defense  of  unionism  in  the  history  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

“Having  had  a hand  in  the  organization  of  the  street  car  men  and  realizing  that  this 
being  the  only  organization  of  street  and  electric  railway  employes  in  the  state  and  the  great 
moral  effect  the  winning  of  this  strike  would  have  on  the  street  car  men  throughout  the 
state,  I felt  it  my  duty  to  devote  as  much  time  as  possible  to  assist  the  men  in  winning  this 
important  struggle. 
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"Immediately  after  the  strike  began,  the  press  of  the  city  opened  a campaign  which 
injured  the  cause  of  the  strikers.  Realizing  that  something  had  to  be  done  to  counteract 
the  attitude  of  the  daily  press,  Brother  Joseph  Colgan,  international  organizer,  the  Amalga- 
mated Association,  who  was  on  the  ground,  and  myself,  took  up  with  the  central  body  the 
advisability  of  starting  a daily  paper  in  the  interest  of  organized  labor.  After  a conference 
we  decided  to  start  a daily,  which  gave  the  public  the  facts  in  connection  with  the  strike 
situation.  Public  sentiment  immediately  changed  in  favor  of  the  striking  car  men,  and 
the  press  quickly  changed  their  policy  toward  the  strikers.  This  new  daily  labor  paper 
fearlessly  voiced  the  cause  of  the  striking  street  car  men  throughout  the  entire  duration  of 
the  strike,  which  lasted  nearly  nine  months. 

CIVIL  SUITS  WERE  FILED. 

"On  October  8th,  the  company  imported  men  from  Chicago.  It  was  then  when  the 
first  act  of  violence  was  committed.  The  cars  ran  empty  throughout  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober. The  company  applied  for  an  injunction  through  its  attorney,  Thomas  Delaney,  and 
on  October  29th,  Judge  Ara  A.  Van  Valkenburg  of  the  Western  Federal  Court  district,  is- 
sued an  order  restraining  Joseph  C.  Colgan,  national  officer  of  the  A.  A.,  of  S.  and  E.  R.  R.  E. 
of  America;  President  R.  T.  Wood  of  the  Missouri  State  Federation  of  Labor;  President 
Walter  Ford  of  the  Central  Labor  Council;  Charles  Likins,  secretary,  and  Daniel  Willoughby, 
treasurer,  and  the  officers  and  members  of  Division  691,  from  doing  any  unlawful  or  lawful 
act  that  in  any  way  might  advance  the  interests  of  the  strikers.  The  mayor  and  city  offi- 
cials were  also  included  in  the  injunction.” 

The  Traction  Company  sued  the  Springfield  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly  for  $150,000 
damages,  and  the  mayor,  Mr.  Gideon,  and  all  city  officials,  who  were  friendly  toward  union 
labor,  for  $200,000. 

Six  trade-unionists  were  cited  for  contempt  of  the  order  of  Judge  Van  Valkenburg,  the 
cited  men  being:  O.  E.  Jennings,  organizer  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance- 
of-Way  Employes;  Tom  Grisham,  Tom  Wimberly,  Stanley  Jones,  Esto  Warren  and  Abbott 
Williams,  members  of  Division  691.  Jennings,  at  his  trial  on  a charge  of  conspiracy,  was 
adjudged  guilty  and  his  punishment  adjudged  at  six  months  in  jail.  He  appealed  and  the 
case  is  still  pending. 

"The  Jobbers  and  Manufacturers’  Association  of  Springfield  organized  a law  and  order 
league.  All  trade-unionists  were  asked  to  attend  the  next  meeting  when  the  officers  were  to 
be  elected.  Many  union  men  responded  to  the  invitation,  but  there  was  no  election  of 
officers  and  further  meetings  of  the  law  and  order  league  were  discontinued.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  have  Mayor  J.  J.  Gideon  of  Springfield  recalled  as  mayor.  After  a warm  cam- 
paign, lasting  ten  days,  organized  labor  taking  an  active  part  in  liis  behalf,  Mayor  Gideon 
defeated  the  recall  movement  and  retained  his  office.” 

On  June  21,  1917,  a contract  was  signed  between  the  street-car  employes’  union  and 
the  company,  providing  arbitration,  seniority,  and  a slight  increase  in  wages.  The  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  organization  agreed  that  the  members  who  had  contempt  charges 
pending  against  them  could  be  withheld  from  re-employment  until  the  cases  were  heard  in 
the  October  term  of  the  Federal  court. 

In  August,  President  Wood  at  Joplin,  interceded  in  behalf  of  some  poorly-paid  women 
and  girls,  cigar  rollers,  who  had  been  locked  out  because  they  were  about  to  demand  an  in- 
crease of  five  cents  a hundred.  The  scale  there  was  from  $3.50  to  about  $4.50  per  thousand 
for  making  a five  and  ten-cent  cigar,  while  in  the  union  factories  for  the  same  class  of  work 
the  bill  called  for  $8  to  $18  per  thousand,  this  difference  being  a total  loss  of  $700  a week  for 
those  in  Joplin  working  in  nonunion  factories. 

The  girls  and  women  involved  in  the  lockout  were  organized  into  a local  of  the  cigar- 
makers’  international  union  and  that  organization  took  up  the  contention. 

KANSAS  CITY  STREET-CAR  STRIKE,  AND  ITS  SETTLEMENT. 

The  Kansas  City  street-car  strike,  involving  some  2,000  employes  of  the  Metropolitan 
Street  Railway,  took  President  Wood  to  that  city  in  early  August,  1917.  A refusal  to  rec- 
ognize the  rights  of  the  men  to  organize  brought  on  the  walkout. 

Public  opinion  and  the  attitude  of  the  Kansas  City  daily  press  brought  about  a con- 
ference between  the  street  car  company  and  the  representatives  of  its  striking  employes, 
the  right  to  organize  was  admitted  and  the  controversy  came  to  an  end.  The  union  which 
had  been  installed  became  the  second  of  the  Amalgamated  Street  and  Electric  Railway 
Employes  of  America  had  in  Missouri,  the  other  one  being  in  Springfield,  Mo. 

Magnus  Sinclair,  executive  board  member  of  the  Amalgamated  Street  and  Electric 
Railway  Employes  of  America,  was  in  charge  of  the  strike,  and  was  assisted  by  Business 
Agent  John  T.  Smith  of  the  Industrial  Council. 

On  Saturday  morning,  August  10th,  agency  of  New  York  City  brought  to  that  city 
men  to  operate  the  cars.  Trouble  which  ensued  led  to  the  dismissal  from  the  police  force 
of  forty-three  policemen  who  refused  to  act  as  guards  on  street  cars  operated  by  the  im- 
ported men. 

In  June  in  Jefferson  City,  President  Wood  assisted  in  organizing  the  sheet-metal  work- 
ers of  Jefferson  City  into  a union,  every  toiler  in  that  city  following  that  occupation  join- 
ing. In  the  same  month,  31  teamsters  and  chauffeurs  of  Joplin  formed  a local.  In  Kansas 
City,  June,  1917,  800  box-makers  and  woodworkers  went  on  a strike  because  some  em- 
ployers had  denied  them  the  right  to  organize  into  unions.  In  July,  some  railway  mainte- 
nance-of-way  men  in  Lexington  went  on  a strike.  Through  the  efforts  of  President  Wood 
and  some  union  miners,  a local  of  60  of  the  striking  railway  men  was  formed. 

The  same  month,  President  Wood  took  part  at  Jefferson  City  in  a conference  between 
E.  J.  Wade  and  P.  J.  Grimes  of  St.  Louis,  representatives  of  the  brass  and  metal  polishers’ 
unions  of  the  state,  the  State  Capitol  Building  Commission  and  a firm  which  was  about  to 
be  awarded  a contract,  worth  $60,000,  to  install  lighting  fixtures  in  the  new  State  Capitol 
Building.  It  was  announced  that  union  men  would  install  the  fixtures.  State  Senators 
McGruder  of  Sedalia  and  Kinney  and  Brogan  of  St.  Louis,  who  were  present,  sided  with 
the  union  men  who  argued  that  the  fixtures  were  not  union  made.  The  unfortunate  fea- 
ture of  the  conference  was  that  Brother  Wade  of  the  metal  polishers,  not  anticipating  that 
the  Commission  would  ask  for  names  of  Missouri  union  fixture  manufacturers,  in  addition 
to  those  who  had  already  submitted  bids,  was  unable  to  supply  the  information  which  was 
wanted.  The  result  was  that  the  company  over  whom  the  controversy  started  was  awarded 
the  contract. 
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Some  St.  Louis  machinists,  in  1917,  had  a controversy  with  their  employers  over  an 
eight-hour  working  day,  and  the  St.  Louis  metal  polishers  over  an  employer  who  failed  to 
unionize  his  factory.  The  machinists  involved  walked  out  and  had  the  contending  firms 
declared  unfair.  At  last  account  both  controversies  remained  unsettled. 


CONVENTION  REPORT,  1917  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  1917  legislative  committee  of  the  Missouri  State  Federation  of  Labor,  consisting 
of  President  Wood,  Louis  Minor  and  Herman  Winters,  reported  that  during  the  session  cf 
the  Forty-ninth  General  Assembly  they  worked  in  perfect  harmony  with  and  valuable  as- 
sistance was  given  by  C.  G.  Brittingham,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers;  F.  L. 
Bradley,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen;  E.  J.  Wasserzieher*and  L.  Roberts,  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen;  and  H.  H.  Schenk,  Joint  Firemen  Associations.  Excerpts — in 
brief — from  the  report  follow: 

“We  met  in  Jefferson  City  on  January  2,  1917,  and  formed  a joint  legislative  board  with 
representatives  of  the  Railway  Brotherhoods,  rented  an  office  and  employed  a stenographer. 
This  joint  committee  worked  in  perfect  co-operation  and  harmony  on  all  bills  introduced  in 
the  interest  of  labor,  and  in  opposing  those  detrimental  to  our  cause.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  state  w ere  labor  bills  more  bitterly  contested  than  in  the  1917  session.  Nearly 
every  important  bill  introduced  was  opposed  by  some  portion  of  the  labor  movement. 

“The  convict  labor  bill,  providing  for  the  abolition  of  the  leasing  system  in  our  state, 
penal  institutions,  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  M.  E.  Casey  of  Kansas  City, 
and  was  known  as  Senate  bill  298,  and  in  the  House  by  Representative  W.  K.  James  of 
Andrew  county.  In  the  House  an  attempt  to  amend  the  bill  by  a clause  that  all  printing 
of  the  state  and  of  public  school  books  be  done  in  prison  by  convicts,  was  defeated,  but  not 
until  a committee  representing  the  Printers’  Trade  Council  of  St.  Louis  appeared  and  the 
members  had  voiced  their  opposition  on  the  floor. 

“The  law  as  it  now  stands,  in  its  essential  parts,  provides  that  the  system  of  leasing  the 
inmates  of  the  state  penal  institutions  to  private  contractors  shall  be  abolished,  and  instead 
the  state  shall  institute  divers  kinds  of  manufactures  for  the  purpose  of  producing  articles 
necessary  for  the  upkeep  of  the  various  state  institutions  and  the  political  subdivisions 
thereof.  It  further  provides  for  the  employment  of  a superintendent  of  factories,  who  shall 
have  charge  of  the  carrying  out  of  this  provision. 

“It  provides  for  the  purchase  of  a farm,  where  the  necessary  farm  products  for  the  use 
of  the  inmates  of  the  state  prison  may  be  raised.  It  creates  a Prison  Board,  that  shall  have 
exclusive  government  regulation  and  control  of  the  Missouri  State  Prison,  the  Missouri  Re- 
formatory, the  Industrial  Home  for  Girls,  the  Industrial  Home  for  Negro  Girls,  and  all  other 
penal  institutions  which  may  be  hereafter  created. 

“It  provides  for  the  classifying  of  the  prisoners  into  separate  classes,  for  an  entirely  sep- 
arate department  for  each  class,  so  that  the  younger  and  less  vicious  shall  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  hardened  class,  and  makes  further  provision  for  the  reformation  cf  the  pris- 
oner, and  sets  aside  five  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  the  inmates  in  a separate  fund  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  each  prisoner  after  release. 

“The  strongest  feature  of  the  bill  is  the  appropriation  of  $700,000  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Former  legislatures  had  failed  in  this  respect,  which  omis- 
sion was  responsible  for  former  laws  dealing  with  this  question  failing  of  their  purpose. 

“In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  last  convention,  your  committee,  after  get- 
ting a favorable  opinion  from  Brother  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  had  introduced  a bill  drafted  by  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Conference, 
providing  for  an  elective  system  of  a workmen’s  compensation  for  industrial  injuries.  Sen- 
ator Charles  F.  Carter  introduced  the  bill,  No.  17,  in  the  Senate,  and  Representatives  John 
H.  Taylor  and  Frank  H.  Lee  in  the  House,  where  it  was  known  as  House  bill  249.  Special 
committees  were  appointed  by  the  House  and  Senate  to  handle  and  expedite  its  passage. 
Hearings  were  held  by  the  House  committee  on  the  bill,  and  never  before  in  the  history  of 
tins  Federation,  has  there  been  a bill  more  bitterly  contested  by  as  great  a combination  cf 
interests.  Some  opposing  members  of  organized  labor  always  alluded  to  the  bill  as  the 
insurance  companies’  bill. 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  had  a reception  equally  as  stormy,  some  representatives  of  organ- 
ized labor  opposing  it  there  as  they  did  in  the  House.  • The  bill  did  not  become  a law.  An- 
other measure,  somewhat  similar  in  its  provisions  and  composition  will  be  presented  by 
organized  labor  to  the  Fiftieth  General  Assembly  for  its  consideration. 


THE  CAR  REPAIRING  SHED  LAW;  ITS  PROVISIONS. 

The  car  shed  bill,  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Charles  F.  Carter,  known  as 
Senate  bill  No.  15,  became  a law.  It  provides  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  adequate 
buildings  with  proper  light  and  heat,  for  the  protection  of  those  engaged  in  the  repairing  and 
construction  of  railway  cars,  against  rain,  sleet  and  other  inclement  weather. 

The  foundry  law,  Senate  bill  No.  159,  which  was  introduced  by  Senator  Moore,  and 
which  passed  after  being  espoused  by  organized  labor,  provides  for  the  health  and  sanitary 
conditions  of  foundry  employes  through  requiring  employers  to  install  shower  baths,  with 
ample  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water,  in  washrooms. 

The  miners’  bathhouse  bill,  Senate  bill  No.  188,  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Moore,  as  an  amendment  to  the  old  law,  provided  for  the  enlargement  of  all  existing  bath- 
houses to  meet  the  needs  of  the  miners,  and  for  shower  baths,  hot  and  cold  water,  and  lockers 
for  the  men’s  clothing.  It  passed  the  House,  but  finally  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  through 
an  attempt  to  amend  it  after  it  had  already  passed. 

Other  bills  which  organized  labor  backed,  but  which  did  not  become  laws  were:  Women’s 

eight-hour;  safety  scaffolds;  minumim  wages  for  women;  state  boiler  inspection,  and  an 
anti-injunction  act.  The  bills  will  be  reintroduced  before  the  next  General  Assembly. 

A measure  which  was  defeated  through  the  efforts  of  organized  labor  called  for  the 
appointment  of  special  officers  and  constables  at  the  request  of  the  common  carriers,  pro- 
vided for  their  compensation  and  prescribed  their  duties.  Its  provisions  were: 

Section  1.  That  upon  the  application  of  the  general  manager,  superintendent,  or  chief 
special  agent,  of  any  railway  or  common  carrier  doing  business  in  this  state,  the  governor 
shall  appoint  special  officers  or  constables,  for  the  protection  and  safety  of  all  property  and 
interest  of  such  common  carriers,  provided  such  officers  and  constables  are  fully  paid  by 
the  common  carrier  applying  for  their  appointment. 
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Sec.  2.  That  the  special  officers  or  constables  herein  provided  shall  have  all  the  powers, 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  deputy  sheriffs  and  other  police  officers  during  the  term  for 
which  they  are  commissioned,  provided  the  authority  to  act  as  such  policemen  shall  expire 
whenever  such  person  ceases  to  be  an  agent,  employe,  or  servant  of  the  corporation  apply- 
ing for  his  appointment. 

Sec.  3.  Each  and  every  special  officer  or  constable  appointed  under  the  provision  of 
this  act  shall  be  required  to  enter  into  a good  and  sufficient  bond  in  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  said  bond  to  be  approved 
by  the  attorney-general. 

Sec.  4.  Provided,  that  nothing  herein  shall  limit  the  liability  of  any  carrier  for  any 
trespass  or  tort  of  such  special  officer  or  constable. 

“Your  committee  immediately  circularized  the  affiliated  organizations  in  regard  to  the 
vicious  provisions  of  this«bill,  and  received  a simultaneous  response  from  the  unions,  voicing 
their  vigorous  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  bill,  with  the  result  that  the  bill  never  got 
out  of  the  committee,’’  stated  the  report  of  the  legislative  committee.  Organized  labor 
asserted  the  measure  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  1916  Springfield  street-car  strike. 

IMPORTANT  LABOR  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  RESOLUTIONS. 

The  convention  adopted  the  report  of  the  committee  on  officers’  reports  which,  among 
other  recommendations,  contained  the  following  in  which  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Missouri  are  more  or  less  interested: 

“Concurrences  in  the  recommendation  of  the  president  of  the  State  Federation  regard- 
ing exhibits  of  union  label  goods  at  State  Fair  in  1918,  and  thereafter,  authorizing  an  annual 
expenditure  by  the  Federation  not  to  exceed  fifty  dollars  ($50)  for  that  purpose. 

“Concurs  in  the  recommendation  of  the  president  that  this  convention  adopt  a resolu- 
tion pledging  organized  labor  of  the  state  to  support  the  State  Prison  Board  in  its  endeavor 
to  carry  out  the  full  intent  and  purpose  of  the  new  prison  reform  law. 

“Recommends  the  adoption  of  a resolution  committing  the  State  Federation  to  the 
proposition  of  amending  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  presenting  a bill  to  the 
next  Legislature,  abolishing  the  life  tenure  of  office  for  United  States  Justices,  making  these 
officials  elective  and  only  for  a short  term. 

“Heartily  endorses  the  stand  taken  by  President  Wood  before  and  as  a member  of  the 
State  Council  of  Defense,  protesting  against  the  employment  of  women  to  take  the  places 
of  men,  and  that  wherever  women  are  employed  we  insist  upon  equal  pay  for  equal  service 
performed. 

“Recommends  that  President  Wood  retain  membership  on  the  State  Council  of  De- 
fense, and  we  further  recommend  that  the  incoming  executive  board  be  instructed  to  call 
on  the  Governor  of  this  state,  asking  him  to  give  equal  representation  to  labor  as  is  given 
to  employing  interests  on  said  committee  and  all  sub-committees.  We  also  concur  in  the 
recommendation  of  the  president  asking  that  a regular  meeting  place  of  the  State  Council 
of  Defense  be  established  in  some  conveniently  located  city,  where  representatives  of  labor 
can  attend. 

“Favors  the  adoption  of  President  Wood’s  recommendation  regarding  the  extension  of 
the  present  niile-hour  law  for  women  to  include  all  exempted  industries. 

“Heartily  endorses  the  recommendation  of  President  Wood  regarding  the  anti-injunction 
act  and  recommend  that  the  legislative  committee  be  instructed  to  work  for  the  enactment 
of  such  a law  during  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature. 

“Recommends  the  endorsement  of  the  policies  regarding  the  present  world-war  as 
adopted  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

“Concurs  in  the  recommendation  of  President  Wood  for  the  establishment  of  a Missouri 
minimum  wage  law  for  women. 

“Concurs  in  the  recommendation  of  the  legislative  committee  regarding  the  enactment 
of  a state  scaffold  law,  covering  repairing  and  construction  of  buildings,  and  it  further  rec- 
ommends that  the  building  trades  crafts  of  this  state  be  requested  to  co-operate  with  the 
legislative  committee  in  securing  a satisfactory  measure. 

“Recommends  that  the  legislative  committee  be  instructed  to  make  every  honorable 
effort  to  have  the  miners’  bath-house  bill  enacted  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature. 

“Heartily  indorses  the  recommendation  of  the  legislative  committee  regarding  the 
adoption  of  a cloture  rule  for  the  state  Legislature  and  by  the  legislatures  of  every  state; 
and  we  recommend  that  this  convention  go  on  record  as  favoring  the  adoption  of  the  clo- 
ture rule  by  the  next  Legislature. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  EXECUTIVE  BOARDS,  STATE  F.  OF  L. 

The  executive  board  of  Missouri  State  Federation  of  Labor  reported  to  the  convention 
that  it  met  at  the  Labor  Temple  in  Kansas  City  December  16,  1917,  President  Wood  pre- 
siding and  Secretary  Joseph  L.  Wines  holding  down  his  position.  An  excerpt  of  the  busi- 
ness transacted,  according  to  its  official  report,  follows: 

“Meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Wood  at  10  o’clock  a.  m.,  with  the  following 
members  present:  President  R.  T.  Wood,  First  Vice-President  John  Kinchle,  Second  Vice- 

President  George  Patterson,  Third  Vice-President  Sarah  Green,  Secretary-Treasurer  J.  L. 
Wines,  and  Louis  Minor  of  the  legislative  committee.  Herman  Winters  of  the  legislative 
committee  was  absent  on  account  of  sickness. 

“Vice-President  Green  informed  the  board  of  the  good  work  that  was  being  done  for 
the  unemployed  women  of  Kansas  City  by  the  Women’s  Local  Department  of  the  State 
Free  Employment  Bureau,  and  said  that  she  had  been  informed  by  the  Labor  Commissioner 
that  there  was  no  law  requiring  the  state  to  maintain  a woman’s  department.  Upon  mo- 
tion, the  legislative  committee  was  instructed  to  use  their  best  efforts  in  securing  a law  pro- 
viding for  a permanent  woman’s  department. 

“Brother  Mueller  called  the  board’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Retail  Grocers’  Asso- 
ciation of  St.  Louis  were  drafting  a proposed  anti-coupon  law  to  present  to  the  coming 
Legislature.  After  some  discussion  a motion  prevailed  instructing  the  legislative  committee 
to  co-operate  with  them  to  the  end  that  the  coupon  evil  will  be  eliminated  in  this  state. 
Alroy  S.  Phillips  of  St.  Louis,  chairman  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  conference,  ex- 
plained at  length  the  tentative  draft  of  the  workmen’s  compensation  and  mutual  insurance 
bills  of  the  Missouri  Workmen’s  Compensation  conference.  President  Wood  stated  that 
he  had  mailed  copies  of  the  tentative  draft  to  President  Samuel  Gompers  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  Frank  P.  Walsh,  for  their  opinions  on  same,  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions  of  the  Joplin  convention.  After  a lengthy  and  general  discussion,  a motion 
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prevailed  that  we  endorse  the  general  provisions  of  the  proposed  act.  Vice-President  Green 
asked  to  be  recorded  as  voting  against  the  motion,  stating  as  her  reasons  that  she  first  wanted 
the  opinions  of  President  Gompers  and  Frank  Walsh. 

“The  legislative  committee  was  instructed  to  draft  an  amendment  to  the  miners’  wash- 
house bill,  providing  for  more  adequate  washrooms,  and  to  use  its  best  efforts  to  have  the 
women’s  nine-hour  law  amended  to  read  ‘not  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day  or  more 
than  forty-eight  hours  in  any  one  week.’ 

“President  Wood  reported  that  he  attended  a meeting  of  the  committee  on  prison  re- 
form appointed  by  Governor-elect  Frederick  D.  Gardner,  held  in  St.  Louis,  November  24, 
1916,  and  that  among  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  was  that  the  convicts  be 
used  on  public  roads  and  manufacturing  furniture  and  other  necessities  for  the  state  institu- 
tions, and  that  the  state  purchase  two  farms  of  one  thousand  acres  each.  A motion  pre- 
vailed that  we  oppose  the  the  convict-leasing  system  in  all  its  forms,  and  that  the  present 
law  providing  for  the  abolition  of  the  system  be  enforced.’’ 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  CONVENTION  DURING  ITS  SESSIONS. 

The  convention,  in  resolution,  indorsed  the  amendments  to  the  state  Constitution  to 
be  submitted  through  initiative  petitions  to  the  voters  of  Missouri  at  the  general  election 
of  November,  1918,  by  the  Homestead  Loan  and  Land  League,  providing  for  the  changing 
of  the  present  system  of  taxation  and  for  the  loaning  by  the  state  of  money  to  citizens  to 
be  used  in  securing  homesteads.  The  proposed  amendments  are  dealt  with  in  a special 
article  further  along  in  this  report. 

Other  resolutions  adopted: 

Urged  the  equalization  and  adjustment  of  state  taxation  so  that  all  will  bear  the  bur- 
den alike,  and  to  give  the  state  sufficient  revenue  with  which  to  defray  governmental  ex- 
penses. 

A law  against  the  importation  into  the  state,  or  county  or  city,  by  corporations,  firms 
or  individuals,  of  strike-breakers,  criminals,  gunmen  and  other  similar  vicious  characters 
for  any  purpose  or  cause  whatsoever. 

That  steps  be  taken  to  prevent  the  letting  of  the  State  University  printing  to  firms 
which  cannot  place  the  union  label  on  the  same. 

Another  opposes  any  and  all  state  censorship  on  moving  pictures. 

Another  declared  against  prohibition  for  Missouri. 

Another  is  that  all  state  employes  following  callings  for  which  there  are  unions  be  re- 
quested by  the  heads  of  their  departments  to  join  the  unions  which  cover  their  occupations. 

Another  calls  for  a law  to  levy  a small  tax  on  all  property  in  cities  with  a population  of 
25,000  and  over,  the  funds  thus  raised  to  be  used  to  establish  municipal  bands  to  give  free 
open-air  concerts  in  suitable  weather. 

Another  calls  for  a federal  law  which  will  prevent  the  dismissal  of  a postal  employe  for 
any  cause  until  given  an  impartial  and  fair  hearing,  and  also  to  establish  a court  of  appeals 
to  further  investigate  all  accusations. 

Another  calls  for  an  increase  in  pay  of  all  federal  employes,  especially  postal  men,  and 
demands  that  the  measure  of  Congress  granting  a five  and  ten  per  cent  increase  in  wages 
to  certain  United  States  employes,  be  extended  to  all  federal  employes  now  underpaid. 

Another  resolution  adopted  calls  for  time  and  a half  pay  for  overtime  of  government 
employes,  and  for  an  old-age  pension  for  all  who  are  retired. 

Another  resolution  adopted  urges  that  the  legislative  act  which  provides  for  the  em- 
ployment of  convicts  on  road,  bridge  and  culvert  construction,  be  carried  out  everywhere 
over  the  state  to  its  utmost. 

RESOLUTION  DENOUNCING  I.  W.  W.  TACTICS. 

Another  resolution  upholds  the  loyal  stand  taken  by  President  Samuel  Gompers  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  in  its  present  crisis,  and 
deplores  the  fact  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  its  subordinate  branches  have 
been  confused  by  some  uninformed  people  with  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  (I. 
W.  W.).  This  resolution,  which  was  introduced  by  Delegate  James  B.  Conroy  of  St.  Louis, 
in  its  entirety,  reads: 

. “Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America  is  at  war  with  an  enemy  whose  frightful  aims 
strike  at  our  homes  and  our  very  self-preservation  even  as  they  have  struck  down  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  our  brother  workers  in  Europe;  and 

“Whereas,  there  is  abroad  in  this  land  of  ours  an  element  whose  violent  words  and 
traitorous  acts,  expressed  often  under  the  masked  name  of  organized  labor,  impede  our 
preparations  at  home  and  imperil  our  defenders  abroad;  and 

“Whereas,  these  acts  cast  unjust  reflection  on  the  name  of  organized  labor;  therefore, 

be  it 

“Resolved:  That  we,  the  Missouri  Federation  of  Labor,  in  annual  session  assembled, 
do  commit  ourselves  as  follows: 

“1.  We  express  our  unreserved  and  heartiest  approval  of  the  loyal  stand  taken  in  this 
crisis  of  our  nation,  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  recognized  and  unimpeach- 
able representative  of  organized  labor  in  this  country,  and  renew  our  appreciation  of  the 
wisdom  and  judgment  of  our  president,  Samuel  Gompers,  and  other  national  officers. 

“2.  We  deplore  the  misapprehension  of  many  persons,  well-intentioned  but  misinformed, 
throughout  the  country  who  confuse  our  organization  with  the  so  called  I.  W.  W.;  and  we 
denounce  in  positive  and  unmistakable  terms  the  lawless  acts  and  expressions  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  organization  and  similar  radicalists  and  organized  bodies  who  oppose  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  this  emergency,  as  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
and  enemies  to  the  interests  of  organized  labor. 

“3.  We  rejoice  that  thousands  of  our  members  have  volunteered  eagerly  and  other 
thousands  have  gone  forth  willingly,  under  selective  conscription,  to  lay  down  their  lives, 
if  need  be,  on  the  altar  of  democracy,  to  conquer  an  autocracy,  whose  numerous  crimes  in- 
clude the  actual  enslavement  by  the  thousands  of  the  workers  of  its  subjugated  nations. 

“4.  We  believe  it  right  and  timely,  now,  for  all  classes  of  our  prople,  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  nationality,  politics,  or  previous  condition,  to  stand  up  and  be  counted,  and  as  such 
we  now  affirm  our  unqualified  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  this,  our  country,  and  pledge  our- 
selves to  an  unrelenting  war  against  our  enemies,  whether  within  or  without;  to  the  end 
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that  right  may  triumph  and  the  principles  for  which  organized  labor  in  America  stands, 
again  be  vindicated.” 

Another  adopted  resolution  calls  for  the  payment  of  union  wages  to  all  painters  em- 
ployed as  painters  by  the  St.  Louis  police  department,  in  conformity  with  an  ordinance 
passed  by  the  St.  Louis  board  of  aldermen,  establishing  a prevailing  rate  of  wages  for 
mechanics  and  laborers  employed  by  the  city. 

Another  adopted  resolution  protests  to  Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield,  head  of  the  National  Fuel 
Commission,  against  corporations  controlling  the  natural  gas  output  supplied  to  residents 
of  Joplin,  Kansas  City  and  other  Missouri,  and  also  Kansas,  communities,  raising  the  cost 
of  the  service  to  such  an  extent,  as  comtemplated,  as  would  impose  an  unnecessary  and 
unneeded  hardship  on  consumers. 


RESOLUTIONS  SUGGESTING  NEW  LEGISLATION. 

Another  adopted  resolution  calls  for  the  marking  of  all  telegraph  and  telephone  poles 
carrying  live  wires  of  110  volts  or  more  of  electricity,  and  the  marking  be  Tinder  the  cross- 
arms  so  that  the  warning  can  be  easily  read  from  the  ground,  and  that  for  poles  with  wires 
carrying  over  500  volts  provisions  be  made  to  work  experienced  men  in  pairs. 

‘Another  resolution  adopted  calls  for  a law  providing  for  modern  sanitary  washrooms, 
with  an  ample  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water  and  soap  and  towels,  and  also  a locker  for  each 
employe,  in  all  shops,  mills  and  factories  which  are  not  now  covered  by  or  included  in  such 
legislation. 

Another  resolution  calls  for  a law  providing  for  a modern  blower  system  in  all  wood- 
working establishments  to  carry  off  all  shavings  and  sawdust,  and  thereby  increase  the 
safety  of  employes. 

A resolution  adopted  calls  upon  all  union  men  of  Missouri  to  use  only  union-made  cigars, 
cigarettes  and  smoking  tobacco,  and  chew  union-made  plug  and  chewing  tobacco. 

Another  resolution  adopted,  growing  out  of  the  controversy  over  lighting  fixtures  for 
the  new  State  Capitol,  urges  that  the  union  electrical  workers  and  metal  polishers  act  in 
conjunction  toward  organizing  and  unionizing  all  workers  in  the  electrical  fixture  industry 
of  St.  Louis. 

A resolution,  introduced  by  Delegate  Owen  Miller  of  St.  Louis,  pledged  the  support  of 
the  Missouri  State  Federation  of  Labor  to  President  Woodrow  Wilson.  It  reads: 

‘‘Whereas,  in  this  the  greatest,  most  far-reaching  and  momentous  epoch  in  the  history 
of  our  beloved  country,  it  behooves  all  loyal  people,  more  especially  the  organized  labor 
people  of  this  country,  to  thoroughly  realize  the  great  importance  of  this  crisis  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  all  supporting  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  colleagues  in  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  war;  therefore,  be  it 

‘‘Resolved,  by  the  delegates  of  this  the  twenty-sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Missouri 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  held  in  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  September  17,  1917,  that  each  and 
every  one  of  us  pledge  our  loyal  and  undivided  support  in  every  possible  manner  to  our 
Commander-in-Chief  and  his  assistants  in  the  defense  of  democracy  and  civilization  against 
the  ruthless  attack  of  Prussian  autocracy;  and  be  it  further 

‘‘Resolved,  that  a copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  President,  Samuel  Gompers,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  signed  by 
the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Missouri  State  Federation  of  Labor,  with  the  seal  at- 
tached.” 

Another  resolution  adopted  put  the  convention  on  record,  in  the  following  language, 
against  the  employment  of  women  in  certain  occupations  to  take  the  places  of  men:  ‘‘A 

movement  of  vast  proportions  is  now  being  adopted  by  placing  women  in  positions  now 
held  by  men  in  a number  of  industries,  particularly  in  railroad  shops  and  engine  houses, 
doing  such  work  as  wiping  engines,  running  drill  presses,  lathes,  sorting  scraps,  doing  sec- 
tion work,  and  other  work  of  this  nature.  These  women  are,  in  a number  of  cases,  being 
employed  at  a lower  rate  of  wages  than  are  paid  men  for  the  same  work,  a practice  which 
at  once  becomes  a serious  economic  menace  with  which  male  workers  have  to  deal.  This 
situation  arises  through  the  greed  of  some  of  the  employers  of  labor  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  present  war  crisis  through  which  the  nation  is  passing,  using  it  as  a pretext  to  reduce 
the  present  standard  of  living  for  the  workers.  The  nature  of  this  work  injects  into  the 
situation  a very  serious  proposition  from  a humanitarian  standpoint.  This  practice  will 
vitally  affect  the  future  motherhood  of  the  race,  because  women  are  not  physically  fitted 
for  such  work,  thereby  lowering  the  vitality  of  the  future  generations.  Therefore,  be  it 

‘‘Resolved,  that  this  convention  go  on  record  as  opposing  this  practice,  with  every  power 
at  its  command.” 


SAME  WAGES  FOR  WOMEN  TOILERS. 

Another  resolution  adopted  protecting  working  women,  and  demanding  for  them  the 
same  wages  as  are  paid  men  for  similar  work,  in  part,  is  as  follows: 

‘‘It  is  in  the  industrial  and  economic  field  that  the  world- war  will  mark  the  most  far- 
reaching  transformation  in  the  condition  of  women  from  casual  to  permanent,  from  un- 
skilled and  unimportant  to  trained  and  essential  factors  in  the  economic  life  of  the  world; 
and  since  this  will  be  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  condition  of  the  working  women  of  the 
western  nation  and  a special  obligation,  therefore,  is  laid  upon  the  trade-union  women  of 
the  country,  and 

‘‘Trade-Tini on  women  are  serving  on  committees  appointed  by  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  and  on  state  and  city  defense  committees,  thereby,  in  an  official  capacity,  represent- 
ing the  interests  of  the  women  workers  and  voicing  for  the  first  time  the  needs  of  this  most 
exploited  group  in  the  country;  therefore,  be  it 

‘‘Resolved,  that  the  twenty-sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Missouri  State  Federation 
of  Labor  recommend  to  the  proper  government  committees  the  following  outline  of  stand- 
ards to  be  established  for  government  contracts,  and  the  following  recommendations  to 
protect  working  women  in  the  necessary  industrial  adjustments  that  are  now  in  process  of 
development. 

‘‘Standards  of  industry  for  government  contracts  and  all  other  work: 
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1 . Adult  labor. 

2.  Wages. 

a.  The  highest  prevailing  rate  of  wages 
in  the  industry  which  the  contract 
affects. 

b.  Equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

c.  Those  trades  where  there  is  no  wage 
standard  whatsoever  shall  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  an  adjustment  com- 
mittee. 

d.  That  all  wages  be  adjusted  from 
time  to  time  to  meet  the  increased 
cost  of  living  by  this  committee, 
and  that  other  wage  questions  be 
submitted  to  it. 


3.  The  eight-hour  day. 

4.  One  day’s  rest  in  seven. 

5.  Prohibition  of  night  work  for  women. 

6.  Standards  of  sanitation  and  fire  protec- 
tion. 

7.  Protection  against  O',  er-fatigue  and  in- 
dustrial diseases. 

8.  Prohibition  of  tenement-house  labor. 

9.  Exemption  from  the  call  into  industry  of 
women  having  small  children  needing 
their  care. 

10.  Exemption  from  the  call  into  industry  of 
women  two  months  before  and  after 
childbirth. 


AGAINST  HAZARDOUS  WORK  FOR  WOMEN. 

Another  resolution  adopted  deals  with  the  assertion  that  “there  is  evidence  of  a desire 
upon  the  part  of  certain  employers  to  place  girls  and  women  on  boys’  and  men’s  jobs,  and 
at  the  present  time,  there  seems  to  be  no  foundation  for  any  such  change  in  the  conduct  of 
business;  therefore,  be  it 

“Resolved,  by  this  convention,  that  we  place  ourselves  on  record  as  being  unalterably 
opposed  to  women  and  girls  being  placed  in  places  of  industries  that  are  unsuited  to  them ; 
since  there  are  thousands  of  men,-  idle  at  the  present  time,  who  could  perform  such  service 
until  such  time  as  there  is  actual  need  of  a war  measure  for  the  introduction  of  girls  and, 
women  to  be  placed  into  places  of  industry  now  occupied  by  men;  and  be  it  further  resolved, 
that  in  the  event  that  it  becomes  necessary  as  a war  measure  to  replace  the  men  with  women 
that  it  shall  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  well-established  practice  of  the  labor  movement, 
namely,  that  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  regardless  of  sex.” 

Officers  elected  to  serve  until  the  next  annual  convention,  which  will  be  held  in  Sedalia 
m September,  1918,  are:  R.  T.  Wood,  Springfield,  re-elected  president;  George  Patterson, 

St.  Louis,  first  vice-president;  Hubert  Morrison,  St.  Louis,  second  vice-president;  Rose 
Marksbury,  Kansas  City,  third  vice-president;  Joseph  L.  Wines,  St.  Joseph,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Legislative  committee,  1918:  President  Wood,  and  William  Turbett  of  Jefferson  City, 

and  Andrew  Smart  of  Lexington. 

Fraternal  delegates  to  1918  state  conventions:  American  Federation  of  Labor  conven- 

tion, Thomas  Coyne;  Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor  convention,  Ralph  Emerson;  Kansas 
State  Federation  of  Labor  convention,  John  H.  Boos.  Delegate  W.  W.  Scott  of  Kansas  City, 
installed  the  newly-elected  1918  officers. 

The  secretary-treasurer,  Joseph  L.  Wines  of  St.  Joseph,  reported  to  the  convention 
that  in  1917  the  Missouri  State  Federation  of  Labor  consisted  of  233  local  unions,  twelve 
city  central  bodies  and  nine  trades  councils,  representing  a total  of  43,868  members  in  good 
standing.  The  increase  in  the  strength  of  tins  federation  is  shown  by  that  on  October  2, 
1916,  a year  previous,  there  were  affiliated  227  local  unions,  eleven  city  central  bodies  and 
seven  trade  councils. 


DEDICATION,  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR  BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

On  January  8,  1916,  the  cornerstone  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  office  build- 
ing at  Ninth  and  Massachusetts  avenue,  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  laid.  The  inscription  on 
the  cornerstone  reads: 

“American  Federation  of  Labor;  Founded  1881;  This  edifice  erected  for  service  in  the 
cause  of  Labor — Justice — Freedom — Humanity,  1915-1916.” 

A copper  box  made  by  a member  of  the  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers’  Inter- 
national Alliance  and  presented  by  the  president  of  that  organization,  was  placed  in  the 
cornerstone.  The  box  contained  a number  of  photographs  and  official  documents.  In  the 
February,  1916,  issue  of  the  American  Federationist  was  published  a full  report  of  the  cere- 
monies attending  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone. 

The  dedication  ceremonies  were  held  on  July  4th.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
delivered  the  chief  address.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  was  the  master  of  ceremonies.  Presi- 
dent Gompers  also  made  an  address.  There  were  also  present  the  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
several  members  of  the  President’s  cabinet,  members  of  the  United  States  Congress,  and 
other  governmental  officials. 

Practically  every  trade  and  organization  was  represented  in  the  parade.  The  British 
Trades  Union  Congress,  the  Porto  Rican  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Canadian  Trades  and 
Labor  Congress,  and  the  labor  movement  of  Mexico  all  had  delegates  participating  in  the 
dedication  ceremonies. 

There  is  one  thing  of  special  interest  and  significance  in  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  office  building,  and  that  is  a panel  sculptured  in  marble  with  oak  mounting,  presented 
by  the  British  Trades  Union  Congress  Parliamentary  Committee.  The  panel  symbolizes 
the  Triumph  of  Labor  and  is  described  by  Secretary  Bowerman  of  the  British  Trades  Union 
Congress  Parliamentary  committee  as  follows: 

“The  central  figure  is  symbolic  of  the  triumph,  and  is  standing  upon  an  octopus  with 
tentacles  lopped  and  dying,  slain  by  the  noble  aims  and  objects  achieved  by  labor. 

“Behind  this  figure  is  a great  procession  without  beginning  or  end.  On  one  side  are  the 
earliest  types  of  workers,  husbandmen  and  tillers  of  the  earth,  and  on  the  other,  the  modern 
workers.  Agriculture,  mining,  and  various  other  trades  are  represented.  In  the  back- 
ground, ships,  cranes,  etc. 

“The  work  will  be  executed  in  marble  and  enclosed  in  a frame  of  English  oak,  and  with 
a gilt-bronze  band  of  laurel  surrounding. 
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“Size  of  the  marble,  6 ft.  by  3 ft.;  total  over  all,  size  wood  frame,  9 ft.  6 in.” 

The  presentation  and.  acceptance  of  this  panel  is  another  and  a beautiful  instance  of 
the  tie  that  binds  together  the  working  men  and  women  of  America  with  their  fellow  wage- 
earners  of  other  lands. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  STRUCTURE  BY  BUILDING  COMMITTEE. 

The  building  has  ninety  rooms  and  basement.  There  are  vaults  on  each  floor.  We  have 
provided  a large  and  convenient  room  for  the  meetings  of  the  executive  council  on  the  seventh 
floor.  A room  of  equal  size  on  the  sixth  floor  is  provided  for  a file  room  and  another  room 
of  equal  size  on  the  fifth  floor  for  a library. 

The  various  office  rooms  are  so  situated  as  to  afford  the  best  facilities  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  the  officers,  as  well  as  their  assistants  and  of  the  officers  and  the  assistants 
of  the  various  organizations  which  have  or  may  hereafter  become  tenants  of  the  building. 

We  have  provided  for  the  comfort  and  the  convenience  of  all  those  who  are  employed 
in  our  new  building.  A tile  promenade  roof  tops  the  structure  and  may  be  enjoyed  by  all 
when  not  engaged  in  the  service  to  our  movement.  Every  facility  for  comfort  and  conven- 
ience as  well  as  for  service  has  been  supplied. 

In  addition  to  the  offices  occupied  by  the  officers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  their  employes  in  the  offices,  space  is  occupied  by  others  as  follows: 

The  Building  Trades  Department  has  four  rooms  on  the  fifth  floor,  facing  Massachu- 
setts avenue. 

The  Metal  Trades  Department  has  three  rooms  on  the  fourth  floor,  facing  respectively. 
Ninth  street  and  Massachusetts  avenue. 

The  Union  Label  Trades  Department  occupies  three  rooms  on  the  third  floor  similar 
to  those  of  the  Metal  Trades  Department. 

The  Mining  Department  occupies  one  room  on  the  fourth  floor. 

The  Federal  Employes’  Union  No.  14632  occupies  three  rooms  on  the  fourth  floor. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Postal  Clerks  occupies  one  room  on  the  fourth  floor. 

The  National  Federation  of  Postoffice  Clerks  occupies  two  rooms  on  the  fourth  floor. 

We  are  in  negotiations  with  the  officers  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  in  all  likelihood  we  shall  have  the  offices  of  that  organization  occupy  an  entire  floor  in 
the  building. 

The  undersigned  made  a tentative  report  to  you  at  our  October  meeting  when  the 
E.  C.  held  its  first  session  in  the  new  building.  We  now  make  this  report  to  you  and  through 
you  to  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  as  well  as  to  the  directly  affili- 
ated local  unions  and  to  the  general  labor  movement. 

At  the  San  Francisco  convention  and  since,  Mrs.  Samuel  Gompers  raised  by  voluntary 
subscription  the  sum  of  $312.68,  the  same  to  be  devoted  to  the  creation  of  a permanent 
flag  fund  for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  building.  Flags  and  pennants  have  been 
furnished  for  the  building  from  the  time  of  its  occupancy.  The  sum  of  $142.68  has  been 
expended  for  flags  and  pennants  and  there  remains  on  hand  $170  in  the  fund  which  has  been 
placed  in  our  possession  and  by  us  deposited  in  the  Washington  Permanent  Building  Asso- 
ciation. It  is  expected  that  some  contributions  will  still  come  in  toward  that  fund  so  that 
the  income  therefrom  may  furnish  a sufficient  sum  to  provide  enough  flags  to  replace  those 
which  may  by  time  and  stress  of  storm  need  to  be  replaced. 

We  hereby  express  our  appreciation  of  the  thoughtfulness  and  action  of  Mrs.  Gompers 
in  undertaking  on  her  own  initiative  this  laudable  purpose. 

The  E.  C.  has  elected  the  following  trustees  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  build- 
ing: Messrs.  Samuel  Gompers,  Frank  Morrison  and  James  O’Connell. 

It  has  been  deemed  wisest  and  most  practical  that  the  entire  responsibility  for  the 
purchase  of  the  site,  the  erection  of  the  building  and  the  administration  thereof,  as  well  as 
the  conduct  of  the  financial  transaction,  be  vested  in  the  trustees.  In  addition,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  trustees  selected  by  you  were  also  selected  by  the  directly  affiliated  local 
unions  to  care  for  the  moneys  loaned  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  out  of  the  defense 
fund,  in  which  the  local  unions  are  primarily  interested.  As  the  financial  report  above  sub- 
mitted shows,  we  have  already  returned  to  the  fund  $5,000  in  part  payment  of  the  $50,000 
borrowed  from  that  fund.  Our  obligation  to  that  fund  contemplated  the  payment  of  $2,500 
per  annum  and,  as  stated,  we  have  done  better  than  that.  We  have  also  taken  up  and  paid 
two  promissory  notes  of  the  indebtedness  upon  our  building,  amounting  to  $5,000. 

It  was  a great  satisfaction  to  us  to  hear  from  the  members  of  the  E.  C.  the  expressions 
of  appreciation  not  only  of  the  beautiful  building  which  we  have  caused  to  be  erected,  the 
advantageous  location  which  it  occupies,  but  also  the  faithful  manner  in  which  we  have  en- 
deavored to  fulfill  your  highest  expectations. 

The  structure  is  a monument  to  the  highest  concepts  and  ideals  of  our  great  movement 
and  is  a constant  source  of  commendation  from  all  those  who  visit  it. 


THIRTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION,  AMERICAN  FEDERATION 
OF  LABOR,  NOVEMBER,  1916. 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  called  to 
order  on  the  morning  of  November  13,  1916,  in  the  Garden  Theater  Roof  Garden,  Balti- 
more, by  President  Samuel  Gompers,  with  394  delegates,  representing  2,500,000  members, 
in  attendance.  Missouri  locals  belonging  to  national  and  international  organizations  were 
represented  by  the  delagates  of  those  bodies,  the  Missouri  State  Federation  of  Labor  by 
Charles  A.  Patterson  of  Webb  City;  St.  Louis  Central  by  Fred  A.  Heiler;  Kansas  City  In- 
dustrial Council  by  John  T.  Smith;  Stenographers,  Typewriters,  Bookkeepers  and  Assist- 
ants’ unions  of  Missouri  by  R.  R.  Browder  of  Kansas  City.  Other  federal  unions  and  city 
central  bodies  of  Missouri  did  not  take  advantage  of  their  rights  and  powers  by  sending 
delegates.  A.  Hinzman  of  Kansas  City,  as  one  of  four  delegates,  represented  Brotherhood 
of  Boilermakers  and  Iron  Ship  Builders  of  America,  having  46  votes;  P.  J.  Morrin  of  St. 
Louis,  the  International  Association  of  Bridge  and  Structural  Ironworkers,  with  33  votes; 
W.  J.  Adames  and  Martin  F.  Ryan  of  Kansas  City,  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen 
of  America,  with  77  votes  each;  Phil  H.  Mueller  of  St.  Lotus,  the  Cigarmakers’  International 
Union  of  America,  with  75  votes;  W.  E.  Bryan  of  Kansas  City,  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods,  with  18  votes;  A.  O.  Wharton  of  St.  Louis,  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists,  with  202  votes;  Henry  Irvin  of  Kansas  City,  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Maintenance-of-Way,  with  44  votes;  John  J.  Hynes  of  Kansas 
City,  the  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers’  International  Alliance,  with  44  votes;  J.  C. 
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McCormick  of  St.  Louis,  the  International  Molders’  Union  of  North  America,  with  100 
votes;  Owen  Miller  of  St.  Louis,  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  with  150  votes; 
William  A.  O’Keefe  of  St.  Louis,  the  Operative  Plasterers’  International  Association  of 
United  States  and  Canada,  with  46  votes;  Jeremiah  T.  Hurley  of  St.  Louis,  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Roofers,  Composition,  Damp  and  Waterproof  Workers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  with  12  votes;  William  J.  Cana  van  and  John  Saurez  of  St.  Louis,  the  Inter- 
national Alliance  Theatrical  Stage  Employes  of  America,  each  with  45  votes;  Charles  A. 
Somners  of  Kansas  City,  the  International  Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers’  Union  of  North 
America,  with  24  votes;  W.  H.  Burt  of  St.  Louis,  the  Switchmen’s  Union  of  North  Amer- 
ica, with  47  votes;  H.  B.  Perham  of  St.  Louis,  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  with  63 
votes.  The  total  vote  cast  by  all  delegates  to  the  convention  was  21,146.  Each  national 
and  international  organization  represented  had  from  one  to  seven  delegates,  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America  heading  the  list  with  seven  delegates, 
but  none  were  from  Missouri. 

The  report  of  the  national  secretary  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Frank  Mor- 
rison, revealed  that  during  the  twelve  months  ending  September  30,  1916,  there  have  been 
issued  480  charters  to  national  and  international,  central,  local  trade  and  federal  labor 
unions.  Of  this  number,  three  were  granted  to  the  following  internationals:  American 

Association  of  Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots;  American  Federation  of  Teachers;  International 
Jewelry  Workers’  Union;  one  state  branch;  Idaho  State  Federation  of  Labor;  trade  unions, 
299:  Federal  labor  unions,  101,  and  seventy-six  central  bodies. 

For  Missouri,  charters  were  issued  to  organize  central  councils  in  Columbia,  Kirks- 
ville,  Lexington  and  Trenton.  Other  information  and  excerpts  from  the  report  of  Secretary 
Morrison  follow: 


UNION  LABELS,  ORGANIZATION  CARDS,  INDORSED  BY  THE  AMERICAN 
FEDERATION  OF  LABOR. 

Union  Labels. — There  are  now  56  labels  and  10  cards  issued  by  the  following  organ- 
izations which  have  been  indorsed  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor: 


ORGANIZATIONS  USING  LABELS. 


American  Federation  of  La- 
bor. 

Bakers  and  Confectioners. 
Bill  Posters  and  Billers. 
Boilermakers. 

Blacksmiths. 

Bookbinders. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers. 
Brewery  Workmen. 
Brickmakers. 

Broommakers. 

Brushmakers. 

Carpenters  and  Joiners, 
Brotherhood. 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Work- 
ers. 

Carvers,  Wood. 

Cigarmakers. 

Cloth  Hat  and  Cap  Makers. 
Coopers. 

Electrical  Workers. 


Garment  Workers,  United. 
Garment  Workers,  Ladies’. 
Glove  Workers. 

Grinders  and  Finishers,  Pock- 
et Knife  Blades. 

Hatters. 

Horseshoers. 

Iron  and  Steel  Workers. 
Jewelry  Workers. 

Lathers. 

Laundry  Workers. 

Leather  Workers  on  Horse 
Goods. 

Lithographers. 

Machine  Printers  and  Color 
Mixers. 

Machinists. 

Marble  Workers. 

Metal  Polishers. 

Metal  Workers,  Sheet. 
Molders. 


Painters. 

Papermakers. 

Photo-Engravers. 

Piano  and  Organ  Workers. 
Plate  Printers. 

Powder  Workers. 

Pressmen,  Printing. 

Print  Cutters. 

Sawsmiths. 

Slate  Workers. 

Stove  Mounters. 

Tailors. 

Textile  Workers. 

Timber  Workers. 

Tobacco  Workers. 

Travelers’  Goods  and  Leather 
Novelty  Workers. 
Typographical. 

Upholsterers. 

Weavers,  Wire. 


Barbers. 

Clerks,  Retail. 
Engineers,  Steam. 
Firemen,  Stationary. 


ORGANIZATIONS  USING  CARDS. 


Hotel  and  Restaurant  Em- 
ployes. 

Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen. 


Musicians. 

Stage  Employes,  Theatrical. 
Teamsters. 

White  Rats  Actors. 


The  following  crafts  and  callings  are  using  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  label: 
Badge,  Banner,  Regalia,  Button,  Novelty  and  Lodge  Paraphernalia  Workers;  Bottlers  (Soda 
and  Mineral  Water);  Coffee,  Spice,  and  Baking  Powder  Workers;  Nail  (Horseshoe)  Work- 
ers; Neckwear  Cutters  and  Makers;  Paper  Box  Makers;  Suspender  Makers,  Garter,  Arm  Band 
and  Hose  Supporter  Makers;  Flour  and  Cereal  Mill  Employes;  Carbon  Makers;  Pennant 
Makers;  Soap  Makers;  Gold  Leaf  and  Jewelry  Workers. 


REGISTRATION  OF  TITLES  AND  LABELS. 

“It  was  recommended  at  our  last  convention  that  the  titles  and  labels  of  all  affiliated 
organizations  should  be  duly  registered  under  the  new  federal  trade-mark  law.  The  inter- 
national unions  were  urged  to  take  this  precaution  for  their  own  protection.  Reports  thus 
far  received  show  that  but  few  national  unions  have  registered  either  their  titles  of  labels. 
A number  of  the  others  have  the  matter  now  under  consideration.  We  again  recommend 
that  the  convention  shall  urge  upon  the  national  and  international  unions  the  advisability 
and  necessity  of  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  protect  the  titles  of  their  organizations  and 
the  union  labels  of  their  trades  by  registering  them  under  the  new  federal  trade-mark  law.’’ 

Charters. — Reports  from  the  secretaries  of  100  of  our  national  and  international  organ- 
izations furnish  us  with  the  information  that  2,699  charters  have  been  issued  during  the 
past  year  and  4,403  lapsed  and  surrendered — 4,254  of  the  charters  lapsed  and  surrendered 
were  locals  of  the  national  and  international  unions,  and  149  affiliated  direct  with  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor. 

Gain  in  Membership. — The  gain  in  membership  reported  by  the  secretaries  of  66 
international  organizations  over  the  membership  on  the  first  of  September  last  year,  is  206,421 . 

Strikes. — (Reports  from  77  national  and  international  organizations  and  from  local 
unions  directly  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  show  that  there  were 
1,622  strikes,  in  which  there  were  260,015  involved.  Of  that  number  126,181  secured  im- 
proved conditions.  The  total  cost  of  the  strikes  reported  on  was  $2,708,789.33.  Adding 
to  that  amount,  $154,009.91,  donations  made  by  unions  for  financial  assistance  of  other 
unions,  we  have  a total  of  $2,862,799.24  expended  to  sustain  members  on  strike  during  the 
past  year. 
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BENEFITS  PAID  TO  MEMBERS  BY  AFFILIATED  ORGANIZATIONS  DURING 

PAST  YEAR— 1916. 


Organizations. 

Death 

benefits. 

Death 

benefits, 

members’ 

wives. 

Sick  benefits. 

Traveling 

benefits. 

Tool  in- 
surance. 

Unemployed 

benefits. 

$2,298.85 

4,051.75 

35.075.00 
13,225.50 

5.100.00 

18.550.00 
200.00 

27.550.00 
314,977.18 

2.550.00 
210,000.00 

5.460.00 

14.855.00 

2.700.00 

7.050.00 
300.00 

$74.50 

1,300.00 

$3,297.67 

59,988.00 

58,320.73 

$1,623.90 

$133.89 

$2,223.35 

153.75 

84,783.43 

4,900.00 

Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Work . 

45,662.50 

42.75 

200,000.00 

7,300.00 

10,550.00 

90,000.00 

400.00 

600.00 

100.00 

1,780.00 

67,000.00 

10,269.00 

210.00 

1,125.00 

31.250.00 

3.350.00 

6.400.00 

175.00 

47.500.00 

100.00 
36,000.00 

1,200.00 

865.00 

3,460.00 

42.016.00 

11.850.00 
67,742.92 

7.450.00 

3.700.00 
4,994.15 

500.00 

11.400.00 

67.552.55 

600.00 

3.600.00 

15.850.00 

10.358.55 
68,129.89 

125.061.00 

1.925.00 

8.175.00 

2.175.00 

900.00 

23.590.00 

11.450.00 
14,724.80 

1.200.00 

600.00 
12,000.00 

1.980.00 
353,294.78 

900.00 

1.500.00 

100.00 
e 16,000. 18 

2,000.00 

5.600.00 

1.300.00 
173,475.75 

12,336.50 

300.00 

107.200.00 
2,000.00 

1.550.00 

500.00 

988.00 
274,822.31 

300.00 

2.200.00 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employes . . 
Iron  and  Steel  Workers 

95,455.54 

17,285.00 

1,200.00 

200.00 

Lace  Operatives,  Amal 

Lathers 

Laundry  Workers 

Lithographers 

Machinists 

c 10,000.00 

Marble  Workers 

Meat  Cutters  

Metal  Workers,  Sheet 

Miners,  Western  Federation 

45,107.55 
a 166,052.60 
b 31,100.00 

Molders,  Iron 

8,030.00 

Painters  

13,725.00 

Papermakers 

Patternmakers 

14,833.74 

1,710.13 

2,238.50 

Paving  Cutters 

1,150.00 

Piano  and  Organ  Workers 

200.00 

1,200.00 

71,795.00 

300.00 

Plumbers 

Polishers,  Metal 

700.00 

Potters 

Print  Cutters 

1,000.00 

Printers,  Machine  

Printing  Pressmen 

Quarry  Workers 

(d) 

Railway  Employes,  Street 

88,303.97 

Roofers,  Slate  and  Tile 

Roofers,  Composition 

Sawsmiths 

*Seamen 

Spinners 

5,000.00 

Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers . . . 
Stove  Mounters 

Switchmen 

Tailors 

20,880.20 

Telegraphers,  Commercial 

Telegraphers,  Railroad 

Textile  Workers 

Tobacco  Workers 

6,782.00 

Travelers’  Goods  and  L.  N.  W 

Tunnel  and  Subway  Constructors. 
^Typographical  Union 

900.00 

(/) 

Weavers,  Elastic  Goring 

1 

White  Rats  Actors 

) 

1,600.00 

i 17,100.00 

Totals 

$2,264,610.66 

i $63,662.00 

i $1,068,609.43 

$26,283.90 

' $1,886.77 

' $120,770.60 

* Shipwreck  benefits,  $10,282.15. *  **  From  June  1,  1915,  to  May  31,  1916.  a Including  $11,425  disability  benefits. 

b Disablity  benefits.  cLoss  in  dues  only,  d Old-age  exemption  card  benefits,  $150.  e Hospital  and  burial  benefits.  / Old. 
age  pensions,  $352,920;  expended  for  maintenance  of  Union  Printers’  Home,  $109,431.95. 
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FIRE  INSURANCE  IN  STATE  IN  1917  COST  $11,594,966. 

Fire  insurance  companies  operating  in  Missouri  collected  in  premiums  on  Missouri 
property  in  1917  a total  of  $11,594,966.04,  according  to  State  Insurance  Superintendent 
Harty.  These  premiums  do  not  include  those  for  marine  and  tornado  insurance. 

The  total  Are  losses  paid  in  1917  were  $6,338,435.49,  and  the  total  losses  incurred  by 
fire  for  the  year  were  $7,684,049.54. 

These  losses  were  paid  upon  insurance  which  aggregated  $1,242,409,105.06. 

The  companies  collected  $1,353,095.80  in  premiums  upon  marine  and  inland  insurance. 
They  paid  losses  upon  this  character  of  insurance  aggregating  $562,699.77. 

The  losses  incurred  in  marine  business  were  $839,854.56. 

Companies  recently  complained  of  losing  money  on  Missouri  business  and  asked  for  a 
10  per  cent  rate  increase. 


Membership , American  Federation  of  Labor. 
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INCREASES  IN  WAGES;  MISSOURI  TOILERS. 

Improvements  in  the  working  conditions,  including  increases  in  wages  and  a shorter 
working  day,  were  reported  to  the  convention  by  Secretary  Morrison  for  the  following  fed- 
eral unions  directly  affiliated  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor: 

Awning  Workers’  Union,  No.  14667,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Former  wages  $15  to  $18  per 

week  for  wagonmen  and  $9  to  $12  for  helpers  for  10  hours  every  day  in  the  week;  present 
wages  for  wagonmen,  $18,  and  helpers,  $15,  with  time  and  one-half  for  all  overtime  and 
double  time  for  Sunday  work.  Under  new  agreement,  members  stop  work  3:30  on  Sat- 
urday for  nine  months  during  the  year  with  full  pay. 

Bottle  Sorters’  and  Handlers’  Union,  No.  11759,  Kansas  City,  Mo.:  When  members 

organized  in  1904  they  were  receiving  from  $6  to  $9  per  week.  Present  scale  is  $15.75  per 
week. 

Federal  Labor  Union,  No.  14933,  Stanberry,  Mo.:  Wages  of  laborers  increased  2Yi 

cents  per  hour. 

Marble,  Mosaic  and  Terrazzo  Workers’  Union,  No.  12707,  Kansas  City,  Mo.:  New 

agreement  increasing  wages  5 cents  an  hour  was  signed  by  nearly  every  contractor.  Since 
the  union  was  organized  the  wage  schedule  of  25  to  45  cents  an  hour  has  been  increased  to 
30  to  65  cents  an  hour. 

Soda  and  Mineral  Water  Employes’  Union,  No.  14797,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Under  a new 

agreement,  wages  were  increased  from  $2  and  $3  per  day  to  $2.50  and  $3.50  per  day  of 
8 hours. 

Stenographers,  Typewriters,  Bookkeepers  and  Assistants’  Union,  No.  14268,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.:  Union  has  established  at  labor  headquarters  a minimum  wage  of  $12  a week 

with  Saturday  half  holiday  and  two  weeks’  vacation  with  pay. 

Tuckpointers’  Union,  No.  14885,  Kansas  City,  Mo.:  Previous  to  organizing  wages 

were  35  and  40  cents  per  hour  for  a 10-hour  day;  wages  are  now  50  cents  an  hour  for  an  8- 
hour  day. 

MEMBERSHIP,  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR,  1897  TO  1918. 

The  average  paid-up  and  reported  membership  for  the  year  is  2,072,702,  an  average  in- 
crease of  126,355  members  over  last  year.  National  and  international  organizations  are 
required  to  pay  only  the  per  capita  tax  upon  their  full  paid-up  membership  and,  therefore, 
the  membership  reported  does  not  include  all  the  members  involved  in  strikes  or  lockouts 
or  those  who  were  unemployed  diming  the  fiscal  year,  for  whom  tax  was  not  received. 

The  following  is  the  average  membership  reported  or  paid  upon  for  the  past  twenty 
years : 


Year. 

Membership. 

Year. 

Membership. 

Year. 

Membership. 

Year. 

Membership. 

1897 

264,825 

278,016 

349,422 

548,321 

787,537 

1,024,399 

1903 

1,465,800 

1,676,200 

1,494,300 

1,454,210 

1,538,970 

1908 

1,586,885 

1,482,872 

1,562,112 

1,761,835 

1,770,145 

1913 

1,996,004 

2,020,671 

1,946,347 

2,072,702 

2,371,434 

1898 

1904 

1909 

1914 

1899 

1905 

1910 

1915 

1900 

1906 

1911 

1916 

1901 

1907 

1912 

1917 

1902 

1 

Topic. 

1917. 

1916. 

Topic. 

1917. 

1916. 

Membership 

2,371,434 

2,072,702 

State  federations 

45 

45 

Local  department  councils 

Federal  unions 

441 

Membership  increase 

298,732 

126,355 

845 

705 

City  central  bodies 

762 

26,761 

717 

21,711 

Departments 

5 

5 

Local  unions 

National  and  international 
unions 

111 

111 

Before  reporting  in  detail  upon  legislative  matters  referred  to  us  by  the  San  Francisco 
convention,  we  present  herewith  a summary  of  the  federal  legislative  accomplishments  se- 
emed during  the  last  session  of  Congress  (the  first  session  of  the  Sixty-fourth),  on  measures 
of  interest  to  labor,  and  in  addition  thereto  we  furnish  the  status  of  unfinished  legislation 
of  interest  to  labor  which  is  upon  the  calendars  of  both  Houses  and  may  be  pressed  to  a suc- 
cessful conclusion  next  session. 

It  will  be  noted  that  twenty  distinct  measures  of  interest  to  labor  were  passed  last  ses- 
sion and  six  hostile  measures  were  defeated;  five  measures  are  still  pending. 

LEGISLATION  FAVORABLE  TO  ORGANIZED  LABOR  ENACTED  BY 

CONGRESS. 

1.  Passage  of  the  child  labor  bill  prohibiting  the  transportation  of  articles  made  by 
children  under  fourteen  along  the  highways  of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  Children 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  employed  on  work  or  articles  intended  for 
interstate  or  foreign  consumption  will  not  be  permitted  or  required  to  work  over  eight  hours 
in  any  day  nor  more  than  six  days  in  any  week,  nor  after  the  hour  of  seven  o’clock  at  night 
or  before  the  hour  of  six  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Interstate  commerce  will  be  construed  in 
this  act  to  include  shipment  by  rail  of  water.  This  is  a much  broader  provision  than 
ordinarily  contained  in  interstate  commerce  acts.  (Public  No.  249.) 

2.  Passage  of  the  Tavenner  bill  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  stop-watch  or  other  offensive 
time-measuring  devices  in  government  navy  yards,  naval  stations,  arsenals,  gun  factories 
and  other  government  producing  establishments  which  had  been  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  speeding  up  "workers  beyond  human  endurance.  The  payment  of  premiums  or  bonus 
for  excessive  production  was  also  prohibited.  The  Tavenner  bill  was  incorporated  as  an 
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amendment  to  the  four  large  appropriation  bills  for  the  army,  navy,  the  fortifications  and 
the  sundry  civil  supply  measures.  (Public  Nos.  132,  143,  241  and  242.) 

3.  The  enactment  of  a farm  loan  law  so  as  to  provide  capital  for  agricultural  develop- 
ment, creation  of  standard  forms  of  investment  based  upon  farm  mortgages ; to  create  govern- 
ment depositaries  and  financial  agents  for  the  United  States  with  the  further  object  of  equal- 
izing rates  of  interest  upon  farm  loans.  (Public  No.  158.) 

4.  Department  of  Justice  prohibited  from  using  anti-trust  enforcement  appropriations 
to  prosecute  labor  and  farmers’  organizations  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act.  These 
restrictions  are  known  as  the  Hamill-Rodenbury  provisos  and  formerly  as  the  Hughes 
amendment  to  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  act.  (Public  No.  132.) 

5.  Passage  of  a law  containing  minimum  and  maximum  fines  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  railroad  employes’  hours  of  service  act  of  1907,  better  known  as  the  sixteen-hour  law  for 
railroad  men.  (Public  No.  68.) 

6.  Congress  ordered  the  printing  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Commission  report  to- 
gether with  the  testimony  and  exhibits  gathered  by  the  Commission.  The  testimony  con- 
sists of  seven  volumes,  the  exhibit  three  volumes  and  the  report  one  volume. 

7.  Enactment  of  comprehensive  federal  employes’  compensation-for-injuries  law. 
(Public  No.  267.)  Through  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  legislation  of  this  character 
was  first  proposed  and  introduced  in  the  Sixtieth  Congress  in  1908,  and  was  intended  to 
cover  all  federal  employes,  but  because  of  the  domination  of  that  Congress  by  the  reaction- 
ary forces,  a very  narrow  and  insufficient  substitute  was  enacted.  Nevertheless,  it  was  the 
means  of  furnishing  some  financial  benefits  to  many  government  employes  engaged  in  haz- 
ardous work  who  met  with  injury  in  the  course  of  their  employment.  From  time  to  time, 
that  act  was  extended  to  cover  larger  numbers  of  government  employes  and  in  addition, 
continuous  efforts  have  been  made  for  the  enactment  of  the  present  law  so  as  to  cover  all 
federal  employes  and  afford  them  more  adequate  protection.  Since  the  original  act  was 
first  written,  thirty-eight  compensation  laws  have  been  enacted  covering  thirty-three  states, 
the  territory  of  Alaska,  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  insular  possessions  of  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines.  (Public  No.  267.) 

8.  Passage  of  a law  prohibiting  enlisted  men  in  the  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Cmps 
of  the  United  States  from  competing  with  citizens  in  private  employment.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  endeavored  for  many  years  to  secure  protection  for  civilian  musicians 
from  competition  with  enlisted  musicians.  The  law  as  written  is  much  broader  and  applies 
to  “any  pursuit,  business  or  performance  in  civil  life  for  emolument,  hire  or  otherwise,  when 
the  same  shall  interfere  with  the  customary  employment  and  regular  engagement  of  local 
civilians  in  their  respective  arts,  trades  or  professions.’’  (Public  No.  85.) 

9.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  affiliated  postal 
employes’  organization,  a number  of  remedial  features  and  wage  increases  for  clerks,  car- 
riers, printers  and  laborers  were  included  in  the  postoffice  appropriation  bill.  Several  thou- 
sand clerks  and  carriers  will  receive  an  increase  of  salary,  a number  of  printers  can  be  pro- 
moted to  $1,200  per  year  and  900  clerks  to  $1,300.  The  minimum  rate  for  postoffice  labor- 
ers hereafter  will  be  $840  annually;  the  lower  salary  grade  of  $720  has  been  abolished.  The 
Postmaster-General  was  ordered  by  Congress  to  restore  to  their  former  salary  grades  letter 
collectors  whom  he  had  demoted.  Other  minor  remedial  features  were  incorporated  in  the 
bill  benefiting  postoffice  employes.  (Public  No.  169.) 

COMMISSION  ON  FIDUCIARY  OBLIGATIONS. 

10.  Thirty  days’  leave-of-absence  seemed  for  federal  employes  in  navy  yards,  naval 
stations,  gun  factories,  and  arsenals.  This  law  equalizes  holiday  privileges  for  all  per  diem 
government  employes.  (Public  No.  241.) 

11.  Eight-hour  law  passed  for  all  railroad  employes  engaged  in  train  service  of  inter- 
state carriers  and  a commission  ordered  appointed  to  investigate  fiduciary  obligations.  (Pub- 
lic No.  252.) 

12.  Secured  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  salaries  for  janitors  and  caretakers  of  public 
schools  and  for  the  street  cleaners  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  (Public  No.  250.) 

13.  Secured  average  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  wages  for  machinists,  plumbers,  electri- 
cians and  other  mechanics  and  helpers  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  at  Washington 
D.  C.  (Public  No.  132.) 

14.  Secured  an  additional  annual  appropriation  for  navy  yard  employes.  Through 
negotiations  between  trade  union  representatives,  the  Chief  Executive,  President  Wilson, 
navy  and  army  officials,  an  average  increase  of  5 ^ per  cent  in  wages  was  secured  for  navy 
yards  mechanics  and  other  employes,  including  the  unorganized.  On  June  1,  1913,  there 
were  16,898  employes  .in  navy  yards.  After  the  new  policy  of  public  construction  in  navy 
yards  was  more  generally  adopted,  the  number  of  employes  was  increased  so  that  on  July 
1,  1916,  24,383  employes  were  so  engaged.  The  average  daily  wage  prior  to  June  1,  1913, 
was  $2.72.  The  average  daily  wage  on  July  1,  1916,  was  $2.99,  equalling  an  average  in- 
crease of  27  Y cents  per  day. 

15.  Seemed  additional  appropriations  for  the  Bmeau  of  Mines,  exceeding  $200,000. 

16.  Secured  an  increase  in  wages  for  machinists,  boilermakers  and  other  metal  me- 
chanics on  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  Defeated  a proposed  reduction  of  wages  for  other 
employes  and  prevented  a charge  being  made  for  quarters,  light  and  fuel. 

17.  New  appropriations  amounting  to  $6,000,000  were  secured  in  the  naval  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  pmpose  of  equipping  the  government  navy  yards  at  Boston,  Mass. ; Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.;  League  Island,  Pa.;  Norfolk,  Va;.  Mare  Island,  Cal.;  and  Bremerton,  Wash., 
for  general  construction  work  for  the  navy  which  is  to  also  include  first-class  battleships.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  has  continuously  mged  this  legislation  for  years.  Public 
competition  with  the  shipbuilding  trusts  in  private  yards  has  been  the  means  of  saving  the 
nation  many  millions  of  dollars.  (Public  No.  241.) 

18.  Legislation  enacted  and  $20,000,000  appropriated  authorizing  the  President  to 
construct  and  equip  powerhouses  for  the  production  of  nitrates  or  other  products  needed 
for  munitions,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  and  other  useful  products.  This  law 
will  afford  the  widest  latitude  to  the  government  and  enable  it  to  protect  the  general  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  people,  whenever  necessity  requires.  (Public  No.  85.) 

19.  For  the  better  protection  of  the  public  from  extortion  by  the  Bethlehem,  Midvale 
and  the  United  States  Steel  Corporations,  $11,000,000  was  appropriated  to  establish  an 
armorplate  plant  owned,  controlled,  and  operated  by  the  government.  (Public  No.  241.) 

20.  A United  States  Shipping  Board  was  established  for  the  pmpose  of  encomaging, 
developing  and  creating  a merchant  marine  and  a naval  reserve  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  commerce  and  the  defense  of  the  United  States.  (Public  No.  260.) 
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HOSTILE  LEGISLATION  DEFEATED  THROUGH  THE  AMERICAN 
FEDERATION  OF  LABOR. 

21.  Defeated  the  Borland  amendment  to  the  legislative  appropriation  bill  in  which 
Representative  Borland  proposed  to  increase  the  hours  of  labor  of  government  employes. 

22.  Defeated  the  obnoxious  bill  by  Representative  Small  of  North  Carolina  in  which 
he  attempted  to  abolish  compulsory  pilotage. 

23.  Defeated  the  Sterling  compulsory  investigation  of  labor  disputes  amendment  to 
the  eight-hour  law  for  railroad  men. 

24.  Defeated  objectionable  amendment  to  the  eight-hour  law  for  railroad  men  by 
Senator  Underwood  in  which  he  proposed  extending  authority  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  fix  hours  and  wages  of  railroad  employes  “either  on  its  own  initiative,  peti- 
tion of  employes,  managers  of  railroads  or  the  public.” 

25.  Defeated  a proposition  offered  as  an  amendment  by  Senator  Newlands  to  the  eight- 
hour  law  for  railroad  men,  which  if  enacted  could  have  been  interpreted  to  penalize  work- 
men agreeing  to  cease  work  on  railroads. 

26.  Defeated  every  endeavor  to  mutilate  or  reduce  the  efficiency  of  the  seamen’s  act. 

STATUS  OF  UNFINISHED  LEGISLATION  AT  ADJOURNMENT. 

1.  The  immigration  bill,  H.  R.  10384,  passed  the  House  by  a vote  of  307  to  87.  The 
Senate  during  its  last  session  agreed  to  make  it  unfinished  business  and  take  it  up  for  con- 
sideration and  action  in  the  next  session,  on  December  7,  1916. 

2.  The  vocational  trade  training  bill,  S.  703,  urged  by  labor  since  1910,  passed  the 
Senate  by  unanimous  vote.  It  is  upon  the  House  calendar  and  favorable  action  may  be 
obtained  upon  it  during  the  next  session. 

3.  Bureau  of  Labor  safety  measure,  H.  R.  153,  passed  the  House  without  opposition; 
it  is  now  upon  the  Senate  calendar,  as  the  Senate  committee  on  labor  reported  it  favorably 
with  amendments.  This  is  a valuable  labor  measure,  the  passage  of  which  may  be  secured 
next  session. 

4.  The  convict  labor  bill,  advocated  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  has  been  re- 
ported by  both  committees  of  labor  of  the  House  and  Senate  and  now  occupies  a favorable 
position  upon  the  respective  calendars. 

5.  Considerable  interest  was  manifested  by  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  Nolan  minimum 
wage  bill  for  government  employes.  Its  passage  next  session  is  expected. 

RECORD  OF  PREVIOUS  LEGISLATIVE  ACHIEVEMENTS,  1905  TO  1917. 

It  is  deemed  advisable  to  furnish  also  a historical  summary  of  previous  legislative  ac- 
complishments secured  during  other  periods  when  Congress  was  in  session,  so  that  the  infor- 
mation may  be  at  hand  for  ready  reference  by  students,  friends  and  critics.  We  present 
that  summary  herewith  showing  the  accomplishments  in  each  Congress  commencing  with 
the  Fifty-ninth,  at  which  time  our  celebrated  bill  of  grievances  was  sumbitted  to  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  officials  of  the  United  States,  and  closing  with  the  Sixty-third.  These 
data,  together  with  the  summary  herewith  recorded  of  the  present  Congress  (first  session, 
64th),  will  make  the  historical  references  complete  to  date. 

RECORD  OF  FIFTY-NINTH  CONGRESS  ON  MEASURES  OF  INTEREST  TO 
LABOR,  DECEMBER  4,  1905  TO  MARCH  2,  1907. 

1.  Employers’  liability  act  secured. 

2.  Immigration  laws  amended  and  strengthened. 

3.  Law  limiting  railroad  men’s  hours  of  labor  to  sixteen  in  any  one  day  enacted. 

4.  Federal  investigation  of  industrial  conditions  among  working  women  and  children 
ordered. 

5.  Amendments  to  Chinese  exclusion  law  defeated. 

6.  Ship  subsidy  and  conscription  defeated. 

7.  Anti-compulsory  pilotage  proposition  defeated. 

RECORD  OF  SIXTIETH  CONGRESS  ON  MEASURES  OF  INTEREST  TO  LABOR. 

DECEMBER  2,  1907  TO  MARCH  3,  1909. 

1.  Employers’  liability  law  passed,  substituting  the  act  passed  by  the  Fifty-ninth  Con- 
gress which  was  annulled  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

2.  Compensation  for  injuries  to  government  employes’  act  passed. 

3.  Child  labor  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia  enacted. 

4.  Proposed  reduction  of  wages  of  employes  of  Panama  Canal  and  Railroad  defeated. 

5.  Ship  subsidy  and  conscription  bill  again  defeated. 

6.  Law  enacted  disapproving  unfair  personal  injury  act  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

7.  Compulsory  investigation  of  labor  disputes  bill  defeated — a mischievous  proposi- 
tion intended  as  a forerunner  for  sompulsory  arbitration. 

8.  Proposal  to  waive  contract  labor  provision  of  immigration  laws  in  Hawaii  defeated. 

9.  Efforts  to  establish  censor  of  publications  in  Postoffice  Department  defeated. 

10.  First  federal  appropriation  for  investigation  of  accidents  in  coal  mines  secured. 

11.  Self-emptying  ash-pan  law  for  locomotives  enacted. 

RECORD  OF  SIXTY-FIRST  CONGRESS  ON  MEASURES  OF  INTEREST  TO 
LABOR,  MARCH  15,  1909  TO  MARCH  3,  1911. 

1.  Employers’  liability  act  amended  and  strengthened. 

2.  Federal  employes’  compensation-for-injuries  act  extended. 

3.  Law  passed  requiring  railroads  to  report  all  accidents. 

4.  Bureau  of  Mines  established. 

5.  Standard  equipment  act  for  railroads  passed  (a  valuable  safety-appliance  measure). 

6.  Federal  locomotive  boiler  inspection  law  enacted. 

7.  Immigration  law  relating  to  deportation  amended  and  strengthened,  also  extended 
to  prohibit  interstate  transportation  of  so-called  “white  slaves.” 

8.  Eight-hour  provision  incorporated  in  naval  appropriation  acts  of  both  sessions. 

9.  Eight-hour  provision  included  in  act  authorizing  construction  of  revenue  cutters. 

10.  Federal  Commission  appointed  on  workmen’s  compensation  and  employers’  lia- 
bility. 

11.  Postal  savings  bank  law  enacted. 
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12.  Porto  Rican  legislation  enacted  providing  for  an  eight-hour  day  on  public  works; 
prohibiting  employment  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  providing  an  em- 
ployers’ liability  law. 

13.  Rules  of  House  of  Representatives  amended  to  prevent  the  practice  of  smothering 
legislation  in  committee. 

14.  Amendment  to  Constitution  providing  for  income  tax  passed. 

15.  Law  enacted  compelling  publicity  of  political  campaign  contributions. 

16.  Child  labor  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia  amended  and  strengthened. 

RECORD  OF  SIXTY-SECOND  CONGRESS  ON  MEASURES  OF  INTEREST  TO 
LABOR,  APRIL  4,  1911  TO  MARCH  3,  1913. 

1.  “Gag”  rule  abolished.  Rights  of  hearing,  petition,  and  association  restored  to  post- 
office  and  other  civil  service  employes. 

2.  United  States  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  popular  election  of  Senators 

pdiSS6(l< 

3.  General  eight-hour  law  enacted  covering  contracts  for  public  work. 

4.  Eight  hours  in  the  contracts  of  fortification  bill  provided. 

5.  Eight  hours  in  the  contracts  of  naval  bill  provided. 

6.  Eight  hours  for  letter  carriers  and  clerks  in  postoffices  made  mandatory. 

7.  Extension  of  federal  compensation-for-injuries  act  to  Bureau  of  Mines  employes. 

8.  Children’s  Bureau  established. 

9.  Industrial  Relations  Commission  provided. 

10.  Second-class  postage  rates  assured  for  trade-union  and  fraternal  publications. 

11.  Eight-hour  law  of  1892  amended  by  extending  it  to  dredgemen. 

12.  Law  enacted  providing  for  a Department  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  same  to  be  a 
member  of  the  President’s  Cabinet. 

13.  Bureau  of  Mines  act  amended  and  strengthened. 

14.  Seamen’s  bill  passed  Congress,  vetoed  by  President  Taft. 

15.  Immigration  bill  passed  Congress,  vetoed  by’ the  President. 

16.  Free  smoker  bill  passed  (in  interest  of  cigarmakers). 

17.  Anti-phosphorus  match  bill  enacted. 

18.  Anti-trust  proviso  passed  Congress  exempting  organizations  of  labor  from  prosecu- 
tion under  Sherman  law,  vetoed  by  President  Taft. 

19.  Physical  valuation  law  for  railroads  and  express  companies  passed. 

20.  Parcel  post  law  passed. 

21.  Increased  appropriations  obtained  for  rescue  work  in  Bureau  of  Mines. 

22.  Federal  investigation  ordered  of  the  industrial  conditions  prevailing  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry,  also  a congressional  investigation  ordered  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. 

23.  Law  passed  establishing  the  three- watch  system  in  the  merchant  marine,  for  mas- 
ters, mates  and  pilots. 

24.  Public  construction  in  government  navy  yards  of  naval  vessels  and  colliers  secured. 

25.  Secured  5 cents  an  hour  advance  for  pressmen  in  Government  Printing  Office. 

26.  Secured  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages  for  employes  of  Naval  Gun  Factory. 

27.  Federal  investigation  textile  strike  at  Lawrence,  Mass. 

28.  Congressional  investigation  of  the  Taylor  “stop-watch”  system. 

29.  The  amendment  to  the  federal  Constitution  providing  for  an  income  tax,  ratified 
by  three-fourths  of  the  states  and  made  effective. 

RECORD  OF  SIXTY-THIRD  CONGRESS  ON  MEASURES  OF  INTEREST  TO 
LABOR,  APRIL  7,  1913  TO  MARCH  4,  1915. 

1.  Organizations  of  labor  and  farmers  taken  from  the  purview  of  the  anti-trust  act. 

2.  Limitation  of  the  use,  and  prevention  of  the  abuse  of  the  writ  of  injunction  in  labor 
disputes. 

3.  Legislation  defining  and  restricting  punishment  for  alleged  contempts  of  injunction 
writs  and  providing  jury  trial  in  contempt  cases. 

4.  Trade  unionist  appointed  first  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

5.  Department  of  Justice  prohibited  from  using  anti-trust  appropriation,  funds  to  pros- 
ecute labor  and  farmers’  organizations  under  the  anti-trust  act.  First  session. 

6.  Department  of  Justice  prohibited  from  using  anti-trust  appropriation  funds  to  pros- 
ecute labor  and  farmers’  organizations  under  the  anti-trust  act.  Second  session. 

7.  Department  of  Justice  prohibited  from  using  anti -trust  appropriation  funds  to  pros- 
ecute labor  and  farmers’  organizations  under  the  anti-trust  act.  Third  session. 

8.  Passage  of  seamen’s  law,  abolishing  involuntary  servitude,  providing  better  treat- 
ment of  seamen  and  improving  life-saving  provisions  on  vessels  at  sea. 

9.  Old  conciliation,  mediation  and  arbitration  act  repealed.  New  law  enacted  with 
permanent  officials  appointed  to  administer  it  in  behalf  of  railroad  employes  engaged  in 
operating  service. 

10.  Eight-hour  law  enacted  for  women  and  child  workers  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
(Decided  constitutional  March  13,  1915,  by  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.) 

11.  Eight-hour  law  passed  for  employes  under  the  Alaska  coal  land  act. 

12.  Public  construction  of  Alaska  railroad,  with  eight-hour  provisions  for  employes. 

13.  Industrial  education  provided  with  appropriations  for  farmers  and  rural  residents 
under  the  agricultural  extension  act. 

14.  Taylor  system,  stop-watch  and  speeding-up  methods  in  United  States  arsenals 
prohibited. 

15.  Taylor  system,  stop-watch  and  speeding-up  methods  in  the  United  States  navy 
yards,  gun  factories  and  torpedo  stations  prohibited. 

16.  Piecework  prohibited  in  Postoffice  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

17.  Public  construction  of  battleships,  transports  and  other  vessels  in  United  States 
navy  yards  extended.  Repairs  to  vessels  of  the  navy  to  be  made  in  government  instead  of 
private  yards.  Steadier  work  assured  to  employes  of  government  navy  yards. 

18.  Licensed  officers,  such  as  masters,  mates  and  pilots  guaranteed  right  to  quit,  and 
protected  when  reporting  defects  of  their  vessels  to  government  inspectors. 

JURISDICTION  OF  THE  U.  S.  BUREAU  OF  MINES  EXTENDED. 

19.  Bureau  of  Mines  act  extended  and  strengthened.  The  new  experiment  stations 
and  seven  new  safety  stations  provided. 

20.  Senatorial  investigation  of  industrial  dispute  in  coal  fields  of  West  Virginia,  where- 
by peace  was  restored;  the  eight-hour  day  secured;  check  weighmen  provided,  and  10  per 
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cent  increase  in  wages  gained — right  of  organization  guaranteed  and  other  improved  work- 
ing conditions  included. 

21.  Compensation  for  injuries  act  extended  to  postoffice  employes. 

22.  Postoflice  employes— annual  promotion  maintained,  notwithstanding  the  Post- 
master-General’s efforts  to  substitute  biennial  for  annual  promotions. 

23.  Eight-hour  law  for  postoflice  clerks  and  carriers  retained,  notwithstanding  the 
effort  of  the  Postmaster-General  to  change  radically. 

24.  Letter  carriers’  salaries  restored,  notwithstanding  the  effort  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  to  reduce  the  pay  of  letter  carriers,  known  as  collectors,  from  $1,200  to  $1,000  per 
year. 

25.  Locomotive  boiler  inspection  act  extended  to  cover  locomotive  engines  and  tenders. 

26.  Leave  of  absence  with  pay  to  employes  of  Government  Printing  Office  extended 
from  26  to  30  days  per  year. 

27.  Impeachment  proceedings  of  Judge  Wright  responsible  for  his  resignation. 

28.  Special  congressional  investigation  of  industrial  disputes  in  the  Colorado  coal  fields 
and  the  Michigan  copper  region,  wherein  all  of  the  complaints  and  charges  made  by  the  men 
of  labor  against  the  mining  companies  and  the  alliance  of  these  companies  with  the  political 
and  military  powers  of  the  states  were  officially  verified  and  substantiated. 

29.  An  additional  annual  appropriation  of  $240,000  for  the  years  1914-15  was  pro- 
vided for  the  pay  roll  of  the  metal  trades  mechanics  employed  at  the  Washington,  D.  C., 
Navy  Yard.  This  was  equivalent  to  a 7.81  per  cent  increase  in  wages. 

30.  The  statutory  enactment  of  an  income  tax  in  conformity  with  the  recent  United 
States  constitutional  amendment. 

31.  An  additional  appropriation  of  $139,000  for  the  work  of  the  Children’s  Bureau. 

32.  More  adequate  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Labor  to  carry  on  its  work. 

33.  Senate  resolution  demanding  information  from  cabinet  officials  as  to  what  uses, 
if  any,  were  made  of  Rockefeller  or  Carnegie  funds  in  their  departments. 

34.  Prevented  a reduction  in  wages  and  installation  and  collection  of  rents  for  em- 
ployes on  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

35.  Immigration  bill  providing  for  the  literacy  test,  passed  by  Congress  and  vetoed  by 
the  President. 

EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY— WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  FOR  INJURIES. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  report  the  final  enactment  of  a comprehensive  compensation - 
for-injuries  law  for  federal  employes,  in  harmony  with  the  principles  contained  in  the  origina  1 
bill  first  introduced  in  the  Sixtieth  Congress  in  1908  at  the  request  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  for  the  protection  of  all  federal  employes.  Because  of  the  antagonistic  attitude 
of  several  members,  nevertheless,  who  served  upon  the  judiciary  committee  of  that  Con- 
gress, a very  limited  and  ineffective  substitute  for  the  proposed  bill  was  enacted,  which 
applied  only  to  certain  hazardous  occupations  and  was  limited  to  one  year’s  wages  for  death 
or  permanent  total  disability. 

Through  our  endeavors,  we  were  able  from  time  to  time  to  have  that  act  extended  so 
that  it  embraced  larger  numbers  of  government  employes,  and  have  achieved  our  original 
purpose  through  the  enactment  of  the  McGillicuddy  bill,  H.  R.  15316,  which  was  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  a vote  of  285  “ayes”  to  3 “nays,”  on  July  12,  1916,  and 
the  Senate  without  any  opposing  votes  on  August  19,  1916.  After  being  referred  to  con- 
ference to  adjust  slight  differences  between  the  House  and  Senate  bills,  it  was  agreed  to  on 
September  4th  by  both  Houses  and  was  approved  by  President  Wilson  September  7,  1916. 

Authority  for  the  administration  of  the  law  will  be  vested  in  three  commissioners  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President.  Up  to  this  writing  this  commission  has  not  been  named. 

Since  our  original  bill  was  written  and  introduced  in  Congress  in  1908,  thirty-eight  com- 
pensation laws  have  been  enacted  in  the  following  thirty-three  states  and  five  others  in  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  insular  possessions  of  Hawaii,  the  Philippines 
and  Porto  Rico.  The  states  having  compensation  laws  are:  Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 

Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Utah, 
Vermont,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.  Since  we  last  reported  test 
cases  have  been  made  in  several  of  the  states  on  the  constitution ality  of  their  compensation 
laws,  among  them  being,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
« and  Texas.  The  law  has  been  sustained  by  the  state  courts  4n  every  instance.  Test  cases 
are  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  from  Washington,  Iowa,  New  Jersey  and  New 
York.  Our  friends  and  associates  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Missouri. 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah  and  Virginia  are  conduct- 
ing campaigns  in  behalf  of  compensation  laws  and  we  have  been  giving  them  all  the  assist- 
ance within  our  power. 

Representative  Crosser  of  Ohio  and  Senator  Kenyon  of  Iowa  introduced  bills  during 
the  last  Congress  urged  by  us  to  provide  compensation  benefits  for  the  employes  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  both  Houses  they  were  referred  to  the  respective  committees  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  but  no  action  was  taken.  We  hope  that  during  the  next  session 
or  the  succeeding  session  of  another  Congress,  that  the  working  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  co-operate  more  heartily  in  behalf  of  such  beneficent  legislation. 

It  was  found  impracticable  and  impossible  to  do  anything  diming  the  last  session  of 
Congress  on  Resolution  No.  100,  which  called  for  a federal  compulsory  compensation  law 
covering  all  industries  or  as  far  as  practicable  within  federal  jurisdiction. 

This  subject  or  method  of  dealing  with  it  must  be  held  in  abeyance  for  a while  longer. 

PROTECTION  FOR  MUSICIANS,  MISSOURI  AND  ELSEWHERE. 

Resolutions  Nos.  1 and  2,  adopted  by  the  San  Francisco  convention,  were  similar  to  other 
resolutions  adopted  by  several  previous  conventions,  directing  us  to  secure  protection  for 
civilian  musicians  from  competition  with  enlisted  men  in  the  Marine  Corps  and  other  gov- 
ernment bands.  Our  experience  in  the  past  has  been  disappointing  in  our  efforts  to  obtain 
this  legislation.  We  have  frequently  secured  favorable  reports  from  committees  and  at 
times  even  secured  the  passage  of  this  measure  in  the  House,  only  to  see  it  fail  of  enactment 
in  the  Senate,  largely  because  of  congestion  of  the  calendars.  During  the  past  Congress, 
through  the  splendid  assistance  rendered  by  Senator  Reed  of  Missouri,  a new  section  was 
offered  to  the  National  Defense  bill,  H.  R.  12766,  and  on  April  18,  1916,  the  Senate,  without 
opposing  vote,  included  the  following  measure  in  behalf  of  civilian  musicians  and  other 
civilians  engaged  in  the  arts,  trades  or  professions: 
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“Sec.  35.  Enlisted  Men  Prohibited  from  Civil  Employment. — Hereafter  no  enlisted 
man  in  the  active  service  of  the  United  States  in  the  army,  navy  and  marine  corps,  respec- 
tively, whether  a non-commissioned  officer,  musician,  or  private,  shall  be  detailed,  ordered, 
or  permitted  to  leave  his  post  to  engage  in  any  pursuit,  business,  or  performance  in  civil  life, 
for  emolument,  hire,  or  otherwise,  when  the  same  shall  interfere  with  the  customary  employ- 
ment and  regular  engagement  of  local  civilians  in  the  respective  arts,  trades  or  professions.’’ 
This  new  section  was  accepted  by  the  House  and  became  a law  when  approved  by  the 
President  June  3,  1916.  We  trust  that  our  friends  and  associates  will  promptly  report  any 
violation  of  this  protective  measure. 


INCREASES  IN  WAGES,  MISSOURI  AND  ELSEWHERE,  1916. 

United  States  Secretary  of  Labor  William  B.  Wilson  announced  in  January,  1917,  that 
more  than  eleven  hundred  thousand  wage-earners  in  the  United  States  received  substantial 
increases  in  pay  in  the  months  of  November  and  December,  1916,  according  to  information 
which  he  had  collected  and  compiled,  covering  that  portion  of  that  year. 

With  a few  minor  exceptions,  all  of  the  1,118,970  increases  came  after  election  day,  No- 
vember 7,  1916,  and  931,753  during  December.  The  outbreak  of  the  war,  which  event 
occurred  in  April,  1917,  and  the  tremendous  demand  created  thereby  for  -certain  commod- 
ities brought  about  many  more  increases  in  wages  for  certain  lines  of  wage-earners,  partic- 
ulars concerning  which  are  given  elsewhere. 

It  was  significant  that  of  the  1,118,970  of  workers  bettered  by  the  wage  increases  at 
the  close  of  1916,  only  35,300,  or  a little  more  than  3 per  cent,  were  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  munitions.  It  is  also  significant  that  whereas  66  of  the  212  increases  noted  for 
November  were  the  result  of  strikes,  only  33  of  the  304  for  December  were  secured  through 
this  method. 

Reports  for  November,  1916,  showed  212  statements  of  wage  increases  in  38  states. 
Three  of  the  reports  related  to  railroads  and  other  interstate  establishments.  Of  these  212 
reports,  131  placed  the  number  of  establishments  affected  at  163,  and  77  reports  listed  187,- 
207  employes  granted  increases.  Of  the  212  reports  of  wage  increases,  57  were  the  result 
of  mutual  agreement  between  employers  and  employes,  66  as  the  result  of  strikes,  72  by 
voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  the  employers,  and  for  the  remaining  17  no  reasons  were 
stated.  The  tabulation  showed  77  reports  which  gave  the  number  of  employes  affected, 
the  largest  number  affected  being  in  foundries  and  machine  shops,  32,436;  mining,  27,500; 
iron  and  steel  working,  24,500;  boots  and  shoes,  18,300;  textile  workers,  17,950;  and  tanning 
and  leather  working,  15,000. 

The  month  of  December,  1916,  showed  304  reports  of  wage  increases.  These  were  for 
establishments  in  38  states,  21  of  which  were  for  railroads  and  other  interstate  establish- 
ments. Of  these  304  reports,  209  showpd  a total  of  359  establishments  involved.  One  hun- 
dred and  forty  reports  placed  the  total  number  of  employes  affected  by  the  increase  of  wages 
at  931,762.  Of  these  304  reports  of  wage  increases,  45  were  by  mutual  agreement  between 
employers  and  employes,  33  as  the  result  of  strikes,  172  through  voluntary  concessions  by 
employers,  and  for  the  remaining  54  no  reasons  were  given.  The  December  information 
tabulated  by  industry  or  occupation  revealed  that  the  largest  number  of  employes  ben- 
efited were:  iron  and  steel  industries,  341,600;  and  then  came  textile  workers,  208,350; 
garment  workers,  112,300;  workers  in  electrical  supplies,  60,000;  munitions,  35,000;  boots 
and  shoes,  33,730;  telephone  and  telegraph  service,  23,000;  paper  manufacturing,  23,115. 

The  industries  in  which  most  of  the  increases  in  wages  for  Missouri  wage-earners  oc-% 
curred,  are:  boot  and  shoe  factories;  iron  and  steel  foundries  and  machine  shops;  mining  of 
coal  and  metals,  tanning  and  leather  working;  rubber  goods,  textile  mills  and  cotton- 
goods  factories;  building  material  and  trades;  cigar  making;  carriages  and  automobiles; 
electrical  supplies;  clothing  factories  and  tailoring;  hardware  factories;  munition  factories; 
oil  workers;  paper  factories;  ship  and  boat  building;  and  telephone  and  telegraph  corpora- 
tions. 


SUMMARY  OF  WAGE  INCREASES;  MISSOURI,  NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISH- 
MENTS INVOLVED  AND  EMPLOYES  AFFECTED,  NOVEMBER  AND  DE- 
CEMBER, 1916. 


Topic. 

For  the  year  1916. 

November. 

December. 

Total  number  of  wage  increases 

11 

7 

7,332 

11 

5 

2 

2 

2 

5 

4 

5,673 

5 
2 

Number  of  establishments  reporting. . . 

Tnta.l  number  of  employes  receiving  increase 

Reason  for  increase 

Agreements 

Strike 

V oluntary 

1 

2 

Other  reasons 
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OCCUPATIONS  FOR  WHICH  THE  DAILY  TOIL  IS  LIMITED  TO  EIGHT  HOURS 
BY  STATUTE,  MISSOURI,  1917. 

An  existing  state  law  limits  the  hours  of  active  duty  of  the  members  of  the  St.  Louis 
police  department  to  eight  a day,  excepting  in  an  emergency,  when  the  chief  of  police,  through 
the  police  board,  can  increase  the  daily  working  time  to  any  hours  necessary  to  suit  threat- 
ening conditions. 

Federal  employes  all  over  the  state  have  an  eight-hour  working  day,  but  this  is  due  to 
a United  States  statute,  Missouri  having  no  jurisdiction  in  this  matter. 

All  public  officials  and  employes  and  employers  on  and  in  public  works  have  a legal 
working  day  of  eight  hours,  fixed  so  by  statute. 

Another  Missouri  law  gives  an  eight-hour  work-day  to  coal,  ore  and  clay  miners;  em- 
ployes of  smelters  and  reduction  works  and  of  plate-glass  factories.  In  1913  the  General 
Assembly  enacted  the  measure  which  gave  the  plate-glass  workers  of  Missouri  an  eight-hour 
working  day,  the  same  reducing  the  daily  time  of  several  thousand  such  toilers  living  and 
working  in  Crystal  City  and  Festus,  Jefferson  county,  Missouri,  from  twelve  and  fourteen 
hours  to  eight.  Employers  there,  objecting  vigorously  to  the  shortening  of  the  work  day, 
met  the  same  through  a reduction  in  wages  to  suit  the  new  conditions,  bringing  on  thereby 
labor  outbreaks  and  a small-size  riot.  The  trouble  was  adjusted  by  a return  to  the  former 
working  time,  and  the  1913  law  has  been  a dead-letter  ever  since. 

In  all  agreements  and  contracts  between  the  employes  and  employers  when  the  daily 
time  is  not  otherwise  specified,  eight  hours  of  work  a day  fills  all  legal  requirements  and  is 
recognized  as  a compliance  with  all  obligations. 

The  interlocking  tower  operators  for  Missouri  railways  have  a special  state  law  which 
placed  their  daily  time  at  nine  hours. 

There  is  a state  law  which  prohibits  any  railway  company  from  working  trainmen  run- 
ning on  the  road  more  than  sixteen  hours  out  of  any  twenty-four.  The  Adamson  federal 
law  fixes  a legal  day’s  work  for  all  railroad  operatives,  Missouri  and  elsewhere,  at  eight 
horns,  with  time  and  a half  pay  for  all  overtime  beyond  such  eight  hours.  The  Missouri 
sixteen-hours  law,  which  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  federal  eight-hour  law,  allows  railroad 
companies,  in  case  of  emergency,  the  privilege  of  working  their  trainmen  not  exceeding 
sixteen  hours  a day,  but  when  they  are  worked  over  eight  hours  a day  the  federal  eight-hour 
law  compels  their  employers  to  pay  time  and  a half  for  all  horns  over  eight  hours  a day. 


IMPORTANT  CONVENTIONS,  ORGANIZED  LABOR,  MISSOURI 
AND  ELSEWHERE,  1917. 

The  following  annual  conventions  of  national  and  international  labor  organizations 
were  held  either  in  Kansas  City  or  St.  Louis  during  the  year  1917,  each  being  fully  attended 
by  the  delegates  elected  to  represent  the  local  branches  of  Missouri  and  elsewhere. 

The  national  convention  of  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  held  in  November,  1917, 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  1916  convention  was  held  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  State  Federation  of  Labor  1917  convention  was  held  in  Jefferson  City,  and  the  1916 
convention  in  Moberly  and  Joplin.  The  1918  gathering  will  take  place  in  September  of  that 
year  in  Sedalia. 

May  14,  1917,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Firemen. 

June  11,  1917,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employes’  International  Alliance 
and  Bartenders’  International  League  of  America. 

September  10,  1917,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  International  Brotherhood  of  Boiler  Makers, 
Iron  Ship  Builders  and  Helpers  of  America. 

APPLAUDS  POLICE  DETAIL  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAUS. 

The  following  excerpt  of  a resolution  adopted  by  the  Missouri  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  intended  to  expedite  the  work  and  purport  of  the  free  employment  division  of  the 
Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  explains  itself: 

“The  State  Department  of  Labor  has  had  assigned  from  the  metropolitan  police  depart" 
ment  in  the  cities  of  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis  to  its  offices  in  these  cities,  regular  patrol- 
men  or  detectives  for  special  work  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  such  as  investigating  blind’ 
false  and  catchy  advertisements  to  which  ordinary  labor  is  susceptible,  looking  up  question- 
able orders  for  labor,  character  of  places,  prospective  employes,  etc.,  keeping  tab  on  and 
apprehending  the  professional  labor  gun-toter,  checking  up  the  real  nags,  placing  strings  on 
and  preventing  private  detective  agencies  from  stirring  up  labor  difficulties,  all  of  which 
are  proper  duties  of  an  officer  under  direction  of  the  Labor  Department,  and — 

“These  officers  being  assigned  for  duty  to  the  Labor  Department  not  only  save  the  reg- 
ular police  department  the  services  of  many  men  that  would  be  and  have  been  required 
from  time  to  time  the  trouble,  time  and  worry  of  handling  many  various  and  minor  cases, 
thereby  apprehending  criminals,  but  gives  opportunity  to  the  officers  to  become  so  equipped 
and  skilled  in  this  special  class  of  duty  as  to  cause  them  to  render  invaluable  service  in  the 
common  good;  therefore,  be  it  resolved — 

“That  we  heartily  commend  such  action  and  instruct  our  legislative  committee  to  work 
for  the  passage  of  such  law  or  laws  as  will  legally  or  statutorily  provide  for  such  assignments 
to  be  made.’’ — Maurice  J.  Cassidy,  Delegate  Building  Trades  Council,  St.  Louis. 
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GOMPERS’  LABOR  DAY  MESSAGE  TO  AMERICA’S  WORKERS, 
SEPTEMBER  3,  1917. 

Labor  Day,  1917,  dawns  upon  a world  convulsed  in  a titanic  struggle  for  fundamental 
principles — future  world  institutions  are  in  the  balance.  * 

Our  own  republic  is  girding  itself  for  battle. 

For  nearly  three  years  the  struggle  had  been  waged  before  our  nation  was  drawn  in — 
but  our  participation  was  made  inevitable  not  only  by  the  manifold  inter-relations  between 
nations  but  by  the  nature  of  the  principles  involved.  As  between  democratic  freedom  and 
bureaucratic  despotism  no  nation  could  remain  neutral. 

No  organization  within  the  United  States  has  had  more  correct  understanding  of  the 
issues  and  the  dangers  involved  than  the  organized  labor  movement  and  no  element  is  more 
important  in  enabling  the  nation  to  take  effective  part  in  defense  of  our  position. 

A nation  preparing  for  war  must  begin  with  its  industries.  Since  war  was  declared  the 
needs  of  the  government  has  become  of  paramount  importance  in  industry  and  commerce. 
An  economic  reorganization  is  taking  place.  The  economic  center  has  gravitated  to  Wash- 
ington and  the  new  economics  make  necessary  direct  relations  and  an  understanding  between 
workers  and  the  government.  The  government  cannot  deal  with  these  workers  individually 
and,  therefore,  must  deal  with  their  representatives.  A representative  capacity  is  only  pos- 
sible where  organization  exists.  With  this  understanding  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
has  been  trying  to  protect  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  workers  by  securing  the  establish- 
ment of  agencies  for  dealing  with  matters  affecting  those  engaged  in  war  production. 

Problems  growing  out  of  the  work  are  problems  that  affect  the  lives  of  workers.  They 
are,  therefore,  important  to  our  nation  and  government,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
material  effectiveness,  but  of  ideals.  A government  fighting  for  freedom  and  democracy 
abroad  must  establish  industrial  justice  in  war  production  at  home.  For  workers  are  serv- 
ing the  cause  just  as  much  as  soldiers  in  the  trenches — though  not  so  conspicuously  or  with 
such  hazard. 

The  basis  upon  which  our  republic  should  ask  its  workers  to  give  service  is  adequate 
representation  of  all  agencies  determining  government  plans  and  methods  of  carrying  them 
into  effect. 

Progress  has  been  made  toward  this  end,  but  the  workers  do  not  feel  that  it  has  gone 
far  enough  to  assure  the  toilers  their  rights.  Just  methods  for  insuring  justice  to  workers 
are  the  only  effective  means  by  which  their  united  co-operation  can  be  secured  for  the  war 
and  by  which  the  menace  of  terrorism  and  industrial  anarchy  can  be  removed. 

The  members  of  organized  labor  have  demonstrated  their  patriotism  and  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  country’s  need,  by  their  patience  and  their  service  even  under  conditions  which 
they  could  not  justify. 

On  this  day  dedicated  to  labor,  the  thoughts  of  all  workers  may  well  be  directed  to  this 
problem  which  involves  both  humanity  and  country.  It  is  a problem  that  is  of  fundamental 
importance  in  securing  democracy  and  freedom  the  world  over.  The  new  world  relations 
which  labor  hopes  to  create  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  war  must  bring  freedom  and 
humanity  in  the  vital  affairs  of  life  the  world  over. 


BREWERY  WORKERS  TAKE  IN  SOFT  DRINK  EMPLOYES. 

During  the  last  convention  of  the  International  Union  of  United  Brewery  Workmen 
at  Houston,  Tex.,  it  was  voted  to  change  the  name  of  that  organization  to  the  International 
Union  of  the  United  Brewery  and  Soft  Drink  Workers  of  America.  Jurisdiction  over  all 
malt,  yeast,  cereal  beverages,  denatured  alcohol,  vinegar  and  mineral  water  workers  is 
claimed,  subject  to  approval  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Hereafter  no  contract  shall  be  signed  for  more  than  two  years  by  affiliated  locals.  An 
eight-hour  day  and  a six-day  week  was  made  mandatory  and  the  executive  board  was  in- 
structed to  put  same  into  effect.  Conventions  will  hereafter  be  held  once  every  three  years 
instead  of  two  years.  Strike  benefits  were  increased  from  $7  to  $9  a week  and  the  salaries 
of  international  secretaries  was  increased  from  $2,600  to  $3,500.  Milwaukee  was  selected 
as  the  next  convention  city. 


NEW  SCALE  OF  WAGES,  PRINTERS,  ST.  LOUIS,  JOPLIN,  POPLAR  BLUFF. 

St.  Lotus  Typographia  No.  8. — Newspaper  (day) — Handmen,  $29.16;  operators,  piece 
rates.  Seven  and  two-thirds  hours  constitute  a day’s  work.  (Night) — Handmen,  $32.40; 
operators,  piece  rates.  Seven  and  one-half  hours  constitute  a night’s  work.  The  contract 
covers  a period  of  five  years — February  8,  1917,  to  February  7,  1922.  Increase  (day) — 
$2.16.  (INight) — $2.40.  August  8,  1919,  piece  operators  receive  one-half  cent  per  thousand 
over  present  rates. 

. +T'  ^ouis  Mailers. — Newspaper  (day) — All  journeymen,  $20.50.  Eight  hours  con- 

stitute a .day’s  work.  (Night) — All  journeymen,  $20.50.  Seven  and  one-half  hours  consti- 
Sft  tS  work.  The  contract  covers  a period  of  three  years — June  30,  1916,  to  June 

30,  1919.  Increase  (day  aid  night) — $1.50. 

/-tvt*  Hcuis  Typograpiua  No.  3. — Newspaper  (day) — Handmen  and  operators,  $25.36. 
(iNignt)— -Handmen  and  operators,  $28.80.  The  contract  expires  February  7,  1922.  In- 
crease (day)— $1.36.  (Night)— $2.33. 

Joplin,  Mo. — Newspaper  (day) — Foremen,  $26;  machinists,  handmen,  operators  and 
prootreaders,  $24;  machinist-operators,  $27.  (Night) — Foremen,  $28;  machinists,  hand- 
men,  operators  and  proofreaders,  $26;  machinist-operators,  $29.  The  contract  covers  a 
period  of  five  years — January  1,  1917,  to  December  31,  1921.  Increase  (day  and  night) — 
January  1,  1917,  $1  all  around;  January  1,  1918,  50  cents;  January  1,  1920,  50  cents.  Book 
ana  job  .foremen,  $23;  handmen,  $21;  operators,  $24;  machinist-operators,  $27.  The  con- 
tract covers  a period  of  five  years — January  1,  1917,  to  December  31,  1921.  Increase — Jan- 
uary l,  1917,  $1  all  around;  January  1,  1918,  50  cents;  January  1,  1920,  50  cents. 
r,™Q,..7+OPLA5o;T  LUr£F‘ — Newspaper,  book  and  job  (day) — Foremen,  $19;  handmen,  $17.50; 
operators,  $20.  The  contract  covers  a period  of  one  year — January  1,  1917,  to  January 
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STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  UNITED  STATES,  1916  AND  1916. 

According  to  data  compiled  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  pub- 
lished in  its  Monthly  Review  for  February,  1917,  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the 
United  States  during  the  year  1916  was  3,265.  The  number  similarly  compiled  during  the 
year  1915  was  1,593.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  begun 
in  each  of  the  months  of  1916  and  of  1915: 


STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1916  AND  1915. 


Kind  of  dis- 
pute. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Month 

not 

stated. 

Total. 

Strikes: 

1916 

148 

156 

226 

334 

517 

286 

255 

274 

216 

253 

187 

136 

169 

3,157 

1915 

Lockouts: 

60 

48 

83 

96 

129 

66 

112 

164 

174 

106 

113 

76 

193 

1,420 

1916 

*8 

3 

5 

15 

13 

14 

3 

8 

5 

4 

4 

2 

24 

108 

1915 

13 

12 

14 

16 

11 

6 

14 

8 

15 

8 

10 

8 

38 

173 

Totals: 

1916 

156 

159 
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339 

530 

300 

258 

282 

221 

257 

191 

138 

193 

3,25 

1915 

73 

60 

97 

112 

140 

72 

126 

172 

189 

114 

123 

84 
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1,59 

The  large  increase  in  number  of  strikes  during  the  month  of  May  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  trade  agreements  in  many  industries  terminated  on  the  30th  day  of  April, 
and  the  unions  very  generally  asked  for  an  increase  in  wages  in  making  the  new  agreement. 
The  increase  in  number  during  the  summer  and  fall  is  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  increased 
demand  for  labor  and  to  the  increased  cost  of  living  which  was  so  apparent  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  year.  The  decrease  in  November  and  December  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  reports  for  those  months  are  incomplete,  since  reports,  aside  from  those  obtained  from 
the  daily  and  weekly  papers  and  periodicals,  frequently  do  not  reach  the  bureau  until  two 
or  three  months  after  the  strike  has  ended.  Corrected  figures  for  these  two  months  will, 
therefore,  undoubtedly  show  a large  increase  over  those  here  given.  The  total  number  of 
labor  disturbances  shown  in  the  above  table  is  3,258,  a number  that  will  very  likely  be  in- 
creased to  3,400  when  corrected  figures  are  received. 

The  disturbances  for  the  year  do  not  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  any  district  or 
industry.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  strikes  occurred  in  New  York  City,  where  upward  of  300,000 
persons  were  involved.  Of  these,  several  strikes  involving  large  numbers  of  garment  work- 
ers occurred  during  the  year,  as  follows:  Children’s  dressmakers,  in  January;  embroidery 

workers  and  needleworkers,  in  February;  tailors,  in  March;  ladies’  garment  workers,  in  May; 
men’s  clothing  workers,  in  August;  garment  workers,  in  October;  and  men’s  and  boys’  cloth- 
ing workers,  in  December.  Strikes  of  painters  and  carpenters  occurred  in  April;  hod  car- 
riers, in  October;  and  button  workers,  in  March.  The  New  York  street-railway  strike  that 
occurred  during  the  fall  was  accompanied  by  several  sympathetic  strikes.  Other  New  York 
strikes  that  attracted  attention  were  those  of  the  paper-box  makers  in  August;  machinists, 
in  March;  metal  workers,  in  June;  ironworkers,  in  May;  barbers,  in  September;  insurance 
agents,  in  July;  grocery  clerks,  in  September;  longshoremen,  in  May;  jewelry  workers,  in 
March;  cigarette  makers,  in  September;  brickmakers,  in  May;  sugar  refiners,  in  January; 
and  waiters,  in  March. 

COAL  MINERS  STRIKES  AFFECTING  MISSOURI. 

In  New  Jersey  several  important  strikes  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City: 
Those  of  the  embroidery  workers  in  Hudson  county,  in  February;  the  machinists  of  Newark, 
in  June;  oil  refiners  of  Bayonne,  in  October;  and  the  can  makers  at  Edgewater,  and  freight 
handlers  in  Jersey  City,  Hoboken  and  Weehawken. 

Coal  strikes  were  prevalent  throughout  the  country,  involving  upward  of  350,000  men. 
Many  of  those  in  the  anthracite  region  were  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  eight-hour 
agreement  or  the  price  of  powder.  Seventy-five  were  of  the  variety  known  as  “button.” 
Strikes  also  occurred  in  the  bituminous  region  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  West  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  There  were  also  strikes  of  metal  miners  in  the 
Morenci  district  in  Arizona  and  the  Messabe  range  in  Minnesota. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  strikes  of  the  hat  makers  in  May,  the  ladies’  garment  workers  in 
January,  the  men’s  clothing  workers  in  February,  and  the  machinists  in  June,  attracted  at- 
tention, as  did  the  Westinghouse  strike  in  April,  and  later  the  street  car  strikes  in  Pitts- 
burg. In  Chicago  occurred  strikes  of  a harvester  company  in  April,  the  building  trades  in 
May,  and  the  teamsters  in  January.  Other  strikes  deserving  mention  were  those  of  the 
longshoremen  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  Alaska  to  San  Diego;  the  culinary  workers  and  ship- 
builders in  San  Francisco;  cigar  makers  in  Chicago,  Porto  Rico,  and  Florida;  the  butchers 
in  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Sioux  City;  the  lumber  workers  in  Minnesota  and  Washington; 
the  building  trades  in  Omaha  and  St.  Louis;  the  machinists  in  Milwaukee;  textile  strikes  in 
various  points  in  Rhode  Island;  the  agricultural  laborers  in  Porto  Rico;  and  the  strikes  in 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

In  2,246  strikes  and  94  lockouts  the  employes  were  connected  with  unions;  in  439  strikes 
and  5 lockouts  they  were  unconnected  with  unions;  in  70  strikes  and  1 lockout  they  were  not 
so  connected  at  the  time  of  striking,  but  organized  almost  immediately  thereafter;  in  402 
strikes  and  8 lockouts,  the  relation  of  employes  to  unions  was  not  reported.  In  1915  the 
corersponding  figures  were  798  strikes  and  131  lockouts;  173  strikes  and  3 lockouts;  and  420 
strikes  and  39  lockouts. 

The  causes  of  the  strikes  and  lockouts  were  numerous.  In  few  cases  was  the  cause 
confined  to  one  matter  in  dispute.  The  principal  causes  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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PRINCIPAL  CAUSES  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  1915  AND  1916, 
UNITED  STATES. 


Matter  of  dispute. 

Strikes. 

Lockouts. 

Matter  of  dispute. 

Strikes. 

Lockouts. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

For  increase  of  wages 

1,031 

355 

11 

12 

For  organizing 

1 

12 

For  decrease  of  wages 

32 

97 

2 

10 

Discharge  of  foreman  wanted 

17 

16 

Nonpayment  of  wages 

13 

10 

1 

Because  of  discharge  of  em- 

Increase of  hours 

3 

8 

4 

ployes 

121 

67 

5 

13 

Decrease  of  hours 

107 

73 

2 

7 

Because  of  employment  of 

For  increase  of  wages  and  de- 

nonunion men 

70 

55 

4 

5 

crease  of  hours 

374 

156 

2 

3 

In  regard  to  the  agreement . 

38 

10 

2 

General  conditions 

55 

37 

4 

For  a new  agreement 

35 

12 

3 

Conditions  and  wages 

53 

29 

2 

1 

Discrimination 

9 

8 

Conditions  and  hours 

2 

6 

Sympathy 

32 

16 

1 

1 

Conditions,  wages  and  hours. 

25 

12 

1 

J urisdiction 

19 

28 

Recognition  of  the  union 

257 

66 

21 

17 

Miscellaneous 

116 

99 

7 

22 

Recognition  and  wages 

119 

28 

2 

1 

Not  reported 

540 

215 

33 

62 

Recognition  and  hours 

21 

6 

1 

Recognition,  wages  and  hours 

68 

11 

5 

Totals 

3,157 

1,420 

108 

173 

The  number  of  persons  involved  in  strikes  and  lockouts  in  1915  and  1916  for  the  United 
States  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


NUMBER  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  CLASSIFIED  BY  NUMBER  OF  PER- 
SONS INVOLVED,  1915  AND  1916— UNITED  STATES. 


Group  of  persons- 

Strikes. 

Lockouts. 

involved. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1 to  5 

68 

32 

11 

17 

6 to  10 

82 

57 

2 

13 

11  to  15 

87 

33 

4 

8 

16  to  20 

102 

48 

4 

6 

21  to  25 

61 

25 

2 

7 

26  to  30 

74 

32 

2 

2 

31  to  40 

120 

45 

9 

12 

41  to  50 

112 

50 

4 

9 

51  to  60 

76 

25 

4 

2 

61  to  70 

68 

19 

2 

71  to  80 

53 

29 

4 

81  to  90 

37 

9 

2 

1 

91  to  100 

87 

33 

1 

1 

101  to  125 

70 

44 

2 

5 

125  to  150 

72 

46 

1 

9 

151  to  175 

29 

13 

1 

176  to  200 

113 

52 

1 

6 

201  to  250 

65 

35 

3 

251  to  300 

95 

30 

2 

1 

301  to  350 

43 

15 

2 

Group  of  persons 
involved. 

Strikes. 

Lockouts. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

351  to  400 

58 

18 

1 

1 

401  to  450 

21 

10 

451  to  500 

79 

23 

3 

2 

501  to  600 

60 

19 

1 

601  to  700 

43 

14 

1 

701  to  800 

59 

16 

1 

1 

801  to  900 

17 

8 

1 

1 

901  to  1,000 

43 

12 

2 

1,001  to  1,200 

28 

15 

2 

1,201  to  1,500 

36 

16 

2 

1,501  to  2,000 

35 

10 

2 

2,001  to  3,000 

48 

15 

3,001  to  5,000 

33 

11 

2 

5,001  to  10,000 

33 

9 

1 

10,001  to  30,000 

15 

7 

1 

1 

Over  30,000  

4 

Not  reported 

1,034 

645 

44 

49 

Totals 

3,160 

1,420 

108 

173 

In  2,126  strikes  and  64  lockouts  the  number  of  persons  involved  was  reported  to  be 
1,546,428  and  53,182,  respectively,  or  an  average  of  722  and  831,  respectively.  Omitting 
the  145  strikes  and  4 lockouts,  in  which  the  number  of  persons  involved  exceeded  2,000,  the 
average  number  involved  in  the  remaining  strikes  was  253  and  in  the  lockouts  148.  In 
1915  the  average  number  of  persons  involved  in  872  strikes,  of  less  than  2,000  persons  each, 
was  227  and  in  123  lockouts  it  was  144. 

In  2,749  disturbances  the  number  of  establishments  involved  in  each  was  stated.  In 
each  case  only  one  establishment  was  involved  in  2,313  strikes  and  64  lockouts,  or  86  per 
cent  of  the  disputes  for  which  this  information  was  available;  2 establishments  in  106  strikes 
and  3 lockouts;  3 in  63  strikes  and  5 lockouts;  4 in  28  strikes;  5 in  10  to  65  strikes  and  3 lock- 
outs; 11  to  100  in  78  strikes  and  2 lockouts;  over  100  in  17  strikes  and  2 lockouts. 

RESULTS  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS— UNITED  STATES. 


Result. 

Strikes. 

Lockouts. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

In  favor  of  employers 

471 

128 

21 

16 

In  favor  of  employees 

706 

193 

16 

18 

Compromised  

542 

322 

11 

28 

rrml nvfifis  rAt.nrnpH  npnHiriff  a,rhpitration 

70 

31 

3 

2 

XU  iliyiu J VVO  1 UVU1  11VU  till  

Not  reported 

171 

69 

2 

Total 

1,960 

743 

28 

52 

64 

5 

Strikes  and  Lockouts , 1915-1917. 
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Thirty-seven  strikes  and  17  lockouts  beginning  in  1914  or  former  years  were  settled  in 
1915  and  54  strikes  and  1 lockout  beginning  in  1915  or  former  years  were  settled  in  1916. 
One  hundred  and  forty-nine  strikes  and  31  lockouts  starting  in  1915,  and  248  strikes  and  5 
lockouts  starting  in  1916,  were  believed  to  be  pending  at  the  end  of  tho  year  stated.  In 
addition,  in  172  strikes  and  6 lockouts  starting  in  1915,  and  in  122  strikes  and  6 lockouts 
starting  in  1916,  new  employes  were  hired  and  the  work  became  normal  in  a few  days,  but 
the  bureau  has  no  record  that  these  strikes  were  ever  formally  declared  off. 


DURATIONS  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  UNITED  STATES,  1916-1915. 


Duration. 

Strikes. 

Lockouts. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915 

Less  than  1 day 

36 

15 

1 day 

105 

61 

1 

2 days  

129 

59 

2 

3 days 

105 

56 

1 

1 

4 days 

92 

33 

1 

2 

5 days 

105 

39 

1 

2 

6 days 

67 

29 

3 

1 

7 days 

71 

35 

2 

3 

8 days 

73 

22 

1 

2 

9 days 

41 

15 

2 

1 

10  days  

82 

25 

2 

11  days 

34 

14 

1 

12  days 

26 

7 

1 

12  days 

23 

13 

1 

2 

14  days 

46 

21 

3 

1 

15  to  18  days 

116 

23 

6 

5 

Duration. 

Strikes. 

Lockouts. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

19  to  21  days 

73 

24 

1 

22  to  24  days 

34 

22 

1 

3 

25  to  28  days 

50 

15 

1 

1 

29  to  31  days 

46 

13 

2 

32  to  35  days 

21 

14 

1 

36  to  42  days 

44 

21 

2 

4 

43  to  49  days 

22 

11 

2 

50  to  63  days 

45 

21 

4 

64  to  77  days 

35 

14 

1 

2 

78  to  91  days 

26 

13 

1 

2 

92  to  199  days. 

79 

24 

12 

7 

Over  200  days 

16 

15 

6 

2 

Not  reported 

319 

69 

14 

Totals 

1,960 

743 

53 

64 

The  total  duration  of  these  strikes  was  40,801  days  and  of  the  lockouts  3,375  days,  the 
average  duration  of  the  strikes  being  25  days  and  of  the  lockouts  64  days.  If,  however,  the 
disturbances  lasting  more  than  three  months  are  omitted  from  consideration,  the  average 
was  16  days  for  the  former  and  19  days  for  the  latter.  The  average  duration  of  the  strikes 
ending  in  1915  and  lasting  less  than  3 months  was  15  days  and  of  the  lockouts  27  days. 


NUMBER  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  BY  STATES,  1915  AND  1916. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  1915  and  1916  by 
states;  in  making  comparisons,  the  incompleteness  of  the  figures  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 


State. 

Strikes. 

Lockouts. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

Missouri 

89 

38 

7 

5 

Alabama 

14 

2 

1 

2 

Alaska  

3 

Arizona 

8 

4 

1 

Arkansas 

17 

2 

1 

California 

54 

20 

1 

7 

Canal  Zone 

4 

Colorado 

17 

6 

Connecticut 

129 

145 

1 

8 

Delaware 

12 

14 

District  of  Columbia 

6 

1 

1 

Florida 

9 

Georgia 

8 

9 

2 

Hawaii 

4 

Idaho 

5 

Illinois 

148 

53 

10 

21 

Indiana 

69 

21 

5 

9 

Iowa 

24 

11 

1 

2 

Kansas  

12 

6 

1 

Kentucky 

11 

14 

2 

1 

Louisiana 

7 

3 

1 

1 

Maine  

25 

6 

Maryland 

37 

12 

3 

1 

Massachusetts 

339 

153 

9 

7 

Michigan 

60 

30 

5 

3 

Minnesota 

24 

11 

6 

4 

State. 

Strikes. 

Lockouts. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

Mississippi 

4 

1 

Montana 

13 

3 

1 

Nebraska 

21 

4 

New  Hampshire 

19 

5 

New  Jersey 

224 

191 

6 

9 

New  York 

511 

200 

15 

22 

North  Carolina 

7 

1 

Ohio 

272 

119 

14 

18 

Oklahoma 

23 

5 

1 

Oregon 

22 

6 

1 

1 

Pennsylvania 

564 

149 

8 

15 

Porto  Rico 

23 

12 

2 

Rhode  Island 

75 

38 

1 

2 

South  Carolina 

5 

4 

Tennessee 

24 

4 

2 

3 

Texas 

28 

30 

9 

Utah 

3 

9 

Vermont . 

10 

2 

Virginia 

14 

5 

2 

1 

Washington 

57 

31 

1 

6 

West  Virginia 

39 

24 

1 

3 

Wisconsin 

60 

15 

2 

5 

Wyoming 

1 

Interstate 

4 

1 

Totals 

3,157 

1,420 

108 

173 

The  largest  number  of  disputes  occurred  in  the  leading  manufacturing  states:  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  Massachusetts,  Ohio  and  New  Jersey,  more  than  one-half  of  the  strikes 
being  in  the  first  four  states  named. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  cities  in  which  15  or 
more  disputes  occurred  during  1916,  with  the  number  of  disturbances  occurring  in  the  same 
cities  for  the  year  1915: 
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CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  WHICH  15  OR  MORE  STRIKES  OCCURRED 
IN  1916,  WITH  NUMBER  FOR  1915. 


City. 

Strikes. 

Lockouts. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

St.  Louis 

54 

14 

3 

2 

New  York,  N.  Y 

341 

128 

11 

15 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

73 

36 

1 

6 

Chicago,  111 

71 

25 

15 

Boston,  Mass 

58 

29 

5 

3 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

55 

33 

2 

3 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

45 

21 

2 

Baltimore,  Md 

35 

15 

3 

1 

Newark,  N.  J 

34 

21 

1 

2 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

32 

9 

2 

2 

Springfield,  Mass 

30 

22 

1 

1 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

29 

5 

3 

Detroit,  Mich 

28 

16 

3 

3 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

27 

26 

1 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

27 

3 

1 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

25 

9 

3 

2 

City. 

Strikes. 

Lockouts. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

Kansas  City 

17 

12 

3 

2 

Holyoke,  Mass 

25 

3 

Trenton,  N.  J 

24 

12 

1 

1 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

23 

5 

3 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

21 

51 

1 

2 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

20 

11 

1 

Providence,  R.  I 

20 

15 

1 

Bayonne,  N.  J 

19 

12 

Hartford,  Conn 

19 

18 

1 

Lawrence,  Mass 

19 

4 

Fall  River,  Mass 

16 

7 

2 

Omaha,  Neh 

16 

6 

Portland,  Ore 

16 

6 

i 

Scranton,  Pa 

16 

3 

1 

l 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

15 

2 

The  1914  record  was:  St.  Louis,  14  strikes  and  2 lockouts;  and  Kansas  City,  11  strikes 

and  2 lockouts. 

In  2,691  strikes  and  76  lockouts  the  employes  concerned  in  the  strike  were  men,  in  112 
strikes  women,  in  225  strikes  and  9 lockouts  men  and  women,  and  in  129  strikes  and  23 
lockouts  the  sex  was  not  reported.  In  1915  the  corresponding  figures  were  1,085  strikes 
and  131  lockouts,  37  strikes  and  4 lockouts,  122  strikes  and  15  lockouts,  and  176  strikes  and 
23  lockouts. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  leading  industry 
groups  and  individual  occupations  in  which  the  largest  number  of  strikes  occurred  in  1915 
and  1916.  In  comparing  the  two  years  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  incompleteness 
of  the  figures. 


NUMBER  OF  STRIKES,  THE  UNITED  STATES,  IN  THE  LEADING  INDUSTRIAL 
GROUPS  IN  WHICH  THE  LARGEST  NUMBER  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS 
OCCURRED,  1915  AND  1916. 


Industry. 

Strikes. 

Lockouts. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

Metal  trades 

487 

289 

14 

41 

Mining 

395 

65 

3 

2 

Building  trades 

348 

259 

18 

28 

Textile  work 

222 

93 

3 

7 

Transportation 

205 

20 

4 

1 

Clothing  industries 

187 

131 

5 

13 

Teaming 

94 

33 

6 

2 

Baking 

65 

31 

15 

33 

Iron  and  steel  workers 

67 

33 

Tobacco  industry 

59 

1 

8 

2 

1 

Strikes. 

Lockouts. 

Industry. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

Stone  workers ...  . 

56 

21 

2 

Furniture  industry 

47 

16 

2 

4 

Lnmher  industry 

44 

13 

Paper  manufacturing 

40 

14 

2 

l 

Glass  manufacturing  . . 

39 

15 

2 

Rubber  workers 

34 

10 

1 

1 

Meat  cutting 

32 

7 

2 

Leather  workers 

28 

5 

Printing  and  publishing 

Shipbuilding 

23 

23 

5 

4 

3 

NUMBER  OF  STRIKES  BY  INDIVIDUAL  OCCUPATIONS  IN  WHICH  THE  LARG- 
EST NUMBER  OF  STRIKES  OCCURRED  1915 
AND  1916— UNITED  STATES. 


Occupation. 

Strikes. 

Lockouts. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

Miners,  coal 

367 

55 

3 

2 

Machinists 

236 

167 

8 

16 

Molders 

130 

43 

3 

6 

Teamsters 

94 

32 

6 

2 

Bakers 

65 

31 

15 

33 

Carpenters 

65 

50 

2 

8 

Tobacco  workers 

59 

10 

2 

1 

Street  railway  employes .... 

53 

22 

3 

2 

Building  laborers 

51 

21 

1 

Plumbers  and  steam  fitters. . 

48 

36 

1 

9 

Longshoremen 

48 

18 

1 

Painters 

42 

24 

4 

Paper  makers 

40 

14 

2 

1 

Glass  workers 

39 

15 

2 

Strikes. 

Lockouts. 

Occupation. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

Metal  polishers 

36 

37 

2 

13 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 

34 

12 

1 

1 

Rubber  workers 

34 

10 

1 

1 

Inside  wiremen 

29 

23 

4 

Tailors 

30 

26 

2 

Leather  workers 

28 

5 

2 

Freight  handlers 

26 

19 

Structural  ironworkers 

23 

10 

J 

Boiler  makers 

23 

14 

3 

Corset  makers 

23 

6 

Brickmakers 

20 

8 

1 

Hat  and  Cap  makers 

20 

21 

1 

Sheet  metal  workers 

20 

21 

1 

2 

Brewery  workers  . . . 

19 

18 

2 
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GREATNESS  OF  MISSOURI’S  CHIEF  MANUFACTURING  AND 
POPULATION  METROPOLIS. 


Subject  under  consideration. 

An  estima- 
tion. 

Federal  Census,  1914  and  1909. 

Number  or  amount  for 
years — 

Per  cent 
of 

increase, 

1914-1909. 

1917. 

1914. 

1909. 

Population 

1,000,000 

905,024 

828 , 733 

9.2 

Number  of  establishments 

3,160 

3,090 

2,951 

4.7 

Persons  engaged 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaries  employes 

Wage-earners  (average  number) 

177,200 
2,200 
25,000 
* 150,000 

129,329 

2,110 

20,431 

106,788 

126,453 

2,045 

17,873 

106,535 

2.3 

3.3 
14.3 

0.2 

Primary  horsepower 

Capital 

300 , 000 
$430,000,000 

240,718 

$399,841,035 

228,925 

$356,356,256 

4.8 

12.2 

Salaries  and  wages 

Salaries 

Wages 

$150,000,000 
50 , 000 , 000 
100,000,000 

$94,810,044 

28,322,154 

66,487,890 

$82,157,263 

22,612,726 

59,544,537 

15.4 

25.2 

11.7 

Paid  for  contract  work 

Rent  and  taxes 

$2,000,000 

18,000,000 

$1,258,505 

15,037,465 

Cost  of  materials 

$450,000,000 

$299,003,228 

$266,522,373 

12.2 

Value  of  products 

$750,000,000 

$493,219,710 

$430,170,244 

14.7 

Value  added  by  manufacture 

$300 , 000 , 000 

$194,215,482 

$163,617,871 

18.7 
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STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  ORGANIZED  LABOR,  MISSOURI,  1917. 

Besides  the  street  car  strikes  of  Springfield  in  September,  October  and  November,  1916, 
and  that  in  Kansas  City  in  the  summer  of  1917,  other  serious  labor  disagreements  occurred 
among  the  packinghouse  employes  of  St.  Joseph  and  Kansas  City;  the  lead  miners  of  Flat 
River,  Desloge  and  other  Southeast  Missouri  towns  in  the  immediate  vicinity;  sawmill  and 
wood- working  establishments  of  Morehouse,  New  Madrid  county;  shoe  factory  workers  of 
Moberly;  smelter  employes  of  the  Joplin  zinc  mining  region;  ice,  milk  and  van  drivers  of 
St.  Louis;  machinists  of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  and  one  or  two  other  towns;  steam  fitters 
of  St.  Louis;  maintenance-of-way  employes  of  Lexington;  printers  of  Columbia,  and  among 
other  crafts  of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  In  Jefferson  City,  in  1916  and  1917,  various 
building  trades  employed  on  the  new  Capitol  building  had  several  disagreements  with  con- 
tractors over  daily  time  and  wages  and  the  employment  of  nonunion  men.  From  time  to 
time,  strikes  occurred,  but  these  disagreements  were  speedily  adjusted  in  favor  of  the  work- 
ing men  without  much  loss  of  either  time  or  wages.  On  one  occasion,  when  convicts  were 
put  to  work  wrecking  old  buildings  which  stood  on  a part  of  what  is  the  proposed  park  sur- 
rounding the  state  building,  union  workers  issued  an  ultimatum  that  such  convicts  were 
not  to  work  within  the  enclosed  grounds  until  the  building  was  turned  over  finished,  threat- 
ening a general  strike  unless  these  demands  were  complied  with.  The  Capitol  Building 
Commission  in  arbitrating  the  contention,  ruled  that  the  labor  of  convicts  was  only  to  be 
confined  to  a portion  of  the  new  Capitol  grounds,  outside  of  the  inclosure  where  union  men 
were  working,  and  this  amicably  adjusted  the  grievance. 

An  outbreak  of  lead  miners  and  sympathizers  in  Southeast  Missouri  in  1917  was  due  to 
the  employment  of  too  many  foreigners  in  and  around  lead  mines.  The  fear  had  arisen 
that  they  were  being  employed  to  ultimately  take  the  places  of  American  workers.  After 
many  foreigners  and  their  families  had  been  driven  from  the  section  where  the  outbreaks 
occurred,  state  troops  were  hurried  to  the  scene,  but  they  were  finally  relieved  by  federal 
troops.  By  order  of  Governor  Gardner,  Labor  Commissioner  Lewis  hurried  to  the  scene 
to  assist  in  restoring  order.  An  order  from  the  Federal  Government  that  the  lead  mines 
resume  operation  immediately,  and  that  Americans  be  employed  for  the  higher  grades  of 
work  and  the  foreigners  be  only  used  for  menial,  laborious  tasks,  where  brute  force  was 
needed  more  than  brains,  brought  about  an  adjustment  of  the  troubles.  Some  ringleaders 
in  the  acts  of  violence  which  occurred  before  the  troops  arrived  were  arrested. 

The  Kansas  City  packing-house  troubles  were  confined  chiefly  to  the  packing  houses 
across  the  line  in  Kansas,  but  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  played  a part  for  the  reason  that  most  of 
the  business  of  these  huge  abattoirs  are  conducted  from  there  and  many  of  their  employes 
live  on  the  Missouri  side  of  the  state  line.  The  trouble  was  due  to  a demand  for  better 
working  hours  and  an  increase  in  wages,  which  concessions  were  finally  allowed,  ending  the 
strike  as  quickly  as  it  had  commenced. 


STRIKE  OF  PACKING  HOUSE  EMPLOYES,  ST.  JOSEPH,  1917. 

A strike  of  St.  Joseph  packing-house  employes  was  the  indirect  outcome  of  an  attempt 
to  unionize  all  such  workers  there.  Several  corporations  discharged  men  when  they  dis- 
covered they  were  organizing,  fearing  that  a demand  for  an  increase  in  wages  would  follow 
the  formation  of  such  a union.  An  agreement  was  reached  by  the  company  taking  back 
all  discharged  employes  whether  or  not  they  belonged  to  the  new  union. 

A refusal  of  employers  of  milk- wagon  drivers  in  St.  Louis  to  meet  a demand  for  an  in- 
crease in  wages  brought  on  a strike  there  of  the  unionized  portion  of  that  craft.  Acts  of 
violence  followed  when  employers  put  nonunion  men  to  work  on  the  milk  routes.  Some 
employers  granted  ap  increase  in  wages  and  others  did  not.  A strike  of  ice-wagon  drivers 
followed  a refusal  to  pay  better  wages.  Outbreaks  and  violence  occurred  when  nonunion 
men  were  put  to  work.  The  strikers  returned  to  work  when  they  were  given  an  advance 
in  wages. 

Probably  450  shoe  workers,  300  men  and  150  women,  were  involved  in  a disagreement 
over  wages  and  working  conditions  which  commenced  in  Moberly  in  the  fall  of  1916  and 
which  was  not  finally  adjusted  until  after  the  middle  of  April,  1917.  A refusal  of  employers 
to  meet  a demand  for  a ten  per  cent  increase  in  wages  and  a reduction  of  hours  for  men  from 
ten  to  nine  hours  brought  on  a walk-out.  The  union  involved  belongs  to  the  United  Shoe 
Workers  of  America,  headquarters,  Boston,  Mass.,  Stephen  M.  Walsh,  general  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  John  R.  Oldham,  general  organizer.  This  international  body  is  not  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  Moberly  Commercial  Club  attempted  to 
bring  about  an  adjustment  of  the  trouble  but  failed.  Labor  Commissioner  Lewis  was 
called  in  by  both  sides  to  use  his  efforts  to  bring  about  a compromise.  Several  times  it 
looked  like  an  agreement  had  been  reached  and  that  the  factory  would  again  be  thrown  open 
to  its  former  full  force  of  employes,  but  months  dragged  on  without  a settlement.  After 
concessions  were  made  by  both  sides  it  was  agreed  that  the  trouble  would  end  by  a return 
to  work  on  April  30th. 
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In  Columbia,  Mo.,  a failure  of  employers  to  meet  the  demands  of  printers  for  an  in- 
crease in  wages  brought  about  a strike  and  finally  a lockout.  No  adjustment  of  the  trouble 
has  as  yet  been  possible. 

The  part  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  took,  through  its  traveling  represent- 
atives, in  bringing  about  an  adjustment  in  Missouri  of  contentions  between  dissatisfied 
striking  wage-earners  and  their  employes,  is  related  in  the  table  and  the  chapter  dealing 
with  various  strikes,  which  follow.  Some  of  these  disagreements  were  not  solely  confined 
to  Missouri,  especially  those  of  employes  of  railroads  extending  into  and  through  states  to 
the  South,  North  and  West. 

MISSOURI  LABOR  DISPUTES  HANDLED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPART- 
MENT OF  LABOR,  THROUGH  COMMISSIONERS  OF 
CONCILIATION,  1916  AND  1917. 


Corporation  involved. 


Controversy  between  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad 

andr  signal  men,  St.  Louis 

Wagner  Electric  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Simmons  Saddlery  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Bridge  and  building  department,  St.  Louis  & San 
Francisco  Railroad,  Newburg,  Mo.,  and  West 

Tulsa,  Okla 

Missouri  Pacific — St.  Louis  & Iron  Mountain 
Railroad  Company  and  its  maintenance-of- 

way  employes,  St.  Louis 

Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  mainte- 

nance-of-way  employes,  St.  Louis 

Union  Electric  and  Power  Company,  St.  Louis, 

Mo 

Street  car  men,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

Packing  house  of  Thomas  Ruddy  Company,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo 

Stockyards,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

Western  Union  controversy,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ..... 
Kansas  City  Terminal  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  . . . 

Box  makers,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

Railway  clerks  and  freight  handlers,  fourteen  rail- 
roads entering  Kansas  City,  Mo 

Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  Company  and  Bliss  Syrup 

Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

National  Biscuit  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo .... 
Bag  makers  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.:  Chase  Bag 

Company,  Bemis  Bros.  Bag  Company 

Milk  delivery  drivers,  St.  Louis 

Section  men,  Chicago,  Burlington  & Quincy  Rail- 
road, St.  Louis  to  Burlington,  Iowa 


Workmen  affected. 

How  settled. 

Directly. 

Indirectly. 

60 

Adjusted. 

2,000 

150 

300 

Adjusted. 

51 

14,000 

Adjusted. 

8,000 

Unable  to  adjust. 

65 

75 

Adjusted. 

2,500 

Adjusted. 

400 

300 

2,000 

Adjusted. 

40 

Adjusted. 

225 

38 , 000 

to  40 , 000 

Adjusted. 

550 

800 

Adjusted. 

1,500 

5,000 

Adjusted. 

260 

1,200 

Adjusted. 

200 

1,000 

Adjusted, 

600 

265 

350 

Unable  to  adjust. 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  MISSOURI  ORGANIZED  LABOR,  1916  AND  1915. 


Crafts  which  were 
involved  in  disagreements, 
1916  and  1915. 

Total 

labor 

disagree- 

ments, 

1916. 

Strikes, 

1916. 

Lock- 

outs, 

1916. 

Total 

labor 

disagree- 

ments. 

1915. 

Strikes, 

1915. 

Lock- 

outs, 

1915. 

Total  strikes  and  lockouts 

89 

7 

96 

41 

37 

4 

Miscellaneous  classifications,  totals 

4 

2 

6 

2 

1 

1 

Agricultural  workers 

Bakers 

1 

i 

2 

i 

1 

Barbers 

Brass  and  brass  goods  workers .... 

1 

i 

Brewery  workers 

2 

1 

3 

Brickmakers 

1 

1 

Broom  and  brush  workers 

BUILDING  TRADES,  totals  . 

15 

2 

17 

7 

7 

Bricklayers 

Carpenters 

1 

1 

Electrical  workers 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Lathers • . 

Laborers  and  hodcarriers 

2 

i 

3 

Cement  workers 

1 

1 
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Continued. 


Crafts  which  were 
involved  in  disagreements, 
1916  and  1915. 

Total 

labor 

disagree- 

ments, 

1916. 

Strikes, 

1916. 

Lock- 

outs, 

1916. 

Total 

labor 

disagree- 

ments, 

1915. 

Strikes, 

1915. 

Lock- 

outs, 

1915. 

Painters 

1 

1 

Plasterers 

Plumbers  and  steamfltters 

Roofers 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Sheet-metal  workers 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Structural  iron  workers 

1 

Tile  layers 

Miscellaneous 

6 

6 

1 

1 

Carriage  and  wagon  workers 

Chemical  workers 

2 

Clerks  (retail) 

CLOTHING  TRADES,  totals..  . 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Boot  and  shoemakers 

Button  makers 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Cloak,  waist  and  shirt  makers .... 

Corset  makers 

Hat  and  cap  makers 

Milliners. . .* 

Raincoat  makers 

Shirt  makers 

Children’s  dressmakers 

- 

Ladies’  clothing  makers 

Men’s  clothing  makers 

Tailors 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Coopers 

1 

1 

Electric  and  gas  supply  workers . . 

1 . 

FREIGHT  HANDLING  AND 
TEAMING,  totals . 

10 

1 

11 

5 

4 

1 

Freight  handlers 

Longshoremen 

Teamsters 

10 

1 

1 

5 

4 

1 

FURNITURE  WORKERS, 
totals ....  . 

2 

2 

Cabinet  makers  and  carvers  . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Upholsterers .... 

Occupation  not  specified 

Glass  workers 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Hardware  workers  . 

Horseshoers. . 

Hotel  employes  . 

Iron,  steel  and  wire  workers  . 

Laundry  workers 

3 

3 

Leather  workers 

Lumber  and  timber  workers 

Meat  cutters  and  butchers . . 

6 

6 

METAL  TRADES,  totals 

21 

1 

22 

8 

8 

Blacksmiths 

2 

1 

6 

3 

5 

2 

1 

6 

3 

5 

Boiler  makers .... 

3 

4 

1 

3 

4 
1 

Machinists. . . . 

Metal  polishers.  . 

Molders 

Pattern  makers. . . 

Stove  mounters. . . . 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

Occupation  not  specified 

MINERS,  totals . . 

6 

6 

3 

3 

Coal 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Ore 

3 

3 
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Continued. 


Crafts  which  were 
involved  in  disagreements, 
1916  and  1915. 

Total 

labor 

disagree- 

ments, 

1916. 

Strikes, 

1916. 

Lock- 

outs, 

1916. 

Total 

labor 

disagree- 

ments, 

1915. 

Strikes, 

1915. 

Lock- 

outs, 

1915. 

RAILROAD  EMPLOYES. 

totals 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Trainmen 

Y ardmen 

Clerks 

1 

1 

Shipbuilders 

Stationary  engineers  and  firemen. . 
Steamboat  men 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Street  and  sewer  employes 

Street  railway  employes 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

4 

Telegraph  and  telephone  employes 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

TEXTILE  WORKERS,  totals  . . 

1 

1 

Carpet  makers 

Cotton  and  wool  workers 

Dyers 

1 

1 

Hosiery  and  knitted  goods  workers 
Lace  workers 

Printers 

Silk  workers 

Occupations  not  specified 

Tobacco  workers 

3 

Trunk  and  bag  makers 

Waiters,  cooks  and  bartenders. . . . 
Miscellaneous  workers 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Occupations  not  reported 

MEDIATION  IN  LABOR  DISPUTES  UNDER  WAR  CONDITIONS, 

1917. 

The  number  of  labor  disputes  calling  for  United  States  Government  mediation  increased 
suddenly  and  enormously  with  the  beginning  of  the  war.  A majority  of  the  employers  and 
employes  involved  in  the  industrial  controversies  evinced  a keen  desire  to  secure  the  good 
offices  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  through  its  conciliators,  and  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  machinery  created  under  that  section  of  the  organic  law  of  the  Department, 
the  purpose  of  which  in  this  field  of  its  activities  has  been  the  fostering  of  industrial  peace 
on  the  basis  of  industrial  justice.  During  the  four  years  the  Division  of  Conciliation  has 
been  in  existence  the  foundation  has  been  laid  to  aid  materially  in  the  quick  adjustment  of 
such  disputes.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  intervention  of  an  impartial  third  party 
in  the  person  of  a conciliator  approved  by  the  Department  invariably  has  expedited  the  set- 
tlement of  a dispute  which  had  culminated  in  a strike  or  a lockout.  In  a large  number  of 
instances  the  conciliators  have  been  able  not  only  to  bring  about  an  agreement  in  cases  of 
existing  differences — often  arising  from  misunderstandings — but  to  avert  the  threatened 
strike  altogether. 

The  anxiety  of  the  Government,  particularly  at  this  time,  for  a full  production  from 
mine,  mill  and  factory  in  order  that  the  war  progress  of  the  United  States  and  our  allies 
might  be  unhampered  caused  the  commissioners  of  conciliation  to  strain  every  effort  to 
secure  satisfactory  adjustments  in  all  labor  controversies,  with  the  special  purpose  of  pre- 
venting wherever  possible  any  stoppage  of  work  and  consequent  loss  to  the  country  in  out- 
put and  to  the  workers  in  wages.  Vastly  increased  production  has  thus  been  facilitated.  It 
is  often  the  case  that  employers  refuse  to  deal  with  committees  representing  their  own  em- 
ployes but  even  in  these  instances  there  never  is  a refusal  to  meet  and  discuss  the  merits 
of  the  dispute  with  the  conciliators  of  the  Department.  The  oporptunity  thus  afforded 
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each  side  to  learn,  the  real  position  taken  by  the  other  soon  bears  fruit.  This  knowledge,  or 
glance  over  their  respective  fences,  usually  enables  the  conciliators,  by  tactfully  impressing 
the  mutuality  of  interest  and  such  equity  as  exists  in  their  respective  claims,  to  reconcile 
the  differences. 

FEDERAL  INTERVENTION  AND  ARBITRATION,  MISSOURI  STRIKES,  1917. 

Kansas  City  Street  Car  Strike. — On  August  11,  1917,  the  Department  was  apprised 
by  the  Citizens’  Investigating  Committee,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  of  a strike  of  street  car  em- 
ployes in  that  city.  It  was  reported  that  the  peaceful  conditions  which  had  prevailed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  trouble  had  been  interrupted  by  a conflict  between  strike-breakers  and 
citizens  who  had  expressed  sympathy  for  the  strikers.  Mr.  Fred  L.  Feick  was  assigned  by 
the  Department  as  commissioner  of  conciliation.  Investigation  disclosed  the  fact  that  2,500 
men  had  gone  out  on  a strike  in  support  of  demands  for  recognition  of  their  union  and  for 
better  working  conditions.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  conciliator  in  the  city  all 
efforts  of  the  company  and  officials  of  the  union  to  reach  an  agreement  had  been  without 
avail.  Negotiations  were  opened  immediately  by  Mr.  Feick,  and  numerous  conferences 
were  held.  An  agreement  satisfactory  to  both  sides  was  speedily  reached,  and  the  strike 
was  delared  off.  Letters  from  the  mayor  and  other  prominent  citizens  of  Kansas  City 
hearty  in  praise  of  the  efficient  and  effective  work  performed  by  the  conciliator  were  received 
by  the  Department. 

Kansas  City  Packing  Houses. — The  Department  was  notified  by  telegraph  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  1917,  of  a general  strike  in  the  packing  houses  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  the  contro- 
versy involving  in  all  nearly  16,000  employes,  3,000  of  whom  were  on  strike  at  that  time. 
Mr.  Patrick  Gill  was  detailed  as  conciliator  in  the  case  and  proceeded  promptly  to  the  seat 
of  the  trouble.  The  firms  affected  by  the  strike  were  Armour  & Co.,  Cudahy  & Co.,  Swift 
& Co.,  Morris  & Co.,  Wilson  & Co.,  and  the  Thomas  Ruddy  Packing  Co.  The  points  at 
issue  were  found  to  be  demands  by  the  strikers  for  increases  in  wages,  better  hours  and  the 
right  to  organize.  The  conciliator  was  able  to  secure  conferences  with  the  contending  par- 
ties, and,  the  demands  of  the  strikers  not  being  exorbitant,  an  agreement  was  soon  reached 
in  which  the  employes  secured  an  average  wage  increase  of  about  2 cents  per  hour  and  a 
right  to  organize.  Separate  agreements  were  effected  with  each  of  the  plants  on  strike. 
But  four  days  elapsed  from  the  time  Mr.  Gill  was  instructed  to  proceed  to  Kansas  City 
until  he  reported  an  adjustment  with  all  of  the  plants  involved.  The  speedy  settlement  of 
a controversy  of  this  magnitude,  affecting  the  nation’s. food  supply  in  time  of  war,  is  a con- 
spicuous instance  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Department’s  Division  of  Conciliation. 

Kansas  City,  Mexico  & Orient  Railroad  Shopmen. — A strike  of  machinists,  boiler 
makers,  blacksmiths,  sheet-metal  workers  and  carmen  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  & Orient 
Railroad  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Department  on  September  7,  1917,  by  William 
H.  Johnston,  president  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists.  Mr.  Johnston  re- 
quested the  good  offices  of  the  Department  relative  to  a possible  settlement  of  the  contro- 
versy. On  September  8th  Mr.  Oscar  F.  Nelson  was  assigned  to  act  as  conciliator.  About 
750  men  were  found  to  be  affected  by  the  strike.  The  demands  of  the  men  were  for  an  in- 
crease in  wages  of  6 cents  per  hour  for  mechanics  and  2 y cents  for  apprentices  and  for  the 
reinstatement  in  a body  of  the  men  on  strike.  Investigation  by  Mr.  Nelson  showed  that 
negotiations  had  been  carried  on  between  the  company  and  its  metal-crafts  men  since  May, 
1917,  culminating  in  a strike  on  September  5th.  Conferences  were  held  at  Wichita,  Kan., 
and  at  the  general  offices  of  the  company  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  officials  of  the  road 
pleaded  that  the  company  was  not  financially  able  to  meet  the  demends  of  the  men,  the 
road  being  at  the  time  in  the  hands  of  a receiver.  After  repeated  conferences,  however,  the 
conciliator  received  from  the  officials  of  the  company  a compromise  proposition  which  was 
acceptable  to  the  union  committee.  On  September  14th  the  representatives  of  the  strikers 
called  at  the  office  of  the  company,  and  an  agreement  was  signed,  witnessed  by  Mr.  Nelson. 
The  new  agreement  called  for  an  increase  in  wages  of  6 cents  per  hour  in  Kansas,  5 cents  in 
Oklahoma,  and  3 cents  in  Texas,  these  rates  being  od  a basis  of  the  wages  paid  by  com- 
peting lines.  Both  the  union  committee  and  the  officials  of  the  company  expressed  their 
hearty  appreciation  of  the  Department’s  services  in  connection  with  the  settlement. 

INTERVENTION  AND  ARBITRATION,  FEDERAL  REPRESENTATIVES, 

MISSOURI,  1916. 

Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas  Railroad  Shopmen. — The  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Car- 
men requested  mediation  in  a controversy  which  arose  between  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  Railroad  and  its  car  department  employes.  The  alleged  discharge  of  members  of  the 
union  was  the  paramount  question  involved.  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Myers  was  assigned  as  con- 
ciliator. Nearly  1,500  men  were  found  to  be  directly  affected  by  the  controversy,  while 
double  that  number  threatened  to  become  involved  if  a strike  were  declared.  Investiga- 
tion by  the  conciliator  disclosed  the  fact  that  28  members  of  the  union  had  been  discharged. 
Subsequently  the  shops  at  Denison,  Parsons  and  Kansas,  Tex.,  and  Sedalia,  Mo.,  were 
closed  by  the  company,  throwing  many  men  out  of  work.  Conferences  were  arranged  by 
the  conciliator,  at  which  this  action  by  the  company  was  revoked,  and  the  shops  opened 
again.  Finally  an  agreement  was  reached,  which  proved  satisfactory  to  both  sides  and 
peace  was  restored  in  all  the  shops  of  the  company. 


EAST  ST.  LOUIS  RACE  RIOTS,  1917;  MISSOURI’S 

PART. 


While  the  East  St.  Louis  race  riots  of  early  summer,  1917,  occurred  in  Illinois  and,  there- 
fore, entirely  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Missouri  authorities  and  Missouri  laws,  the  fact 
that  the  scene  of  the  trouble  was  directly  across  the  Mississippi  river  from  St.  Louis,  that  cos- 
mopolitan city  became  vitally  interested  for  the  reason  that  many  colored  men  and  women  in 
their  search  for  a haven  of  safety  and  food  and  shelter,  fled  there  across  the  Missouri-Illinois 
bridges  and  were  publicly  cared  for  until  arrangements  could  be  made  to  send  them  else- 
where. 
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These  refugees,  thankful  that  they  had  escaped  with  their  lives,  left  behind  them  their 
household  furniture  and  all  personal  effects  and  were  penniless  when  they  reached  St.  Louis. 

Just  how  many  negroes  and  others  were  killed  during  the  East  St.  Louis  riots  has  never 
been  fully  determined.  Buildings  and  other  East  St.  Louis  property  to  the  value  of  prob- 
ably a million  dollars  was  destroyed  by  the  fires  which  were  a part  of  the  outbreak. 

St.  Louis  authorities,  after  sheltering  and  feeding  all  of  the  negroes  who  fled  across  the 
river  into  their  city,  finally  managed  to  send  many  back  to  the  southern  states  from  which 
they  had  been  lured  and  they  have  not  since  returned.  The  leaders  in  the  outbreak,  both 
white  and  black  men,  were  arrested,  and  since  then  a number  have  been  convicted  and  sent 
to  the  Illinois  penitentiary,  no  distinction  being  made  as  to  color,  age,  previous  servitude  or 
other  conditions  by  the  jurors  who  sat  at  the  trials. 

The  following  special  article  written  by  Hon.  Samuel  Gompers  for  the  August  number 
of  the  American  Federationist,  constitutes  an  authentic  statement  from  organized  labor  as 
to  the  causes  which  brought  on  the  riots  in  which  negroes  first  killed  policemen  and  then 
were  killed  by  enraged  white  men,  the  outbreak  reaching  such  a stage  that  troops  had  to  be 
hurried  to  the  scene  to  put  an  end  to  the  slaughter  and  the  destruction  of  property.  In- 
cluded in  the  treatise  is  the  result  of  the  official  investigation  which  followed  the  restoration 
of  law  and  order  and  which  was  conducted  by  the  Illinois  state  authorities,  and  also  other 
matters  which  are  of  interest  to  the  present  generation  and  to  future  posterity. 


EAST  ST.  LOUIS  RIOTS— THEIR  CAUSES. 

(By  Samuel  Gompers,  President,  American  Federation  of  Labor.) 

Even  though  occurring  in  a series  of  unprecedented  happenings,  the  recent  race  riots  in 
East  St.  Louis  startled  and  horrified  the  nation.  Mobs  and  riots  do  not  occur  in  a commu- 
nity that  conducts  its  affairs  equitably  and  with  regard  to  the  welfare  and  best  interests  of 
its  people,  but  they  indicate  diseased,  abnormal  conditions  like  festering  sores — inflamed 
by  poisons  and  unwholesome  conditions.  Such  outbreaks  are  disgraceful  and  humiliating 
to  all  citizens  because  they  demonstrate  intellectual  or  moral  incompetence  in  dealing  with 
community  affairs. 

The  American  nation  was  horrified  and  mortified  by  the  brutal  race  riots  recently  occur- 
ring in  East  St.  Louis,  and  we  want  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a similar  disaster  and,  there- 
fore, we  want  to  know  the  causes.  An  investigation  has  disclosed  the  following  conditions: 

Negroes  imported  to  lower  industrial  standards. 

Political  corruption  and  incompetence. 

Absentee  corporation  control. 

Housing  conditions. 

East  St.  Louis  is  a commercial  and  an  industrial  center — there  are  the  packing  plants 
and  stockyards  * * * and  twenty-seven  railroad  lines.  These  corporations  have  their 

offices  in  LaSalle  street,  Chicago,  or  Wall  street,  New  York.  They  employed  many  foreigners 
until  workers  were  called  home  to  their  colors.  They  began  the  policy  of  negro  importation 
from  the  South.  Negro  importation  became  a regular  business — agents  were  sent  throughout 
the  South  who  collected  groups  of  negroes  and  paid  the  railroad  fare  to  East  St.  Louis.  Un- 
signed advertisements  for  negro  workers  to  go  north  appeared  in  the  papers  of  many  local- 
ities. As  a result.  East  St.  Louis  became  a sort  of  convention  center  for  excited,  undis- 
ciplined negroes  who  were  intoxicated  by  higher  wages  than  they  had  ever  known.  Some  of 
these,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Alluminum  Ore  Company,  were  used  as  strike-breakers,  and  the 
element  of  racial  industrial  competition  was  added  to  other  trouble-breeding  influences. 

Low  wage-workers  found  unfamiliar  opportunities  involving  responsibilities  in  living 
and  a social  obligation  for  which  they  were  totally  unfitted  by  experience.  The  city  gov- 
ernment failed  to  supplement  this  deficiency  by  adequate  police  for  either  preventive  or  re- 
pressive purposes.  The  situation  was  due  to  governmental  poverty.  It  is  a matter  of 
common  information  that  conditions  in  East  St.  Louis  made  it  the  gathering  place  for  white 
and  black  outlaws  and  crooks.  The  situation  gave  grave  concern  to  the  citizens  of  the  town. 
All  the  elements  necessary  for  a race  war  had  been  gathered. 

WHEN  VIOLENCE  BECAME  FREQUENT. 

Violence  became  frequent.  Minor  riots  occurred  between  the  whites  and  the  blacks. 
Six  hundred  union  men  marched  to  the  city  hall  and  asked  that  further  importation  of  ne- 
groes be  stopped.  They  wanted  to  avert  a calamity  that  they  knew  was  inevitable  unless 
the  necessary  action  was  taken.  But  the  profit-mad  employers  were  not  checked.  Indus- 
trial friction  and  lawlessness  continued. 

A racial  problem  rarely  becomes  acute  except  through  economic  or  social  friction.  There 
are  few  who  cannot  dispassionately  and  philosophically  consider  racial  difference  when  no 
personal  contact  or  competition  exists.  Inevitable  conflict  comes  through  a clash  of  stand- 
ards— standards  of  work  which  mean  also  standards  of  life. 
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Some  unestablished  cause  precipitated  the  terrible  attack  which  one  race  made  on  the 
other — the  responsibility  for  which  rests  fundamentally  upon  those  who  profited  from  the 
industrial,  social  and  corrupt  political  conditions  in  East  St.  Louis. 

Because  the  uprising  came  at  a time  when  every  effort  was  being  concentrated  to  mo- 
bilize national  good  will  and  co-operation  for  defense  against  a foe  without,  the  Illinois  State 
Council  of  Defense  made  an  investigation  of  the  race  riots.  The  task  was  assigned  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor,  which  made  the  report  printed  below. 

A most  unwarranted  and  most  unjust  effort  has  been  made  to  fasten  responsibility  for 
East  St.  Louis  riots  upon  the  workers.  How  superficial  and  unfounded  is  that  contention 
becomes  apparent  when  serious  effort  is  made  to  knbw  what  contributory  conditions  existed 
and  what  brought  about  the  crisis.  The  official  report  of  the  Illinois  Committee  on  Labor 
of  the  Illinois  Defense  Council  follows: 

REPORT  TO  THE  ILLINOIS  STATE  COUNCIL  OF  DEFENSE  ON  THE  RACE 
RIOTS  AT  EAST  ST.  LOUIS  BY  ITS  COMMITTEE  OF  LABOR. 

At  a meeting  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense  of  Illinois,  held  at  Chicago,  on  June  2, 
1917,  the  chairman  read  before  the  council  telegrams  from  the  mayor  of  East  St.  Louis 
and  from  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Union  of  that  city. 
Both  messages  requested  an  investigation  of  the  race  riots  then  taking  place  there.  The 
council  referred  these  communications  to  its  committee  on  labor  with  directions  to  investi- 
gate. 

Pursuant  thereto  the  labor  committee  met  in  the  city  courtroom  in  East  St.  Louis, 
on  Thursday,  June  7,  1917,  at  9 o’clock  a.  m.  There  were  present,  Chairman  John  H.  Walker 
and  John  H.  Harrison.*  Dr.  Frank  Billings,  the  other  member  of  the  committee,  was  in 
Washington  on  other  business  for  the  council.  William  J.  MacDonald  of  Springfield,  111., 
appeared  as  counsel  for  the  committee. 

This  committee  was  cordially  received  and  was  tendered  the  services  of  all  who  could 
in  any  way  assist.  Nevertheless,  there  was  manifested  an  undercurrent  of  desire  to  mini- 
mize the  disturbance,  its  causes  and  its  consequences.  The  few  days  between  the  time  of  the 
riots  and  the  time  of  investigation  had  brought  about  reaction  in  feeling  due,  doubtless, 
to  the  injury  the  city  in  its- entirety  had  experienced  because  of  the  lawless  demonstrations. 
Indiscriminate  assaults  upon  negroes  had  resulted  in  the  departure  of  the  good  citizens  of 
that  race,  as  well  as  of  the  rmdesirable  ones.  Business  was  suffering  in  proportion.  The 
publicity  the  news  dispatches  of  the  trouble  had,  according  to  citizens,  worked  serious  dam- 
age to  the  good  name  of  the  city  as  an  industrial  center.  However,  no  obstacles  were  placed 
in  your  committee’s  way;  on  the  contrary,  the  mayor  furnished  an  officer  to  serve  sum- 
monses, and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  officially  sent  notice  to  all  of  its  members,  request- 
ing them  to  come  forward  with  any  information  that  might  be  of  value.  The  Trades  Union 
movement,  through  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Trades  Council,  tendered  their  serv- 
ices to  the  committee.  Stenographic  notes  were  taken  of  the  evidence,  all  of  which  was 
taken  under  oath,  and  which  is  hereby  submitted  in  full. 

The  information  obtained  established  that  the  riots  were  due  to  the  excessive  and  ab- 
normal number  of  negroes  then,  and  for  some  months  past,  in  East  St.  Louis.  The  feeling 
against  the  colored  people  originated  in  two  sources,  social  and  labor.  There  was  resent- 
ment that  the  colored  people,  having  overcrowded  their  quarters,  were  spreading  out  into 
sections  of  the  city  regarded  as  exclusively  the  precincts  of  the  white  people.  The  colored 
men,  large  numbers  of  whom  had  been  induced  there  and  who  could  find  no  jobs,  in  their 
desperate  need  were  preventing  desired  improvements  being  made  by  labor,  and  threatening 
the  existing  standards  of  labor,  and  the  white  men  were  resenting  it.  These  facts  were  set 
forth  in  the  mayor’s  first  message  to  the  chairman  of  this  council. 

The  crisis  came  at  a meeting  arranged  by  the  city  council,  to  give  a public  hearing  to 
protests  against  this  situation,  which  had  become  intolerable.  At  that  meeting  inflammable 
speeches,  which  should  have  been  stopped  in  their  midst  by  the  authorities,  were  made — 
immediately  after  that  the  rioting  started. 

CAUSE  OF  THE  RACE  RIOT. 

East  St.  Louis,  with  a population  of  approximately  90,000,  has  had  for  a long  time,  a 
permament  negro  population  of  from  10,000  to  15,000.  This  city  is,  accordingly,  accustomed 
to  the  presence  of  colored  people  in  numbers.  It  is,  therefore,  manifest  that  the  trouble 
was  due  to  the  recent  rapid  influx  of  th^colored  people.  The  evidence  shows  these  came 
mostly  from  the  southern  states.  Estimates  vary  from  6.000  to  15,000  as  the  number  that 
had  come  within  the  past  year  or  so.  Our  investigation  accordingly  took  the  line  of  why 
they  came,  since  discovery  of  that  would  doubtless  suggest  the  remedy. 

For  more  tha  i two  years,  there  has  been  a considerable  migration  north  of  the  southern 
negro.  There  has  been  increased  demand  for  labor  in  the  north  on  account  of  the  great 
numbers  employed  in  plants  devoted  to  war  materials.  This  was  accentuated  by  the  return 
of  some  of  the  foreigners  from  the  nortn  to  their  native  lands  to  take  their  places  in  the  war, 
and  the  complete  stoppage  of  the  former  supply  of  labor  from  those  countries. 

The  negroes  from  the  south  furnish  the  most  likely  supply  to  meet  this  demand,  be- 
cause the  south  pays  them  lower  wages,  works  them  longer  hours,  gives  them  less  consid- 
eration, and  surrounds  them  with  poorer  working  conditions.  This  movement,  so  far  as 
it  is  a result  of  this  condition,  is  a readjustment  of  the  equilibrium  of  population  in  accord- 
ance with  present  economic  law,  and  so  far  as  this  is  true,  no  issue  can  be  taken  with  it. 

But  this  committee  finds  that  the  situation  in  East  St.  Louis  differs  so  much  in  degree 
from  the  situation  in  most  other  cities,  that  it  could  not  be  explained  as  a result  of  ordinary 
operations.  That  East  St.  Louis,  accustomed  as  it  is,  to  the  presence  of  colored  people, 
could  stage  a racial  outbreak,  argues  that  a cause  different  than  ordinary  migration  of  col- 
ored labor  was  operative. 

Such  a cause  was  definitely  established  by  evidence.  It  was  sjiown  that  extensive  ad- 
vertising had  been  done  in  southern  newspapers,  setting  forth  the  allurements  in  East  St. 
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Louis  in  the  way  of  abundant  work,  short  hours,  and  high  wages,  good  conditions  and  treat- 
ment. Labor  agents  were  also  shown  to  have  been  very  active  in  the  south.  They  had 
gone  about  soliciting  the  movement  of  colored  men  to  East  St.  Louis.  They  had  invited 
colored  men  to  assemble  in  groups  of  ten  in  order  to  get  cheaper  railroad  rates.  Excursions 
by  train  and  by  steamboat  were  offered  cheaper  for  the  round  trip  than  the  regular  one-way 
fare  would  amount  to.  That  such  things  were  being  done,  was  recited  in  the  local  press  of 
East  St.  Louis  continually  for  many  weeks,  and  seemed  never  to  be  denied. 

A peculiarity  of  this  campaign  for  the  importation  of  unskilled  labor  to  East  St.  Louis 
was  its  anonymous  character,  a fact  in  itself  suspicious.  There  appear  in  all  newspapers  over 
the  country  almost  daily,  advertisements  for  labor  in  some  place  or  other,  which  are  signed 
by  those  who  want  the  employes.  Such  advertisements,  of  course,  are  legitimate.  But  it 
seems  strange  that  the  extensive  territory  of  the  south  should  be  covered  by  a propaganda 
urging  migration  to  East  St.  Louis,  and  at  the  same  time  that  these  advertisements  should 
not  only  be  signed  by  no  one,  but  that  they  should  not  designate  any  paticular  plant,  of 
which  there  are  many  large  ones  in  East  St.  Louis,  that  required  additional  labor.  Like- 
wise, labor  agents  were  equally  mysterious.  It  was  related  that  these  labor  agents  would 
assemble  carloads  of  negroes  and  start  north  accompanying  them.  At  convenient  points 
these  agents  would  leave  the  car  with  the  remark  that  they  had  telegrams  to  send,  or  would 
get  a lunch.  They  never  came  back,  and  the  train  pulled  out  without  them.  The  negroes 
were  thus  left  to  shift  for  themselves  upon  their  arrival  at  East  St.  Louis;  to  find  work  as 
they  could  and  quarters  as  they  might. 

ATTEMPTS  TO  STOP  NEGRO  INFLUX. 

The  evidence  warrants  the  conclusion  that  there  was  an  extensive  campaign  to  induce 
negroes  in  great  numbers  to  come  to  East  St.  Louis.  Such  campaign  had  required  consider- 
able financing,  and  its  backers  took  pains  to  be  unknown.  Official  recognition  of  these  cir- 
cumstances was  taken  in  a resolution  introduced  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  by  M.  V. 
Joyce,  its  vice-president,  ten  days  before  the  race  riots  occurred.  The  resolution  sets  forth 
the  things  here  related,  and  urges  that  steps  be  taken  to  discontinue  the  practice  and  to 
“Employ  every  legitimate  means  to  prevent  the  influx  of  negroes  into  East  St.  Louis,  and 
thereby  take  every  precaution  against  crime,  riot  and  disorder  generally.”  The  resolution 
was  laid  upon  the  table  by  the  directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  pending  the  for- 
warding to  every  member  a copy.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  East  St.  Louis  has  within 
its  membership  the  most  influential  and  the  most  important,  industrially,  of  its  citizen- 
ship. This  resolution  was  never  acted  upon.  Its  nonaction  at  a time  when  the  very  atmos- 
phere was  charged  with  tense  feeling  is  in  line  with  the  anonymous  character  of  the  influence 
bringing  the  extraordinary  influx  of  negroes  into  East  St.  Louis. 

As  a result  of  the  intense  public  interest  and  general  discussion  of  the  situation  before 
and  after  the  riots,  this  committee  was  confronted  with  many  unverified  statements  as  to 
conditions  existing  with  relation  to  the  matter  to  be  investigated.  It  was  urged  that  dur- 
ing the  previous  year  there  had  been  industrial  troubles  in  several  of  the  plants  of  the  city, 
and  that  employers  had  brought  about  the  extraordinary  influx  of  colored  men  to  have  a 
surplus  of  labor  and  thus  defeat  the  contentions  of  their  employes.  It  was  alleged  that 
employers  had  had  meetings  to  arrange  a program  of  importation  of  the  southern  negroes 
and  that  the  larger  employers  of  the  city  had  collectively  been  responsible.  The  managers 
of  all  the  larger  industries  of  the  city  were- examined,  and  all  denied  any  collusion,  or  knowl- 
edge of  the  campaign  conducted  in  the  south  to  bring  negroes  to  East  St.  Louis.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  these  managers  were  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  surplus  of  labor, 
and  the  force  of  motive  points  in  their  direction.  Fixing  the  actual  personal  responsibility, 
while  it  might  be  desirable,  adds  nothing  at  this  point.  This  Council  of  Defense  is  a body 
organized  to  promote  the  country’s  war  interests,  and  to  pursue  the  research  for  responsi- 
bility further  along  this  line  would  not  serve  the  purpose  of  this  council.  The  condition 
was  there,  no  matter  how  it  was  brought  about,  or  by  whom. 

Since  this  council  is  a war  body,  its  endeavors  must  have  a relationship  to  the  war. 
A harmonious  nation  is  necessary  to  successful  prosecution  of  war.  The  situation  at  East 
St.  Louis,  its  causes  and  its  consequences,  contains  a lesson  and  a warning  valuable  for  guid- 
ance in  relation  to  the  war.  To  get  the  maximum  of  efficiency  for  success  in  this  war,  there 
must  be  harmony  between  capital  and  labor,  between  employer  and  employe.  They  must 
face  the  future  with  an  equal  degree  of  patriotism,  Organized  labor,  in  its  national  central 
body  has,  by  formal  action,  inaugurated  a policy  of  suspending  or  avoiding  strikes  as  far  as 
possible.  It  thus,  as  far  as  possible,  waives  its  right  of  aggression  in  making  the  best  bar- 
gain possible  for  its  services.  This  is  a most  patriotic  attitude,  but  in  all  reason  it  cannot 
be  expected  to  maintain  that  spirit,  unless  met  half  way  by  the  employing  class.  If  labor 
exerts  every  influence  possible  to  avoid  industrial  strife,  then  capital  must  do  the  same 
thing,  and  must  do  nothing  to  impair  existing  standards  of  labor. 

SURPLUS  LABOR  CAUSED  STRIFE. 

To  import  a surplus  of  labor  will  promote  strife  rather  than  repress  it.  To  so  act  is  not 
to  meet  labor  half  way.  Labor  has  declared  a truce,  to  whatever  extent  such  may  be  pos- 
sible, and  the  employer  will  be  the  opposite  of  a patriot  if  he  does  not  do  the  same.  Labor 
has  set  a partiotic  pace  which  should  challenge  a partiotic  rivalry  from  the  employer.  I he 
partiotic  spirit  of  labor  thus  far  has  given  the  government  rich  promise  as  to  what  extent 
it  may  be  depended  upon.  This  committee,  therefore,  recommends  the  following: 

First:  That  the  widest  publicity  be  given  to  the  situation  at  East  St.  Louis  through  the 

Council  of  National  Defense,  and  through  the  respective  State  Councils  of  Defense,  that 
the  danger  in  the  situations  of  this  kind  may  be  made  apparent  to  the  south  and  the  indus- 
trial centers  of  the  north,  to  ther  end  that  migration  of  the  southern  negroes  may  be  dis- 
couraged before  other  outbreaks  of  a similar  nature  occur. 

Second:  That  migration  of  any  class  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  be 

allowed  to  flow  along  natural  lines,  that  the  equilibrium  of  population  may  not  be  disturbed; 
that  the  severest  condemnation  should  be  visited  upon  those  who  undertake  to  promote 
any  artificial  movement  of  population,  because  such  artificial  movement  is  sure  to  result 
in  friction,  and  now  more  than  ever  should  friction  be  avoided.  . .. 

Third:  That  the  problems  of  shifting  labor  where  labor  is  needed  during  the  war, 

be  handled  by  the  various  State  Councils  of  Defense,  in  conjunction  with  the  Council  or 
National  Defense,  in  connection  with  those  responsible  officers  of  the  labor  movement  who 
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are  daily  showing  their  patriotism  in  endeavoring  to  restrain  industrial  strife,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  Department  of  Labor  of  the  United  States  and  similar  departments  of 
the  states.  It  is  anticipated  that  if  this  is  done  that  labor  can  be  shifted  to  where  it  is  needed 
with  sole  reference  to  the  benefit  of  industry  as  well  as  the  workers  themselves,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

We  believe  such  arrangement  will  be  productive  of  the  greatest  co-operation  and  har- 
mony between  labor  and  the  employing  interests,  and  these  must  work  during  the  period 
of  this  war  in  harmony,  and  in  mutual  recognition  of  each  other’s  rights  and  responsibilities 
in  order  to  preserve  the  life  of  democracy  and  maintain  the  honor  of  our  country. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Labor  Committee,  the  State  Council  of  Defense, 

By  J.  H.  Walker,  Chairman. 

Jno.  H.  Harrison. 

Chicago,  111.,  June  30,  1917. 

RACE  PROBLEMS  HARBOR  GERMS. 

Let  no  community  assume  an  attitude  of  self-righteousness  toward  the  terrible  violence 
that  has  brought  shame  and  horror  to  East  St.  Louis  and  to  our  whole  nation.  If  the  same 
conditions  were  permitted  to  exist  in  any  other  locality,  the  same  rioting  may  be  expected. 
Race  problems  are  serious  even  when  approached  with  intelligence  and  always  harbor  germs 
of  danger.  This  is  why  the  organized  labor  movement  tries  tq  protect  workers  from  indus- 
trial competition  with  another  race,  particularly  one  with  lower  standards. 

It  is  particularly  timely  that  this  warning  be  considered  now  that  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  destroy  the  legislation  that  protects  workers  against  competition  with  coolie  stand- 
ards of  work  and  life.  Our  nation  is  in  the  fight  for  democracy  and  is  ready  to  pour  out 
lives  and  treasure  freely  and  ungrudgingly  for  human  freedom.  Victory  means  wonderful 
opportunity  but  it  must  be  a victory  for  American  people  as  a whole. 

All  students  know  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  its  officers  and  advocates 
have  valiantly  stood  in  defense  and  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  all  workers — all  our  people — 
white  and  black,  but  no  one  can  blind  the  people  to  the  fact  that  the  negroes  became  the 
conscious  and  unconscious  victims  to  the  profit-mongers,  aided  and  abetted  by  a corrupt 
gang  of  East  St.  Louis  politicians  and  grafters. 

In  connection  with  this  situation,  an  article  by  W.  S.  Carter,  president  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  published  in  the  official  journal  of  that  organ- 
ization, is  of  especial  significance.  We  quote  the  portion  which  shows  that  the  problem  is 
a general  and  a fundamental  one  and  of  concern  to  all  workers: 

“ Through  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a short-sighted  policy  some  operating  railroad  officials 
have  assumed  the  attitude  that  a negro  employe  is  not  entitled  to  the  same  consideration  as  a 
white  man. 

“ During  the  western  arbitration  of  firemen  and  hostlers  in  1910,  but  few  railroads  partici- 
pating in  that  wage  movement  employed  negroes  in  any  capacity,  but  some  such  roads  that  did 
employ  negro  firemen,  failed  or  refused  to  piace  the  arbitration  award  in  effect  so  far  as  it  affected 
negro  firemen  and  hostiers. 

“In  the  last  western  wage  movement  of  engineers,  firemen  and  hostlers,  certain  railroads 
assumed  that  negro  firemen  couid  not  participate  in  the  arbitration  and  the  discussion  over  this 
matter  makes  up  an  important  feature  of  the  official  records  of  that  arbitration.  Subsequent  to 
this  western  arbitration,  certain  railroads  did  not  hestitate  to  enforce  their  dictum  that  negro  fire- 
men were  not  entitled  to  any  of  the  benefits  of  an  arbitration  conducted  under  the  provisions  of 
the  federal  law. 

“During  the  more  recent  national  eight-hour  movement,  certain  railroads  absolutely  refused 
t ) permit  the  national  conference  committee  of  the  railways  to  represent  the  negro  firemen,  hostlers 
and  brakemen,  and  now  the  same  railroads  contend  that  the  negroes  are  not  entitled  to  participate 
in  the  settlement  of  the  eight-hour  matter  reached  at  New  York.  It  is  doubtful  if  these  railroads 
will  permit  a negro  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  Adamson  law. 

“ And  now  it  is  reported  that  negroes  are  being  imported  from  the  south  to  take  the  places  of 
white  firemen  and  other  employes  in  the  north.  Evidently,  the  purpose  of  the  railroads  is  to  de- 
stroy the  influence  of  white  men's  labor  organizations.'' 

The  way  to  prevent  riots  is  to  establish  justice.  Negroes  were  brought  to  this  country 
through  injustice — -that  their  labor  might  be  exploited.  Those  innocent,  helpless  slaves 
have  had  a terrible  vengeance  in  the  race  problem  the  American  people  must  meet.  Sim- 
ilar exploitation  of  the  workers  of  any  other  race  would  inevitably  lead  to  similar  results. 


ORGANIZED  LABOR,  HANNIBAL,  1917. 

Hannibal  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly  of  Hannibal,  Mo.,  had  affiliated  with  it  in  late 
1917,  all  union  painters,  machinists,  iron  molders,  cigarmakers,  electrical  workers,  musi- 
cians, printers  and  pressmen,  barbers,  stove  mounters  and  other  unionized  crafts,  including 
the  Women’s  Union  Label  League.  The  1917  officers  of  the  central  body  were: 

Officers,  1917,  Hannibal  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly. — Harry  Wilber,  president:  Wil- 
liam Barger,  vice-president:  B.  F.  Brown,  corresponding  and  recording  secretary:  James 
Kearns,  financial  secretary-treasurer,  and  George  Lavoo,  sergeant-at-arms.  Trustees,  1917, 
J.  W.  Niday,  Arch  Little,  B.  F.  Brown. 

The  1917  delegates  to  the  central  body  and  the  craft  they  represented,  were: 

Painters. — L.  A.  Sweatman,  C.  E.  Mueller,  W.  C.  Tanner,  R.  H.  Riney,  Wallace  Lear. 

Machinists. — O.  D.  Drummond,  H.  L.  Wilber,  A.  C.  Hook,  F.  E.  Spencer,  G.  R.  Mosley 
and  G.  E.  Franke. 

Iron  Molders. — L.  Beckner,  Albert  Miller,  H.  B.  Deaton,  Arch  Little  and  C.  B.  Gordon. 
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Cigarmakers. — F.  B.  McMurphy,  G.  A.  Siodler,  L.  Corcoran,  H.  Farmer  and  John 
Eichenberger. 

Electrical  Workers. — C.  Cox,  J.  E.  Selvey,  A.  Brown,  J.  A.  Cady  and  Fred  Constable. 

Musicians. — J.  T.  Rose,  F.  C.  Hughlett,  J.  A.  Kearney,  C.  J.  Murphy  and  T.  V.  Holmes. 

Women's  Union  Label  League. — Mesdames  L.  Becker,  Albert  Miller,  Frank  Cramer, 
Arch  Little  and  Roy  Wright. 

Barbers. — W.  F.  Barger,  Fred  Mirtzwa,  Charles  Varney,  W.  Robinson  and  W.  W. 
Fisher. 

Stove  Mounters. — J.  M.  Reynolds,  J.  C.  Bell,  G.  E.  Bund,  I.  J.  Walters  and  H.  H. 
Jacobsmeyer. 

Foundrymen. — L.  R.  Fowler,  A.  C.  Long,  Julius  Ketter,  Joe  Honeck  and  L.  Taylor. 

A weekly  labor  paper,  the  Hannibal  Labor  Press,  B.  F.  Brown,  editor,  is  published  in 
Hannibal  in  the  interest  of  organized  labor. 

Officers,  1918,  Hannibal  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly. — President,  W.  F.  Barger,  Bar- 
bers’ Union  No.  271;  vice-president,  A.  Broemmer,  Metal  Polishers’  Union  No.  137;  record- 
ing secretary,  B.  F.  Brown,  Typographical  Union  No.  88;  secretary-treasurer,  August  Schick, 
Metal  Polishers’  Union  No.  137;  sergeant-at-arms,  J.  C.  Bell,  Stove  Mounters’  Union  No.  15. 

Trustees. — J.  W.  Niday,  Carpenters’  Union  No.  607;  Arch  Little,  Iron  Molders’  Union 
No.  142;  H.  H.  Jacobsmeyer,  Stove  Mounters’  Union  No.  15. 

The  foundry  workers  of  Hannibal  organized  in  the  latter  part  of  1917,  forming  a Foun- 
drymen’s  Union.  The  officers  elected  are:  President,  C.  F.  Wilson;  vice-president  and 

treasurer,  L.  Taylor;  secretary,  L.  R.  Fowler. 

The  unionized  railroadmen  of  Hannibal,  bricklayers,  stonemasons  and  some  other 
crafts,  while  not  affiliated  with  the  Hannibal  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly,  work  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  organization. 


SEDALIA  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR,  1917  AFFILIATIONS. 

Sedalia  has  a central  body,  the  Sedalia  Federation  of  Labor,  with  which  are  affiliated 
all  unions  and  locals  which  have  national  and  international  organizations  belonging  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  Sedalia  labor  headquarters  are  at  313  and  315  South 
Lamine  street  and  the  central  body  meets  there  on  the  first  and  third  Wednesdays  of  each 
month.  Edward  Mullaley,  640  East  Broadway,  is  secretary,  and  W.  J.  Mason,  president. 

The  Building  Trades  Council  meets  every  Wednesday  night  at  Labor  Temple.  The 
1917  president  was  W.  W.  Lilliston,  505  North  Grand  avenue,  and  secretary- treasurer,  W.  E. 
Loges. 

The  1917  list  of  Sedalia  labor  unions,  whether  affiliated  or  not  with  the  Sedalia  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  together  with  name  and  postoffice  address  of  the  secretary  of  each,  follows: 

Railway  Equipment  Painters  No.  826  (Mo.  Pac.). — President,  William  Dierkes;  record- 
ing secretary,  William  C.  Martin,  318  West  Sixteenth  street;  financial  secretary,  D.  L.  Roe, 
1315  South  Lamine  street. 

Painters  and  Decorators  No.  786. — President,  E.  M.  Hays,  204  East  Boonville  street; 
financial  secretary,  E.  E.  Leiter,  519  West  Third  street;  treasurer,  S.  W.  Branstetter,  1310 
East  Fifth  street;  business  agent,  Rex  Rhodes,  407  East  Broadway. 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen,  Prairie  Queen  Lodge  No.  18. — Secretary,  George 
Yeager,  112  West  Third  street. 

Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers’  International  Alliance  No.  333. — President,  F. 
Wolf;  corresponding  secretary,  A.  W.  Myer,  501  North  Stewart. 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen  No.  78. — President,  C.  P.  Lewis, 
Tenth  and  Engineer  streets;  secretary,  H.  F.  Egdorf,  635  East  Tenth  street. 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen  No.  43. — President,  George  Fall;  financial  secretary, 
W.  E.  McKinley,  405  East  Fifth  street. 

Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers  No.  54. — President,  R.  R.  Kranefield;  corre- 
sponding secretary,  D.  E.  Elliott,  205  East  Boonville;  financial  secretary,  J.  W.  Crowder. 

International  Association  of  Machinists  No.  71. — President,  H.  Eschbacher;  recording 
secretary,  J.  A.  White;  financial  secretary,  Robert  Tyson,  1300  East  Sixth  street;  treasurer, 
Peter  Hurley. 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  No.  556. — Chief  engineer,  Fred  Asplener,  118 
West  Seventh  street;  secretary-treasurer,  C.  S.  Blackmar,  520  West  Fourth  street,  Sedalia, 
Mo. 

BRICKLAYERS  AND  MASONS  OF  SEDALIA. 

Bricklayers’  and  Masons’  International  Union  of  North  America  No.  14. — President, 
Fred  Doty;  secretary,  Samuel  Otis,  623  North  Prospect  street. 

Brotherhood  of  Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Ship  Builders  of  America,  Royal  Lodge  No. 
113. — President,  E.  R.  Money;  corresponding  secretary,  George  J.  Delvlin,  508  East  Fourth 
street;  financial  secretary,  Charles  R.  Hall,  223  East  Sixth  street. 

Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America  No.  1792. — President,  Allah  Russell;  recording  sec- 
retary, W.  R.  Gibbs,  1507  South  Moniteau;  financial  secretary,  F.  E.  Brerden,  510  North 
Moniteau  street. 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen. — President,  E.  P.  Dowding,  1009  Martin  avenue, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  4;  corresponding  secretary,  T.  V.  Money,  411  South  Engineer  street;  financial 
secretary,  L.  C.  Corson,  1311  East  Eleventh  street. 

Journeymen  Barbers  No.  259. — President,  T.  O.  Sisson,  501  South  Ohio;  corresponding- 
financial  secretary,  L.  E.  Shoemaker,  Antlers  Barber  Shop;  recording  secretary,  H.  M.  Moser, 
220  South  Ohio. 

Federation  of  Musicians  No.  22. — President,  A.  M.  Parks,  107  East  Main  street;  corre- 
sponding secretary,  G.  F.  Bryan,  619  South  Ohio  street;  financial  secretary,  E.  N.  Kauff- 
man, 612  South  Ohio  street;  treasurer,  T.  H.  Yount,  American  Exchange  Bank. 

Retail  Clerks’  Protective  Association  No.  90. — President,  J.  W.  Raines;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Carson  Meredith,  815  West  Third  street. 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  No.  51. — Chief  engineer,  W.  L.  Hunnicutt,  411 
East  Third  street;  secretary- treasurer,  J.  E.  Lydick,  500  East  Fifth  street. 

Plumbers  and  Steamfitters  No.  426.- — President,  B.  E.  Bailey,  406  East  Fourteenth 
street;  corresponding  secretary,  Frank  Rippey,  401  East  Fifteenth  street. 
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Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  No.  178. — Chief  engineer,  C.  W.  Games;  corre- 
sponding secretary,  C.  W.  Goodin,  302  West  Third  street. 

Switchmen’s  Union  of  North  America  No.  20. — President,  J.  M.  Egan;  secretary,  G.  E. 
Wilson,  420  East  Eleventh  street;  journal  agent,  M.  M.  Crane,  East  Saline  street. 

Railway  Equipment  Painters  No.  361  (M.,  K.  & T.). — President,  J.  S.  Boyd;  financial 
secretary,  W.  H.  North,  903  South  Lamine  street. 

Queen  City  Division  No.  60,  O.  R.  C. — C.  W.  Neely,  chief  conductor,  1010  South  Wash- 
ington street;  O.  E.  Parsons,  secretary-treasurer ; financial  secretary,  F.  E.  Breeden,  510 
North  Moniteau  street. 

Cigarmakers’  International  Union  of  America  No.  233. — President,  C.  F.  Leuking;  re- 
cording and  financial  secretary,  Clyde  M.  Brown,  114  East  Third  street. 

Federation  of  Railway  Employes  of  Sedalia,  Mo. — President,  T.  Y.  Money;  vice-presi- 
dent, H.  C.  Repper;  secretary-treasurer,  W.  H.  Sims. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  No.  266. — President,  Milo  Spahr,  310 
West  Tenth  street;  financial  secretary,  F.  W.  Miley,  Twentieth  and  Washington  streets; 
corresponding  secretary,  R.  R.  Cunningham,  1507  East  Seventh  street. 


ORGANIZED  STAGE  EMPLOYES  OF  SEDALIA. 

International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employes  No.  135. — President,  Hugh  Britt; 
corresponding  secretary,  O.  A.  Martin,  306  East  Second  street;  financial  secretary,  Charles 
M.  Reynolds,  Sedalia  Theater. 

Machinists’  Helpers’  Local  No.  884. — President,  J.  J.  Lane;  corresponding  secretary, 
G.  R.  Tyler,  720  West  Third  street;  financial  secretary,  D.  H.  Jones,  609  North  New  York 
avenue. 

Journeymen  Tailors  No.  6. — President,  M.  Evers,  1233  West  Main  street;  secretary- 
treasurer,  George  H.  Hannefield,  1810  South  Ohio  street. 

Sedalia  Branch  Local  of  St.  Louis  Pattern  Makers’  League  of  North  America. — W.  E. 
Mock,  secretary-treasurer,  421  East  Sixth  street. 

Ladies’  Auxiliary,  I.  A.  M.,  Golden  Rod  Lodge  No.  36. — President,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Tyson, 
1300  East  Sixth  street;  financial  secretary,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Babb,  1528  East  Fifth  street. 

Sedalia  Federation  of  Labor. — W.  J.  Mason,  President,  1409  West  Fifth  street;  P.  E. 
Mullaley,  secretary-treasurer,  648  East  Broadway. 

United  Brewery  Workers  No.  379. — President,  Frank  Kirby;  vice-president,  Phillip 
Stetzenbach;  secretary-treasurer,  Earl  Eakin,  311  North  Grand  avenue. 

Typographical  Union  No.  206. — President,  W.  L.  Brummett,  1700  South  Harrison; 
corresponding  secretary,  J.  P.  Hurtt,  box  84a,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 

Bartenders’  Union  No.  823. — President,  Charles  Reams;  financial  secretary,  Herman 
Bruegging. 

Blacksmiths  No.  27. — President,  J.  T.  Cross;  corresponding  secretary,  L.  Gantert,  1121 
East  Tenth  street;  financial  secretary,  L.  G.  Wear,  1419  South  Osage. 

Operative  Plasterers’  and  Cement  Finishers’  Local  No.  351. — -President,  F.  S.  Sar- 
gent; C.  R.  Brown,  financial  secretary,  1901  East  Sixth  street;  secretary,  J.  Rynard,  615 
North  Quincy. 

Laundry  Workers’  Union  No.  63. — -President,  Mrs.  Etta  Sanders;  recording  and  finan- 
cial secretary,  Miss  Daisy  Trout,  414  North  Hurley. 

Independent  Blacksmiths  No.  27. — President,  R.  M.  Fisher;  corresnonding  secretary, 
Charles  Schlaffer,  Wilkerson  and  Quincy;  financial  secretary,  P.  W.  Gulick,  109  Harrison. 


THE  RANKIN  TRADE  SCHOOL  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Upper  left  corner — Scene  in  one  of  the  lathe  rooms,  1917. 
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ORGANIZED  LABOR,  LEXINGTON,  MO.,  1917. 

The  1917  Officers  of  the  Lexington  Central  Labor  Union  were  Martin  Strobel,  president, 
and  Tom  Resenall,  secretary.  Affiliated  with  this  Lexington  central  body  are  the  Barbers, 
S.  H.  Farron,  president,  and  O.  S.  Baker,  secretary;  Brewery  Workers — Ben  Burnstein, 
president,  and  James  Caldwell,  secretary;  Bartenders — Mike  Conners,  president,  and  M.  C. 
Cramer,  secretary-treasurer;  Carpenters — Archibald  Bruce,  president,  and  Bradley  Sanders, 
secretary;  Mine  Workers,  local  No.  171 — James  C.  Stapleton,  president,  and  W.  R.  Douglas, 
secretary;  Mining  Workers’  local  No.  1827 — Luther  Green,  president,  and  Grover  C.  Squires, 
secretary. 

These  organizations,  through  their  international  bodies,  are  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  are  also  members,  directly,  through  delegates,  and  indirectly, 
through  the  Lexington  Central  Labor  Union,  of  the  Missouri  State  Federation  of  Labor. 


CENTRAL  BODIES,  ORGANIZED  LABOR,  KANSAS  CITY,  1917. 

Many  of  the  organized  crafts  of  Kansas  City  have  central  organizations  which  look 
after  the  welfare  of  their  members,  discharge  all  obligations  of  their  affiliated  unions,  see 
that  all  requirements  of  contracts  are  lived  up  to  by  both  employers  and  members  of  the 
locals,  procure  employment  for  the  unemployed,  and  dispose  of  other  matters  of  vital  in- 
terest to  unionism.  The  headquarters  for  organized  labor  in  Kansas  City  is  in  the  Labor 
Temple  at  Fourteenth  and  Woodland  streets,  a handsome  edifice  erected  probably  ten  years 
ago  out  of  a fund  which  was  contributed  by  the  union  men  of  that  city.  No  saloon  is  al- 
lowed in  the  building,  which  is  strictly  modern  and  fully  equipped  for  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  destined.  The  1918  members  of  the  Labor  Temple  Association,  the  body  which  has 
charge  of  the  building,  are: 

President,  James  O.  Harvey;  vice-presideht,  C.  F.  Morrison;  secretary,  George  Allison; 
statistician  and  librarian,  J.  F.  Johnson;  sergeant-at-arms,  Fred  Devany;  custodian,  David 
Ring. 

Board  of  Directors. — William  E.  Lynch,  chairman;  John  T.  Reilly,  treasurer;  James 
Clark,  secretary;  and  William  H.  Brooks,  John  Y.  Voorhees,  Frank  Shobe,  A.  Hornbostel. 

Joint  Executive  Board,  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employes  and  Bartenders. — President, 
William  F.  Daley;  secretary -treasurer,  Edward  L.  Hiles;  office,  207  East  Fourteenth  street. 

Joint  Executive  Board,  United  Brewery  Workmen. — ’Secretary,  William  Sinclair;  office 
Labor  Temple. 

Railway  Crafts  Council. — -Secretary,  H.  F.  Liley;  office,  Labor  Temple. 

Union  Label  League. — Secretary,  Herman  Winter;  office,  Labor  Temple. 

Kansas  City  Central  Labor  Union. — -President,  Herman  Winter;  vice-president,  E.  F 
Michael;  secretary  and  business  representative,  John  T.  Smith;  financial  secretary-treasurer 
George  Allison;  chaplain*  W.  S.  Bundy;  sergeant-at-arms,  Joseph  A.  Gallagher. 

Executive  Board. — Sarah  Green,  J.  C.  Snyder,  Charles  B.  Nelson  and  Andrew  Wilson. 

Legislative  Committee? — James  Anderson,  Frank  J.  Peterson  and  R.  S.  McComas. 

Trustees. — James  Clark,  J.  F.  Johnson  and  August  Gude. 

Secretary’s  address.  Labor  Temple,  Fourteenth  and  Woodland. 

Kansas  City  Building  Trades  Council. — President,  Herbert  Rivers;  vice-president 
David  Lane;  secretary,  Frank  J.  Peterson;  secretary-treasurer,  J.  Boyd;  office,  Labor  Temple. 

Allied  Printing  Trades  Council. — President,  Charles  Matney;  secretary,  C.  C.  Moran- 
ville;  office,  303  Manhattan  building. 


ORGANIZED  LABOR,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI,  1917. 

During  1917,  the  members  of  the  United  Garment  Workers’  Union  of  St.  Joseph  were 
granted  a total  of  17  34  per  cent  increases  in  wages,  on  increase,  the  first  being  7 34  per  cent, 
and  the  other,  the  second  for  the  year,  10  per  cent,  a condition  which  speaks  well  for  the 
organization  and  prosperity  of  that  craft  there.  One  firm  there,  employing  union  men  and 
women,  but  which  has  no  contract  or  agreement  with  them,  regularly  pays  36  per  cent  over 
the  union  scale,  voluntarily,  and  that  fact  is  greatly  appreciated  by  their  employes. 

During  1917,  this  local  received  from  headquarters  1,200,000  shirt  and  400,000  duck 
labels.  There  were  issued  to  union  shops,  these  1,015,000  shirt  and  320,000  duck  labels. 
The  value  of  the  labels  used  was  82,670. 

The  1918  officers  of  this  local  are:  I.  E.  Pruitt,  president;  Ida  Bragge,  vice-president; 

J.  L.  Wines,  financial  secretary  and  business  agent;  Elizabeth  Hogan,  recording  secretary; 
Henry  Clay,  treasurer;  Mary  Birch,  guard;  George  Nash  and  Rose  Wenderott,  trustees. 
I.  E.  Pruitt,  Ida  Bragge,  Elizabeth  Hogan,  Rose  Wenderott,  Daisy  Dugger,  Elizabeth  Cox, 
George  Nash,  members  of  the  1918  executive  board. 

The  membership  of  the  local  was,  on  January  1,  1917,  452.  During  the  year  210  men 
and  women  following  the  calling  were  initiated ; seven  members  were  reinstated,  and  eighty- 
eight  took  out  withdrawal  cards.  The  membership  December,  1917,  was  621,  the  largest 
for  any  union  in  the  city. 

The  Machinists’  local  has  an  auxiliary,  consisting  of  the  wives,  mothers,  sisters  and 
other  women  relatives  of  members.  The  1918  officers  of  the  same  are:  President,  Mrs. 
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John  Windish;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Fred  Windish;  financial  secretary-treasurer,  Mrs.  Harry 
England;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Perrin;  chaplain,  Mrs.  C.  McCracken;  conductor, 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Grosscup;  sentinel,  Mrs.  Mary  Lewis;  and  warden,  Mrs.  Mary  Grosscup. 

The  St.  Joseph  Union  is  published  weekly  in  the  interest  and  general  welfare  of  organ- 
ized labor  of  St.  Joseph. 

The  1918  officers  of  the  Painters,  Paperhangers  and  Decorators  No.  98  are:  President, 

John  Moyer;  vice-president,  H.  L.  Burnham;  financial  secretary  and  business  agent,  A.  J. 
Hagan;  treasurer,  L.  W.  Bishop;  recording  secretary,  B.  L.  Cardiff;  1918  trustees,  C.  Y. 
Cavan,  William  A.  Holtz  and  M.  Burr;  conductor,  M.  Guntlisberger ; delegates  to  Central 
Labor  Council,  A.  J.  Hagan,  William  A.  Holtz  and  Mr.  Moran.  This  local  meets  every 
Thursday  night  at  the  St.  Joseph  Labor  Temple. 

THE  CENTRAL  LABOR  COUNCIL  OF  ST.  JOSEPH. 

The  Central  Labor  Council  of  St.  Joseph  and  vicinity  was  chartered  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  March  5,  1897,  and  became  affiliated  with  the  Missouri  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  October  1,  1900.  It  is  composed  of  30  local  unions  whose  national  or  inter- 
national organizations  are  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  locals 
are  represented  in  the  St.  Joseph  central  body  by  three  delegates  from  each  union.  The 
following  local  unions  compose  the  Central  Labor  Council:  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters 

and  Butcher  Workmen  of  N.  A.  L.  W.  No.  617;  Brewery  Workers  No.  93;  Barbers  No.  128; 
Bartenders  No.  422;  Boiler  Makers  No.  31;  Bill  Posters  and  Billers  No.  29;  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Carmen  No.  545;  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  61;  Broom  and  Whisk  Makers 
No.  24;  Carpenters  and  Joiners  No.  110;  Cigarmakers  No.  95;  Electrical  Workers  No.  695; 
Garment  Workers  No.  104;  Leather  Workers  No.  3;  Lathers  No.  21;  Machinists  No.  539; 
Musicians  No.  50;  Plumbers  and  Fitters  No.  45;  Painters  and  Decorators  No.  98;  Plas- 
terers No.  54;  Retail  Clerks  No.  369;  Stage  Employes  No.  43;  Stereotypers  and  Electrotyp- 
ers No.  61;  Switchmen  No.  9;  Sheet  Metalworkers  No.  81;  Typographical  Union  No.  40; 
Teamsters  and  Chauffeurs  40;  Tailors  No.  61 ; United  Cloth  Hat  and  Cap  Makers,  and  Coopers 
No.  20.  During  the  year  1917,  through  the  efforts  of  the  central  body  and  the  various 
organizations,  we  have  succeeded  in  organizing  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen  No. 
545;  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  No.  617;  Tailors  No.  61;  United  Cloth  Hat  and 
Cap  Makers  20;  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  61;  and  Broom  and  Whisk  Makers  No.  24,  which 
have  all  secured  signed  agreements  with  their  employers,  which  gives  them  an  increase  in 
wages,  short  hours  and  better  working  conditions.  “We  feel  proud  to  say  that  all  our  labor 
unions  during  the  year  1917  have  secured  an  increase  in  wages  without  a strike  or  lockout. 
Our  Labor  Temple  comprises  three  meeting  halls,  two  office  rooms,  kitchen  and  suitable 
anterooms  and  lockers,  located  in  the  Tootle  block,  Sixth  and  Francis  streets,  and  operated 
under  lease.  All  the  labor  unions  of  the  city  and  several  fraternal  organizations  meet  in 
these  halls,”  writes  J.  L.  Wines  in  detailing  St.  Joseph’s  1917  labor  conditions. 

The  following  officers  have  been  elected  for  the  year  1918:  President,  H.  H.  Perrin 

(machinist),  R.  F.  D.  No.  2;  vice-president,  W.  J.  Moore  (barber),  2220  North  Fourth  street; 
recording  secretary,  Maurice  Ryan  (brewery  worker),  2812  Sylvania  street;  secretary-treas- 
urer, F.  W.  Brand  (plumber),  416  South  Twenty-second  street.  Trustees:  Chairman  J.  L. 
Wines  (garment  worker),  S.  W.  Glaze  (carpenter),  G.  T.  Miles  (bartender). 


ORGANIZED  LABOR,  SPRINGFIELD,  1917. 

Most  labor  unions  of  Springfield  are  members  of  the  Central  Trades  and  Labor  As- 
sembly, which  meets  every  Friday  night  in  Eagles  Hall,  629  North  Jefferson  street.  The 
1917  officers  were:  President,  C.  W.  Doherty;  vice-president,  Joseph  Hale;  secretary,  W.  S. 

Eakon;  treasurer,  Daniel  Willby;  sergeant-at-arms,  H.  W.  Woods;  business  agent,  Joseph 
Hale.  R.  T.  Woods,  the  president  of  the  Missouri  State  Federation  of  Labor,  is  a member 
of  the  Springfield  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly.  Among  the  unions  recently  organ- 
ized in  this  city  is  the  one  to  which  the  street  railway  men  belong.  The  organizing  of  this 
craft  in  the  latter  part  of  1916  led  to  a strike,  full  particulars  concerning  which  are  given 
elsewhere. 

In  Springfield  are  to  be  found  unions  covering  the  following  crafts:  Coach  painters; 

barbers;  horseshoers;  street  and  electrical  railway  employes;  retail  clerks;  brewery  workers; 
metal  polishers;  teamsters;  electrical  workers;  tailors;  bakers  and  confectionery  workers; 
machinists;  meat  cutters;  bricklayers  and  stone  cutters;  painters  and  decorators;  bartend- 
ers; plumbers  and  steam  fitters;  carpenters;  brotherhood  of  locomotive  engineers  (two 
locals);  building  laborers;  moving- picture  machine  operators;  brotherhood'  of  locomotive 
firemen  and  enginemen;  hotel  and  restaurant  employes;  a woman’s  union  label  league; 
printing  pressmen;  blacksmiths  and  helpers;  machinists’  helpers;  typographical  union; 
cigar  makers ; railway  trainmen ; sheet-metal  workers ; railway  conductors ; boiler  makers  and 
helpers ; hoisting  engineers ; stage  employes;  musicians;  wood,  wire  and  metal  lathers;  mold- 
ers,  and  leather  workers. 


Strikes , 1917 , Missouri  Coal  Miners , 
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ORGANIZED  LABOR,  MOBERLY,  1917;  OFFICERS  OF 
CENTRAL  BODY. 

The  Central  Labor  Union  of  Moberly,  to  which  belong  all  unions  of  that  city  which 
have  international  organizations  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  meets 
every  first  and  third  Mondays.  The  1917-1918  officers  are:  President,  William  Maslen; 

first  vice-president,  William  Smith;  second  vice-president,  L.  S.  Yarrington;  third  vice-presi- 
dent, O.  R.  Bell;  secretary,  Gid.  Peters;  treasurer,  G.  W.  Clark,  and  trustees,  C.  B.  Dysart, 
W.  N.  Horn  and  Carl  Wagenknecht. 


MISSOURI  TRADES-UNION  LIBERTY  LEAGUE,'  1917. 

The  organized  cigarmakers,  brewery  workers,  bartenders  and  members  of  other  crafts 
which  believe  that  state  and  national  prohibition  would  prove  a detriment  to  their  occupa- 
tion and  would  injure  Missouri  as  a productive  commonwealth,  several  years  ago  formed 
an  organization  known  as  the  Trades  Union  Liberty  League  of  Missouri,  and  have  been 
waging  a campaign  against  prohibition  ever  since. 

The  St.  Louis  headquarters  of  the  state- wide  organization  are  in  the  New  Club  build- 
ing at  Thirteenth  street  and  Chouteau  avenue,  and  those  of  Kansas  City  at  207  East  Four- 
teenth street.  All  members  of  this  organization  belong  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
through  their  international  bodies,  and  the  Missouri  State  Federation  of  Labor  through 
their  local  bodies.  The  1918  officers  of  the  league  are:  Joseph  J.  Hauser,  president,  Brew- 

ers and  Matters  No.  6,  3631  Salina  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Owen  Miller,  vice-president,  Musi- 
cians No.  2,  3535  Pine  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Charles  O.  Bailey,  second  vice-president,  Bar- 
tenders No.  420,  110  East  Eighth  street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  John  T.  Smith,  secretary- 
treasurer,  Cigarmakers  No.  102,  Labor  Temple,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  1918  trustees  are: 
Joseph  G.  Haus,  Beer  Drivers  No.  43,  1701  Market  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  J.  W.  Altheide, 
Cigar  Makers  No.  44,  1944  St.  Louis  avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  and  Charles  B.  Nelson,  Bar- 
tenders’ No.  420,  1322  Monroe  street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  James  H.  Anderson,  organizer  and 
publicity  agent  for  the  league,  has  headquarters  at  207  East  Fourteenth  street,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

This  organization  will  lead  the  fight  of  the  “wet”  element  to  defeat  the  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  providing  state  prohibition  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  Mis- 
souri at  the  general  election  of  November,  1918,  and  which  election  was  provided  for  through 
a joint,  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Forty-ninth  General  Assembly  during  the  session  of 
1917. 


LOCKOUT  OF  MISSOURI  COAL  MINERS,  APRIL,  1917,  SETTLEMENT. 

In  the  early  part  of  April,  1917,  Missouri  coal  miners,  members  of  District  No.  25, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  had  a disagreement  with  the  Southwestern  Interstate 
Coal  Operators  over  a trivial  matter.  Some  coal  operators  objected  to  D.  A.  Frampton 
being  president  of  District  No.  25,  and  they  could  not  agree  with  him  concerning  the  work- 
ing conditions  of  some  of  the  miners.  The  trouble  originated  at  Kirksville,  where  a mine 
was  finally  shut  down.  On  April  9,  1917,  7,000  Missouri  coal  miners  became  involved  in 
the  controversy  which  lasted  until  April  14th,  when  an  agreement  was  reached  and  the 
mines  were  reopened  and  all  miners  went  back  to  work.  In  the  controversy  the  coal  mine 
operators  were  represented  by  W.  L.  A.  Johnson  as  general  commissioner. 

The  present  existing  agreement  between  the  Southwestern  Interstate  Coal  Operators 
Association  and  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas  and  Okla- 
homa was  reached  and  signed  October  23,  1917,  and  it  became  effective  immediately  after 
being  approved  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator.  On  November  1st  the  agreement 
was  amended  by  general  consent. 

This  agreement  and  the  amendment,  which  were  signed  for  the  miners  by  Alexander 
Howat,  president,  and  Thomas  Harvey,  secretary.  District  No.  14;  John  Wilkerson,  presi- 
dent, and  E.  F.  Ross,  secretary,  District  No.  21;  D.  A.  Frampton,  president,  and  George 
Hepple,  secretary,  District  No.  25;  and  for  the  Southwestern  Interstate  Coal  Operators 
Association  by  F.  W.  Lukins,  president;  R.  J.  Lawrence,  vice-president  for  Kansas;  W.  L.  A. 
Johnson,  general  commissioner,  and  A.  T.  Cheatham,  assistant  secretary,  follow: 

It  is  agreed:  First.— That  the  mining  prices  for  mining  mine-run  coal,  pick  and  ma- 

chine, in  the  present  contract  be  advanced  10  cents  per  ton  in  Districts  14,  21  and  25. 

Hand-picked  coal  field  of  Russellville,  Paris,  Ouita,  will  be  advanced  16 \ cents;  and 
it  is  further  understood  that  a contract  be  made  between  the  accredited  representatives  of 
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the  two  associations  for  the  loading  out  of  slack  and  middle  band  when  the  same  is  ordered 
loaded  out  for  sale  by  the  operators. 

In  the  thin-vein  mines  in  Lafayette,  Ray,  Clay  and  Linn  counties,  Missouri,  and  Leav- 
enworth and  Osage  counties,  Kansas,  the  contract  price  shall  be  advanced  16  f cents  per 
ton.  All  work  done  by  the  miners  at  tonnage  rates  shall  be  advanced  15  per  cent. 

Second. — That  all  day-labor  and  monthly  men  at  mines  and  strip  mines,  except  trap- 
pers and  other  boys,  be  advanced  $1.40  per  day.  Trappers  to  be  advanced  75  cents  per 
day.  Boys  now  being  paid  more  than  $1.90  per  day,  and  less  than  men’s  wages,  shall  be 
advanced  $1.00  per  day. 

Third. — That  all  yardage,  dead  work  and  room  turning  be  advanced  15  per  cent. 

Fourth. — Subject  to  the  next  biennial  convention  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, the  mine  workers’  representatives  agree  that  the  present  contract  be  extended  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  not  to  exceed  two  years,  from  July  31,  1918,  with  the  under- 
standing that  if  there  is  any  change  in  the  mining  rate,  yardage  and  dead-work  rate,  or  the 
day  wage  scale  in  the  central  competitive  field  during  the  life  of  this  contract,  the  same 
shall  apply  and  become  effective  in  Districts  14,  21  and  25  on  the  same  date  that  it  becomes 
effective  in  what  is  known  as  the  central  competitive  field. 

Section  5,  November  17,  1917:  Whereas,  the  stoppage  of  work  has  become  so  serious 

as  to  menace  the  success  and  perpetuity  of  our  joint  relations,  therefore,  it  is  agreed  that  we 
adopt  the  following  clauses  outlined  and  approved  by  Hon.  H.  A.  Garfield,  United  States 
Fuel  Administrator,  governing  the  question  of  strikes  and  lockouts  at  the  mines  in  Dis- 
tricts 14,  21  and  25,  which  are  as  follows: 

Discipline. — No  strike  or  stoppage  of  work  shall  occur  at  any  mine  until  the  question 
in  dispute  shall  have  been  considered  and  finally  disposed  of  by  the  joint  board  provided 
for  in  this  contract. 

(A)  Should  any  officer,  or  officers,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  or  any 
member  or  members  thereof,  employed  at  any  mine,  cause  the  mine  or  part  of  the  mine 
to  shut  down  in  violation  of  this  rule,  each  member  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
employed  at  said  mine,  except  those  who  continue  at  work,  shall  have  deducted  from  his 
earnings  the  sum  of  one  dollar*  ($1.00)  per  day  for  each  day  or  part  of  a day  they  remain 
idle. 

(B)  Should  any  operator,  or  his  representative,  lock  the  men  out  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  a settlement  of  any  grievance,  or  cause  the  mine  or  a part  of  the  mine  to  shut  down 
in  violation  of  this  rule,  he  shall  be  fined  one  dollar  ($1.00)  per  employe  for  each  day  or  part 
of  a day  the  mine  is  thus  thrown  idle. 

(C)  All  money  assessed  against  the  employes  under  this  rule  shall  be  collected  from 
the  pay  for  the  half  month  in  which  the  violation  of  the  rule  occurs,  or  from  the  first  money 
due  thereafter.  All  moneys  assessed  against  the  operator  for  violation  of  this  rule  shall  be 
turned  over  to  the  district  treasurer  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  the  district 
in  which  the  violation  occurs,  and  all  moneys  assessed  against  the  miners  shall  be  turned 
over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Southwestern  Interstate  Coal  Operators’  Association. 

All  fines  provided  for  in  all  agreements  shall  be  automatically  collected,  and  any  oper- 
ator failing  to  collect  and  forward  to  proper  parties  such  fines  shall  pay  a penalty  of  $2.00 
for  each  employe  subject  to  be  fined,  the  same  to  be  collected  and  retained  in  the  miners’ 
district  organization.  And  in  no  case  shall  any  fine  be  refunded  except  by  mutual  agreement 
of  the  accredited  representatives  of  the  miners  and  operators. 

After  resumption  of  work  in  case  of  any  strike  or  lockout,  if  either  party  claims  the  fine 
has  been  unjustly  assessed,  there  shall  be  an  immediate  hearing  and  a thorough  investiga- 
tion made  of  such  case  in  accordance  with  section  1,  interstate  agreement,  and  in  the  event 
it  is  found  the  penalty  was  unjustly  assessed  it  shall  be  refunded. 

This  agreement  is  subject  to  and  will  become  effective  only  on  the  condition  that  the 
selling  price  of  coal  shall  be  advanced  by  the  United  States  Government  sufficient  to  cover 
the  increased  cost  in  the  different  districts  affected  and  will  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
pay  period  following  the  order  advancing  such  increased  prices. 

In  the  matter  of  division  of  the  machine  rate  between  loaders  and  machine  runners  and 
helpers  at  Waverly  and  Novinger,  it  is  agreed  that  the  division  at  Waverly  shall  be:  loaders, 
68.8  cents;  machine  runners,  10.6  cents;  helpers,  09.6  cents;  total,  89.0  cents. 

At  Novinger  the  division  shall  be:  loaders,  87.7  cents;  machine  runners,  13.3  cents; 
total,  $1.01. 

Note. — It  was  agreed,  as  stated  in  the  last  section  of  the  above  agreement,  that  increase 
in  wages  should  be  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  pay  period  after  the  order  advancing 
such  increased  prices,  but  during  the  penalty  clause  controversy,  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield 
telegraphed  our  Association  in  part  as  follows: 

“*  * * That  if  wages  are  increased  by  operators  in  accordance  with  October  6th  agree- 
ment (the  Washington  agreement),  45  cents  may  be  added  to  the  government  prices  of  coal, 
both  wages  and  prices,  to  date  from  November  1st  * * *” 

Therefore,  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  increase  in  price  to  the  miners  shall  be  retro- 
active to  November  first,  based  upon  the  increases  mentioned  in  the  agreement  of  October 
23,  1917. 


SCALE  OF  WAGES,  MISSOURI  COAL  MINERS,  CLOSE  OF  1917. 


Occupation. 

Old  scale, 
before 

May  1,  1917. 

Scale, 

May  1,  1917. 

Scale,  October  23 
and  November 
1,  1917. 

Laborers 

$2.98  and 
$3.00  per  day 

$3.60  per  day 

$5.00  per  day 

Trappers 

$1.57  per  day 

$1.90  per  day 

$3.65  per  day 

Boy  helpers 

$1.57  per  day 

$1.90  per  day 

$2.90  per  day 

Annual  Earnings  of  Railroad  Men 
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Character  of  mine  work. 

Barton  county. 

Waverly, 
Lafayette  county. 

Novinger, 
Adair  county. 

Old 

scale. 

New 

scale. 

Old 

scale. 

New 

scale. 

Old 

scale. 

New 

scale. 

Lower  vein : Loaders,  per  ton .... 
Lower  vein:  Runners,  per  ton ... 
Lower  vein:  Helpers,  per  ton.  . . 

Totals 

50c. 

61.1c. 

9.4c. 

8.5c. 

68.8c. 

10.6c. 

9.6c. 

79c. 

12c. 

87.7c. 

13.3c. 

15c. 

14c. 

79c. 

79.0c. 

89.0c. 

91c. 

$1.01 

Top  vein : Loaders,  per  ton 

69c. 

19c. 

Top  vein:  Runners,  per  ton 

Top  vein : Helpers,  per  ton 

17c. 

Totals 

* 

$1.05 

AVERAGE  EARNINGS,  1916,  TRAINMEN,  MISSOURI  AND  ELSE- 
WHERE, $1,344. 

The  annual  earnings  of  railroad  trainmen  in  1916  averaged  $1,344  per  man,  according 
to  a bulletin  issued  in  March,  1917,  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  compiled  from  the 
official  returns  of  the  railways  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Trainmen  in  the 
Western  district  averaged  $1,450,  in  the  Eastern  district  $1,303,  and  in  the  Southern  dis- 
trict $1,245.  Engineers  averaged  $1,865  for  the  year,  firemen  $1,136,  conductors  $1,615, 
and  other  trainmen  $1,089. 

The  178  large  railroads  of  the  country,  those  with  annual  operating  revenues  above 
$1,000,000  in  1916,  operated  231,245  miles  and  handled  more  than  £5  per  cent  of  the  railway 
traffic  of  the  United  States,  so  that  their  statistics  are  regarded  as  representative  of  general 
conditions. 

These  roads  in  1916  employed  284,767  trainmen,  of  whom  203,763  were  classified  as 
road  trainmen  and  81,094  as  yard  trainmen. 

There  were  57,207  engineers,  59,068  firemen,  48,571  conductors  and  119,921  other  train- 
men, which  class  includes  brakemen,  flagmen,  baggagemen  and  3,205  miscellaneous  train 
employes.  Of  the  road  trainmen,  70  per  cent  were  in  freight  service  and  28  per  cent  in  pas- 
senger service. 

According  to  the  statistics  made  public  in  March,  1917,  the  highest  class  of  train  em- 
ployes was  the  passenger  engineers  in  the  South,  who  averaged  $2,297  for  1916. 

ST.  LOUIS  ORGANIZES  JANITRESSES. 

St.  Louis  League  has  organized  a local  union  of  Janitresses  and  Office  Building  Clean- 
ers, and  has  a splendid  start  toward  a strong  organization.  But  the  women  are  discharged 
as  soon  as  they  are  found  to  be  members,  which  is,  of  course,  discouraging. 


GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYES  UNITE  IN  LIVE  ORGANIZATION. 

On  September  17,  1917,  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  brought  his  gavel  down  on  a convention  of  federal  employes  who  had  formed  local 
unions  affiliated  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  throughout  the  country,  and  called 
together  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  whether  or  not  a national  organization  of  federal 
employes  should  be  formed,  and  if  the  decision  should  be  in  the  affirmative,  to  frame  an  in- 
strument of  government  for  such  organization. 

By  a unanimous  vote  the  resolution  to  form  a national  organization  was  adopted,  and 
the  body  elected  temporary  officers  and  proceeded  to  the  appointment  of  committees  charged 
with  the  preparation  of  a constitution  and  a legislative  program  for  the  new  organization. 
Within  the  next  five  days  the  convention  had  adopted  its  constitution  and  platform  of  prin- 
ciples, and  elected  its  permanent  officers.  The  convention  included  only  one  woman  del- 
egate; and  the  spirit  of  fairness  and  generosity  shown  to  her  and  to  her  sex  by  her  brother 
delegates  will  always  be  a grateful  memory  and  a happy  prediction  for  the  future  of  women 
in  labor  organizations. 

Two  questions  relative  ta  this  new  organization  may  be  briefly  considered  here.  First, 
what  can  the  federal  employes  do  for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  second,  what 
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can  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  do  for  the  federal  employe.  As  a whole,  it  seems 
fair  to  say,  the  federal  employe  represents  a thinking  type  of  man  and  woman — a type  which 
has  been  fairly  fortunate  in  education  and  environment,  and  whose  addition  to  the  ranks 
of  organized  labor  should  aid  in  giving  it  weight  and  ballast. 

There  are  so  many  things  which  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  can  do  for  the  federal 
employe  that  the  statement  of  them  made  here  will  of  necessity  be  incomplete.  It  can 
rescue  him  from  the  weakness  of  isolation  which  is  the  surest  invitation  to  oppression;  it 
can  free  him  from  the  bondage  of  fear  of  his  superiors  in  office,  and  enable  him  to  stand  upon 
his  own  feet;  it  can  relieve  him  from  preconceived  notions  as  to  the  intellectual  superiority 
of  his  kind  of  work,  and  can  imbue  him  with  a sense  of  the  essential  brotherhood  of  all  true 
workmen. — By  Florence  Etheridge  in  Life  and  Labor. 


MISSOURI  STATE  GRANGE,  1917,  FACTS  AND  FIGURES; 
FIFTY-FIRST  SESSION  OF  NATIONAL  BODY. 

Missouri  is  represented  in  the  National  Grange  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  by  C.  O. 
Raine  and  Mrs.  Pauline  S.  Raine  of  Canton,  Lewis  county,  Mo.  The  fifty-first  session  of 
the  National  Grange  convened  in  St.  Louis  on  the  morning  of  November  14,  1917,  and  was 
opened  in  the  sixth  degree  by  Worthy  Master  Oliver  Wilson.  Among  the  officers  in  at- 
tendance, were:  Master,  Oliver  Wilson,  Illinois;  overseer,  W.  H.  Vary,  New  York;  lecturer, 

E.  E.  Chapman,  Maccashusetts;  steward,  F.  C.  Bancroft,  Delaware;  assistant  steward,  John 
Morris,  Colorado;  chaplain,  A.  P.  Reardon,  Kansas;  treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  S.  McDowell,  Mas- 
sachusetts; secretary,  C.  M.  Freeman,  Ohio;  gatekeeper,  C.  L.  Rice,  Minnesota;  Ceres,  Mrs. 
Eva  Sherwood,  Connecticut;  Pomona,  Mrs.  Cora  E.  Ketcham,  Michigan;  Flora,  Mrs.  Pauline 
S.  Raine,  Missouri,  pro  tern;  lady  assistant  steward^  Mrs.  Mabel  Harland,  Idaho;  and  the 
executive  committee,  W.  N.  Cady,  secretary,  Vermont;  T.  C.  Atkeson,  West  Virginia. 

The  worthy  secretary’s  report  shows  that  four  granges  were  organized  in  Missouri  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1917,  and  a total  of  477  in  the  United  States. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  MASTER  RAINE  OF  THE  MISSOURI  STATE  GRANGE. 

“It  affords  me  a great  deal  of  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  that  the  Order  in  Mis- 
souri is  in  as  equally  good  condition  as  one  year  ago.  The  splendid  growth  and  development 
which  your  coming  was  calculated  to  incite  has  not  developed  because  of  the  abnormal  con- 
ditions prevailing  over  the  country.  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  middle  ground,  that 
you  must  either  go  backward  or  forward,  and  we  long  since  discovered  that  if  you  want 
anything  done  you  must  not  send,  but  go.  Even  so,  if  the  order  is  to  advance,  something 
must  be  done.  The  members  must  be  kept  at  work — work  that  will  bear  criticism  and 
that  will  commend  itself. 

“It  has  been  my  purpose  during  my  years  of  service  as  state  master  to  build  up  the 
order  upon  the  foundation  of  equity,  fairness  and  justice,  even  cultivating  a desire  in  the 
minds  of  our  members  to  become  builders  of  homes,  churches,  schools  and  country,  until 
today  no  organization  is  encompassed  with  a more  popular  sentiment  for  its  upbuilding 
than  is  the  Grange. 

“The  series  of  field  meetings  held  during  the  late  summer  has  stimulated  the  work  in 
tnose  communities  far  beyond  our  expectations  and  only  shows  what  perseverance  in  a 
good  cause  will  accomplish.  In  this  series  of  meetings  I had  the  assistance  of  the  worthy 
lecturer  of  the  National  Grange,  Brother  Chapman,  whose  every  word  and  song  so  endeared 
him  to  our  people  that  he  has  been  appointed  on  many  programs  for  the  coming  year.  We 
were  also  assisted  in  this  series  of  meetings  by  the  State  Board  and  College  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  P.  B.  Naylor  for  the  college,  and  W.  D.  McKee  and  J.  Kelly  Wright  for  the  Board, 
all  of  which  made  a speaking  staff  that  would  have  been  a credit  to  any  Chautauqua  pro- 
gram. 

“Arrangements  were  made  and  the  publicity  began  for  the  organizing  of  many  new 
granges  during  the  months  of  August,  September  and  October,  but  the  drafting  and  taking 
of  our  boys  so  reduced  our  efficient  help  on  the  farm  that  we  were  compelled  to  cancel  all 
efforts  at  organizing  and  be  content  with  efforts  to  build  up  and  strengthen  the  old  granges. 
The  last  quarterly  reports  of  the  masters  to  my  office  show  activity. 

“As  the  Grange  of  forty  years  ago,  in  Missouri,  was  wrecked  on  the  shoals  of  co-oper- 
ative buying  and  the  establishing  of  co-operative  stores,  we  have  been  very  conservative 
in  our  efforts  to  build  along  co-operative  lines,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  buying  of  mill 
feeds,  flour,  coal  and  some  groceries  is  now  being  practiced  by  many  of  our  subordinate 
granges  in  a very  conservative  and  successful  way.  However,  we  believe  that  a co-oper- 
ative system  of  marketing  of  the  products  of  the  farm,  in  such  a way  that  the  producers 
would  be  able  to  get  at  least  as  much  as  the  cost  of  production,  would  be  of  far  more  value 
than  co-operative  buying.  I would  not  for  a moment  want  to  be  classed  as  a ‘knocker’  at 
this  time  of  abnormal  prices  for  everything  that  the  farmer  produces,  but  there  are  so  many 
‘wiseacres’  in  every  other  line  of  business  that  honestly  believe  the  farmer  is  fast  becoming 
a millionaire,  when  the  fact  is  that  one  or  two  years  of  prosperity  will  not  enable  him  to 
pay  off  old  mortgages  and  reinstate  himself  in  the  commercial  and  business  world. 

“Members  of  the  National  Grange,  as  the  representative  from  Missouri,  I want  to 
again  thank  you  for  coming  to  Missouri  and  the  Central  West  to  hold  this  session.  When 
one  reads  the  history  of  the  order  and  observes  its  steady  upbuild  since  your  meeting  in 
this  city  forty-four  years  ago,  it  would  seem  that  a more  psychological  time  could  not  have 
been  selected  in  which  to  visit  the  great  Central  West,  the  food  producing  area  of  the  United 
States.  We  need  your  help  and  counsel  in  solving  some  of  the  questions  now  arising  out  of 
the  awful  conflict  across  the  waters  to  help  feed  and  clothe  our  people,  our  armies  and  the 
allies. 

“May  fraternity  and  wisdom  bo  your  guiding  star,  and  your  stay  with  us  be  as  pleasant 
and  happy  as  were  the  moments  when  you  gave  your  votes  to  come  ” 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SEVENTH  DEGREE,  NOVEMBER  17,  1917. 

In  accordance  with  notice  duly  given  the  Priests  of  Demetor  met  in  assembly  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Liederkranz  Club,  2626  South  Grand  avenue  at  8 o’clock  p.  m.  on  above 
date,  and  conferred  the  seventh  degree  of  Ceres  upon  a class  of  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
duly  qualified  candidates. 

Participating  in  the  beautiful,  instructive  and  impressive  ceremony  were  the  following 
priests,  priestesses  and  assistants: 


Worthy  high  priest — Charles  M.  Gardner. 
Priest  archon — Oliver  W i son. 

Priest  archivist — L.  H.  Wright. 

Priest  annalist— C.  E.  Spence. 

Priestess  treasurer — Mrs.  E.  S.  McDowell. 
Priest  interpreter — John  C.  Ketcham. 

Priest  hierophant — W.  J.  Thompson. 

Priest  orator — W.  H.  Vary. 

Priest  first  mjstagogue — C.  O.  Raine. 

Priest  second  mystagogue — -W.  N.  Cady. 
Priest  conductor — -J.  Arthur  Sherwood. 

The  following  list  of  candidates  from 
assembly: 

Baumgarth,  H.  A.,  Overland,  R.  28. 

Bayer,  E.  J.,  Chesterfield. 

Bayer,  Marie  E.,  Chesterfield. 

Brewster,  W.  T.,  Overland,  Rt.  28. 

Brewster,  Miss  Mabel  H.,  Overland,  R.  28. 
Cox,  J.  M.,  Pleasant  Hill. 

Elgasser,  Mr.  Wm.  C.,  Overland,  R.  28. 
Elgasser,  Mr.  Gustave,  Overland,  R.  28. 
Ertl,  Mrs.  Felix,  Overland,  R.  28. 

Ertl,  Felix  A.,  Overland,  R.  28. 

Filler,  Thurba,  Kirksville. 

Fleming,  S.  P.,  Pleasant  Hill. 

Fuqua,  Miss  Lula  L.,  Hannibal,  R.  2. 

James,  Wm.,  New  London,  R.  R.  2. 


Priest  messenger — B.  John  Black. 

Priest  herald — Wesley  Adams. 

Priest  guardian — John  Morris. 

Worthy  Priestess  Ceres — Eva  Sherwood. 
Worthy  Priestess  Pomona — Cora  E.  Ketch- 
am. 

Worthy  Priestess  Flora — Pauline  S.  Raine. 
Ladies  of  the  court — -Mabel  M.  N.  Adams, 
Elizabeth  C.  Chapman,  Betty  G.  Mc- 
Sparran,  Edna  B.  Taber,  Vinnie  R.  Wright, 
S.  Martina  Cady. 

Missouri  were  initiated  at  the  above  recorded 


Lillard,  Hattie  S.,  Williamstown. 
Rainwater,  J.  M.,  Kirksville. 

Rainwater,  Mrs.  Mary,  Kirksville. 
Ratliff,  Roy,  Moberly. 

Rhodes,  Wm.  C.,  New  London. 

Sapper,  Minnie  C.,  Overland,  R.  D.  2 S'. 
Stephenson,  James  M.,  Canton. 
Stephenson,  John,  Ewing. 

Turner,  Mrs.  Edith,  Hale. 

Turner,  O.  P.,  Hale. 

Webster,  Edward  D.,  Hannibal. 
Webster,  Mrs.  Minnie  A.,  Hannibal. 
Wilmot,  Mrs.  F.  J.,  Hale. 

Winant,  Mrs.  Chas.,  Overland,  R.  28. 


EXCERPTS  FROM  REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE. 

Paroling  Farm  Labor. — By  William  Bouck. — “Whereas,  there  is  a great  and  growing 
scarcity  of  farm  labor  in  this  country,  promising  now  to  produce  a serious  curtailment  of 
acreage  in  the  1918  crop;  and 

“Whereas,  the  success  of  our  armies  depends  upon  the  farmer  more  than  anyone  else; 

and 

“Whereas,  the  removal  of  our  young  men  from  the  farms  for  military  service  leaves  a 
vacancy  which  cannot  be  filled  by  unskilled  labor, 

“Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  we  request  our  national  officers  to  immediately  take  up 
with  the  administration  at  Washington  the  paroling  of  farm  boys  to  help  win  the  war  by 
keeping  up  the  efficiency  and  supply  of  farm  labor — otherwise,  because  of  the  unprecedented 
lack  of  help  which  cannot  be  replaced  by  unskilled  hands — the  farmers  of  our  country 
cannot  produce  the  usual  crop  in  1918.’’ 

Passed  by  Spokane  County  Pomona,  and  referred  to  executive  committee  of  Washing- 
ton State  Grange.  Passed  by  them  and  referred  to  the  National  Grange.  The  committee 
report  favorably  and  report  adopted.  On  the  resolution  by  Brother  Lowell,  they  make  no 
report  as  the  same  subject  was  contained  in  another  resolution.  On  the  resolution  by  Brother 
Bouck  on  war  revenue,  they  refer  it  to  the  committee  on  taxation. 

Municipal  Warehouses. — By  E.  E.  Chapman. — “Whereas,  too  large  a proportion  of 
the  agricultural  products  of  the  country  go  to  waste  at  the  present  time  for  want  of  proper 
means  of  conservation  and  distribution. 

“Resolved,  that  the  National  Grange  in  fifty-first  annual  session  assembled  endorse  the 
proposition  for  the  creation  of  municipal  food  warehouses,  where  practicable,  to  contain  a 
cold  storage  plant,  creamery,  dehydrating  plants,  canning  factories  and  potato  evaporators 
so  that  the  consumer  in  the  city  may  receive  the  necessities  of  life  at  a more  reasonable  cost, 
and  the  producer  be  assured  a market  for  his  products.” 

The  committee  report  in  favor  of  the  above  and  recommend  its  adoption.  Report 
adopted. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  WOMAN’S  SUFFRAGE. 

For  the  third  time  the  National  Grange  acknowledged  the  pressing  importance  of  woman 
suffrage  by  the  appointment  of  a session  committee  for  its  consideration.  During  the  brief 
time  since  we  have  so  dignified  this  great  question,  its  progress  has  been  marked,  indeed, 
and  state  after  state  has  shown  by  the  adoption  of  full  or  partial  woman  suffrage  that  in 
actual  practice  it  has  justified  the  claims  of  its  advocates  and  set  at  naught  the  fears  of  its 
opponents.  The  recent  sweeping  victory  in  the  great  Empire  State  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  end.  In  spite  of  temporary  setbacks  here  and  there,  which  seem  only  to  spur  on  to 
surer  victory,  and  in  spite  of  the  united  opposition  of  the  liquor  forces  of  the  land,  and  in  spite 
of  the  foolish  White  House  picketing  and  other  extreme  and  unnecessary  measures  by  its 
friends — woman  suffrage  is  moving  steadily  on  to  its  final  victory  in  the  form  of  a constitu- 
tional amendment.  • 

If  one  last  argument  were  necessary  to  win  for  women  this  final  privilege,  the  stress  of 
war  has  furnished  it.  Thousands  of  women  are  today  gladly  taking  on  tasks  in  the  indus- 
trial world  that  men  may  for  a time  give  themselves  up  to  the  business  of  war.  Other  thou- 
sands are  serving  as  capable  in  food,  loan,  relief  and  loyalty  campaigns.  Surely  we  are 
all  “thinking,  acting  and  serving  together.”  Does  not  gratitude  add  to  logic  and  fairness 
the  final  reason  why  woman  should  receive  the  ballot?  Why,  then,  not  vote  together? 

Furthermore,  the  financial  burdens  that  accompany  and  follow  a great  war  must  be 
borne  by  men  and  women  alike.  The  temptation  is  natural  to  shift  this  heavy  load  to  other 
shoulders  wherever  possible,  and  unless  the  keenest  vigilance  is  maintained  it  will  rest  too 
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heavily  upon  the  homes  of  the  land.  Woman  should  be  provided  with  the  ballot  in  such 
a crisis  to  bring  her  natural  home-defending  instincts  into  effective  play  against  the  greed, 
avarice  and  cupidity  that  will  naturally  show  in  the  fiscal  storms  through  which  we  must 
pass. 

Your  committe  feels,  therefore,  that  the  hour  is  ready  to  strike  for  woman  suffrage  by 
Federal  amendment,  and  it  recommends  that  the  actions  of  the  Oakland  and  Washington 
sessions  upon  this  important  question  be  reaffirmed:  John  O.  Ketcham,  chairman;  William 

Bouck,  T.  A.  Denney,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Wright,  Elizabeth  C.  Chapman,  Anna  Spence.  Report 
adopted. 

The  following  1918  officers  of  the  National  Grange  were  elected:  Master,  Oliver  Wil- 

son, Peoria,  111.;  overseer,  B.  John  Black,  Roslyn,  Md. ; lecturer,  J.  C.  Ketcham,  Hastings, 
Mich.;  steward,  A.  L.  King,  Omro,  Wis.;  assistant  steward,  John  Morris,  Golden,  Colo.; 
chaplain,  W.  W.  Deal,  Nampa,  Idaho;  treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  S.  McDowell,  6 Norfolk  Terrace, 
Wellesley,  Mass. ; secretary,  C.  M.  Freeman,  Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio;  gatekeeper,  C.  L.  Rice, 
Austin,  Minn. ; Ceres,  Mrs.  Jennie  Thompson,  South  China,  Me.;  Pomona,  Mrs.  Bettie  G. 
McSparran,  Furniss,  Pa.;  Flora,  Mrs.  Pauline  S.  Raine,  Canton,  Mo.,  and  lady  assistant 
steward,  Mrs.  Edna  B.  Taber,  Barnesville,  Ohio. 


OFFICERS,  1918,  THE  MISSOURI  STATE  GRANGE. 

Master,  C.  O.  Raine,  Canton,  Lewis  county;  lecturer,  Mrs.  F.  J.  Wilmot,  Hale,  Carroll 
county;  treasurer,  J.  M.  Rainwater,  Kirksville,  Adair  county,  and  secretary,  Miss  Lulu  L. 
Fuqua,  Hannibal,  Marion  county.  State  Grange  meets  first  Tuesday  in  December  of  each 
year. 

ATTITUDE  OF  NATIONAL  GRANGE  ON  RAILROADS,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

“In  the  early  years  of  the  Grange,  railroads  were  being  extended  in  every  direction, 
and,  being  by  nature  monopolies,  they  controlled  the  commerce  of  the  country,  with  power 
to  levy  taxes  and  collect  tribute  from  every  individual  who  bought  or  sold.  All  sorts  of 
evils  had  crept  into  the  business,  such  as  over-capitalization,  watered  stock,  discrimination 
against  individuals  and  places,  while  courts  and  legislatures  were  corrupted  by  the  use  of 
free  passes  and  other  means.  They  assumed  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty  with  a good 
deal  of  offensive  arrogance. 

“From  1871  to  1875  came  the  Grange  revolt  against  railroad  discrimination,  extortion 
and  favoritism,  which  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  the  so-called  ‘Granger  laws.’  Up  to 
this  time  the  railway  corporations  had  boldly  asserted  their  rights  as  owners  and  managers 
of  the  railroads  to  manage  them  arbitrarily.  The  Grange  challenged  the  assumption  that 
railways  were  private  property  and  subject  only  to  the  control  of  the  managers  and  officers. 
The  government  had  favored  the  railroad  theory  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  contest  there 
was  arrayed  against  the  farmer  nearly  the  whole  legal  and  newspaper  talent  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  the  political  leaders,  many  of  whom  had  been  seduced  and  corrupted  by  railway 
favors  in  the  way  of  passes  and  other  courtesies. 

“The  result  of  this  early  Granger  agitation  was  the  establishment  of  the  principle  of 
state  and  national  control  of  railways,  and  this  principle  has  been  the  foundation  of  all  sub- 
sequent legislation,  and  is  now  recognized  by  the  courts,  Congress  and  legislatures  every- 
where that  the  outcome  of  this  Grange  victory  was  of  great  value  to  the  whole  country  and 
every  interest  in  it,  as  well  as  to  agriculture. 

“From  that  day  to  this,  for  nearly  half  a century,  the  Grange  has  stood  for  govern- 
mental protection  of  the  individual  shipper  against  the  exploitation  by  the  monopolistic 
railways.  The  Grange  has  always  favored  government  control,  as  against  government  own- 
ership. It  has  dealt  with  conditions  as  it  found  them,  but  it  has  always  been  forward- 
looking,  leading  toward  the  light  by  a steady  pull  rather  than  by  violent  revolution. 

“The  Grange  began  the  battle,  and  for  fifty  years  has  pressed  the  fighting  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  people,  until  the  courts  and  law-making  bodies  have  accepted  the  following 
principles,  which  hardly  need  discussion  here: 

“1.  Railways  are  public  highways. 

“2.  The  construction,  maintenance  and  operation  of  public  highways  is  a function  of 
the  government. 

“3.  Railroad  corporations  are  merely  agencies  permitted  by  government  to  exercise 
this  function. 

“4.  The  state  retains  full  power  to  regulate  the  use  and  operation  of  its  delegated 
functions. 

“5.  The  corporate  agency,  exercising  such  delegated  governmental  functions,  takes  all 
its  rights,  powers  and  privileges,  subject  to  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  laws  creating  it. 

“6.  Such  agency  cannot  claim  against  the  public  right  any  right  of  property,  privilege, 
grant  or  franchise  not  expressly  conferred  by  its  charter.” 

STATE  GRANGE  MEETING,  CARROLLTON,  1917. 

The  forty-fifth  annual  session  of  Missouri  State  Grange  was  held  at  Carrollton,  Mo., 
December  5th  to  9th,  with  record  attendance.  Much  interest  was  shown  throughout  the 
entire  session.  The  reports  of  committees  show  the  Missouri  farmer  is  coming  to  realize 
the  importance  of  his  station  and  is  handling  the  situation  in  a more  business-like  way. 

It  was  brought  out  in  the  opening  address  of  Master  CT.  O.  Raine  that:  “The  busi- 

ness of  agriculture  was,  in  the  past,  looked  down  upon  as  an  occupation  not  at  all  desirable, 
but  times  have  changed  and  the  importance  of  the  farmer  and  the  immensity  of  his  busi- 
ness is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  never  before.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  said, 
‘That  the  advancement  of  farming  and  the  betterment  of  rural  life  lie  at  the  very  root  of 
our  prosperity  and  strength  as  a nation.’  This  is  true  and  has  been  for  decades,  but  the 
people  have  just  begun  to  realize  that  urban  and  rural  alike  have  a common  interest  in  the 
supply  of  the  necessities  of  life,  and  those  who  dwell  in  the  cities  are  beginning  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  making  agriculture  efficient  and  profitable  and  rural  life  comfortable, 
healthful  and  efficient.  .... 

“The  farmer  grabbles  at  times  of  the  burdens  placed  upon  him  through  legislation 
and  otherwise,  but  never  does  he  go  on  a strike.  What  if  he  did?  It  does  not  seem  wise  to 
largely  increase  our  acreage  of  tillage  soil,  which  would  have  immediate  effect  of  lowering 

E rices  and  result  in  smaller  profits,  but  rather  study  the  question  of  marketing,  which  will 
elp  not  only  the  producer  to  get  a fair  price,  but  also  enable  the  consumer  to  buy  at  a living 
price. 
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“The  Federal  Department  is  now  trying  to  assist  in  a more  equitable  distribution  and 
marketing  of  farm  products,  and  it  has  the  co-operation  of  the  Missouri  State  Grange  to 
the  fullest  extent.  Each  year  quantities  of  food  products  go  to  waste,  while  hundreds  of 
our  population  go  hungry.  A practical  system  of  distribution  would  give  each  enough 
ar.i  to  spare.” 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  MISSOURI  STATE  GRANGE— BY  MISS  LULA 
FUQUA,  OF  HANNIBAL. 

“The  Missouri  farmers  and  their  friends  are  fast  realizing  the  value  of  organization  and 
co-operative  workings.  As  early  as  1866  this  was  a dream  which  was  realized  by  O.  H. 
Kelley,  who  organized  the  Grange  at  that  time. 

“This  organization,  starting  at  first  with  only  a few  members,  has  grown  until  today 
it  is  a national  organization  counting  its  members  by  the  millions. 

“The  Grange  is  the  rural  community  organized,  its  purpose  being  to  build  up  and  make 
better  the  conditions  morally,  socially,  educationally  and  financially. 

“The  Missouri  State  Grange  has  a membership  of  about  3,600,  in  which  it  has  the  direc- 
tion of  four  county  granges  and  fifty-four  subordinate  granges,  each  grange  doing  its  own 
especial  work  for  the  benefit  of  its  own  community. 

“The  Grange  also  opens  the  way  for  women  and  the  boys  and  girls,  and  all  get  together 
twice  a month  on  the  broad  needs  of  farm  life.  There  are  discussions  on  agricultural  topics 
and  things  of  interest  both  to  the  farmer  and  the  farmer’s  family.  There  are  social  events 
in  which  all  take  part,  and  the  feeling  that  ‘my  boy’  or  ‘my  girl’  is  going  to  the  city  to  enjoy 
themselves  is  vanishing — for  they  are  being  entertained  and  trained  for  the  better  life  right 
at  home.  They  do  not  need  to  go  to  the  city  for  the  big  things — they  see  them  at  home, 
all  around  them! 

“Nearly  all  of  the  Granges  have  annually  some  event  in  which  both  the  citizens  from 
the  town  and  the  country  get  together  and  have  what  might  be  termed  ‘fellowship  meetings.’ 
Topics  of  importance  are  discussed  and  better  business  methods  of  doing  things  are  sug- 
gested and  applied — and  the  social  benefit  of  the  day  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  farmer 
gets  acquainted  with  his  city  brother — and  the  city  man  gets  acquainted  with  his  country 
brother,  and  both  become  broader-minded  and  less  selfish. 

“The  State  Grange  has  annually  a three  of  four  days’  meeting  in  which  plans  are  dis- 
cussed and  adopted  for  a year  of  work  for  the  various  Granges — and  here,  too,  originate 
some  of  the  big  things  for  the  farmer.  Even  here,  the  Grange  blends  business  with  pleasure 
and  at  some  of  its  sessions  the  ‘neighbor’  is  invited.  Thus  we  broaden  and  grow  in  grace. 

“Three  years  ago  a movement  was  started  in  the  State  Grange  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farm  boy  and  girl.  Today  we  have  what  is  known  as  the  ‘students’  foundation  fund,’  whereby 
numbers  of  boys  and  girls  have  received  loans  at  a very  small  interest  and  have  been 
enabled  to  finish  their  education  and  are  now  paying  back  the  loans  by  their  own  labors — 
the  results  of  the  education  received! 

“We  may  add,  too,  that  the  State  Grange  is  taking  a hand  in  the  making  of  laws  for 
the  betterment  of  the  farmers.  We  realize  that,  unorganized,  the  farmer  could  take  no 
part  in  the  big  things  which  go  to  make  up  the  helpful  side  of  life— and  so  we  urge  organiza- 
tion for  the  farmer.  And  as  the  Grange  is  doing  more  for  the  farmer  than  any  other  organ- 
ization, it  is  growing  more  each  year.  The  prospect  for  the  future  is  bright,  socially,  edu- 
cationally and  financially.  Get  in  line!  Join  the  Grange!  Help  your  community!” 


DIRECTORY,  MISSOURI  STATE  GRANGE;  PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY,  1916. 

No.  2123,  Adair — Arthur  Christ,  master;  C.  H.  Paul,  lecturer;  Mrs.  Bertha  Paul,  sec- 
retary. 

No.  2129,  Adrian — John  Dever,  master,  Adrian;  H.  P.  Edwards,  lecturer,  Adrian;  James 
Stanton,  secretary,  Adrian. 

No.  2107,  Bonhomme — E.  J.  Bayer,  master,  Chesterfield,  R.  R.  23;  Marie  Bayer,  lec- 
turer, Chesterfield,  R.  R.  23;  Evelyn  L.  Bayer,  secretary.  Chesterfield,  R.  R.  23. 

No.  2010,  Banner — S.  N.  Fogle,  master,  Downing;  Mrs.  J.  V.  Shanks,  lecturer.  Down- 
ing; John  A.  Shanks,  secretary.  Downing. 

No.  2121,  Clay — C.  W.  Hughes,  master,  Kirksville,  R.  R.  7;  Mrs.  Flossie  H.  Laird,  lec- 
turer, Kirksville,  R.  R.  7;  F.  B.  Rigdon,  secretary,  Brashear,  R.  R.  1. 

No.  2114,  Cross  Roads — W.  P.  Milkelson,  master.  Pleasant  Hill;  Mrs.  C.  G.  Mills,  lec- 
turer, Pleasant  Hill;  Thomas  Morrison,  secretary.  Pleasant  Hill. 

No.  2119,  Cottage  Grove — Mr.  J.  M.  Perley,  master,  Moberly,  R.  R.  3;  Lilia  Runyan, 
lecturer,  Moberly,  R.  R.  3;  Mrs.  Mae  Crose,  secretary,  Moberly,  R.  R.  3. 

No.  2131,  Conyers — A.  G.  MoflQt,  master,  Arbela;  Ruth  Smith,  lecturer,  Memphis; 
O.  G.  McVey,  secretary,  Arbela. 

No.  1017,  Dover — A.  P.  Leach,  master,  LaGrange,  R.  1;  L.  P.  Zipse,  lecturer,  Ewing, 
R.  R.  3;  George  W.  Vaughn,  secretary,  Ewing,  R.  R,  3. 

No.  1023,  Eversole — W.  H.  Eversole,  master,  lecturer,  Lewistown;  H.  A.  Algerton,  lec- 
turer, Lewistown;  J.  E.  Huston,  secretary,  Lewistown. 

No.  2116,  Elm — J.  N.  Hutchinson,  master,  Kingsville,  R.  R.  24;  Mrs.  J.  N,  Hutchinson, 
lecturer,  Kingsville,  R.  R.  24;  S.  W.  Beall,  secretary,  Kingsville. 

No.  1499,  Eureka — Clarence  Nichols,  master,  Williamstown;  Hurley  Carlile,  lecturer, 
Williamsto wn ; Mrs.  Iva  Nichols,  secretary,  Williamstown. 

No.  2128,  Elm  Branch — John  Mayer,  master,  Harrisonville,  R.  R.  3;  Kittie  Decker,  lec- 
turer, Harrisonville,  R.  R.  3;  Kate  Vansandt,  secretary,  Harrisonville,  R.  R.  3. 

No.  390,  Fabius — A.  W.  Carmuck,  master,  LaBelle;  Mrs.  Alice  Walker,  lecturer,  La- 
Belle;  Charles  Menke,  secretary,  LaBelle. 

No.  1016,  Gilead — P.  W.  Sublett,  master,  Ewing;  Fred  Leeser,  lecturer,  Ewing;  I.  M. 
Morton,  secretary,  Ewing. 

No.  947,  Garnett — John  M.  Stephenson,  master,  Ewing;  John  P.  Ellis,  lecturer.  Canton; 
James  M.  Stephenson,  secretary.  Canton,  R.  R.  2. 

No.  2124,  Independence — Sam  Smoot,  master,  Ewing;  Isaac  Clow,  lecturer,  Ewing; 
Mrs.  Etta  Andrews,  secretary,  Ewing. 

No.  1287,  Jackson — John  W.  Buck,  master,  Gregory  Landing;  F.  M.  Stout,  lecturer, 
Gregory  Landing;  W.  B.  Collins,  secretary,  St.  Patrick. 

No.  2108,  Kirksville — L.  B.  Sipple,  master,  Kirksville;  Florence  Lane,  lecturer,  Kirks 
ville;  Mrs.  Grace  Dodson,  secretary,  Kirksville. 

No.  688,  Lewistown — B.  C.  Zimmerman,  master,  Lewistown;  L.  N.  Glaves,  lecturer, 
Lewistown;  J.  F.  Wilson,  secretary,  Lewistown. 
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No.  1343,  Lyon — D.  J.  Bader,  master,  Benjamin;  T.  R.  McDermott,  lecturer,  Williams- 
town;  Gabe  Logsdon,  secretary,  Banjamin. 

No.  2132,  Liberty — Dr.  H.  Rothert,  master,  Memphis;  Mrs.  H.  H.  Schenk,  lecturer; 
Memphis;  O.  E.  Shaklet,  secretary,  Memphis. 

No.  2104,  Mills  Creek  Aurora — Wm.  James,  master,  New  London;  Mrs.  Minnie  Web- 
ster, lecturer,  Hannibal;  Ellen  Webster,  secretary,  Hannibal,  R.  R.  3. 

No.  2125,  Mound  Hope — F.  W.  Evins,  master,  Lonedell,  R.  R.  1;  J.  P.  Short,  lecturer, 
Lonedell,  R.  R.  1;  John  H.  Emmone,  St.  Clair. 

No.  1158,  Maywood — A.  W.  Nesbitt,  master,  Maywood;  Beulah  Shumate,  lecturer, 
Maywood;  Mrs.  George  White,  secretary,  Maywood. 

No.  2126,  Middle  Fabius — W.  E.  Smoot,  master,  Memphis;  Mrs.  Will  Curry,  lecturer. 
Downing;  John  W.  Jones,  secretary,  Memphis,  R.  R.  4. 

No.  2133,  Mount  Pleasant — H.  A.  Bumgarth,  master,  Overland;  Mabel  Brewster,  lec- 
turer, Overland;  W.  T.  Brewster,  secretary,  Overland. 

No.  2134,  Mound  College — C.  S.  Holman,  master,  Rutledge;  Annie  Moffett,  lecturer, 
Rutledge;  W.  W.  Myers,  secretary,  Rutledge. 

No.  298,  Oyster  Prairie — C.  W.  Jones,  master,  Ewing;  D.  R.  Carman,  lecturer,  Ewing; 
Mrs.  Fannie  Phillips,  secretary,  Ewing. 

No.  2118,  Olive  Hill — Wm.  Quim,  master,  Brashear,  R.  R.  1;  Lyman  Gordon,  lecturer, 
Brashear,  R.  R.  1;  Forrest  Gordon,  secretary,  Brashear. 

No.  2105,  Oak  Dale — C.  L.  Wood,  master,  Emden;  Mrs.  C.  L.  Wood,  lecturer,  Emden; 
Bertha  Rasmussen,  secretary,  Emden. 

No.  2130,  Ocean  Wave — G.  M.  Rosser,  master,  New  London,  R.  R.  4;  Mrs.  C.  K.  Gil- 
lum, lecturer,  Hannibal;  C.  M.  Gentry,  secretary.  New  London,  R.  R.  4. 

No.  1347,  Pleasant  Grove  (Lewis) — D.  T.  Hetzler,  master.  Canton,  R.  R.  3;  Jesse  L. 
Hain,  lecturer,  Canton,  R.  R.  3;  Mrs.  Grace  Hetzler,  secretary.  Canton,  R.  R.  3. 

No.  2113,  Pleasant  Grove  (Cass) — James  M.  Cox,  master,  Pleasant  Hill,  R.  R.  3;  Lela 
Rice,  lecturer,  Pleasant  Hill,  R.  R.  2;  H.  K.  McClintock,  secretary,  Pleasant  Hill,  R.  R.  3. 

No.  2117,  Pleasant  Hill— W.  A.  Roseborough,  master,  Memphis;  Mrs.  Effie  Leach,  lec- 
turer, Memphis;  Edward  Rush,  secretary,  Memphis. 

No.  2111,  Plum  Grove — S.  P.  Fleming,  master,  Pleasant  Hill;  R.  C.  Marriott,  lecturer, 
Pleasant  Hill;  Mary  Marriott,  secretary.  Pleasant  Hill. 

No.  773,  Prairie  Glenn — Henry  R.  Bick,  master,  Gregory,  R.  R.  1;  Chas.  A.  Smith,  lec- 
turer, Kahoka,  R.  R.  1;  Samuel  R.  Dunbar,  secretary,  Gregory,  R.  R.  1. 

No.  2122,  Prosperity — John  W.  Crook,  master,  Memphis;  E.  C.  Israel,  lecturer,  Mem- 
phis; Mrs.  John  Crook,  secretary,  Memphis. 

No.  307,  Steffenville — A.  W.  Cissna,  master,  Steffenville;  James  Gottren,  lecturer,  Stef- 
fen ville;  Frank  Hall,  secretary,  Steffenville. 

No.  1024,  Salem — E.  A.  Carver,  master,  LaBelle;  W.  C.  Goodwin,  lecturer,  LaBelle; 
C.  O.  Shaff,  secretary,  LaBelle. 

No.  2135,  Salem — T.  E.  Williams,  master,  Fayetteville;  Mrs.  W.  O.  Reford,  lecturer. 
Fayetteville;  H.  Craig  Graham,  secretary,  Fayetteville. 

No.  2120,  Standard — T.  J.  Howard,  master,  Downing;  Myrtle  Dawson,  lecturer,  Down- 
ing; C.  R.  Crawford,  secretary.  Downing. 

No.  1348,  Timber — George  P.  Bixler,  master,  Benjamin;  W.  I.  Alderton,  lecturer,  Ben- 
jamin; Henry  Bumbarger,  secretary,  Benjamin. 

No.  2085,  Tolona — Arch  Graves,  master,  Tolona;  W.  E.  Hotchkiss,  lecturer,  Tolona; 
Mrs.  Bertha  Crist,  secretary,  Tolona. 

No.  2094,  University — Earl  Thomas,  master.  Farmhouse,  Columbia;  P.  V.  Maris,  lec- 
turer, Columbia;  W.  H.  Howell,  secretary,  12C8  Paquin  avenue,  Columbia. 

No.  2127,  Calley  View — C.  M.  Hosley,  master,  Kingsville,  R.  R.  27;  Mrs.  C.  B.  Hoover, 
lecturer,  Kingsville,  R.  R.  24;  D.  J.  Connell,  secretary,  Kingsville,  R.  R.  24. 

No.  2136,  Walker — Detmor  Cameron,  master,  Warransburg;  William  H.  Clark,  lec- 
turer, Warrensburg;  Mary  Ross,  secretary,  Warrensburg. 

Lewis  County  Pomona — J.  T.  Phillips,  master,  Ewing;  D.  T.  Hetzler,  secretary,  Canton. 

Cass  County  Pomona — Sterling  Fleming,  master,  Pleasant  Hill;  W.  P.  Mikklesen,  lec- 
turer, Pleasant  Hill;  H.  K.  McClintock,  secretary,  Pleasant  Hill. 

Scotland  County  Pomona — R.  P.  Reed,  master,  Memphis;  E.  C.  Israel,  lecturer,  Mem- 
phis; Edward  Rush,  secretary,  Memphis. 


FARMERS’  EDUCATIONAL  AND  CO-OPERATIVE  UNION 

OF  AMERICA. 

Strict  adherence  to  the  purposes  of  the  organization  and  to  sane  policies  of  organization 
on  the  part  of  the  Farmers’  Educational  and  Co-operative  Union  of  America,  has  produced 
results  almost  beyond  belief  of  the  uninitiated.  Beginning  with  ten  members  in  Raines 
county,  Texas,  in  1902,  the  Union  has  spread  throughout  the  bounds  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  now  twenty-three  organized  state  Unions,  each  with  its  full  corps  of  officers  and 
its  force  of  field  men  spreading  the  doctrine  of  co-operation.  The  organized  states  are  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  California,  Colorado,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa, Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  The  National  Union  is 
promoting  organizing  work  in  the  states  of  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Ohio,  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  with  a view  to  organizing  state  Unions  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Farmers’  Union  prides  itself  upon  the  fact  that  it  has  always  worked  hand  in  hand 
with  every  legitimate  movement  to  better  rural  conditions  and  to  bring  about  a solution 
of  the  rural  problem.  It  has,  however,  always  reserved  the  right  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of 
these  movements  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  their  preconceived  notion  of  what  is  really 
the  rural  problem.  The  Union  holds  that  the  American  farmers’  problem  is  not  so  much 
one  of  sentiment  and  gush  as  it  is  of  dollars  and  cents.  Keeping  boys  and  girls  upon  the  farm 
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and  a hundred  and  one  questions  that  have  arisen  because  of  our  false  economic  policy  as 
individuals  and  as  a nation  will  settle  themselves  when  the  American  farmer  has  demon- 
strated his  ability  to  keep  step  with  the  march  of  progress.  In  keeping  with  its  idea  that 
these  questions  hinge  for  solution  more  upon  the  appreciation  of  practical  business  methods 
rather  than  the  cultivation  of  the  esthetic  tastes  of  individuals,  the  Union  lends  every  assist- 
ance possible  to  the  state  universities  and  agricultural  schools  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
economic  production.  Very  often  representatives  of  the  extension  departments  of  theJe 
higher  schools  of  learning  and  Union  organizers  arrange  joint  campaigns,  the  one  to  discuss 
economy  in  production,  the  other  economy  in  distribution. 

Local  Unions  are  encouraged  to  discuss  those  things  that  vitally  affect  them  as  com- 
munities. An  effort  is  made  to  give  the  individual  a broad  view  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
community  as  such  and  the  part  which  he  may  play  in  bringing  about  a better  condition  of 
affairs,  and  at  the  same  time  strengthening  rather  than  destroying  his  individuality. 

In  so  short  an  article  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  give  in  detail  results  of  the  work 
in  any  of  the  organized  or  unorganized  states.  We  are  compelled  to  be  content  with  a gen- 
eral statement,  and  in  order  to  be  as  clear  as  possible,  the  activities  of  the  organization  may 
be  divided  into  three  heads. 

1. — Social.  2. — Legislative.  3. — Business. 

The  social  value  of  the  Farmers’  Union  alone  has  been  worth  many  times  the  cost  to 
every  community  in  which  it  has  formed  a local.  Better  schools,  better  roads,  a happier 
community  life,  and  a general  air  of  progress  naturally  follow  when  people  assemble  them- 
selves for  the  purpose  of  really  working  out  these  problems. 

Practically  every  State  Union  maintains  a legislative  committee  which  urges  before  the 
respective  state  legislatures  those  measures  agreed  upon  by  the  State  Unions.  To  attempt 
to  give  even  the  titles  of  all  measures  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  agriculturist  by  state 
law-making  bodies  since  the  Farmers’  Union  became  an  active  force,  would  require  a volume. 
Each  state  has  its  own  peculiar  problems,  and  the  State  Unions  exercise  their  right  to  go 
about  securing  remedial  legislation  in  their  own  way.  We  feel  perfectly  safe  in  saying  that 
more  laws  in  the  interest  of  agriculture  have  been  placed  on  the  statute  books  of  the  twenty- 
three  organized  states  through  the  influence  of  this  national  organization  than  any  other 
known  source. 

The  following  is  the  roster  of  the  Farmers’  Union  of  Missouri,  giving  first  the  officers 
elected  in  1916,  and  following  with  the  roll  of  secretaries  of  local  unions: 

State  Officers. — E.  W.  Solomon,  president,  Bernie,  Mo.;  Joel  R.  Cary,  vice-president 
Carrollton,  Mo.;  Elmer  E.  Clinton,  secretary-treasurer,  Steelville,  Mo.;  John  W.  Holmes, 
organizer,  DeSoto,  Mo.;  Felix  Leutzinger,  business  agent,  Hillsboro,  Mo.;  state  executive 
committee — Sherman  Short,  chairman,  Cherryville,  Mo.;  George  W.  Hodges,  secretary, 
DeSoto,  Mo. ; J.  T.  Turpin,  Steele,  Mo. 


Jefferson  County  Union — Jas.  H.  Rogers  (county  secretary),  DeSoto,  Mo.,  box  324. 


Local  secretaries: 

1208 — S.  Y.  Lewis,  R.  3,  Hillsboro,  Mo. 

1212 —  John  C.  Bruns,  Morse  Hill,  Mo. 

1213 —  Grover  Wilson,  R.  3,  Hillsboro,  Mo. 

1214 —  T.  J.  Wiley,  DeSoto,  Mo. 

1216 — J.  H.  Armbruster,  DeSoto,  Mo. 

1218 —  Edgar  Gibson,  R.  2,  DeSoto,  Mo. 

1219 —  H.  H.  Castile,  R.  1,  DeSoto,  Mo. 

1223 — Adolph  Hasse,  R.  1,  DeSoto,  Mo. 

1227 — L.  C.  Fraisier,  Valles  Mines,  Mo. 

1230 —  Geo.  W.  Wideman,  R.  2,  DeSoto,  Mo. 

1231 —  Henry  Haas,  R.  1,  DeSoto,  Mo. 

1242 —  Sherman  Rayer,  Fletcher,  Mo. 

1243 —  J.  L.  Henry,  Grubville,  Mo. 

1246 — F.  L.  Wilson,  Vineland,  Mo. 

1249 —  J.  H.  Rogers,  DeSoto,  Mo. 

1250 —  Hugh  Metcalf,  DeSoto,  Mo. 

1254 — E.  I.  Fink,  R.  1,  DeSoto,  Mo. 

1256 — R.  D.  Morgan,  R.  1,  Hematite,  Mo. 


Crawford  County  Union — Mrs.  W.  J. 
Local  secretaries: 

1948 — Mrs.  C.  M.  Cravatt,  Cook  Sta.,  Mo. 
1055 — C.  H.  Eaton,  Cherryville,  Mo. 

1063 — J.  J.  Riggs,  Cherryville,  Mo. 

1065 — C.  J.  Hartin,  Davisville,  Mo. 

1074 — W.  H.  Hewkin,  Davisville,  Mo. 

1077 — C.  W.  Traek,  Huzzah,  Mo. 

1080 — Lizzie  Brand,  Steelville,  Mo. 

1085 —  Mrs.  W.  J.  Drennon,  Steelville,  Mo. 

1086 —  H.  S.  Moutray,  R.  1,  Steelville,  Mo. 
1090 — H.  W.  Hendrix,  Patsy,  Mo. 

1902 — Mrs.  Y.  M.  Halbert,  Steelville,  Mo. 
1095 — E.  A.  Coleman,  Steelville,  Mo. 


1257 —  Mrs.  W.  G.  Green,  R.  4,  DeSoto,  Mo. 

1258 —  Max  A.  Wagener,  Blackwell,  Mo. 

1259 —  L.  F.  Moore,  Valles  Mines,  Mo. 

1260 —  A.  T.  Blake  well,  Victoria,  Mo. 

1262 —  I.  H.  Asplin,  Fletcher,  Mo. 

1263 —  Roscoe  Elstrot,  R.  1,  Hillsboro,  Mo. 
1270 — J.  W.  Partney,  R.  2,  Hillsboro,  Mo. 
1272 — E.  H.  Seemel,  R.  3,  Hillsboro,  Mo. 

1274 —  Wm.  Crossman,  R.  1,  Hillsboro,  Mo. 

1275 —  C.  L.  Marschel,  R.  1,  Hillsboro,  Mo. 

1276 —  R.  T.  Buren,  R.  1,  Hematite,  Mo. 

1277 —  E.  Evans,  R.  1,  Plattin,  Mo. 

1278 —  W.  R.  Doss,  R.  1,  Plattin,  Mo. 

1280-  — H.  R.  Arnold,  box  68,  Hematite,  Mo. 

1279 —  J.  T.  Hill,  DeSoto,  Mo. 

1281 —  Lewis  Lucas,  R.  1,  Pevely,  Mo. 

1291 — Ed  Brent,  Festus,  Mo. 

1294 — George  P.  Witte,  Barnhart,  Mo. 


Drennon  (county  secretary)  Steelville,  Mo. 

1096 — Mrs.  Alex.  Hulsey,  Steelville,  Mo. 
1104— Ed  Grey,  Keysville,  Mo. 

1114— L.  F.  Brand,  R.  3,  Cuba,  Mo. 

1228 — W.  D.  Watts,  R.  1,  Cuba,  Mo. 

1225 —  -Miss  Louise  Raff,  Cuba,  Mo. 

1226 —  Edward  Ledbetter,  R.  1,  Cuba,  Mo. 

1232 — J.  H.  Drosda,  R.  1,  Cuba,  Mo. 

1234 — W.  J.  Pinnell,  Jake  Prairie,  Mo. 

1224 — W.  A.  Glassey,  Cuba,  Mo. 

1238 — C.  C.  Russell,  Coffeyton,  Mo. 

John  W.  Clinton,  Steelville,  Mo. 
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This  scene  shows  200,000  people  assembled  to  see  the  Pageant  and  Masque.  This  is  the  largest  crowd  that 
ever  saw  a theatrical  production  anywhere  in  the  world. 


Farmer's  Co-operative  Union , 1917. 
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Cass  County  Union — J.  C.  Gilkeson  (county  secretary),  route  No.  1,  Lisle,  Mo.  Local 
secretaries : 

1200 — G.  E.  Simmons,  R.  1,  Lisle,  Mo.  1246 — Charles  W.  Pence,  R.  1,  Lisle,  Mo. 

1245 — H.  B.  Bilderback,  R.  2,  Harrisonville,  1251 — A.  Houston,  Freeman,  Mo. 

Mo.  1255 — Jos.  D.  Milligan,  West  Line,  Mo. 


Carroll  County  Union — R.  A.  Faulk  (county  secretary),  Carrollton,  Mo.,  route  No.  4. 
Local  secretaries : 


1309 —  W.  A.  Faulk,  R.  4,  Carrollton,  Mo. 

1310 —  D.  E.  Huddleston,  R.l,  Wakenda,  Mo. 

1311 —  W.  H.  Settle,  Carrollton,  Mo. 

1313 — John  D.  Callaway,  R.  6,  Carrollton, 
Mo. 


1314 —  Fred  Dell,  Carrollton,  Mo. 

1315 —  E.  L.  Colliver,  R.  1,  Tina,  Mo. 

1316 —  Lawman  Wallace,  R.  3,  Bogard,  Mo. 

1317 —  Henry  C.  Perry,  R.  4,  Carrollton,  Mo. 

1318 —  Matt  Drake,  R.  5,  Carrollton,  Mo. 


Phelps  County  Union— Frank  W.  Martin  (county  secretary),  route  No.  3,  Rolla,  Mo. 
Local  secretaries  * 

1190 — John  Strack,  R.  2,  St.  James,  Mo.  980 — John  D.  Wilson,  Newburg,  Mo. 

1046 — George  J.  Crubb,  Winkler,  Mo.  975 — G.  W.  Brown,  Newburg,  Mo. 

988 — A.  L.  Martin,  R.  3,  Rolla,  Mo.  1268 — Joseph  Castelli,  Knobview,  Mo. 


Macon  County  Union — A.  L.  Cox  (county  secretary),  R.  No.  2,  Bevier,  Mo.  Local 

878 — Marvin  May  hew,  R.  1,  Callao,  Mo.  825 — W.  T.  Smith,  R.  1,  Bevier,  Mo. 

831 — A.  L.  Cox,  R.  2,  Bevier,  Mo.  997 — W.  J.  Goodrich,  R.  7,  Macon,  Mo. 


Stoddard  County  Union — W.  J.  Vaughn  (county  secretary),  R.  No.  3,  Dexter,  Mo. 

955 — L.  Sternburgher,  R.,  2,  Dexter,  Mo.  879 — W.  J.  Vaughn,  Dexter,  Mo. 

930 — August  Mekan,  Dexter,  Mo.  688 — Gertie  Stewart,  R.  2,  Dexter,  Mo. 

880 — J.  H.  Kilmer,  R.  5,  Dexter,  Mo.  . 


Bates  County  Union — E.  Wears  (county  secretary),  Rich  Hill,  Mo.  Local  secretaries: 
1204 — J.  L.  Cope,  R.  1,  Rich  Hill,  Mo.  1295 — Emmett  Wears,  R.  6,  Rich  Hill,  Mo. 

1207 — H.  E.  Donalson,  R.  1,  Rich  Hill,  Mo.  1296 — R.  A.  Craig,  R.  4,  Rich  Hill,  Mo. 

1220 —  King  Johnson,  2,  Hume,  Mo.  1301 — Thomas  G.  Wiltshire,  Rich  Hill,  Mo. 

1221 —  John  A.  Patterson,  R.  6,  Butler,  Mo.  1312 — Eugene  Franklin,  R.  6,  Rich  Hill,  Mo. 

Pemiscot  County  Union — C.  Morrison  (county  secretary),  Caruthersville,  Mo.,  R.  No.  2. 
Local  secretaries: 

436 — C.  Morrison,  R.  2,  Caruthersville,  Mo.  263 — W.  D.  Boroughs,  Steele,  Mo. 

289 — O.  C.  Martin,  R.  1,  Steele,  Mo.  503 — J.  R.  Morgan,  Douglas,  Mo. 

266 — Frank  Bray,  R.  3,  Holland,  Mo. 


New  Madrid  County  Union — J.  A.  Crisler  (county  secretary),  Matthews,  Mo.  Local 


secretaries : 

1264 —  J.  L.  Knight,  R.  1,  Marston,  Mo. 

1265 —  E.  A.  Guill,  Conran,  Mo. 

1266 —  Charles  Hurd,  Conran,  Mo. 

1271 — P.  G.  Rickus,  Matthews,  Mo. 

1284 —  J.  A.  Crisler,  Matthews,  Mo. 

1285 —  Hattie  Pratt,  Linda,  Mo. 


1286 — J.  D.  Twitty,  Noxall,  Mo. 

163 — Chris  Gluck,  Portageville,  Mo. 
314 — T.  O.  Conay,  R.  2,  Sikeston,  Mo. 

1297 —  Ray  A.  Moll,  R.  3,  Sikeston,  Mo. 

1298 —  C.  Greenlee,  Canalou,  Mo. 

1299 —  E.  W.  Peneyar,  Canalou,  Mo. 


St.  Louis  County  Union — Local  secretaries: 

392 — Chas.  W.  Roaner,  R.  36,  Florisant,  376 — Henry  Klosterman,  R.  32,  Ferguson, 

Mo.  Mo. 

Dent  County  Union — Local  secretaries: 

A.  B.  Alexander,  Salem,  Mo.  A.  J.  Clinton,  R.  3,  Salem,  Mo. 

Pulaski  County  Union — Local  secretaries: 

872 — Oscar  Nichols,  R.  2,  Dixon,  Mo.  1289 — Chas.  R.  Warnol,  Franke,  Mo. 

875 — R.  L.  Colder,  R.  1,  Dixon,  Mo. 

Christian  County  Union — Local  secretaries: 

751 — Ernest  Bray,  R.  1,  Sparta,  Mo.  976 — Geo.  W.  Rauch,  box  141,  Billings,  Mo. 

Dunklin  County  Union — Local  secretaries: 

1283 — Chas.  McGehee,  R.  2,  Senath,  Mo.  1293 — A.  L.  Pool,  Kennett,  Mo. 

1292 — R.  A.  Gibson,  R.  1,  Kennett,  Mo. 


Maries  County  Union — Local  secretaries: 

1247 — A.  L.  Bruggemann,  R.  1,  Bland,  Mo. 

Jasper  County  Union— Local  secretaries: 

965 — C.  A.  Post,  Carthage,  Mo. 

Washington  County  Union — Local  secretaries: 

1170 — H.  A.  Benoist,  Irondale,  Mo.  1307 — Albert  Gloriod,  Rich  woods,  Mo. 

1145 — B.  H.  Allen,  Eye,  Mo. 

Franklin  County  Union — Local  secretary: 

1319 — Charley  Brown,  Morrelton,  Mo. 

St.  Francois  County  Union — Local  secretaries: 

1282 — L.  S.  Williams,  Melzo,  Mo.  1304 — Mrs.  E.  Wilson,  R.  1,  Bonne  Terre, 

1288 — Oscar  Murphy,  Bonne  Terre,  Mo.  Mo. 

1301 — C.  R.  Archer,  R.  2,  Farmington,  Mo.  1305 — B.  Shelley,  R.  1,  Bonne  Terre,  Mo. 

1306 — S.  D.  Aubuschon,  Bonne  Terre,  Mo. 

Nodaway  County  Union — Local  secretaries: 

1308 — T.  A.  Turnbull,  R.  No.  2,  Elmo,  Mo. 


Atchison  County  Union — Local  secretaries: 

1303 — Carl  Daman,  Hamburg,  Iowa.  1302 — C.  W.  Steel,  R.  1,  Blanchard,  Iowa. 
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FEDERATION  OF  MISSOURI  COMMERCIAL  CLUBS,  1917, 
MISSOURI  AFFILIATIONS. 

The  Federation  of  Missouri  Commercial  Clubs  has  its  headquarters  in  Mechanics  Amer- 
ican Bank  building,  Broadway  and  Locust  street,  St.  Louis.  A.  Lyman  Donlin  was  the  1917 
secretary  and  manager.  Probably  50,000  Missouri  merchants,  manufacturers,  financiers 
and  other  business  men  belong  to  the  commercial  clubs  which  are  affiliated  with  the  foster 
body.  Every  Missouri  community  of  any  importance  has  a commercial  club,  and  all  belong 
to  the  Federation  of  Missouri  Commercial  Clubs. 

The  commercial  clubs  of  Southeast  Missouri  belong  to  the  Southeast  Missouri  Fed- 
eration of  Commercial  Clubs,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  Cape  Girardeau  and  which 
body  is  a division  of  the  Missouri  Federation  of  Commercial  Clubs. 

To  facilitate  the  handling  of  its  business  the  membership  of  the  Missouri  Federation  of 
Commercial  Clubs  is  divided  into  districts  in  keeping  with  the  sixteen  congressional  dis- 
tricts of  Missouri,  and  each  district  having  a director  who  looks  after  the  welfare  of  the  clubs 
and  their  membership,  assigned  to  his  jurisdiction.  The  compilation  which  follows  gives 
the  names  of  towns,  by  districts,  where  commercial  clubs  are  to  be  found  and  the  1917  sec- 
retary of  each.  Where  the  name  of  a secretary  is  omitted  the  fault  is  due  to  the  failure 
of  that  particular  club  to  send  to  the  secretary  of  the  Missouri  Federation  of  Commercial 
Clubs  its  1917  list  of  officers. 


First  District  is  under  the  direction  of  George  A.  Mahan  of  Hannibal,  Mo.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  counties:  Adair,  Clark,  Knox,  Lewis,  Macon,  Marion,  Putnam,  Schuy- 

ler, Scotland  and  Shelby. 


Town. 

Secretary. 

Town. 

Secretary. 

Bevier 

Waldo  Edwards. 

Leonard 

H.  Funk. 

Clarence 

Dr.  F.  K.  Roy,  Pres. 

Lucerne 

Downing 

James  H.  Morgan. 

Macon 

W.  Jay  Ward. 

Edina 

Memphis 

J.  Y.  Bumbarger. 
Wm.  H.  Scott. 

Glen  wood 

Hannibal 

Kahoka  

H.  A.  Scheidker. 
C.  G.  Lang. 

Monticello 

Novinger 

Palmyra 

Klrksville 

Shelbina 

LaGrange 

Lancaster 

J.  O.  Yager. 

Shelby  ville 

Unionville 

H.  Drummond. 

LaPlata 

H.  P.  Holmes. 

Wyaconda 

J.  W.  Major. 

Second  District  is  under  the  direction  of  Harry  W.  Graham  of  Chillicothe,  Mo.  It  is 
composed  of  the  following  counties:  Chariton,  Carroll,  Grundy,  Linn,  Livingston,  Monroe, 

Randolph  and  Sullivan. 


Town. 

Secretary. 

Town. 

Secretary. 

Brookfield 

Brunswick 

Bucklin 

Carrollton 

Chillicothe 

Clark 

Higbee 

Huntsville 

Keytesville 

Laclede 

C.  R.  Jones. 

Wm.  Wright. 

S.  K.  Turner. 
Harry  W.  Graham. 

W.  H.  Sandison. 
Geo.  Chapman. 

Linneus 

Marceline 

Milan 

Moberly 

Monroe  City 

Old  Monroe 

Paris 

Salisbury 

Sumner 

Trenton 

E.  W.  Taylor. 

L.  W.  Kelly. 

E.  J.  Sutter. 

H.  F.  Hoffman,  Pres. 

Third  District  is  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Withers  of  Liberty,  Mo.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  counties:  Caldwell,  Clay,  Clinton,  DeKalb,  Daviess,  Gentry,  Harri- 

son, Mercer,  Ray  and  Worth. 

Town. 

Secretary. 

Town. 

Secretary. 

Albany 

Bethany 

Caines  ville 

Cameron 

Coffey 

Darlington 

Excelsior  Springs.  . . . 

Gallatin 

Gower 

Grant  City 

Hamilton 

Gilbert  Barlow. 
A.  C.  Biddison. 

C.  W.  Githens. 

F.  W.  Mitchell. 
W.  R.  Handy. 

Clark  Gardner. 
C.  H.  Lampton. 

Kingston 

Lathrop 

Lawson 

Liberty 

Pattonsburg 

Plattsburg 

Princeton 

Richmond 

Sheridan 

Stanberry 

Edward  D.  Moore. 
R.  C.  Price. 

Chas.  I.  Mullinax. 

C.  J.  Hooper. 

O.  L.  Smith. 

Commercial  Clubs,  Missouri,  1917, 
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Fourth  District  is  under  the  direction  of  C.  W.  Yehle  of  Maryville,  Mo.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  counties:  Andrew,  Atchison,  Buchanan,  Holt,  Nodaway  and  Platte 


Town. 

Secretary. 

Town. 

Secretary. 

Bigelow 

Burlington  Junction 

Dearborn 

Edgerton 

Forest  City 

Maitland 

Maryville 

Oregon 

Fred.  A.  Edwards. 
E.  M.  Claypool. 

Platte  City 

Rockport 

Rushville 

St.  Joseph 

Savannah 

Tarkio 

Westboro 

Weston 

E.  L.  Thomas,  Pres. 

H.  D.  Ennis. 

W.  R.  Little,  Pres. 
E.  L.  Robinson. 

Fifth  District  is  under  the  direction  of  W.  L.  Buechle  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  It  consists 
of  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  Jackson  county. 


Town. 

Secretary. 

Town. 

Secretary. 

Dodson 

Kansas  City 

E.  M.  Clendening. 

Independence 

C.  C.  Bundschu. 

Sixth  District  is  under  the  direction  of  J.  H.  Scarborough  of  Warrensburg,  Mo.  It  is 
composed  of  the  following  counties:  Bates,  Cass,  Cedar,  Dade,  Henry,  Johnson  and  St. 

Clair. 


Town. 

Secretary. 

Town. 

Secretary. 

Belton 

Lowry  City 

H.  G.  Noll. 

Butler 

A.  H.  Culver. 

Osceola 

Oliver  Brown. 

Chilhowee 

P.  W.  Howard. 

Pleasant  Hill .... 

Clinton 

W.  A.  Docherty. 

Rich  Hill 

H.  E.  Shepard. 

Eldorado  Springs. . . . 

Stockton 

Clyde  Wrenn. 

Greenfield 

Warrensburg 

M.  D.  Aber. 

Harrison  ville 

Holden 

M.  A.  Holcomb. 

Windsor 

Seventh  District  is  under  the  direction  of  G.  A.  Radford  of  Marshall,  Mo.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  counties:  Benton,  Greene,  Hickory,  Howard,  Lafayette,  Pettis,  Polk 

and  Saline. 


Town. 

Secretary. 

Town. 

Secretary. 

Armstrong 

Ash  Grove 

Bolivar 

Lexington 

Marshall 

Republic 

Edward  Aull. 
Ben  Striker. 

M.  L.  Howard. 

Cole  Camp 

Concordia 

J.  D.  Freund. 

H.  F.  Duensing. 
David  Bagley. 

Sedalia 

Slater 

M.  V.  Carroll. 

Fayette 

Higginsville 

Springfield 

Springfield 

C.  O.  Sperry. 
Wm.  H.  Seed. 

Humansville 

Arthur  C.  Scroggs. 

Warsaw 

Chas.  Petts. 

Eighth  District  is  under  the  direction  of  S.  A.  Baker  of  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  counties:  Boone,  Camden,  Cole,  Cooper,  Miller,  Moniteau,  Morgan 

and  Osage. 


Town. 

Secretary. 

Town. 

Secretary. 

Ashland 

T.  R.  Whitfield. 

J.  S.  Underwood. 

T.  E.  Gorman,  Pres. 
Victor  B.  Jones. 

Guy  T.  Godfrey. 

J eff erson  City  ■ 

Paul  Hunt. 

Chas.  H.  Harris. 
Richard  H.  Woods. 

Boonville 

California 

Linn  Creek 

Sturgeon 

Centralia 

Columbia 

Tipton 

V ersailles .... 

Eldon 
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Ninth  District  is  under  the  direction  of  J.  C.  Willbrand  of  St.  Charles,  Mo.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  counties:  Audrain,  Callaway,  Franklin,  Gasconade,  Lincoln,  Mont- 

gomery, Pike,  Ralls,  St.  Charles  and  Warren. 


Town. 

Secretary. 

Town. 

Secretary. 

Bowling  Green 

Pacific 

J.  W.  Pletcher. 

Clarksville 

H.  C.  Hunter. 

Perry. . . . 

Elsberry 

Gordon  Crank. 

St.  Charles 

Hugh  H.  Mace. 
Chas.  S.  Martin. 
Ardie  Odell. 

J.  A.  B.  Keith. 

Fulton 

W.  C.  Maughs. 
Geo.  H.  Klenk. 

Troy.  . 

Hermann 

Union  . 

Louisiana 

J.  I.  McDonell. 

Yandalia 

Mexico 

R.  E.  Race. 

Villa  Ridge 

John  M.  Coleman. 

Mokane 

Carl  Glover. 

Warrenton . 

New  Haven 

New  London 

Washington 

Winfield 

W.  E.  Ricks. 

Tenth,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Districts  are  under  the  direction  of  R.  H.  Stockton,  Wirt 
Wright  and  E.  P.  Lampkin.  These  districts  include  the  City  of  St.  Louis  and  the  cities  and 
towns  of  St.  Louis  county. 


Town. 

Secretary. 

Town. 

Secretary. 

St.  Louis 

Paul  V.  Bunn. 

, 

Valley  Park 

Thirteenth  District  is  under  the  direction  of  W.  W.  Wilder  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  Mo.  it 
is  composed  of  the  following  counties:  Bollinger,  Carter,  Iron,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Perry, 

Reynolds,  St.  Francois,  Ste.  Genevieve,  Washington  and  Wayne. 

Town. 

Secretary. 

Town. 

Secretary. 

Bismarck 

Bonne  Terre 

Desloge 

DeSoto 

Farmington 

Festus 

Fredericktown 

Grandin 

Greenville 

C.  H.  Lucy. 

C.  T.  Malugen. 

Bern.  Duffner. 
Clyde  Morsey. 

A.  H.  Long. 

A.  C.  Hammond. 
W.  D.  McGhee. 

Hillsboro 

Ironton 

Leeper 

Mineral  Point 

Perry  ville 

Potosi 

Ste.  Genevieve 

Van  Buren 

Williamsville 

Wm.  Trauernicht. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Vessells. 
James  A.  Shields. 

G.  T.  Lee. 

Fourteenth  District  is  under  the  direction  of  W.  H.  Stubblefield,  Jr.,  of  Cape  Girardeau, 
Mo.  It  is  composed  of  the  following  counties:  Butler,  Cape  Girardeau,  Christian,  Douglas, 

Dunklin,  Howell,  Mississippi,  New  Madrid,  Oregon,  Ozark,  Pemiscot,  Ripley,  Scott,  Stod- 
dard, Stone  and  Taney. 


Town. 

Secretary. 

Town. 

Secretary. 

Allen  ville 

Gordonville 

F.  H.  Rasche. 

Ava 

Hurley. 

C.  J.  Oliver. 

Benton 

Illmo 

Geo.  I.  Moore. 

Bloomfield . . . 

H.  M.  Flanary. 

Jackson 

•John  G.  Putz. 

Branson 

J.  C.  McManima. 

Kennett 

H.  B.  Pankey,  Pres. 

Campbell 

Dr.  C.  W.  Brown. 

Malden 

W.  M.  Stokes. 

Cape  Girardeau 

F.  J.  Martin. 

Morehouse 

T.  W.  Hoskins. 

Cardwell 

J.  S.  Dull. 

Morley 

Caruthersville . . 

Chas.  G.  Ross. 

Naylor 

Chaffee 

O.  T.  Pfefferkorn. 

New  Madrid 

Charleston 

T.  C.  Cosgrove. 

Oak  Ridge 

Wash  Miller. 

Clarkton 

Parma 

Crane 

Pocahontas 

A.  C.  Hope. 

Dexter 

C.  C.  Miller. 

Poplar  Bluff 

Doniphan .... 

.T.  P.  Campbell. 

Portage  ville 

S.  S.  Thompson. 

Fornfelt 

J.  E.  Kinkead. 

Senath 

Forsyth 

Sikeston 

Gainesville 

Steele 

Galena 

West  Plains 

C.  G.  Brown. 

Gideon 

Willow  Springs 

D.  B.  Carlisle. 
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Fifteenth  District  is  under  the  direction  of  Charles  W.  Fear  of  Joplin,  Mo.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  counties:  Barry,  Barton,  Jasper,  Lawrence,  McDonald,  Newton  and 

Vernon. 


Town. 

Secretary. 

Town. 

Secretary. 

Asbury 

Monett 

Aurora 

Mt.  Vernon  . 

Aurora 

E.  D.  Whiteside. 

Neosho 

O.  F.  Brockman. 

Carterville  . 

Nevada 

Carthage 

H.  L.  Marks. 

Pierce  City 

Cassville 

C.  D.  Manley. 

Pineville 

Granby 

Racine 

Hoberg 

Walter  A.  Pate. 

Richards 

Jasper 

Bert  Webb. 

Seligman 

Joplin 

F.  L.  Yale. 

Verona 

Lamar 

Chas.  E.  Gunn. 

Webb  City 

A.  A.  Hulett. 

Liberal 

Sixteenth  District  is  under  the  direction  of  W.  J.  Underwood  of  Steelville,  Mo.  It  is 
composed  of  the  following  counties:  Crawford,  Dallas,  Dent,  Laclede,  Maries,  Phelps, 

Pulaski,  Shannon,  Texas,  Webster  and  Wright. 


Town. 

Secretary. 

Town. 

Secretary. 

Buffalo 

P.  A.  Bennett. 

W.  O.  Dillen. 

B.  H.  Newman. 

C.  L.  V.  Randall. 

George  H.  Scott. 
C.  E.  Lings weller. 

Karl  Pelegrin. 

Newburg 

C.  A.  Haney. 

H.  R.  Cowan. 

B.  B.  Culbertson. 

M.  H.  McSpadden. 
W.  J.  Underwood. 

J.  T.  Loyd. 

Cabool 

Richland 

Cuba 

Rolla 

Eminence 

St.  James 

Hartville 

Salem 

Houston 

Steelville 

Lebanon . . 

Vienna 

Mansfield 

Marshfield 

Winona 

Waynesville 

FRATERNAL  BENEFICIARY  ASSOCIATIONS,  MISSOURI, 

1915  TO  1917. 

All  fraternal  beneficiary  associations  which  have  a Missouri  membership  are  licensed 
to  conduct  business  in  Missouri  by  the  State  Insurance  Department,  and  are  subject  to  the 
laws  and  regulations  governing  that  department.  Many  such  organizations,  besides  pro- 
viding a benefit  or  insurance  for  dependents  at  the  death  of  a member,  go  further  into  the 
economic  problem  involved,  through  providing  sick,  accident  and  disability  payments,  and 
some  have  an  old  age  pension,  payable  either  in  weekly  or  monthly  sums,  or  in  one  payment. 

The  fraternal  beneficiary  associations  licensed  to  operate  in  Missouri,  with  a 1917  mem- 
bership over  20,000,  wer6:  Brotherhood  of  American  Yeomen,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Modern 

Woodmen  of  America,  Rock  Island,  111.;  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security,  Topeka,  Kan.; 
Royal  Neighbors  of  America,  Rock  Island,  111.;  Woodmen  of  the  World,  Omaha,  Neb.  Those 
with  a membership  ranging  from  10,000  to  20,000  were:  Maccabees,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Royal 

Arcanum,  Boston,  Mass.;  Forest  Woodmen  Circle,  Omaha,  Neb.;  United  Brotherhood  of 
Friendship,  Huntsville,  Mo. 

Fraternal  beneficiary  associations  with  a 1917  membership  of  over  5,000,  but  under 
10,000,  were:  Court  of  Honor,  Springfield,  111.;  Fraternal  Aid  Union,  Lawrence,  Kan.; 

Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Progressive  Order  of  the  West,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Ladies  of  the  Maccabees  of  the  World,  Port  Huron,  Mich.;  Modern  Brotherhood  of 
America,  Mason  City,  Iowa;  Tribe  of  Ben  Hur,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. ; Travelers  Protective 
Association  of  America,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  compilation  which  follows  gives  the  membership  of  organizations,  first  for  the 
United  States,  on  January  1,  1916  and  1915,  and  then  for  Missouri  as  it  existed  on  the  same 
day  and  years;  the  number  of  deaths  which  occurred  among  the  members  in  1915  and  1914, 
for  the  United  States  as  a whole,  and  the  State  of  Missouri.  The  death  rate  of  fraternal 
beneficiary  organizations  is  very  small,  especially  among  those  which  have  been  in  exist- 
ence less  than  twenty  years,  for  the  reason  that  most  of  the  members  of  such  are  still  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  were  considered  first-class  risks  when  accepted  for  fraternal  insurance.  For 
each  organization  the  location,  of  the  national  headquarters  is  also  given. 
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Organization  or  association;  location  of 
1916  headquarters. 


Aid  Association  for  Lutherans,  Appleton,  Wis 

American  Insurance  Union,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Bohemian  - Slavonian  Benevolent  Society,  Cedar 

Rapids,  Iowa 

Boone  County  Mutual  Aid  and  Beneficiary  Society, 

Clark,  Mo 

Brotherhood  of  all  Railway  Employes,  Chicago,  111. . . 
Brotherhood  of  American  Yoemen,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Catholic  Knights  and  Ladies  of  America,  Chicago,  111. 

Catholic  Order  of  Foresters,  Chicago,  111 

Christian  Benevolent  Association,  Troy,  Mo 

Columbian  Fraternal  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Court  of  Honor,  Springfield,  111 

Eminent  Household  of  Columbian  Woodmen,  Atlanta, 

Ga 

Fraternal  Aid  Union,  Lawrence,  Kan 

German  Beneficial  Union,  Pittsburg,  Pa 

Grand  Lodge  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  St. 

Louis,  Mo 

Grand  Lodge  of  State  of  Illinois,  Order  Sons  of  St. 

George,  Chicago,  111 

Grand  Lodge  Knights  of  Pythias  of  Missouri,  St.  Louis, 

Mo 

Grand  Lodge  Progressive  Order  of  the  West,  St.  Louis, 

Mo 

Home  Protective  Association,  Hannibal,  Mo 

Homesteaders,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Howard  County  Mutual  Aid  and  Beneficiary  Com- 
pany, Howard  county,  Mo 

Independent  Order  Brith  Abraham  of  the  United 

States  of  America,  New  York 

Independent  Order  of  Foresters,  Toronto,  Canada.  . . 

Independent  Order  of  Svithoid,  Chicago,  111 

Independent  Western  Star  Order,  Chicago,  111 

Industrial  Benefit  Association,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Knights  of  Columbus,  New  Haven,  Conn 

Knights  of  Father  Matthew,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Ladies  Catholic  Benevolent  Association,  Erie,  Pa ...  . 
Ladies  of  the  Maccabees  of  the  World,  Port  Huron, 

Mich 

Ladies  of  the  Modern  Maccabees,  Port  Huron,  Mich . 

Lewis  County  Aid  Association,  Canton,  Mo 

Loyal  Americans  of  the  Republic,  Chicago,  111 

Maccabees,  Detroit,  Mich 

Masonic  Mutual  Life  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Modern  American  Fraternal  Order,  Effingham,  111. . . 
Modern  Brotherhood  of  America,  Mason  City.  Iowa 

Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  Rock  Island,  111 

Mystic  Toilers,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Mystic  Workers  of  the  World,  Fulton,  111 

National  Americans  of  Kansas  City,  Mo 

National  Benevolent  Society,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

National  Council  Junior  Order  United  American  Me- 
chanics of  the  United  States  of  North  America . . 
National  Croation  Society  of  the  United  States  of 

America,  Pittsburg,  Pa 

National  Council,  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security, 

Topeka,  Kan 

National  Order  of  Mosaic  Templars  of  America,  Little 

Rock,  Ark 

National  Fraternal  Society  of  the  Deaf,  Chicago,  111. 
National  Slovak  Society  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, Pittsburg,  Pa 

National  Union,  Toledo,  Ohio 

North  American  Union,  Chicago,  111 

Order  of  Columbian  Knights,  Chicago,  111 

Order  Knights  of  St.  Joseph,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Order  of  Railway  Employes,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

Order  of  Scottish  Clans,  Boston,  Mass 

Order  Sons  of  Zion  of  New  York 

Order  of  United  Commercial  Travelers  of  America, 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Polish  National  Alliance  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, Chicago,  111 

Protected  Home  Circle,  Sharon,  Pa 

Railway  Mail  Association,  Portsmouth,  N.  H 


Membership  January  1. 

Deaths  during 

Year  1916. 

Year  1915. 

Year  1915. 

Year  1914. 

cl 

£ 

§ 

cl 

g 

Cj 

2 

5. 

S’ 

ta- 

1' 

S’ 

Q- 

35* 

2 

E. 

S 

a. 

1 

g 

5. 

1 

f 

co 

2. 

GO 

3. 

CO 

U1 

3. 

g 

g 

5 

s 

S’ 

CO 

S 

GO 

8,832 

185 

7,679 

154 

41 

37 

1 

42,397 

441 

29,133 

333 

265 

24,968 

978 

25,336 

1,025 

449 

22 

435 

10 

774 

774 

764 

764 

9 

9 

17,777 

111 

10,055 

7 

38 

34 

208,169 

25,936 

192,189 

23,279 

1,298 

167 

1,169 

" i39 

9,434 

1,336 

9,005 

1,401 

143 

16 

144,000 

586 

143,914 

548 

1,488 

8 

1,449 

2 

140 

140 

130 

130 

1 

1 

4,563 

2,170 

67 

37 

74,316 

9,558 

72,919 

9,506 

705 

87 

671 

’ ' 102 

23,958 

112 

24,513 

117 

194 

. 2 

189 

2 

64,283 

5,256 

78,374 

6,547 

919 

68 

851 

62 

23,345 

642 

22,025 

651 

227 

6 

245 

4 

5,942 

5,852 

143 

135 

2,860 

64 

2,812 

59 

44 

33 

1 

4,667 

4,807 

89 

98 

19,615 

5,428 

18,546 

5,345 

122 

40 

109 

30 

1,291 

1,285 

2,200 

1,877 

35 

22 

48 

29 

24,546 

2,233 

21,518 

1,543 

173 

19 

151 

10 

94 

94 

108 

108 

3 

200,142 

3,069 

194,490 

3,069 

1,407 

24 

1,474 

28 

212,705 

941 

200,875 

908 

2,173 

9 

2,207 

15 

9,049 

295 

8,780 

268 

88 

1 

92 

5 

18,322 

951 

20,528 

1,012 

202 

12 

171 

12 

2,422 

23 

111,815 

3,325 

107,479 

3,225 

768 

25 

752 

21 

1,904 

1,755 

1,915 

1,769 

31 

30 

30 

27 

150,900 

143,139 

1,478 

1,341 

3 

170,224 

7,323 

161,134 

7,030 

1,390 

70 

1,227 

57 

41,749 

41,664 

407 

360 

316 

316 

273 

273 

1 

1 

1 

1 

12,976 

257 

14,989 

298 

170 

201 

3 

308,561 

10,973 

318,402 

11,234 

3,765 

120 

2,982 

118 

7,934 

193 

6,480 

102 

47 

50 

9,991 

819 

10 ’,034 

842 

114 

14 

96 

15 

67,306 

7,693 

71,309 

8,247 

641 

89 

667 

99 

940,225 

76,772 

923,136 

76,475 

7,368 

600 

6,866 

527 

2,842 

168 

3,062 

190 

45 

4 

50 

3 

86,003 

4,910 

79,111 

4,587 

522 

31 

478 

41 

10,519 

6,773 

1,690 

521 

3,208 

370 

3,052 

391 

9 

2 

7 

2 

8,054 

38 

7,149 

40 

39 

1 

24 

35,966 

880 

33,644 

905 

307 

12 

329 

10 

165,779 

28,515 

155,399 

27,005 

1,396 

268 

1,236 

229 

28,848 

414 

32,804 

535 

563 

14 

2,075 

119 

i|917 

120 

11 

12 

1 

40,252 

308 

38,206 

275 

374 

371 

1 

57,910 

3,233 

62,028 

3,495 

1,047 

55 

1,065 

64 

31,307 

868 

23,792 

207 

319 

7 

218 

4 

12,642 

448 

12,744 

472 

160 

8 

143 

6 

15,633 

878 

15,314 

859 

133 

115 

5 

11,044 

17 

11,747 

15 

58 

17,005 

186 

16! 873 

185 

174 

5 

173 

2 

3,213 

39 

14 

73,062 

2,899 

72,964 

2,931 

547 

27 

566 

22 

107,261 

1,729 

102,866 

1,757 

1,024 

21 

1,016 

18 

92,489 

3,651 

88,252 

3,666 

859 

27 

815 

12,871 

1,031 

13,066 

1,022 

10 

8 
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Organization  or  association;  location  of 
1916  headquarters. 

Membership  January  1. 

Deaths  during 

Year  1916. 

Year  1915. 

Year  1915. 

Year  1914. 

United  States . 

Missouri 

United  States . 

Missouri 

United  States . 

Missouri 

United  States . 

Missouri 

28,541 

135 

28,729 

166 

149 

175 

1 

Royal  League,  Chicago,  111 

31,608 

1,364 

32,756 

1,424 

377 

22 

312 

8 

Royal  Neighbors  of  America,  Rock  Island,  111 

283,911 

21,516 

258,709 

20,070 

1,645 

119 

1,480 

123 

Scotland  County  Aid  Association,  Memphis,  Mo 

439 

439 

432 

432 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Sovereign  Camp  of  t h e Woodmen  of  the  World, 

Omaha,  Neb 

751,058 

38,100 

722,637 

36,103 

5,872 

312 

5,442 

342 

Superior  Lodge,  Degree  of  Honor,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. . 

21,394 

2,006 

20,837 

2,171 

198 

9 

153 

26 

Supreme  Assembly  of  the  Equitable  Fraternal  Union, 

28,444 

242 

27,867 

128 

178 

170 

Supreme  Camp  of  American  Woodmen,  Denver,  Colo. 

17,509 

29 

14,562 

18 

117 

82 

Supreme  Conclave,  Improved  Order  Heptasophs,  Bal- 

timore, Md 

63,336 

467 

66,887 

502 

1,074 

8 

1,060 

7 

Supreme  Council,  Catholic  Knights  of  America,  St. 

Louis,  Mo 

18,542 

4,223 

18,220 

4,047 

430 

86 

425 

81 

Supreme  Council,  Catholic  Knights  and  Ladies  of 

America,  Chicago,  111 

9,005 

1,401 

123 

26 

Supreme  Council,  the  Legion  of  Honor,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1,381 

1,546 

62 

59 

Supreme  Council,  the  Royal  Arcanum,  Boston,  Mass. 

243,095 

10,297 

245,986 

10,423 

4,048 

161 

3,798 

159 

Supreme  Council,  Western  Catholic  Union,  Quincy, 

111 

11,602 

2,967 

11,370 

2,840 

113 

21 

109 

18 

Supreme  Court,  the  Daughters  of  Columbia,  Chicago, 

111 

6,394 

159 

6,153 

146 

44 

43 

4 

Supreme  Ruling  of  the  Fraternal  Mystic  Circle,  Phila- 

delphia, Pa 

16,883 

715 

17,458 

743 

340 

12 

307 

4 

Supreme  Forest  Woodmen  Circle,  Omaha,  Neb 

155,421 

13,542 

145,105 

12,433 

1,138 

100 

1,017 

77 

Supreme  Lodge,  Knights  of  Honor,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

15,169 

1,079 

622 

56 

Supreme  Lodge,  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor,  In- 

dianapolis. Ind 

51,740 

4,673 

65,855 

6,415 

1,429 

148 

1,444 

173 

Supreme  Lodge  Knights  of  Pythias,  Insurance  Depart- 

ment, Indianapolis,  Ind 

70,860 

2,466 

66,684 

2,518 

979 

35 

966 

39 

Supreme  Lodge,  Order  of  Mutual  Protection,  Chicago, 

111 

6,027 

1,672 

6,020 

1,628 

100 

22 

80 

21 

Supreme  Tribe  of  Ben  Hur,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 

100,018 

5,133 

101,011 

5,510 

1,069 

61 

1,087 

61 

Travelers  Protective  Association  of  America,  St.  Louis, 

Mo 

53,102 

7,139 

48,898 

6,748 

416 

74 

409 

67 

United  Brothers  of  Friendship,  Huntsville,  Mo 

11,938 

11,938 

12,107 

12,107 

215 

215 

204 

204 

United  States  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Order  of  Brith 

Abraham,  New  York 

66,367 

2,022 

71,642 

2,128 

911 

31 

848 

26 

United  Order  of  Foresters,  Milwaukee,  Wis 

13,379 

501 

13,862 

415 

145 

- 8 

129 

8 

Western  Funeral  Benefit  Association,  St.  Louis,  Mo.. 

33,246 

612 

25,201 

601 

237 

3 

208 

4 

Women’s  Catholic  Order  of  Foresters,  Chicago,  111.. . 

68,648 

1,155 

69,365 

1,212 

933 

20 

869 

13 

ANNUAL  MEETING,  1917,  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PRO- 
MOTION OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  program  of  the  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Education,  held  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  February  21  to  24,  1917,  was  grouped 
under  a number  of  general  topics,  including  (1)  the  Indiana  survey,  (2)  educational  prob- 
lems confronting  vocational  schools,  (3)  economic  background  for  vocational  education, 
(4)  vocational  home  making,  (5)  prevocational  work,  and  (6)  agencies  promoting  vocational 
opportunities  for  women. 

In  the  papers  under  the  second  section,  it  was  brought  out  that  educational  provisions 
for  preparing  boys  and  girls  to  enter  the  industries  contemplate,  first,  the  perfection  of  the 
organization  and  classification  of  the  schools,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  work  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  various  groups  of  children;  second,  provision  for  the  training  of  voca- 
tional teachers;  third,  a survey  of  the  local  community  to  determine  what  its  particular  needs 
are  and  then  providing  physical  means — the  plant,  buildings,  equipment,  tools,  apparatus, 
etc.,  for  carrying  on  the  work.  It  was  also  suggested  that  continuation  and  part-time  schools 
are  necessary  to  improve  the  status  of  those  already  in  industry,  and  that  to  be  effective 
there  must  be  utmost  co-operation  between  employers  and  the  schools;  that  the  way  to 
handle  the  problems  of  poverty,  etc.,  now  met  by  issuing  work  permits  to  school  children, 
is  not  by  permitting  these  children  to  work  but  by  giving  the  mothers  a regular  income  from 
the  state;  that  parents,  employers  and  labor  organizations  should  co-operate  with  one  an- 
other in  securing  for  the  apprentice  the  education  and  training  that  will  fit  him  for  his  occu- 
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pation  in  life,  and  to  make  the  apprenticeship  system  a success  co-operation  between  the 
shop  and  the  school  is  absolutely  necessary;  and  that  vocational  education  is  offering 
a great  opportunity  for  the  negro  to  develop  into  a more  productive  workman  and  thus 
meet  the  demands  of  industry. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Charles  A.  Prosser,  director  of  the  Dunwoody  Institute,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  who  traced  the  history  of  the  vocational  education  movement  and  spoke 
of  its  future  possibilities,  and  by  Clarence  H.  Howard,  Commonwealth  Steel  Company,  St. 
Louis,  who  emphasized  the  value  of  fellowship  in  the  handling  of  workmen. 


PHYSICAL  FITNESS,  UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  ARMY 
SERVICE,  MEN  FROM  21  TO  31  YEARS,  MIS- 
SOURI AND  ALL  OTHER  STATES,  1917. 

The  physical  examination  of  all  men  between  twenty-one  and  thirty-one  years,  drafted 
in  early  1917  by  the  Government  for  service  in  the  United  States  National  Army  during  the 
war  with  the  Central  Powers  of  Europe,  had  to  undergo  before  they  were  accepted,  was 
rigid  enough  to  guarantee  that  all  who  stood  the  test  were  in  the  pink  of  condition,  fit  for 
strenuous,  energetic  existence  anywhere  and  able  to  cope  muscularly  and  mentally  with  the 
enemy  under  any  conditions.  For  most  states  the  percentage  of  those  who  passed  the  phys- 
ical examination  after  being  drafted,  ranged  from  70  to  75.  per  cent,  Missouri  being  in  this 
class.  One  fact  established  was  that  the  percentage  of  those  accepted  from  the  northern 
central,  the  western  and  the  central  states  ran  higher  than  for  the  New  England  group,  the 
eastern  states  and  the  cotton-growing  commonwealths  of  the  south.  South  Dakota  headed 
the  list  for  total  number  of  young  men  accepted,  the  percentage  being  over  eighty,  while 
Vermont,  Maine,  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  made  the  poorest  showing  through  less 
than  sixty  per  cent  of  their  drafted  young  men  being  mustered  into  service.  The  table 
which  follows  gives  the  percentage,  by  states,  of  drafted  men  meeting  all  requirements  of 
this  national  service: 


State  considered. 


Missouri 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Montana 


Percentage  accepted. 


70  to  75  per  cent. 

75  to  80  per  cent. 

75  to  80  per  cent. 

70  to  75  per  cent. 

70  to  75  per  cent. 

70  to  75  per  cent. 

Less  than  60  per  cent. 
65  to  70  per  cent. 

70  to  75  per  cent. 

70  to  75  per  cent. 

70  to  75  per  cent. 

75  to  80  per  cent. 

70  to  75  per  cent. 

70  to  75  per  cent. 

75  to  80  per  cent. 

75  to  80  per  cent. 

65  to  70  per  cent. 

65  to  70  per  cent. 

Less  than  60  per  cent. 
70  to  75  per  cent. 

60  to  65  per  cent. 

70  to  75  per  cent. 

75  to  80  per  cent. 

70  to  75  per  cent. 

75  to  80  per  cent. 


State  considered. 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.  . . . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Percentage  accepted. 


75  to  80  per  cent. 

65  to  70  per  cent. 

60  to  65  per  cent. 

65  to  70  per  cent. 

70  to  75  per  cent. 

65  to  70  per  cent. 

70  to  75  per  cent. 

75  to  80  per  cent. 

70  to  75  per  cent. 

75  to  80  per  cent. 

70  to  75  per  cent. 

Less  than  60  per  cent. 
65  to  70  per  cent. 

70  to  75  per  cent. 
Over  80  per  cent. 

70  to  75  per  cent. 

75  to  80  per  cent. 

75  to  80  per  cent. 

Less  than  60  per  cent. 
70  to  75  per  cent. 

70  to  75  per  cent. 

60  to  65  per  cent. 

70  to  75  per  cent. 

75  to  80  per  cent. 


COST  OF  HEALTH  SUPERVISION  IN  INDUSTRY,  AUGUST,  1917. 

During  the  summer  of  1917,  Magnus  W.  Alexander  of  West  Lynn,  Mass,  compiled  in- 
formation relating  to  the  cost  of  industrial  health  supervision  for  the  Conference  Board  of 
Physicians  in  Industrial  Practice,  and  issued  the  same  in  leaflet  form  for  the  benefit  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  economics  of  this  character. 

The  compilation  represents  1916  data  reported  by  ninety-nine  industrial  establish- 
ments scattered  over  fifteen  states.  The  total  number  of  employes  included  iu  the  investi- 
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gation  was  495,544;  the  average  number  per  plant  being  5,005;  and  the  maximum  37,107, 
and  the  minimum  141. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  Mr.  Alexander  states  that  in  his  first  finding  the  annual 
average  cost  per  employe  was  $2.50,  for  the  reason  that  the  average  included  that  of  four 
plants  which  rendered  unusual  service,  giving  both  medical  and  surgical  attention  to  their 
employes  not  alone  at  the  plant  but  also  in  their  homes,  and  also  the  medical  care  of  em- 
ployes’ families.  Omitting  these  four  plants  from  considerations,  the  average  annual  cost 
for  each  of  the  479,634  employes  in  the  other  95  plants  was  $2.21  per  year. 

Where  the  average  cost  per  industry  in  the  compilation  which  follows  appears  to  be 
unusually  high  or  low,  the  size  and  character  of  the  medical  staff  was  usually  the  determin- 
ing factor.  In  some  cases  the  cost  was  influenced  greatly  by  the  number  of  injuries  treated 
in  private  or  public  hospitals;  in  others  by  the  amount  of  care  given  to  all  injuries,  whether 
serious  or  slight;  or  by  extension  of  the  service  to  include  physical  examination  of  all  em- 
ployes; treatment  of  sickness  of  employes  at  the  plant  and  at  home;  and  even  by  medical 
care  of  employes’  families;  or  by  a combination  of  all  these  features. 

“The  cost  was  also  influenced,  of  course,  by  the  kind  of  work  done  in  particular  plants 
and  by  the  character  of  the  industry,”  asserted  Mr.  Alexander.  “Shops  doing  very  light 
work  with  little  hazard  exposure  naturally  have  fewer  and  less  serious  accidents  than  those 
doing  heavy  work,  particularly  where  there  is  much  overhead  handling  of  materials,  or 
where  many  men  work  in  elevated  positions,  as  in  the  power  and  light  industry.  The  cost 
in  plants  manufacturing  chemicals  and  paint  reflects  the  great  care  exercised  to  safeguard 
the  health  of  workers  in  those  industries. 

“A  total  of  3,165,114  cases  were  reported,  an  average  of  more  than  six  cases  per  person 
employed  during  the  year  considered,  at  an  average  cost  of  $0.39  per  case.  The  number  of 
cases  reported,  however,  does  not  include  all  of  the  service  rendered.  In  many  plants  no 
record  was  kept  of  slight  injuries,  of  injuries  redressed,  of  medical  cases  treated,  of  home 
visits  made,  or  of  physical  examinations.  For  other  cases,  owing  to  variations  in  gravity, 
and  of  the  time  required  for  treatment,  comparisons  of  costs  per  case  are  not  of  much  value. 

AIM  OF  THE  COMPILATION. 

“The  total  medical  and  surgical  cost  included  salaries  of  physicians  and  nurses,  cost 
of  outside  medical  and  surgical  service  and  cost  of  medical  and  surgical  supplies,  whether 
or  not  paid  for  by  insurance  companies  as  a part  of  the  insurance  contracts.  It  excluded 
all  compensation  for  injuries,  all  overhead  expenses  and  any  wages  paid  to  employes  while, 
off  duty  to  have  their  injuries  treated. 

“The  chief  aim  of  the  compilation  and  treatise  was  to  inform  employers  of  the  actual 
cost  of  health  supervision  of  employes  in  different  industries.  The  needed  data  was  secured 
from  plants  engaged  in  many  industries;  in  light,  medium  and  heavy  work;  in  comparatively 
safe  as  well  as  hazardous  operations;  and  in  shops  of  various  sizes  and  character;  located  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States.  Some  establishments  are  situated  in  cities  where  hos- 
pitals and  specialists  are  available,  and  others  were  in  small  places  where  such  service  can 
be  secured  only  at  considerable  expense  and  delay. 

“The  chief  significance  of  the  data,  from  a general  viewpoint  is,  it  is  possible  to  give 
a large  amount  of  medical  and  surgical  service  at  a cost  which  averages  only  $2.21  per  em- 
ploye per  year.  Convincing  proof  of  the  economic  value  of  health  supervision  in  industry 
is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  when  the  data  contained  in  this  report  was  gathered,  it  was  found 
that  no  employer  who  had  furnished  information  for  the  compilation  of  1916  covering  1915, 
had  abandoned  the  health  supervision  activities  established  in  his  plant.  On  the  contrary 
it  was  gleaned  that  the  prevailing  tendency  has  been  to  invest  even  more  money  in  extending 
the  service.” 

The  present  compilation  is  the  second  made  along  the  same  lines  by  Mr.  Alexander 
the  result  of  the  first  being  published  in  October,  1916,  and  comprised  data,  mostly  for  1915, 
submitted  by  forty-one  industrial  plants  with  an  aggregate  average  of  223,416  employes. 
The  average  annual  health  supervision  cost,  as  then  reported,  was  $1.88  per  person  for  the 
year  1915.  The  lowest  annual  cost  ($0.53)  was  reported  by  a metal-trades  plant  employing 
385  persons,  and  the  highest  ($7.79),  by  a paint  factory  employing  2,448.  Some  of  the  re- 
ports, however,  were  only  approximations  based  on  more  or  less  incomplete  records  or  on 
a short  experience  while  the  work  was  in  its  infancy.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  make  a 
new  compilation,  based  on  longer,  more  varied  and  more  mature  experience. 

INVESTIGATION  COVERED  15  STATES. 

The  accompanying  table  reveals  that  during  the  year  1916  it  cost  ninety-nine  indus- 
tries, employing  a total  of  495,544  toilers,  $1,238,485  for  surgical  treatment  and  medical 
attention,  and  supervision  given  those  who  were  either  injured  while  at  work  or  became  ill 
from  occupational  and  similar  ailments.  As  huge  as  this  outlay  seems  to  be,  it  is  figured 
that  the  companies  included  in  the  investigation  saved  that  much  more  in  liabilities  and 
compensations  to  such  workers  by  meeting  this  first  cost.  Anyhow,  in  the  end  the  cost  was 
charged  up  to  the  selling  value  of  the  commodities  manufactured  by  the  industries  consid- 
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ered ; the  consumers  footing  the  bill,  but  the  pro  rata  was  so  small  that  it  was  not  noticeable 
to  those  who  finally  paid  for  this  industrial  philanthropy. 

The  investigation,  extending  over  fifteen  states,  included  sixteen  distinct  and  separate 
industries.  The  average  annual  cost  for  medical  attention  and  surgical  treatment  in  the 
mining  of  gold  leads  all  industries  considered,  with  S 14.24  per  employe,  and  coal  and  metal 
mining  comes  next  with  $11.82.  Printing  and  publishing  was  the  lowest,  with  $1.03.  How- 
ever, included  in  gold  and  coal  mining  are  treatment  and  attention  given  at  home  to  afflicted 
miners  for  other  ailments  besides  those  classed  as  occupational,  and  also  treating  their  fam- 
ilies. Excluding  these  two  classes  of  mining,  the  paint  industry  leads  all  others  in  high 
costs,  with  an  average  annual  cost  of  $7.37  per  capita. 

While  the  total  cost  of  all  surgical  and  medical  treatments  for  the  495,544  employes 
of  ninety-nine  establishments  was  $1,238,485,  the  total  cases,  all  kinds,  handled  were  3,- 
165,114,  and  it,  therefore,  means  that  many  employes  were  in  need  of  treatment  and  med- 
ical attention  many  times  during  the  year  1916,  it  being  taken  for  granted  that  not  all  serv- 
ients were  injured  or  became  ill  that  year  as  a result  of  their  toiling. 

The  following  compilation  gives:  the  industrial  divisions;  the  number  of  establish- 
ments included  for  each  industrial  division  embraced  in  the  inquiry;  total  number  of  em- 
ployes included  for  each  industrial  classification ;, total  number  of  cases  treated;  total  cost 
of  surgical  and  medical  treatment  and  attention;  and  the  average  cost  per  year  for  each 
employe  by  industrial  division,  and  the  final  total  average  cost  per  year  for  each  employe; 
the  same  being  compiled  by  Magnus  W.  Alexander  of  West  Lynn,  Mass.,  for  the  Conference 
Board  of  Physicians  in  Industrial  Practice: 


SUMMARY— INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  COST  OF  HEALTH  SUPERVISION 
IN  INDUSTRY,  1916-17. 


Industry  considered. 

Number  of 
establish- 
ments 
included. 

Total 
number  of 
employes 
supervised. 

Total  cases 
of  all  kinds 
treated. 

Total 

medical 

and 

surgical 

cost. 

Average 
annual  cost 
of  medical 
and  surgical 
supervision 
per 

employe. 

Metal  trades 

47 

294 , 646 

1,988,991 

$541,771 

$1.84 

Rolling  mills 

7 

49,317 

358,574 

137,047 

2.78 

Smelting  and  refining 

1 

1,270 

2,832 

6,932 

5,46 

Light  and  power 

7 

24,921 

49,046 

92,601 

3.72 

Transportation 

5 

35,795 

81,591 

69 , 633 

'1.95 

Chemicals 

6 

10,572 

78 , 744 

34 , 797 

3.29 

Food 

5 

13 , 650 

69 , 565 

39,875 

2.92 

Rubber 

5 

27,462 

234,069 

76,089 

2.77 

Textiles 

4 

8,939 

67 , 380 

24,177 

2.70 

Paint 

2 

4,023 

10,255 

29 , 635 

7.37 

Leather 

2 

3,026 

9,440 

6,102 

2.02 

Publishing 

2 

3,358 

6,742 

3,473 

1.03 

Coal  mining 

1 

2,454 

2,842 

4,637 

1.89 

Gold  mining 

1 

2,500 

62,126 

35 , 590 

*14.24 

Coal  and  iron  mining 

1 

11,000 

131,898 

130,000 

*11.82 

Miscellaneous 

3 

2,611 

11,019 

6,126 

2.35 

Totals 

99 

495 , 544 

3,165,114 

$1,238,485 

*$2 . 50 

*The  average  annual  cost  per  employe,  excluding  four  plants,  for  which  the  cost  in- 
cludes sickness,  treatment  of  employes  and  their  families  at  home,  was  $2.21. 


MORTALITY  RATE  PER  1,000  MISSOURI— OTHER  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

The  assertion  often  made  that  the  inhabitants  of  Missouri  are  healthier,  stronger  and 
more  hardy  than  those  of  most  states  of  the  Union,  is  emphasized  by  vital  statistics  cover- 
ing all  states,  compiled  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Census,  which  reveal  that  the  Mis- 
souri mortality  rate  in  1914  was  only  12.3  per  each  thousand  of  population,  as  compared  to 
13.6  deaths  for  each  thousand  of  the  entire  population  of  the  forty-eight  states  and  all  terri- 
tories. Included  in  the  Missouri  rate  is  the  high  mortality  among  negroes,  which,  for  this 
state,  is  almost  twice  as  great  per  thousand  as  that  of*  the  white  population. 

What  the  higher  prevailing  mortality  among  negroes  does  toward  raising  the  death  rate 
for  all  of  Missouri  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  1914,  for  St.  Louis,  it  was  26.6  for  every 
thousand  of  the  race  who  lived  there,  as  compared  to  14.2  for  the  white  population,  an  un- 
favorable condition  which  raised  the  rate  for  both  races  to  15  per  thousand.  For  Kansas 
City  the  death  rate,  1914,  for  each  thousand  of  negroes  living  there,  was  23.6,  as  compared 
to  13  per  thousand  of  whites,  swelling  the  rate  in  that  community  for  both  races  to  14  for 
each  thousand. 
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The  following  small  compilation  gives  the  estimated  population,  1914,  and  death  rate 
per  thousand  for  the  25  states  of  the  United  States  with  a uniform  registration  law,  as  a 
whole;  for  Missouri,  as  a whole;  and  for  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  The  estimated  popu- 
lation of  Missouri  on  July  1,  1914,  was  3,372,886;  and  for  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  same 
date  and  year,  734,697  and  281,911,  respectively: 


POPULATION,  DEATHS,  AND  DEATH  RATES  IN  THE  REGISTRATION  AREA, 
1914,  WITH  COMPARATIVE  RATES  FOR  RECENT  YEARS. 


Registration  area,  1914. 

Population 
estimated 
as  of 

July  1,  1914. 

Deaths 
(exclu- 
sive of 
still- 
births), 
1914. 

Death  rate  per  1,000  population. 

Increase 
(+)  or 
decrease 
(— ) per 
cent  of 
rate  for 
1914  as 
com- 
pared 
with 
average, 
1901  to 
1905. 

* 

1914. 

1913. 

1912. 

Aver- 

age, 

1906 

to 

1910 

Aver- 

age, 

1901 

to 

1905 

Total,  registration  area  .... 

65,989,295 

898,059 

13.6 

14.1 

13.9 

15.1 

16.2 

— 16.0 

Registration  states* 

Missouri 

61,114,200 

819,880 

13.4 

13.9 

13.6 

15*0 

15.9 

— 15.7 

3,372,886 

41,356 

12.3 

12.4 

12.6 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  (total) 

281,911 

3,939 

14.0 

14.8 

15.2 

14.6 

15.9 

—11.9 

White 

255,007 

26,904 

3,305 

634 

13.0 

23.6 

13.8 

23.9 

14.0 

26.8 

13.5 

24.9 

14.6 

27.1 

—11.0 

—12.9 

Colored 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (total) 

734,667 

11,052 

15.0 

14.9 

14.9 

15.6 

17  9 

— 16.2 

White. 

687,038 

47,629 

9,786 

1,266 

14.2 

26.6 

14.1 

26.7 

14.1 

26.4 

14.8 
• 26.7 

17.1 

30.3 

—17.0 

—12.2 

Colored 

includes  District  of  Columbia. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  in  the  United  States,  when  the  statistical  information  given 
in  this  chapter,  was  compiled,  there  were  only  25  states  with  a uniform  and  state- wide  reg- 
istration law.  Missouri  excelled  all  states  of  the  registration  area  in  having  a lower  death 
rate  per  thousand  of  population,  with  the  exception  of  Colorado,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Mon- 
tana, Washington,  Utah  and  Wisconsin — seven  of  them — and,  therefore,  ranked  eighth  in 
this  respect  among  all  commonwealths.  Three  of  the  states  only  ranked  better  for  the  rea- 
son that  their  negro  population,  in  proportion,  was  less.  Among  the  states  Missouri  out- 
ranked were;  California,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island,  Vermont  and  Virginia. 

The  1914  Missouri  mortality  rate,  12.3  per  thousand  on  an  estimated  population  of 
3,372,886,  was  an  improvement  over  that  of  the  year  1913,  when  it  stood  at  12.4  per  thou- 
sand, and  over  1912,  when  it  was  12.4.  For  1914  there  were  ten  less  deaths  in  Missouri  for 
each  100,000  of  population  than  in  1912.  Missouri  adopted  its  present  law  providing  for 
the  registration  of  all  deaths  and  births,  as  they  occur,  with  the  State  Board  of  Health 
through  a measure  enacted  by  the  Forty-fifth  General  Assembly  during  the  1909  session, 
and  the  state  then  became  a portion  of  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States  having  a 
uniform,  harmonious,  general  registration  system. 

During  1915,  Illinois,  South  Carolina  and  Florida,  through  legislative  acts,  adopted  the 
same  registration  system  and  are  now  a part  of  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States. 
Other  states  did  the  same  thing  in  1916  and  in  1917,  and  by  the  close  of  1918,  the  remainder 
of  the  forty-eight  states,  which  were  behind  hand  in  this  respect,  will  have  done  likewise. 
Even  then,  Missouri  will  not  lose  its  present  high  position  for  health,  strength,  vim,  vigor, 
activity,  agility,  endurance  and  hardy  quality  of  its  inhabitants,  and  fifr  the  reason  that  the 
large  cities  of  the  states  which  only  lately  usurped  the  uniform  registration  of  vital  sta- 
tistics have  a larger  annual  death  rate  than  the  one  which  prevails  for  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City. 

Chicago  and  St.  Louis  generally  report  a similar  death  date  per  thousand  when  whites 
and  blacks  are  handled  together.  For  white  women  and  children,  in  1914,  it  was  about 
the  same  for  the  two  cities,  but  the  St.  Louis  mortality  of  negroes  was  somewhat  larger.  The 
St.  Louis  mortality  rate,  1914,  per  thousand  inhabitants  was  lower  than  that  of  Birming- 
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ham,  Ala.;  Bridgeport  and  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Washington,  D.  C.;  Atlanta,  Ga. ; Indian- 
apolis, Ind.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Fall 
River  and  Lowell,  Mass.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Louisville,  Ky. ; Albany,  N.  Y.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; 
Cincinnati  and  Toledo,  Ohio;  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg  and  Scranton,  Pa.;  Providence,  R.  I.; 
Memphis  and  Nashville,  Tenn. 


VITAL  STATISTICS,  MISSOURI,  1916;  DEATHS  AND  BIRTHS; 
CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 

The  Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  indebted  to  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and. 
especially,  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Kaiser,  chief  statistician  of  that  Missouri  department, 
for  the  following  “advance  information”  from  the  “Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  State  of  Missouri,  1917,”  which  deals  with  the  births  and  deaths  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  and  its  ten  leading  cities  for  the  year  1916,  the  said  official  information 
being  the  latest  completed  and  available  pertaining  to  the  subjects  which  are  treated  with, 
when  this  annual  report  was  closed  in  the  year  1917. 


BY  C.  J.  KAISER,  CHIEF  STATISTICIAN,  MISSOURI  STATE  BOARD 

OF  HEALTH. 

For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1916,  there  was  reported  by  the  local  registrars  through- 
out the  slate  a total  of  44,705  deaths  and  73,486  births. 

The  death  rate  in  the  state  for  this  period  was  13.57  per  1,000  population  and  the  birth  rate 
was  22.31  per  1,000  population.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  deaths  and  their 
chief  causes  for  the  state  as  a whole,  and  for  important  cities  of  10,000  population  and  over,  the 
population  given  being  that  of  the  federal  census  of  1910: 


TABLE  I.— SHOWING  DEATHS  IN  1916  IN  CITIES  OF  OVER  10,000  POPULA- 
TION, 1910  FEDERAL  CENSUS— (STILLBIRTHS  EXCLUDED),  FROM  IMPOR- 
TANT EPIDEMIC  DISEASES. 


Rank  of  city  in  popu- 
lation   1 

City. 

Pop- 

ulation, 

1910. 

Total  deaths  from  8 
given  diseases 

1 Typhoid  fever 

A 

1 

1 

1 Measles 

Scarlet  fever 

Whooping  cough 

Diphtheria  and  croup. . 

1 

t 

3 

<! 

S 

3 

» 

< 

Epidemic  meningitis. . . 

Acute  poliomyelitis. . . . 

Annual  death  rate  per 
1 .000 

Totals  in  state .... 

3,293,335 

1,973 

594 

158 

142 

210 

467 

302 

65 

35 

13.57 

1 

St.  Louis 

682,029 

286 

66 

13 

39 

33 

89 

8 

26 

12 

16.52 

2 

Kansas  City 

248,381 

212 

33 

12 

68 

5 

78 

8 

8 

17.35 

3 

St.  Joseph 

77,403 

40 

12 

7 

4 

2 

13 

2 

16.28 

4 

Springfield 

35,201 

23 

7 

3 

1 

7 

5 

19.77 

5 

Joplin 

32,073 

38 

20 

6 

3 

6 

3 

23.63 

6 

Hannibal 

18,341 

5 

1 

1 

1 

2 

16.08 

7 

Sedalia 

17,822 

13 

10 

2 

1 

18.08 

8 

Jefferson  City.  . . . 

11,850 

11 

4 

3 

3 

1 

18.31 

9 

Webb  City 

11,817 

37 

15 

6 

8 

5 

3 

32.24 

10 

Moberly 

10,923 

6 

2 

1 

' “i 

1 

1 

17.93 

Totals 

1,150,840 

671 

170 

49 

113 

53 

203 

36 

34 

13 

In  state,  outside 

cities 

2,142,495 

1,302 

424 

109 

29 

157 

264 

266 

31 

22 
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TABLE  NO.  2.— SHOWING  DEATHS  IN  MISSOURI  IN  1916,  BY  AGES,  RATE  PER 
100,000  POPULATION,  1910  FEDERAL  CENSUS,  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  TO- 
TAL NUMBER  OF  DEATHS  BY  VARIOUS  AGE  PERIODS  (STILLBIRTHS 
EXCLUDED). 


Age  at  death. 

Total  deaths,  1916. 

Rate  per  100,000,  1910 
population 

Per  cent  of  total  num- 
ber of  deaths 

Age  at  death. 

Total  deaths,  1916.  . . . 

Rate  per  100,000,  1910 
population 

Per  cent,  of  total  num- 
ber of  deaths 

Under  one  week. . 

2,253 

68.41 

5.03 

45  to  49  years. . . . 

2,145 

65.13 

4.79 

1 to  3 weeks 

741 

22.46 

1.65 

50  to  54  years. . . . 

2,283 

69.32 

5. 10 

1 to  2 months .... 

953 

28.93 

2.13 

55  to  59  years. . . . 

2,696 

81.86 

6.03 

3 to  11  months. . . 

2,100 

63.76 

4.69 

60  to  69  years. . . . 

5,981 

181. 6( 

13.37 

1 to  4 years 

3 , C 68 

93.15 

6.86 

70  to  79  years.. . . 

6,319 

191.87 

14 . 13 

5 to  9 years 

999 

30.30 

2.23 

80  to  89  years. . . . 

3,293 

99.98 

7.36 

10  to  14  years. . . . 

730 

22.16 

1.63 

90  to  99  years. . . . 

509 

15.45 

1.13 

15  to  19  years. . . . 

1,160 

35.22 

2.59 

100  years  and  over 

42 

1.27 

.09 

20  to  24  years. . . . 

1,709 

51.89 

3.80 

Unknown 

206 

6.25 

.46 

25  to  29  years. . . . 

• 1,694 

51.43 

3.78 

30  to  34  years. . . . 

1,774 

53.64 

3.96 

Total  deaths, 

35  to  39  years. . . . 

2,051 

62.27 

4.58 

all  ages.  . . 

44 , 705 

1,357.43 

13.57 

40  to  44  years. . . . 

1,999 

60.69 

4.47 

A comparison  of  the  birth  rate,  1916,  by  counties,  shows  Dunklin  county  to  have  the  highest 
rate  in  the  state,  which  is  k%.3k  per  1,000  population,  with  Stoddard  county  a close  second,  having 
a rate  of  36.32  per  1,000  population.  Lewis  county  showed  the  lowest  birth  rate , which  is  lk-kk- 
Webb  City  leads  all  the  principal  cities  in  the  state  with  a birth  rate  of  38.60  per  1,000  pop- 
ulation, while  St.  Joseph  shows  the  lowest,  a rate  of  18.11  per  1,000.  The  birth  rale  in  other 
cities  is  as  follows:  Springfield,  25.65;  Moberly,  20.23;  Kansas  City,  22.38;  Hannibal,  18.21; 

St.  Louis,  20.52;  Joplin,  3k. Ok;  Jefferson  City,  26.2k;  Sedalia,  2k.  18. 

Oregon  county  shows  the  lowest  death  rale  of  any  county  in  the  state,  which  is  k-16  per  1,000 
population.  Dunklin  county  shows  the  highest  death  rate,  which  is  2 0.98. 

Hannibal  shows  the  lowest  death  rate  in  the  state,  with  a death  rate  of  16.8  per  1,000  pop- 
ulation. Webb  City  shows  the  highest  death  rate,  which  is  32.2k • The  death  rale  in  other  prin- 
cipal cities  is  as  follows:  Springfield,  19.77;  St.  Joseph,  16.28;  Joplin,  23.63;  Sedalia,  18.18; 

Kansas  City,  17.35;  St.  Louis,  16.52;  Moberly,  17.93;  Jefferson  City,  18.31,  per  1,000  pop- 
ulation. 


MISSOURI  VITAL  STATISTICS,  1915;  DEATHS  AND  BIRTHS. 

Statistics  compiled  in  the  Vital  Statistics  Bureau  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  reveal  the 
fact  that  the  health  of  the  state  for  the  year  1915  compared  favorably  with  that  of  previous  years 
during  the  time  Missouri  has  been  a pari  of  the  registration  area  of  the  United  Slates. 

For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1915,  there  were  reported  by  the  local  registrars  through- 
out the  state  a iotal  of  k0,863  deaths  and  71,5k3  births. 

The  deaih  rate  in  the  state  for  this  period  was  12. k per  1,000  population  and  the  birth  rate 
was  21.07  per  1,000. 

In  191k  there  were  kUk3  deaths,  or  880  more  deaths  than  in  1915.  For  the  same  year 
there  were  73,925  births,  or  2,283  more  births  than  in  1915.  4 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  births  and  deaths  and  per  cent  of  these  events  by 
counties  and  important  cities  of  10,000  population  and  over: 
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TABLE  NO-  1-— SHOWING  DEATHS  IN  1915  IN  CITIES  OF  OVER  10,000  POPULA- 
TION, 1910  FEDERAL  CENSUS  (STILLBIRTHS  EXCLUDED),  FROM  IMPOR- 
TANT EPIDEMIC  DISEASES. 


Cities. 


Totals  in  state 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City 

St.  Joseph 

Springfield 

Joplin 

Hannibal 

S.edalia 

Jefferson  City 

Webb  City 

Moberly 

Totals 

Totals  in  state  outside 
cities 


Population 

1910. 


3,293,335 


1,662 


479 


55 


56 


137 


650 


199 


47 


39 


682,029 

248,381 

77,403 

35,201 

32,073 

18,341 

17,822 

11,850 

11,817 

10,923 


1,150,840 


312 

110 

44 

23 

17 

6 

23 

7 

15 

3 


560 


47 

26 

12 

14 

6 

3 

11 

2 

2 

2 

125 


2,142,495 


1,100 


354 


23 

1 

1 


25 

30 


25 


31 


23 


33 


104 


172 

66 

20 

4 

8 

1 

7 

‘io 


288 


362 


15 

4 

6 

3 

2 

2 

1 

' i 
i 

35 


164 


18 


29 


11 

28 


TABLE  NO.  2.— SHOWING  DEATHS  IN  MISSOURI  IN  1915,  BY  AGES,  RATE  PER 
100,000  POPULATION  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  DEATHS 
BY  VARIOUS  AGE  PERIODS  (STILLBIRTHS  EXCLUDED). 


Deaths,  1915 

t 

Total 

Rate  per  100,000  popu- 
lation   

Per  cent  of  total  num- 
ber of  deaths 

Deaths,  1915. 

Total 

Rate  per  100,000  popu- 
lation   

Per  cent  of  total  num- 
ber of  deaths 

Under  1 week. . . . 

2,107 

64.97 

5.01 

40  to  44  years. . . . 

1,921 

58.03 

4.69 

1 to  3 weeks 

791 

25.10 

1.09 

45  to  49  years. . . . 

1,974 

58.90 

4.82 

1 to  2 months. . . . 

864 

26.02 

2.01 

50  to  54  years. . . . 

2,269 

68.08 

5.55 

3 to  1 1 months. . . 

1,802 

54.07 

4.40 

55  to  59  years. . . . 

2,335 

70.9 

5.71 

1 to  4 years 

2,569 

78.0 

6.28 

60  to  69  years. . . . 

5,332 

16.10 

13.04 

5 to  9 years 

898 

27.02 

2.17 

70  to  79  years. . . . 

5,738 

17.40 

14.04 

10  to  14  years. . . . 

629 

19.09 

1.53 

80  to  89  years. . . . 

3,016 

91.05 

7.38 

15  to  19  years. . . . 

1,081 

33.12 

2.64 

90  to  99  years. . . . 

501 

15.02 

1.22 

20  to  24  years. . . . 

1,563 

47.40 

3.82 

100t  years 

37 

1.01 

.09 

25  to  29  years. . . . 

1,730 

52.05 

4.22 

Unknown 

152 

4.06 

.37 

30  to  34  years. . . . 

1,677 

50.09 

4.09 

35  to  39  years. . . . 

1,877 

56.90 

4.59 

All  ages 

40,863 

1,240.77 

12.4 

MISSOURI  MORTALITY,  1916,  DEALT  WITH  BY  CAUSES. 

Stillbirths  are  not  included  with  either  births  or  deaths  in  this  compilation  of  statistics.  Of 
the  44,705  deaths  from  all  causes  reported  in  1916,  2,253  of  these  occurred  in  infants  under  one 
week  of  age,  or  5.03  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  deaths  and  a rate  of  68. 41  per  100,000  pop- 
ulation, 1910  federal  census.  Congenital  malformation  caused  277  deaths,  or  8. 41  infants  out  of 
every  100,000  population  died  of  this  disease.  Congenital  debility  ( icterus , scleroma,  etc.) 
claimed  1,93 it,  a death  rate  of  58.72  oer  100,000  population,  while  other  diseases  of  early  infancy 
resulted  in  173  deaths,  a rate  of  5.25  per  100,000  population. 

There  were  2,100  deaths  between  the  age  of  three  and  eleven  months,  a per  cent  of  4-69  of  all 
deaths  during  the  year,  or  a rate  of  63.76  per  100,000  population.  Deaths  from  diarrhoea  and 
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enteritis  ( under  two  years  of  age ) include  those  due  to  cholera  infantum,  g astro- enteritis,  milk 
infection,  intestinal  toxaemia,  etc.  During  the  year  1916  returns  to  the  central  bureau  numbered 
1,525  showing  the  above  as  the  cause  of  death  of  children  under  two  years  of  age.  This  is  a death 
rate  of  46.3  per  100,000  population. 

Typhoid  fever  caused  559  deaths  in  the  slate  during  the  year  1916,  or  in  other  terms,  18.18 
persons  out  of  every  100,000  population  died  of  this  disease.  There  were  467  deaths  from  diph- 
theria and  croup  in  1916.  The  death  rate  being  14-18  per  100,000  population. 

Croup  is  classified  with  diphtheria  in  the  “ international  classification”  and  is  understood 
to  be  the  same  disease  as  diphtheria.  The  word  “croup”  should  not  be  used  as  a cause  of  death. 
To  influenza  was  charged  the  cause  of  826  deaths  during  the  year  1916.  This  is  a death  rate 
of  25.08  per  100,000  population.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  too  many  deaths  are  charged 
to  this  disease,  due  to  faulty  and  loose  diagnosis.  Many  cases  of  bronchitis,  pneumonia  and 
diseases  presenting  catarrhal  symptoms  are  diagnosed  as  influenza,  in  which  cases  the  specific 
cause  of  this  disease,  the  influenza  bacillus,  is  absent. 

DEATHS  FROM  TUBERCULOSIS,  ALL  FORMS,  1916. 

Four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five  deaths  from  this  disease  were  recorded  as  having 
occurred  in  the  siate  during  the  year  1916,  a death  rate  of  147.11  per  100,000  population. 

For  the  year  1916,  158  deaths  due  to  measles  were  reported  to  the  Central  Bureau,  the  death 
rate  being  4.79  per  100,000  population.  The  diseases  which  so  frequently  coexist  with  measles, 
or  are  often  sequelae  of  the  disease,  are  the  chief  factors  in  causing  death;  the  principal  secondary 
diseases  being  broncho-pneumonia  and  lobar-pneumonia.  Measles  is  assigned  as  the  cause 
of  death  in  all  those  cases  in  which  the  usual  accompanying  conditions  have  existed. 

One  hundred  and  forty-two  deaths  were  caused  by  scarlet  fever  during  the  year  1916,  the 
death  rate  being  4-31  per  100,000  population.  Thousands  of  cases  of  so-called  “ scarlet  rash ” 
are  constantly  permitted  to  mingle  among  the  well,  and  in  many  sections  of  the  stale  little  or  no 
regard  is  paid  to  the  quarantining  and  suppression  of  this  disease. 

Whooping  cough  caused,  during  the  year  1916,  210  deaths,  a rate  of  6.37  per  100,000  pop- 
ulation. Too  many  are  dying  from  this  disease  in  Missouri,  and  the  chief  underlying  cause  is 
ignorance  as  to  the  seriousness  and  high  mortality  it  possesses.  It  is  the  rarest  exception  that 
a case  of  this  disease  is  quarantined  or  even  isolated  in  the  rural  sections  of  the  siate  and  in  most 
of  the  cities  having  a population  of  10,000  and  under. 

There  were  registered  in  the  Central  Bureau  for  1916,  forty-four  deaths  due  to  pellagra,  a 
death  rate  of  1.33  per  100,000  population.  While  this  disease  is  probably  not  of  recent  occurrence 
in  the  United  Stales,  yet  it  has  only  been  during  the  past  very  few  years  that  much  effort  has  been 
spent  in  its  study.  Through  vital  statistics  returns  since  1900,  it  is  found  that  two  deaths  were 
reported  in  the  United  States  registration  area  for  that  year,  two  in  1903  and  one  in  1904.  A 
marked  increase  appeared  in  the  returns  for  1909,  which  showed  116  deaths,  while  during  1910, 
368  deaths  were  reported. 

DEATHS,  1916,  FROM  CANCER,  HEART  DISEASE,  INFANTILE  PARALYSIS. 

Cancer  caused  2,417  deaths  in  the  state  during  1916,  a rate  of  73.39  per  100,000  population. 
This  rate  is  lower  than  that  in  the  United  States  registration  area  for  the  year  1910,  which  rate 
was  76.2 — this  last  was  the  highest  ever  recorded.  Cancer  as  a cause  of  death  seems  to  be  increas- 
ing. This  is  not  only  true  in  the  United  States,  but  in  all  countries.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  more  perfect  diagnoses  are  now  being  made,  and  also  that  because  of  improved 
health  conditions  more  people  are  living  to  the  age  when  cancer  is  most  likely  to  develop.  This 
disease  is  one  which  may  be  cured  in  many  by  surgical  means,  if  diagnosed  and  treated  in  its 
incipiency.  Every  means  possible  should  be  observed  in  educating  the  public  as  to  the  early 
symptoms  of  this  disease. 

Thirty-five  deaths  occurred  ip,  the  state  in  1916  from  acute  anterior  poliomyelitis — infantile 
paralysis,  or  in  other  words,  a death  rate  of  1.06  per  100,000  population. 

Under  the  title  of  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  all  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  are  included 
( chronic  valvular  diseases,  myocarditis,  etc.).  There  were  returned  to  this  office  3,228  death 
certificates  on  which  the  various  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  were  given  as  a cause  of  death,  this 
being  a death  rate  of  98.01  per  100,000  population.  From  “ other  diseases  of  the  circulatory  sys- 
tem” ( pericarditis , chronic  endocarditis,  diseases  of  the  arteries,  etc.),  2,049  deaths  resulted, 
being  a death  rate  of  62.22  per  100,000  population.  This  last  given  rate,  added  to  the  above  rate, 
98.01  per  100,000  population,  which  was  the  per  cent  of  those  dying  from  organic  heart  diseases, 
shows  that  all  “ diseases  of  the  circulatory  system”  was  responsible  for  5,277  deaths,  or  a death 
rate  of  160.23  per  100,000  population. 

Pneumonia,  all  forms,  resulted  in  6,887  deaths  during  the  year  1916,  a rate  of  209.11  per 
100,000  population.  Of  the  6,887  deaths  from  all  forms  of  pneumonia  which  occurred  in  Mis- 
souri during  the  year  1916,  3,391  of  this  number  were  due  to  lobar  and  undefined  pneumonia, 
a rate  of  102.96  per  100,000  population.  The  number  of  deaths  due  to  broncho-pneumonia  was 
2,223,  or  a rate  of  67.49.  Pneumonia  is  clearly  an  infectious  disease  and  should  be  treated  as 
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such.  Cases  should  be  segregated  and  the  utmost  care  should  be  exercised  in  destroying  by  burn- 
ing the  secretions  coming  from  the  respiratory  tract. 

All  articles  coming  in  contact  with  the  patient  should  be  sterilized  or  disinfected,  just  as 
though  he  were  suffering  from  diphtheria  or  some  other  of  the  generally  recognized  infectious 
diseases. 

During  the  year  1916,  606  deaths  were  returned  as  due  to  acute  nephritis,  a death  rale  of 
18.1*0  per  100,000  population.  During  the  same  period  there  were  returned  3,073  certificates 
on  which  the  cause  of  death  was  assigned  as  chronic  nephritis,  being  a rale  of  93.30  per  100,000 
population.  The  sum  total  of  deaths  returned  as  due  to  forms  of  nephritis  was  J*,008.  a rate 
of  121.70  per  100,000  population.  The  immense  life  waste  due  to  diseases  of  the  circulatory 
system  and  kidneys  demand  the  most  thorough  attention  of  the  American  people.  These  dis- 
eases are  largely  the  result  of  wrong  living,  eating,  drinking,  laboring  under  high  nervous  press, 
etc. 


SUICIDES,  ACCIDENTAL  DEATHS,  HOMICIDES,  MISSOURI,  1916. 

Five  hundred  and  sixty-five  deaths  due  to  suicide  occurred  in  the  state  in  1916,  this  being 
a death  rate  of  17.15  per  100,000  population.  Of  the  565  suicides  occurring  in  this  period,  197 
were  caused  by  poison,  226  by  firearms,  52  by  hanging,  while  the  remaining  90  were  due  to  vari- 
ous other  means. 

Accidents  were  responsible  for  2,320  deaths  in  the  state  during  the  year  1916,  a death  rate 
of  70.1*1*  per  100,000  population.  Accidents  causing  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  were:  Trau- 
matism by  railroads,  vehicles  and  other  crushing,  661;  traumatism  by  fall,  1*36;  burns  ( confla- 
gration excepied ),  125;  accidental  drowning,  166;  accidental  poisoning.  89;  traumatism  by  fire- 
arms, 131*;  inhalation  of  deleterious  gases,  73;  traumatism  by  animals,  102;  traumatism  in 
mines  and  quarries,  70;  traumatism  by  machinery,  5 0;  the  accidents  causing  the  remaining  502 
deaths  are  shown  in  a table  in  this  report. 

Homicides  numbered  31*7  in  the  state  in  1916,  a death  rate  from  this  cause  of  10.53  per 
100,000  population.  Two  hundred  and  forty-four  of  the  31*7  murders  were  caused  by  firearms, 
thus  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  law  governing  the  carrying  of  “ concealed  weapons”  is  dis- 
regarded by  many  and  further  showing  the  truth  as  to  the  ease  with  which  people  may  come  into 
possession  of  these  deadly  instruments. 

HOMICIDES,  SUICIDES,  ACCIDENTAL  DEATHS,  MISSOURI,  1915. 

Homicides  numbered  279  in  the  state  in  1915,  a death  rate  from  this  cause  of  8.1*1  per  1 00,000 
population.  One  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  the  279  murders  were  caused  by  firearms. 

Six  hundred  and  eighty-one  deaths  due  to  suicide  occurred  in  ihe  state  in  1915,  this  being 
a death  rate  of  20.66  per  100,000  population. 

Of  the  681  suicides  occurring  in  this  period,  290  were  caused  by  poison,  211  by  firearms. 
75  by  hanging,  while  the  remaining  105  were  caused  by  various  other  means. 

Accidents  were  responsible  for  1,909  deaths  in  ihe  state  during  1915,  a death  rate  of  57.09. 
per  100,000.  Accidents  causing  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  were:  Traumatism  by  rail- 

roads, vehicles  and  other  crushing,  566;  traumatism  by  fall,  396;  burns  ( conflagration  excepted), 
128;  accidental  drowning,  187;  accidental  poisoning,  58;  traumatism  by  animals,  91*;  trauma- 
tism by  machinery , 36.  The  accidents  causing  ihe  remaining  21*1*  deaths  are  shown  in  a table 
of  this  report. 


ALCOHOLISM  SUPERINDUCES  SUICIDE. 

Suicide  is  a cause  of  death  which  is  found  closely  related  to  alcoholism.  Suicide 
(all  forms)  was  responsible,  according  to  a recent  federal  investigation,  for  2.3  per  cent  of 
all  deaths  at  all  ages  combined.  The  proportion  varies  somewhat  in  the  different  age  peri- 
ods, but  is  highest  at  ages  25  to  34  years,  being  3.1  per  cent.  The  lowest  proportion  is  in 
the  age  period  65  and  over.  It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  this  cause  shows  the 
highest  mortality  rate  at  the  earlier  age  period;  for  on  the  basis  of  number  exposed  to  risk  it 
is  found  most  prevalent  among  white  males  in  the  age  period  65  to  74,  at  which  ages  the 
rate  in  the  Metropolitan  Industrial  Experience  during  the  years  1911  to  1914  was  81.5  per 
100,000.  In  the  age  period  25  to  34,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  proportion  is  highest, 
the  rate  per  100,000  is  30.1.  The  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  other  causes 
at  the  advanced  ages  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  proportionate  representation  of  suicide, 
even  though  the  rate  is  then  highest.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  this  difference  between  the 
proportion  and  the  rate  to  caution  the  reader  against  misconstruction  of  the  figures  upon 
which  this  study  is  based.  The  average  age  at  death  from  suicide  is  43.1  years. 

The  proportionate  mortality  from  suicide  is  found  highest  among  bakers,  among  whom 
it  is  responsible  for  5.4  per  cent  of  all  deaths  at.  all  ages.  It  is  high  among  cigar  makers 
(3.2  per  cent  at  all  ages)  and  among  iron  molders  and  saloon  keepers  and  bartenders 
(2.7  per  cent).  It  is  found  to  be  lowest  among  coal  miners,  laborers,  and  among  other  occu- 
pations where  mental  stress  is  supposedly  at  a minimum. 
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PROPORTION  OF  VIOLENT  DEATHS  DUE  TO  ACCIDENTS. 

Under  the  heading  of  accidental  deaths  are  included  deaths  from  all  external  causes, 
with  the  exception  of  suicide  and  homicide.  It  was  the  purpose  originally  to  differentiate 
from  this  group  deaths  from  poisonous  gases  and  other  poisons,  because  of  the  possible 
light  that  the  figures  might  throw  on  occupational  conditions.  The  number  of  cases,  how- 
ever, was  found  to  be  too  small  to  warrant  any  conclusion  with  reference  to  the  relative 
index  of  mortality  from  poisonous  gases  and  other  poisons  in  the  various  occupations.  Taken 
together  the  accidental  causes  are  responsible  for  a large  proportion  of  all  deaths  (9.3  per 
cent  at  all  ages).  The  highest  proportion  is  reached  in  the  very  earliest  age  period — namely, 
15  to  24  years — when  19.2  per  cent  of  all  deaths  are  from  these  causes.  If,  in  this  age  pe- 
riod, all  external  causes,  excepting  homicide,  are  combined,  the  total  percentage  is  22.0. 
Next  to  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  this  group  of  causes  is  most  important.  In  the  following 
age  period  “accidental  violence,”  as  here  defined,  is  responsible  for  12.5  per  cent  of  the 
deaths.  The  proportion  decreases  steadily,  until  in  the  age  period  65  and  over  it  is  only 
4.4  per  cent.  The  average  age  at  death  from  accidental  violence  is  39.3  years. 

RAILROAD  MEN  LEAD  IN  DEATHS  FROM  ACCIDENTAL  CAUSES. 

The  highest  proportion  is  found  among  railway  enginemen  and  trainmen,  where  42.4 
per  cent  of  all  the  deaths  at  all  ages  combined  are  due  to  accidental  violence.  In  this  occu- 
pation all  other  causes  are  of  secondary  significance.  The  proportion  is  also  high  among 
railway  track  and  yard  workers  (20.8  per  cent)  and  among  coal  miners  (20.3  per  cent),  and 
is  least  among  saloon  keepers  and  bartenders  (3.2  per  cent).  The  highest  relative  index  of 
mortality  from  accidental  violence  is  found  in  the  age  period  25  to  34  among  railway  engine- 
men  and  trainmen  (461.6). 

To  summarize  the  above  discussion,  it  is  found  that  in  the  age  period  15  to  24,  two 
causes  of  pre-eminent  importance,  namely,  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and  accidental  violence. 
Together  they  are  responsible  for  53.0  per  cent  of  the  total  of  all  deaths.  In  the  age  period 
25  to  34  pneumonia  becomes  significant,  and,  added  to  the  two  aforementioned  causes,  in- 
creases the  proportion  to  60.7  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  the  age  period  35  to  44  Bright’s  dis- 
ease and  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  raise  the  number  of  principal  causes  to  five,  which 
together,  form  66.4  per  cent  of  all  the  deaths.  There  is  no  striking  change  in  conditions  in 
the  two  succeeding  age  periods.  In  the  age  period  65  and  over,  organic  diseases  of  the 
heart  lead,  and,  together  with  Bright’s  disease,  cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  pa- 
ralysis, cancer  and  pneumonia,  give  a total  of  61.1  per  cent  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes. 


OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASE  LAW  OF  MISSOURI. 

An  act  to  promote  the  public  health  by  protecting  certain  employes  in  this  state  from 
the  dangers  of  occupational  or  industrial  diseases,  providing  penalties,  and  providing  for  the 
enforcement  thereof. 

Section  1.  That  every  employer  of  labor  in  this  state,  engaged  in  carrying  on  any  work, 
trade  or  process  which  may  produce  any  illness  or  disease  peculiar  to  the  work  or  process 
carried  on,  or  which  subjects  the  employe  to  the  danger  of  illness  or  disease  incident  to  such 
work,  trade  or  process,  to  which  employes  are  exposed,  shall,  for  the  protection  of  all  em- 
ployes engaged  in  such  work,  trade  or  process,  adopt  and  provide  approved  and  effective 
devices,  means  or  methods  for  the  prevention  of  such  industrial  or  occupational  diseases 
as  are  incident  to  such  work,  trade  or  process. 

Sec.  2.  The  carrying  on  of  any  process,  or  manufacture,  or  labor  in  this  state  in  which 
antimony,  arsenic,  brass,  copper,  lead,  mercury,  phosphorus,  zinc,  their  alloys  or  salts  or 
any  poisonous  chemicals,  minerals,  acids,  fumes,  vapors,  gases,  or  other  substances,  are  gen- 
erated or  used,  employed  or  handled  by  the  employes  in  harmful  quantities,  or  under  harmful 
conditions,  or  come  in  contact  with  in  a harmful  way,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  especially 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  employes. 

Sec.  3.  Every  employer  in  this  state  to  which  this  act  applies  shall  provide  for  and  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  employes  so  engaged,  and  shall  maintain  in  good  condition  without  cost 
to  the  employes,  working  clothes  to  be  kept  and  used  exclusively  by  such  employes  while 
at  work,  and  all  employes  therein  shall  be  required  at  all  times  while  they  are  at  work  to 
use  and  wear  such  clothing;  and  in  all  processes  of  manufacture  or  labor  referred  to  in  this 
section  which  are  productive  of  noxious  or  poisonous  dusts,  adequate  and  approved  respira- 
tors shall  be  furnished  and  maintained  by  the  employer  in  good  condition  and  without  cost 
to  the  employes,  and  such  employes  shall  use  such  respirators  at  all  times  while  engaged 
in  any  work  productive  of  noxious  or  poisonous  dusts. 

Sec.  4.  Every  employer  engaged  in  carrying  on  any  process  or  manufacture  referred 
to  in  section  2 of  this  act,  shall,  as  often  as  once  every  calendar  month,  cause  all  employes 
who  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  poisonous  agencies  or  injurious  processes  referred  to 
in  section  2 of  this  act,  to  be  examined  by  a competent  licensed  and  reputable  physician  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  there  exists  in  any  employe  any  industrial  or  occupational 
disease  or  illness  or  any  disease  or  illness  due  or  incident  to  the  character  of  the  work  in 
which  the  employe  is  engaged. 

CONSTRUES  DUTIES  OF  PHYSICIAN. 

Sec.  5.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  any  licensed  physician  who  shall  make  a physical 
examination  of  any  employe  under  the  provisions  of  section  4 of  this  act,  to  make  within 
twenty-four  hours  a triplicate  report  thereof  to  the  state  board  of  health  of  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri upon  blanks  to  be  furnished  by  said  board  upon  request,  and  if  any  such  disease  or 
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illness  is  found,  the  physician  shall  so  report,  and  if  any  such  disease  is  found,  the  report 
shall  state  the  name  and  address  and  business  of  such  employer  and  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease in  precise  and  definite  terms  of  all  the  diseases  or  illness  with  which  the  employe  is 
afflicted  and  the  probable  extent  and  duration  thereof,  the  name  and  business  of  employer, 
and  the  last  place  and  length  of  employment:  Provided,  that  the  failure  of  any  such  physi- 

cian to  receive  blanks  from  the  state  board  of  health  for  making  such  a report  shall  not 
excuse  any  physician  from  making  the  report  as  herein  required.  Any  physician  who  shall 
fail  to  make  a report  as  required  by  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  ($50.00),  and  in  each  case  shall 
stand  committed  until  such  fine  and  costs  are  paid  unless  otherwise  discharged  by  due  proc- 
ess of  law. 

Sec.  6.  The  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  health  shall,  immediately  upon  receipt  of 
any  report  from  any  physician  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  5 of  this  act, 
transmit  a copy  thereof  to  the  state  factory  inspector,  and  a copy  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  factory  in  which  the  employe  is  supposed  to  have  contracted  his  ailment. 

Sec.  7.  Every  employer  engaged  in  carrying  on  any  process  or  manufacture  or  labor 
referred  to  in  section  2 of  this  act,  shall  provide,  separate  and  apart  from  the  workshop  in 
which  such  employes  are  angaged,  a dressing  room  and  lavatory  for  the  use  of  such  em- 
ployes who  are  exposed  to  poisonous  or  injurious  dusts,  fumes  and  gases,  and  such  lavatory 
shall  be  kept  and  maintained  in  a hygienic  and  sanitary  manner  and  provided  with  a suffi- 
cient number  of  basins  or  spigots  with  adequate  washing  facilities,  including  hot  and  cold 
water,  clean  individual  towels  and  soap,  and  sufficient  shower  baths,  and  the  dressing  room 
shall  be  furnished  with  compartment  lockers,  so  that  the  ordinary  street  clothes  of  such 
employes  shall  be  kept  separate  and  apart  from  their  working  clothes.  Male  and  female 
employes  shall  be  provided  for  separately. 


RESTRICTS  PRIVILEGES  OF  EMPLOYES. 

Sec.  8.  No  employe  shall  take  or  be  allowed  to  take  any  food  or  drink  of  any  kind 
into  any  room  or  apartment  in  which  any  process  or  manufacture  or  labor  referred  to  in 
section  2 of  this  act  is  carried  on,  or  in  which  poisonous  substances  or  injurious  or  noxious 
fumes,  dusts  or  gases,  are  present  as  the  result  of  such  work  or  process  being  carried  on  in 
such  room  or  apartment,  and  the  employes  shall  not  remain  in  any  such  room  or  apartment 
during  the  time  allowed  for  meals,  and  suitable  provision  shall  be  made  and  maintained  by 
the  employer  for  enabling  the  employes  to  take  their  meals  elsewhere  in  such  place  of  employ- 
ment, and  a sufficient  number  of  sanitary  drinking  fountains  containing  wholesome  drink- 
ing water,  and  providing  ice  for  same,  shall  be  provided  and  maintained  for  the  use  of  the 
employes  within  reasonable  access  and  without  cost  to  them. 

Sec.  9.  All  employers  engaged  in  carrying  on  any  process  of  manufacture  or  labor  re- 
ferred to  in  section  2 of  this  act  shall  provide  and  maintain  adequate  devices  for  carrying 
off  all  poisonous  or  injurious  fumes  from  any  furnaces  which  may  be  employed  in  any  such 
process  or  manufacture  or  labor,  and  shall  also  provide  and  maintain  adequate  and  efficient 
facilities  for  carrying  off  all  injurious  dust,  and  the  floors  in  any  room  or  apartment  where 
such  work  or  process  is  carried  on  shall  be  kept  and  maintained  in  a smooth  and  hard  con- 
dition, and  no  sweeping  shall  be  permitted  during  working  hours  except  where  the  floor  in 
such  workshop  is  dampened  so  as  to  prevent  the  raising  of  dust;  and  all  ore,  slag,  dross  and 
fume  shall  be  kept  in  some  room  or  apartment  separate  from  the  work  occupied  by  the  em- 
ployes, and  all  mixing  and  weighing  of  such  ore,  dross  or  fume  shall  be  done  in  such  separate 
room  or  apartment,  and  all  such  material  shall  be  dampened  or  covered  before  being  handled 
or  transported  by  employes. 

Sec.  10.  When  any  flues  or  other  apparatus  are  used  in  any  such  process  or  manufac- 
ture or  labor  referred  to  in  section  2 of  this  act,  and  when  such  flues  or  other  apparatus  are 
being  cleaned  or  emptied,  the  employer  shall  in  every  case  provide  and  maintain  a sufficient, 
adequate  and  efficient  means  or  device,  such  as  canvas  bags  or  other  approved  device,  or  by 
dampening  the  dust,  or  some  other  efficient  method  for  catching  and  collecting  the  dust 
and  preventing  it  from  unreasonably  fouling  or  polluting  the  air  in  which  the  employes  are 
obliged  to  work,  and,  wherever  practicable,  the  dust  occasioned  in  any  process  or  manufac- 
ture referred  to  in  section  2 of  this  act,  and  in  any  polishing  or  finishing  therein,  shall  be 
dampened  or  wet  down  or  covered,  and  every  reasonable  precaution  shall  be  adopted  by 
the  employer  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  creation  or  raising  of  dust,  and  all  floors  shall  be 
washed  or  scrubbed  at  least  once  every  working  day;  and  such  parts  of  the  work  or  process 
as  are  especially  dangerous  to  the  employes,  on  account  of  poisonous  fumes,  dusts  and  gases, 
shall,  where  practicable,  be  carried  on  in  separate  rooms  and  under  cover  of  some  suitable 
and  efficient  device  to  remove  the  danger  to  the  health  of  such  employes  as  far  as  may  be 
reasonably  consistent  with  the  manufacturing  process,  and  the  fixtures  and  tools  employed 
in  any  such  process  or  manufacture  or  labor  shall  be  thoroughly  washed  and  cleaned  at 
reasonable  intervals. 


HOODS  FOR  HOPPERS,  CHUTES. 

Sec.  11.  All  hoppers  or  chutes  or  similar  devices  used  in  the  course  of  any  process  or 
manufacture  referred  to  in  section  2 of  this  act  shall  be  provided  with  a hood  or  covering, 
and  an  adequate  and  efficient  apparatus  or  other  proper  device  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
away  from  the  employes  noxious,  poisonous  or  injurious  dusts,  and  preventing  the  employes 
from  coming  into  unnecessary  contact  therewith;  and  all  conveyances  or  receptacles  used 
for  the  transportation  about  or  the  storage  in  any  place  where  such  process  or  manufacture 
or  labor  referred  to  in  section  2 of  this  act  is  carried  on,  shall  be  properly  covered  or  damp- 
ened in  such  a way  as  to  protect  the  health  of  the  employes,  and  no  refuse  of  a dangerous 
character  incident  to  the  work  or  process  carried  on  in  any  such  place  shall  be  allowed  to 
remain  accumulated  on  the  floors  thereof. 

Sec.  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  factory  inspector  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  act  and  to  prosecute  all  violations  of  the  same  before  any  magistrate  or  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  in  this  state,  and  for  that  purpose  the  state  factory  inspector  and 
his  assistants  are  empowered  to  and  shall  visit  and  inspect,  at  least  once  a year,  and  at  rea- 
sonable hours,  and  as  often  as  practicable,  all  places  of  employment  covered  by  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act. 

Sec.  13.  For  the  purpose  of  disseminating  a general  knowledge  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  and  of  the  dangers  to  the  health  of  employes  in  any  work  or  process  covered  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  the  employer  shall  post  in  a conspicuous  place  in  every  room  or  apartment 
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in  which  any  such  work  or  process  is  carried  on,  appropriate  notices  of  the  known  dangers 
to  the  health  of  any  such  employes  arising  from  such  work  or  process,  and  simple  instruc- 
tions as  to  any  known  means  of  avoiding,  so  far  as  possible,  the  injurious  consequences  thereof, 
and  the  state  factory  inspector  shall  have  prepared  a notice  covering  the  salient  features 
'of  this  act,  and  furnish  a reasonable  number  of  copies  thereof  to  employers  in  this  state 
affected  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which  notice  shall  be  posted  by  every  such  employer 
in  a conspicuous  place  in  every  room  or  apartment  in  such  place  of  employment.  The 
notices  required  by  this  section  shall  be  printed  on  cardboard  of  suitable  character  and  the 
type  used  shall  be  such  as  to  make  them  easily  legible. 

Sec.  14.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  who  shall,  personally  or  through  any  agent, 
violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  who  fails  or  refuses  to  comply  with  any  of  its 
requirements,  or  who  obstructs  or  interferes  with  any  examination  or  investigation  being 
made  by  the  state  department  of  factory  inspection  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  or  any  employe  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a misdemeanor  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a fine  of  not  less 
than  twenty-five  dollars  ($25.00)  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  ($200.00),  and  in  each 
case  shall  stand  committed  until  such  fine  and  costs  are  paid,  unless  otherwise  discharged 
by  due  process  of  law. 

Sec.  15.  In  this  act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires,  “employer”  includes  persons, 
partnerships  and  corporations. 


CAUSE  OF  DEATH,  BY  OCCUPATION,  PERIOD  OF  THREE  YEARS. 

EXCERPTS  FROM  A BULLETIN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  BUREAU*  OF  LABOR 
STATISTICS,  ISSUED  IN  MARCH,  1917,  PREPARED 
BY  LEWIS  I.  DUBLIN,  PH.  D. 

The  large  industrial  insurance  companies  are  in  a favorable  position  to  study  the  in- 
fluence of  occupation  on  life  and  health.  A considerable  portion  of  the  persons  isnured  by 
them  are  engaged  in  gainful  work.  The  companies  pay  a large  number  of  death  claims 
annually  on  the  lives  of  these  persons,  and  obtain  very  comprehensive  records  of  the  essen- 
tial facts  relative  to  their  occupations  and  their  causes  of  death.  In  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity and  in  their  own  interest,  the  companies  have  devoted  themselves  for  some  time 
to  an  analysis  of  their  experience.  Indeed,  the  publications  on  the  occupational  mortality 
experience  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hoffman  have  been 
invaluable  in  the  discussion  of  industrial  hygiene  in  America.  It  is  the  purpose  in  the  pres- 
ent study  to  give  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  the  occupational  mortality  experience  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company.  There  are  available  the  records  of  94,269  deaths 
which  occurred  in  three  recent  years  among  occupied  white  males,  and  of  102,467  deaths 
in  the  same  three  years  among  white  females,  at  ages  15  years  and  over,  insured  in  the  in- 
dustrial department  of  the  company. 

The  occupations  returned  upon  the  death  certificates  were  classified  according  to  the 
titles  in  an  abridged  and  modified  list  drawn  from  the  classified  index  to  occupations  pre- 
pared by  the  Census  Bureau  of  Washington  in  1910.  Titles  were  added  to  this  list  to  meet 
the  requirements  and  opportunities  of  the  material,  but  throughout  the  analysis  attention 
was  directed  primarily  to  those  occupations  which  were  represented  in  large  numbers  or 
which  possessed  exceptional  interest  from  the  viewpoint  of  hazard. 

AVERAGE  AGE  AT  DEATH,  BY  OCCUPATION. 

The  following  table  presents  a recapitulation  of  the  average  age  at  death,  in  the  ascend- 
ing order,  in  the  various  specified  occupations  of  white  females,  as  well  as  for  all  specified 
occupations  taken  together: 


Occupation. 

Average 
age  at 
death. 

Occupation. 

Average 
age  at 
death. 

Clerks,  bookkeepers  and  office  as- 

Domestic servants 

49 . 1 

sistants  

Store  clerks  and  saleswomen 

26.1 

28.0 

Housewives  and  housekeepers 

53.3 

Textile-mill  workers 

Dressmakers  and  garment  workers 

33.9 

42.0 

All  specified  occupations 

51.1 

It  may  be  pointed  out  once  more  that  the  low  figures  in  the  first  three  groups  reflect  the 
age  distribution  in  the  occupations  in  question  much  more  clearly  than  influences  bearing 
upon  the  occupational  mortality. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  DEATHS,  BY  OCCUPATION— MALES. 

Male  occupations  are  first  considered.  Table  1 indicates  the  distribution  of  the  more 
important  occupations  represented  in  this  experience,  based  on  94,269  deaths,  which  total 
represents  100  per  cent. 
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TABLE  1.— OCCUPATIONS  OF  WHITE  MALE  DECEDENTS,  AGES  IS  YEARS 
AND  OVER,  COVERING  THREE  YEARS. 


Occupation. 


All  occupations  (excluding  retired) .... 

Laborers  (undefined). 

Teamsters,  drivers  and  chauffeurs 

Clerks,  bookkeepers  and  office  assistants 

Carpenters 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

Machinists 

Painters,  paper  hangers  and  varnishers. 

Policemen,  watchmen  and  guards 

Store  clerks  and  salesmen 

Textile-mill  workers 

Merchants  and  storekeepers 

Saloonkeepers  and  bartenders 

Railway  track  and  yard  workers 

Janitors  and  building  employes 

Masons  and  bricklayers 

Iron  molders v 

Coal  miners 

Shoemakers 

Stationary  engineers  and  firemen 

Children,  students  and  scholars 

Blacksmiths 


Num- 
ber of 
deaths. 

Per 

cent  of 
total. 

Occupation. 

Num- 
ber of 
deaths. 

Per 

cent  of 
total. 

94,269 

100.0 

Professional  service 

Agents  and  canvassers 

1,186 

1,183 

1,153 

1.3 

1.3 

1.2 

10,748 

11.4 

Plumbers,  gas  fitters  and  steam  fitters.. 

6,741 

6.9 

Tailors  and  garment  workers 

1,095 

1.2 

4,139 

4.4 

Compositors  and  printers 

1,056 

1.1 

3,917 

4.2 

Railway  enginemen  and  trainmen 

947 

1.0 

3,890 

4.1 

Street  railway  employes 

868 

.9 

3,152 

3.3 

Hostlers  and  stablemen 

832 

.9 

2,722 

2.9 

Hucksters  and  peddlers 

829 

.9 

2,407 

2.6 

Sailors  and  marine  workers 

787 

.8 

2,396 

2.5 

Iron  and  steel  mill  workers 

762 

.8 

2,390 

2.5 

Waiters 

758 

.8 

2,260 

2.4 

Cabinet  and  furniture  makers 

757 

.8 

2,190 

2.3 

Cigar  makers  and  tobacco  workers 

693 

.7 

1,932 

2.0 

Leather  goods  workers 

662 

.7 

1,770 

1.9 

Bakers 

654 

.7 

1,748 

1.9 

Longshoremen  and  stevedores 

651 

.7 

1,646 

1.7 

Tinners  and  tinware  workers 

614 

.7 

1,557 

1.7 

Street  and  sewer  cleaners 

609 

.6 

1,452 

1.2 

Electricians 

596 

.6 

1,443 

1.5 

Barbers . . . .' 

582 

.6 

1,437 

1.5 

Coopers 

521 

.6 

1,273 

1.4 

All  other  occupations 

15,534 

16.5 

MORTALITY  AMONG  MENIAL  TOILERS. 

The  largest  single  group  is  “laborers,”  forming  11.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  More  defi- 
nite occupations  are  represented  in  considerable  nunfbers,  viz.:  clerical  employes,  farmers 
and  farm  laborers,  and  persons  engaged  in  the  various  building  trades,  in  iron  and  steel 
work,  and  in  the  railway  service.  Many  of  these  groups  are  known  to  be  exposed  to  defi- 
nite occupational  hazards.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  large  degree  of  correspondence  in 
the  above  distribution  of  occupations  with  that  found  in  the  list  presented  by  Hoffman  in 
his  analysis  of  the  material  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company.  The  total  number  of 
deaths  in  his  list  is  103,434,  occuring  during  the  years  1907  to  1910.  His  largest  group  is 
likewise  composed  of  laborers,  who  represent  18.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  first  five  titles 
are  the  same  in  both  lists.  A considerable  number  of  occupations  appear  in  the  two  lists 
with  virtually  the  same  percentage  of  the  total — as,  for  instance,  tailors,  printers  and  coop- 
ers. Emphasis  is  placed  upon  this  correspondence,  first,  because  it  tends  to  confirm  the 
essential  accuracy  of  the  statements  of  occupations  as  given  on  the  death  certificates  re- 
ceived by  the  insurance  companies,  and  second,  because  it  establishes  the  comparability 
of  the  mortality  experience  of  the  two  companies. 

It  would  be  well  if,  in  addition  to  the  distribution  of  the  occupations  of  the  deceased, 
there  were  available  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  distribution  of  the  occupations  of 
living  policyholders.  We  should  then  be  able  to  present  the  death  rates  for  each  of  the 
occupations  in  question.  Such  rates,  especially  if  prepared  for  the  various  age  periods  of 
life,  would  undoubtedly  be  a very  accurate  measure  of  the  hazard  to  life  in  the  various  occu- 
pations. Unfortunately t information  with  reference  to  the  occupations  of  living  policy- 
holders is  not  at  hand,  because  of  the  great  cost  involved  in  keeping  such  detailed  records 
for  over  10,000,000  industrial  policyholders.  We  may,  nevertheless,  measure  approximately 
the  hazards  involved  in  certain  occupations  by  presenting  the  proportionate  mortality  from 
certain  causes  of  death  in  each  occupation.  This  method  has  the  virtue  of  showing  at  once 
what  causes  predominate  in  each  of  the  age  periods.  With  proper  precautions,  occu- 
tions  can  be  compared  among  themselves  and  valuable  facts  obtained  for  the  practical  pur- 
poses of  industrial  hygiene. 


PRINCIPAL  CAUSES  OF  DEATH  IN  ALL  OCCUPATIONS  COMBINED. 

The  first  step  in  the  investigation  consisted  in  obtaining  the  general  proportionate  distri- 
bution of  the  principal  causes  of  death.  This  is  shown  in  Table  2,  which  is  for  the  entire 
experience;  that  is,  for  all  occupied  males  combined.  The  causes  of  death  selected  are  those 
which  are  of  interest  because  of  their  numerical  importance  or  because  they  indicate  the 
character  of  the  hazard  in  the  occupations.  The  number  of  deaths  from  each  cause  in  10 
year  age  periods,  and  the  per  cent  distribution  within  each  age  period,  are  presented. 
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TABLE  2.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS  FROM  SPECIFIED  CAUSES 
IN  ALL  OCCUPATIONS  (EXCLUDING  “RETIRED”),  BY  AGE  PERIODS,  15 
YEARS  AND  OVER— WHITE  MALES  ONLY. 


Cause  of  death. 

Age  periods — 15  to  35  years. 

Ages  15  years  and 
over. 

Age  periods 
15-24. 

i (years). 

25-34. 

Number 

of 

deaths. 

Per 

cent. 

Number 

of 

deaths. 

Per 

cent. 

Number 

of 

deavhs. 

Per 

cent 

Typhoid  fever 

1,390 

1.5 

581 

5.2 

356 

2.7 

Influenza 

769 

:8 

64 

.6 

65 

.5 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 

19,349 

20.5 

3,753 

33.8 

5,292 

40.9 

Cancer  (all  forms) 

4,578 

4.9 

76 

.7 

103 

.8 

Acute  articular  rheumatism 

380 

.4 

105 

.9 

46 

.4 

Chronic  rheumatism  and  gout 

69 

.1 

4 

6 

Diabetes 

913 

1.0 

110 

i.o 

92 

.7 

Alcoholism 

889 

.9 

21 

.2 

182 

1.4 

Chronic  lead  poisoning 

81 

.1 

3 

g 

.1 

Other  occupational  and  chronic  poisonings 

31 

4 

4 

Cerebral  hemorrhage;  apoplexy;  paralysis 

5,825 

6.2 

52 

.5 

160 

1.2 

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart 

11,323 

12.0 

640 

5.8 

697 

5.4 

Acute  and  chronic  bronchitis 

804 

.9 

30 

.3 

36 

.3 

Pneumonia  (lobar  and  undefined) 

6,776 

7.2 

599 

5.4 

952 

7.3 

Pleurisy 

276 

.3 

46 

.4 

30 

.2 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 

2,136 

2.3 

22 

.2 

154 

1.2 

Bright’s  disease 

9,059 

9.6 

276 

2.5 

577 

4.5 

Suicide  (all  forms) 

2,150 

2.3 

308 

2.8 

402 

3.1 

Accidental  violence 

8,752 

9.3 

2,130 

19.2 

1,616 

12.5 

All  other  causes 

18,719 

19.9 

2,292 

20.6 

2,175 

16.8 

All  causes 

94,269 

100.0 

11,116 

100.0 

12,953 

100.0 

TABLE  2.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS  FROM  SPECIFIED  CAUSES 
IN  ALL  OCCUPATIONS  (EXCLUDING  “RETIRED”),  BY  AGE  PERIODS,  35 
YEARS  AND  OVER— WHITE  MALES  ONLY— Continued. 


Age  periods  (years). 


Cause  of  death. 

Age  periods — 35  to  65  and  over. 

35-44. 

45-54. 

55-64. 

65  and  over. 

Aver- 
age 
age  at 
death 
(years). 

Number 

of 

deaths. 

Per 

cent. 

N umber 
of 

deaths. 

Per 

cent. 

Number 

of 

deaths. 

Per 

cent. 

Number 

of 

deaths. 

Per 

cent. 

Typhoid  fever 

211 

1.4 

128 

.8 

81 

.4 

33 

.2 

31.1 

Influenza 

94 

.6 

113 

.7 

189 

1.0 

244 

1.3 

53.3 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 

5,017 

32.9 

3,084 

18.5 

1,640 

8.6 

563 

2.9 

37.1 

Cancer  (all  forms) 

357 

2.3 

989 

5.9 

1,665 

8.7 

1,388 

7.3 

57.8 

Acute  articular  rheumatism 

52 

.3 

75 

.4 

51 

.3 

51 

.3 

41.1 

Chronic  rheumatism  and  gout 

6 

10 

.1 

20 

.1 

23 

.1 

54  9 

Diabetes 

100 

.7 

171 

1.0 

249 

1.3 

191 

1.0 

49.7 

Alcoholism 

314 

2.1 

227 

1.4 

106 

.6 

39 

.2 

43.1 

Chronic  lead  poisoning 

24 

.2 

24 

.1 

14 

.1 

8 

47.5 

Other  occupational  and  chronic  poisonings. . 

7 

7 

4 

5 

45  8 

Cerebral  hemorrhage;  apoplexy;  paralysis.. . 

350 

2.3 

864 

5.2 

1,845 

9.6 

2,554 

13.4 

60.9 

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart 

1,181 

7.7 

1,850 

11.1 

3,048 

15.9 

3,907 

20.4 

55.6 

Acute  and  chronic  bronchitis 

52 

.3 

103 

.6 

213 

1.1 

370 

1.9 

59.9 

Pneumonia  (lobar  and  undefined) 

1,228 

8.1 

1,369 

8.2 

1,431 

7.5 

1,197 

6.3 

48.1 

Pleurisy 

40 

.3 

59 

.4 

55 

.3 

46 

.2 

46.1 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 

389 

2.6 

635 

3.8 

593 

3.1 

343 

1.8 

52.0 

Bright’s  disease 

1,190 

7.8 

1,851 

11.1 

2,553 

13.3 

2,612 

13.7 

55.1 

Suicide  (all  forms) 

436 

2.9 

428 

2.6 

383 

2.0 

193 

1 0 

43.1 

Accidental  violence 

1,516 

9.9 

1,419 

8.5 

1,236 

6.5 

835 

4.4 

39.3 

All  other  causes 

2,678 

17.6 

3,290 

19.7 

3,759 

19.6 

4,525 

23.7 

All  causes 

15,242 

100.0 

16,696 

100.0 

19,135 

100.0 

19,127 

100.0 

47.9 
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AVERAGE  AGE  AT  DEATH,  BY  OCCUPATION.  . 

The  following  is  a recapitulation,  in  ascending  order,  of  the  average  age  at  death  in  the 
various  occupations,  as  well  as  in  all  occupations  combined: 


Occupation. 

Average 
age  at 
death. 

Occupation. 

Average 
age  at 
death. 

Bookkeepers,  office  assistants 

Enginemen,  trainmen 

36.5 
37.4 

39.8 

40.2 

42.2 

42.6 

43.9 

47.0 

47.6 

48.0 

48.6 

Cigar  makers,  tobacco  workers ... 
Bakers 

49.5 

50.6 

50.7 

51.3 

52.8 
55.0 

55.4 

58.5 

Plumbers,  gas  and  steam  fitters . . 
Compositors,  printers 

Railway  track,  yard  workers 

Coal  miners 

Teamsters,  drivers,  chauffeurs.  . . . 

Saloon  keepers,  bartenders 

Machinists 

Laborers 

Masons,  bricklayers 

Blacksmiths 

Longshoremen,  stevedores 

Textile-mill  workers 

Farmers,  farm  laborers 

All  occupations 

47.9 

Iron  molders 

Painters,  paper  hangers,  varnishers 

It  may  be  pointed  out  once  more  that  the  occupations  having  a low  age  at  death  are 
in  general,  either  composed  of  large  proportions  of  young  men  or  characterized  by  special 
occupational  hazards  inducing  an  early  death.  On  the  other  hand,  occupations  having  a 
high  average  age  at  death  must  not  necessarily  be  supposed  to  exhibit  freedom  from  in- 
jurious influences.  This  condition  may  rather  result  from  the  high-average  age  of  the  living. 


MORTALITY,  BY  OCCUPATION,  THREE- YEAR  PERIOD. 

In  this  section  the  individual  occupations  have  been  considered,  with  special  reference 
to  the  relative  proportion  of  the  causes  of  death.  Not  all  the  occupations  in  the  list  have 
been  studied.  Certain  occupations  leave  much  to  be  desired  in  the  matter  of  definiteness 
of  statement.  Thus,  such  a title  as  “policemen,  watchmen  and  guards,”  on  examination, 
shows  inclusions  of  such  diversity  as  to  invalidate  any  conclusions  drawn  from  the  findings. 
The  title  has  been  discontinued  for  future  investigations.  Other  occupations  are  repre- 
sented by  too  small  numbers,  as,  for  example,  electric  linemen,  with  only  198  deaths.  The 
element  of  chance  in  the  returns  for  such  an  occupation  plays  a very  important  part.  Fi- 
nally, certain  occupations  are  of  no  great  interest  beacuse  of  the  lack  of  hazard  involved  in 
their  pursuit.  Such  occupations  are  carpenters,  merchants  and  storekeepers,  agents  and 
canvassers,  etc.  These,  too,  have  not  been  considered.  The  following  occupations  taken 
from  the  general  list  appear,  then,  to  satisfy  three  conditions:  First,  they  permit  definite- 
ness of  statement;  second,  they  embrace  a sufficiently  large  number  of  cases;  and  third,  they 
indicate  the  presence  of  some  element  of  hazard : 


1.  Bakers. 

2.  Blacksmiths. 

3.  Cigar  makers,  tobacco 
workers. 

4.  Coal  miners. 

5.  Compositors,  printers. 

6.  Railway  enginemen, 
trainmen. 


7.  Iron  molders. 

8.  Longshoremen,  steve- 
doras. 

9.  Machinists. 

10.  Masons,  bricklayers. 

11.  Painters,  paper  hangers, 
varnishers. 

12.  Plumbers,  gas  and  steam 
fitters. 


13.  Railway  track,  yard 
workers. 

14*.  Saloon  keepers,  bartend- 
ers. 

15.  Teamsters,  drivers  and 
chauffeurs. 

16.  Textile-mill  workers. 


In  addition,  a few  occupations  which  are  characterized  by  lack  of  hazard,  or  rather 
by  the  presence  of  favorable  conditions  which  add  to  the  longevity  of  those  engaged  in  them , 
have  been  considered.  Thus,  agricultural  workers  (farmers  and  farm  laborers),  and  clerks 
and  office  assistants  make  interesting  groups  for  comparison  with  the  more  hazardous  titles 
listed  above. 

PHYSICAL  DETERIORATION  CHANGES  OCCUPATION. 

At  the  very  outset  it  should  be  noted  that  caution  must  be  exercised  in  drawing  conclu- 
sions from  the  material  here  presented.  The  fact  has  already  been  emphasized  that  the 
number  of  living  policyholders  in  each  occupation  was  not  available;  consequently,  occu- 
pational death  rates  could  not  be  determined.  Difficulties  are  often  occasioned  by  inaccu- 
racies in  designating  occupations . and  causes  of  death.  Furthermore,  men  occasionally  shift 
from  one  occupation  to  another  because  of  physical  deterioration;  thus,  blacksmiths  take 
up  less  laborious  work  after  their  strength  is  lost,  and  men  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  often 
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secure  outdoor  employment.  Only  the  terminal  occupations  are  then  reported  to  the  in- 
surance company.  Hence,  a death  which  has  been  accelerated  by  the  injurious  influences 
prevailing  in  a particular  field  of  activity  may  frequently  be  so  reported  as  to  swell  the  mor- 
tality of  quite  a different  occupational  group.  Some  occupations  start  with  a handicap 
from  the  very  beginning,  since  they  attract  principally  men  of  poor  physique  or  a particular 
race  whose  general  mortality  is  high.  An  industry  may  sometimes  be  associated  with  a 
high  mortality  not  so  much  because  of  any  deleterious  influence  inherent  in  it,  but  rather 
because  those  who  enter  it  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  certain  diseases  and  conditions. 
These  considerations  must  not  be  passed  over  lightly  in  any  interpretation  of  mortality 
data  with  reference  to  the  hazards  involved  in  the  occupations. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  limitations,  certain  definite  conclusions  are  justified  by  our  study. 
Two  kinds  of  relationships  have  in  general  been  observed.  In  the  first  there  is  a clear  and 
direct  connection  between  the  cause  of  death  and  the  occupation  of  the  deceased.  Thus, 
we  note  the  obvious  relation  between  the  employment  of  lead  in  certain  industries  and  the 
high  proportionate  mortality  from  lead  poisoning;  between  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  dis- 
tilled liquors  and  the  high  mortality  from  alcoholism;  between  exposure  to  moving  ma- 
chines and  the  high  mortality  from  accidents. 

The  relationships  of  the  second  group  are  of  a more  insidious  character.  The  injurious 
factors  are  usually  discovered  only  after  an  intensive  examination  of  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  occupations.  Thus,  when  we  consider  a number  of  activities  which  give  re- 
turns of  a high  proportionate  mortality  from  tuberculosis  we  find  the  presence  of  dust  as  a 
frequent  concomitant  to  the  industrial  process.  The  dust  may  be  mineral,  metallic  or  veg- 
etable. The  influence  of  sedentary  employment  and  posture  is  also  found,  on  examination, 
to  be  important  as  a factor  in  the  high  tuberculosis  rate;  this  is  exemplified  by  certain 
occupations  like  those  of  clerks,  bookkeepers  and  office  assistants,  and  of  garment  workers. 
In  some  occupations  the  unfavorable  influence  of  the  work  is  not  at  once  evident,  but  makes 
itself  increasingly  felt  with  duration  of  service. 

ALCOHOLISM  AND  CERTAIN  AILMENTS. 

In  a number  of  occupations  interesting  associations  have  been  observed  between  one 
disease  and  another.  Thus,  the  occurrence  of  an  undue  amount  of  alcoholism  is  associated 
almost  invariably  with  an  excess  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  Bright’s  disease,  and  frequently 
also  with  an  undue  amount  of  suicide.  Where  lead  poisoning  results  in  many  deaths,  cere- 
bral hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paralysis  are  frequent;  even  where  lead  poisoning  is  not  an 
important  cause  of  death,  but  where  lead  is  in  constant  use,  the  proportionate  mortality 
from  cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paralysis  is  high. 

A number  of  relationships  of  a varied  nature  may  be  pointed  out.  The  respiratory 
diseases  are  prominent  where  the  industrial  worker  is  exposed  to  colds,  drafts  and  damp- 
ness (as  among  masons  and  bricklayers),  or  to  violent  changes  in  temperature  (as  among 
teamsters,  drivers  and  chauffeurs).  Organic  diseases  of  the  heart  have  a high  proportional 
frequency  in  cases  where  the  work  is  heavy  and  the  cardiac  powers  are  overtaxed  (e.  g., 
among  iron  molders) . Suicide  is  frequent  where  depressing  influences  are  presdat  (as  among 
bakers  and  cigar  makers).  Typhoid  fever  is  high  where  questionable  water  supplies  are 
used  (as  among  enginemen  and  trainmen,  farmers,  iron  molders  and  laborers).  Accidents 
ordinarily  decrease  as  the  duration  of  service  and  experience  increases  (e.  g.,  among  engine- 
men  and  trainmen,  and  railway  track  and  yard  workers). 

It  should  be  observed  that  mortality  conditions,  as  we  have  discussed  them  above,  are 
not  the  only  measures  of  the  effect  of  industrial  work.  Men  suffer  from  numerous  occupa- 
tional diseases  which  do  not  directly  cause  death.  Secondary  and  terminal  diseases  often 
occur,  which  cover  up  the  condition  that  originally  caused  or  accelerated  the  death.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  that  living  workers  be  examined,  and  that  the  diseases 
from  which  they  suffer  be  accurately  recorded.  Therein  lies  the  great  advantage  of  peri- 
odic examination  of  workers,  and,  in  particular,  of  the  recent  investigations  of  Hayhurst, 
Schereschewsky  and  others  who  have  recorded  the  physical  defects  of  large  numbers  of 
persons  engaged  in  various  industries.  Their  findings  often  explain  the  facts  as  disclosed 
in  studies  of  occupational  mortality,  and  supplement  these  facts  with  a wealth  of  detail 
which  mortality  returns  cannot  offer. 

Bakers. — There  were  654  deaths  among  bakers.  The  table  following  indicates  the 
distribution  of  the  deaths  in  this  group  by  age  periods,  and  the  corresponding  distribution 
in  all  occupations.  Included  are  foremen  and  workmen  in  bakeries  where  bread,  pies,  cakes, 
biscuits  and  crackers  are  made,  but  not  bakers’  store  clerks. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  ALL  CAUSES — BAKERS— AGE  PERIODS, 
IN  COMPARISON  WITH  ALL  OCCUPATIONS,  WHITE  MALES  15  YEARS 
AND  OVER. 


Item. 

Ages  15 
years 
and 
over. 

Age  periods  (years). 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Deaths 

Per  cent  of  deaths 

Per  cent  of  deaths  compared  to  all  oc- 
cupations   

654 

57 

60 

99 

136 

158 

144 

100.0 

8.7 

9.2 

15.1 

20.8 

24.2 

22.0 

100.0 

11.8 

13.7 

16.2 

17.7 

20.3 

20.3 

There  is  a preponderance  of  deaths  at  the  latter  age  periods;  67  per  cent  of  all  deaths 
occurred  after  age  44,  as  against  68.3  per  cent  in  all  occupations.  The  average  age  of  death 
is  50.6  years. 

The  following  table  analyses  the  mortality  of  each  age  class,  by  cause  of  death: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  SPECIFIED  CAUSES— BAKERS— AGE 
PERIODS,  WHITE  MALES  15  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Cause  of  death. 

Ages  15  years 
and  over. 

Per  cent  of  deaths  during  age  period 
(years)— 

Aver- 
age 
age  at 
death. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Number  of  deaths 

Typhoid  fever 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 

Cancer  (all  forms) 

Cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paraly- 
sis   

654 

57 

60 

99 

136 

158 

144 

14 

123 

37 

42 

81 

35 

20 

65 

35 

37 

165 

2.1 

18.8 

5.7 

6.4 
12.4 

5.4 
3.1 
9.9 
5.4 
5.7 

25.2 

7.0 

31.6 

1.8 

5.0 

51.7 

1.7 

5.0 

3.3 

5.0 

8.3 

10.0 

10.0 

4.0 
37.4 

2.0 

1.0 

6.1 

10.1 

4.0 

7.1 
4.0 

24.3 

0.7 

14.7 
10.3 

5.1 

8.1 
3.7 
6.6 

11.0 

7.4 

3.6 

28.8 

0.6 

9.5 
7.0 

6.3 

15.2 

7.0 

2.5 

17.7 
2.5 
7.0 

24.7 

0.7 

1.4 
6.2 

16.0 

22.2 

4.2 

3.5 
9.0 
4.9 

.7 

31.2 

34.0 
38.6 

56.3 

63.4 

57.5 
51.4 
54.9 

55.2 

49.1 

40.3 

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart 

Pneumonia  (lobar  and  undefined) 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 

Bright’s  disease 

Suicide  (all  forms) 

Accidental  violence 

All  other  causes 

Totals 

8.8 

1.8 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

17.6 

20.9 

654 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

50.6 

MORTALITY  RATE,  AGE  PERIODS,  BAKERS. 

The  principal  causes  of  death  for  all  ages  combined  are  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  organic 
diseases  of  the  heart,  and  Bright’s  disease.  These  and  other  causes,  however,  show  more 
significant  interrelations  when  considered  by  individual  age  periods.  Up  to  the  age  of  35 
years  the  number  of  deaths  is  too  small  to  justify  any  comment.  In  the  age  period  35  to 
44,  tuberculosis  leads  all  causes  with  37.4  per  cent  of  the  total  deaths.  Pneumonia  follows 
with  10.1  per  cent,  suicide  with  7.1  per  cent,  and  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  with  6.1  per 
cent.  In  the  age  period  45  to  54,  the  proportionate  mortality  from  tuberculosis  declines 
markedly  to  14.7  per  cent,  while  cancer  increases  to  10.3  per  cent.  Bright’s  disease  ac- 
counts for  11.0  per  cent  and  suicide  for  7.4  per  cent  of  all  deaths.  In  the  next  age  period 
55  to  64,  the  percentage  of  tuberculosis  continues  to  decrease.  Bright’s  disease  leads,  with 
17.7  per  cent  of  all  deaths,  and  is  followed  by  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  with  15.2  per 
cent  of  all  deaths.  In  the  last  age  period,  65  and  over,  we  note  a predominance  of  organic 
diseases  of  the  heart,  cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paralysis,  Bright’s  disease  and 
cancer.  The  percentages  are  22.2,  16.0,  9.0,  and  6.2*  respectively. 

We  may  now  compare  the  proportionate  mortality  of  bakers  with  the  corresponding 
figures  for  all  occupations,  as  shown  in  Table  2.  In  the  age  period  25  to  34,  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  causes  51.7  per  cent  of  all  deaths  among  bakers,  as  against  40.9  per  cent  in  all 
occupations.  The  ratio  of  the  former  percentage  to  the  latter  is  126.4.  This  shows  how 
much  higher  the  proportionate  mortality  from  tuberculosis,  in  this  age  period,  is  for  bakers 
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than  for  all  occupations.  At  ages  35  to  44,  the  excess  per  centage  of  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs  is  not  so  great  (113.7).  The  proportionate  mortality  from  pneumonia  is  above  the 
average  (124.7),  and  typhoid  fever  (285.7)  and  suicide  (244.8)  are  both  excessive.  In  the 
age  period  45  to  54  both  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  (79.5)  and  pneumonia  (45.1)  have  low 
indices.  Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  (173.7),  suicide  (284.6),  and  cancer  (174.6)  have  high  indices. 
In  the  age  period  65  and  over,  no  conditions  of  interest  are  observed  except  that  suicide  is 
very  high  (490.0). 

The  relative  indices  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and  of  pneumonia  are  not  so  high  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  dusty  character  of  this  occupation.  Except  in  the  age  period 
35  to  44,  the  proportion  of  pneumonia  is  uniformly  lower  among  bakers  than  in  all  occupa- 
tions, and,  except  in  the  twenty  years  from  ages  25  to  44,  and  in  the  age  period  55  to  64, 
the  proportion  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  likewise  below  the  average.  For  all  ages  com- 
bined, the  relative  index  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  91.7  and  that  of  pneumonia  is  75.0. 
The  Kegistrar-General  of  England  and  Wales  and  other  authorities  in  general  confirm  these 
findings  regarding  the  slight  effect  of  dust  on  the  incidence  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and 
respiratory  diseases  in  this  occupation.  The  relative  mortality  from  suicide  is  strikingly 
high  among  bakers.  This  cause  of  death  is  likewise  conspicuous  in  the  English  and  United 
States  census  returns  and  in  those  of  Hoffman  in  the  Prudential  experience.  For  all  ages 
combined,  the  relative  index  is  234.8.  It  is 'highest  in  the  age  period  65  and  over  (490.0). 
Other  forms  of  violence  are  found  to  be  lower  than  in  all  occupations. 

Blacksmiths. — There  were  1,273  deaths  among  blacksmiths.  The  following  table  in- 
dicates the  distribution  of  the  deaths  throughout  the  various  age  periods.  Included  are  all 
blacksmiths,  horseshoers  and  hand  forgemen: 


NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OF  DEATHS.  ALL  CAUSES— BLACKSMITHS— AGE 
PERIODS.  IN  COMPARISON  WITH  ALL  OCCUPATIONS.  WHITE  MALES 
15  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Item. 

Ages  15 
years 
and 
over. 

Age  periods  (years). 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Deaths 

1,273 

47 

87 

165 

235 

337 

402 

Per  cent  of  deaths 

100.0 

3.7 

6.8 

13.0 

18.5 

26.5 

31.6 

Per  cent  of  deaths  compared  to  all  oc- 
cupations   

100.0 

11.8 

13.7 

16.2 

17.7 

20.3 

20.3 

There  is  a preponderance  of  deaths  in  the  later  age  periods — 76.6  per  cent  of  all  deaths 
occur  after  age  44,  as  against  58.3  per  cent  in  all  occupations.  The  average  age  at  death 
is  55.4  years,  as  against  47.9  in  all  occupations. 

In  this  and  in  the  following  occupations  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  discuss  principal  causes 
of  death  and  percentages,  as  these  are  apparent  by  inspection  of  the  accompanying  table. 
Only  those  causes  will  be  selected  for  analysis  which  warrant  attention  by  reason  of  the 
number  of  deaths  occurring  from  them  and  their  variation  from  the  corresponding  figures  for 
all  occupations.  In  these  comparisons,  to  avoid  repetition,  only  relative  indices  will  be 
used.  Table  9 analyses  the  mortality  of  each  age  class,  by  cause  of  death. 

In  the  two  age  periods  15  to  24  years  and  25  to  34  years  there  are  too  small  numbers  to 
permit  any  inferences.  In  the  age  period  35  to  44  a high  proportionate  mortality  is  ob- 
served for  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  35.8  per  cent  (108.8),  and  a high  proportion  for  suicide, 
5.5  per  cent  (189.7).  The  proportionate  mortality  is  low  for  organic  diseases  of  the  heart 
and  for  Bright’s  disease,  the  relative  indices  being,  respectively,  71.4  and  85.9.  In  the  age 
period  45  to  54  the  proportionate  mortality  is  high  for  cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and 
paralysis  (155.8)  and  for  suicide  (130.8),  but  low  for  accidental  violence  (49.4).  In  the  age 
period  55  to  64  the  relative  indices  are  high  for  cancer  (147.1)  and  diabetes  (207.7).  Other 
causes  follow  closely  the  proportionate  mortality  in  all  occupations.  In  the  age  period  65 
and  over,  except  for  higher  relative  indices  for  Bright’s  disease  (116.1),  cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
(150.0),  and  cancer  (116.4),  no  notable  conditions  are  found. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  SPECIFIED  CAUSES— BLACKSMITHS— 
AGE  PERIODS,  WHITE  MALES  IS  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Cause  of  death. 

Ages  15  years 
and  over. 

Per  cent  of  deaths  during  age  period 
(years) — 

Aver- 
age 
age  at 
death. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Number  of  deaths 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 

Cancer  (all  forms) 

Diabetes 

Alcoholism . . 

' 1,273 

47 

87 

165 

235 

337 

402 

178 

97 

20 

14 

106 

176 

12 

86 

33 

151 

30 

69 

301 

14.0 

7.6 

1.6 
1.1 

8.3 

13.8 
.9 

6.8 

2.6 

11.9 

2.4 

5.4 
23.6 

29.8 

4.3 

28.7 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

2.3 

8.0 

13.8 
2.3 
6.9 
3 4 

12.6 

18.3 

35.8 
1.8 
1.2 

2.4 

.6 

5.5 
.6 

7.3 

2.4 
6.7 

5.5 
5.5 

24.8 

17.0 
6.8 

.4 

2.6 

8.1 

11.5 

1.3 

7.2 

3.4 

11.1 
3.4 

4.2 
23.0 

8.3 
12.8 

2.7 
.9 

10.7 
15.1 

.6 

7.1 

2.4 
12.5 

1.2 
5.0 

20.8 

3.0 

8.5 

1.2 

43.9 

60.8 

54.6 

46.0 

62.8 

61.7 

62.1 
52  4 
56.2 
59.6 
45.5 
48.1 

Cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paraly- 
sis   

11.9 
20.4 

1.5 

4.7 

2.7 

15.9 
.7 

3.2 

26.1 

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart 

Acute  and  chronic  bronchitis 

Pneumonia  (lobar  and  undefined) 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 

Bright’s  disease 

Suicide  (all  forms) 

Accidental  violence 

All  other  causes 

Totals 

4.3 

4.3 

6.4 
19  2 
31.9 

1,273 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

55.4 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  shows  a lower  proportion  of  mortality  among  blacksmiths, 
all  ages,  than  in  the  general  group  at  all  age  periods,  except  at  35  to  44  years  and  65  years 
and  over,  where  the  relative  indices  are  108.8  and  103.4  to  100,  respectively.  For  all  ages 
together,  the  relative  index  of  mortality  from  this  cause  is  68.3.  A low  relative  index  for 
tuberculosis  is  likewise  found  in  the  returns  of  the  Registrar- General  for  1900  to  1902 — 
namely,  80.3— and  in  the  returns  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  for  1908,  where  the 
index  is  73.3.  Cancer,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  a uniformly  higher  index  of  mortality  from 
the  age  of  45  and  onward.  In  the  age  period  45  to  54  the  index  is  115.3;  it  then  increases 
to  147.1  in  the  next  age  period  and  declines  to  116.4  in  the  age  period  65  and  over.  Organic 
diseases  of  the  heart  show  slight  variation  from  the  conditions  in  all  occupations.  Suicide 
is  relatively  prominent  in  all  age  periods  up  to  age  55,  while  other  accidental  violence  is 
distinctly  lower  after  age  34. 

No  definite  causal  relation  can  be  said  to  exist  between  the  character  of  this  occupation 
and  the  variations  we  have  referred  to  in  the  proportionate  mortality  from  the  principal 
causes. 

Cigar  Makers  and  Tobacco  Workers. — There  were  693  deaths  among  cigar  makers 
and  tobacco  workers.  The  table  following  indicates  the  distribution  of  these  deaths  by 
age  periods,  and  the  corresponding  distribution  in  all  occupations.  The  title  includes  fore- 
men and  workmen;  branders,  bunch  makers,  cappers  and  nip  wrappers,  casers,  classers, 
cutters,  dippers,  dryers  and  dry-house  men,  hangers  and  shakers  out,  lump  makers,  pressers, 
prizer  hands,  rollers,  samplers,  shapers,  sizers,  snuff  makers,  sorters,  steam  wrappers,  steam- 
box  hands,  stemmers,  strippers,  tiers,  weighers  and  wrappers. 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  ALL  CAUSES— CIGAR  MAKERS  AND 
TOBACCO  WORKERS— AGE  PERIODS,  WHITE  MALES  15  YEARS  AND 
OVER. 


Item. 

Ages  15 
years 
and 
over. 

Age  periods  (years). 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Deaths 

693 

66 

98 

95 

121 

158 

155 

Per  cent  of  deaths 

100.0 

9.5 

14.1 

13.7 

17.5 

22.8 

22.4 

Per  cent  of  deaths  compared  to  all  oc- 
cupations   

100.0 

11.8 

13.7 

16.2 

17.7 

20.3 

20.3 
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There  is  a slight  preponderance  of  deaths  in  the  later  age  periods;  62.7  per  cent  occur 
after  age  45,  as  against  58.3  per  cent  in  all  occupations.  The  average  age  at  death  is  49.5 
years. 

The  following  table  analyzes  the  mortality  of  each  age  class,  by  cause  of  death: 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  SPECIFIED  CAUSES— CIGAR  MAKERS 
AND  TOBACCO  WORKERS— AGE  PERIODS,  WHITE  MALES  15  YEARS  AND 
OVER. 


Cause  of  death. 

Ages  15  years 
and  over. 

Per  cent  of  deaths  during  age  period 
(years) — 

Aver- 
age 
age  at 
death. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Number  of  deaths 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 

Cancer  (all  forms) 

Cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paraly- 
sis   

693 

66 

98 

95 

121 

158 

155 

167 

36 

45 

81 

32 

28 

70 

22 

32 

180 

24.1 

5.2 

6.5 
11.7 

4.6 
4.0 

10.1 

3.2 
4.6 

26.0 

48.5 

44.9 

1.0 

2.0 

8.2 

7.1 
1.0 

4.1 
2.0 
4.1 

25.4 

31.1 

4.2 

4 2 
9.5 

5.3 
2.1 

3.2 

4.2 
9.5 

16.9 

25.6 

7.4 

3.3 
9.9 

2.5 

7.4 
12.4 

3.3 

5.0 

23.0 

11.4 

7.6 

11.4 

15.2 
5.1 

6.3 

13.3 
3.8 

1.3 

24.5 

1.9 
6.5 

11.0 

16.1 

5.2 

3.9 

17.4 
2.0 
3.9 

31.5 

37.9 

57.3 

60.0 

54.7 

50.2 

56.2 

59.4 
■9.3 

43.8 

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart 

Pneumonia  (lobar  and  undefined) 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 

Bright’s  dsease 

Suicide  (all  forms) 

Accidental  violence 

All  other  causes 

Totals 

4.5 

1.5 

3.0 

7.5 
34.8 

693 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

49.5 

In  the  age  period  15  to  24  the  proportionate  mortality  from  tuberculosis  is  alone  worthy 
of  attention,  being  responsible  for  48.5  per  cent  of  the  total  deaths,  as  compared  with  33.8 
per  cent  for  all  occupations;  the  relative  index  is  143.5.  In  the  age  period  25  to  34,  the 
index  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  decreases  to  109.8.  Organic  diseases  of  the  heart  are 
prominent  (151.9).  Accidental  violence  has  a low  relative  index  (32.8).  In  the  age  period 
35  to  44,  the  relative  indices  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  (124.9),  organic  diseases  of  the 
hecfe-t  (123.4),  cancer  (182.6)  and  suicide  (144.8)  are  high.  Pneumonia  is  low  (65.4).  In 
the  age  period  45  to  54,  the  relative  indices  of  tuberculosis  (138.4)  and  cancer  (125.4)  are 
high.  Pneumonia  is  again  low  (30.5).  Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  very  prominent  (194.7). 
Suicide  exhibits  a high  relative  index  (126.9).  Accidental  violence  is  low  (58.8).  In  the 
age  period  55  to  64  tuberculosis  maintains  a high  index  (132.6).  The  high  relative  index  for 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  continues  (203.2).  Suicide  is  again  high,  the  relative  index  being  190.0. 
Pneumonia  (68.0)  and  accidental  violence  (20.0)  are  both  very  low.  In  the  age  period  65 
and  over,  the  various  causes  of  death  follow  closely  the  proportionate  mortality  for  all  occu- 
pations, with  the  exception  of  suicide,  which  has  a very  high  index  (260.0). 


TOBACCO  DUST  AND  MORTALITY. 

The  dusty  character  of  this  occupation  suggests  a high  proportionate  mortality  from 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  which  is  borne  out  by  the  facts.  This  disease  shows  a high  rela- 
tive index  in  every  age  period  except  65  and  over.  It  is  highest  at  ages  15  to  24  (143.5). 
Pneumonia, is  consistently  lower  in  every  age  period;  the  relative  index  for  all  ages  is  63.9. 
Bright’s  disease  is  low  at  ages  35  to  44  (41.0).  It  is  strikingly  high,  however,  in  the  age 
period  65  and  over  (127.0);  it  is  of  greater  significance  here,  being  the  principal  cause  of 
death  in  this  well-represented  period.  Accidental  violence  is  consistently  lower  in  every 
age  period,  the  relative  index  for  all  ages  being  49.5.  Suicide  is  of  special  interest  among 
cigar  makers  and  tobacco  workers.  For  all  ages  combined  the  relative  index  is  139.1.  It 
is  high  for  every  age  division  except  25  to  34.  The  highest  proportionate  mortality  is  in  the 
age  period  65  and  over,  where  the  relative  index  is  260.0.  The  highest  proportionate  mor- 
tality from  suicide  is  corroborated  by  the  figures  of  the  Prudential  experience.  At  all  ages 
the  index  was  186.4  in  the  Prudential  returns  for  this  occupational  group — a figure  even 
higher  than  that  of  the  Metropolitan. 

Clerks,  Bookkeepers  and  Office  Assistants. — There  were  4,139  deaths  among  clerks, 
bookkeepers  and  office  assistants.  The  following  table  indicates  the  distribution  of  these 
death-by-age  periods,  and  the  corresponding  distribution  in  all  occupations.  Included  are 
bookkeepers,  clerks,  stenographers,  typewriters,  office  boys,  proofreaders,  copyholders,  post- 
office  clerks,  shipping  clerks  and  stock  clerks: 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  ALL  CAUSES— CLERKS,  BOOKKEEPERS 
AND  OFFICE  ASSISTANTS — AGE  PERIODS,  WHITE  MALES  15  YEARS 
AND  OVER. 


Item. 

Ages  15 
years 
and 
over. 

Age  periods  (years) . 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Deaths 

4,139 

1,307 

893 

695 

518 

431 

295 

Per  cent  of  deaths 

100.0 

31.6 

21.6 

16.8 

12.5 

10.4 

7.1 

Per  cent  of  deaths  compared  to  all  oc- 
cupations   

100.0 

11.8 

13.7 

16.2 

17.7 

20.3 

20.3 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  a heavy  preponderance  of  deaths  in  the  early  age  periods; 
70.0  per  cent  of  the  deaths  occurred  between  the  ages  of  15  and  44,  as  against  41.7  per  cent 
in  all  occupations.  The  first  age  period,  15  to  24,  contains  the  largest  group,  31.6  per  cent 
of  all  deaths,  the  last  period,  65  and  over,  contains  only  71  per  cent.  This  accounts  for  the 
low  average  age  at  death  in  this  occupation  (36.5  years). 

The  following  table  analyzes  the  mortality  of  each  age  class,  by  cause  of  death: 

NUMBEk  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  SPECIFIED  CAUSES— CLERKS,  BOOK- 
KEEPERS AND  OFFICE  ASSISTANTS— AGE  PERIODS,  WHITE  MALES  15 
YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Cause  of  death. 

Ages  15  years 
and  over. 

Per  cent  of  deaths  during  age  period 
(years) — 

Aver- 
age 
age  at 
death. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Number  of  deaths 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 

Cancer  (all  forms) 

Cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paral- 
ysis   

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart 

Pneumonia  (lobar  and  undefined) 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 

Bright’s  disease 

Suicide  (all  forms) 

Accidental  violence 

All  other  causes 

Totals 

4,139 

1,307 

893 

695 

518 

431 

295 

1,449 

129 

163 

389 

292 

67 

306 

95 

297 

952 

35.0 

3.1 

3.9 

9.4 

7.1 
1.6 

7.4 
2.3 

7.2 

23.0 

46.3 

.4 

.3 

6.7 

5.7 
.4 

2.8 
1.5 

11.7 

24.1 

51.2 

.7 

1.2 

6.3 

7.2 
.3 

6.2 
3.1 

6.4 
17.4 

33.4 

2.2 

2.6 

10.6 

8.8 

2.7 

9.4 

2.6 

5.9 

21.8 

21.6 

6.4 

6.9 

10.0 

7.1 

4.1 
9.8 
3.3 
6.6 

24.2 

8.8 

9.7 

9.7 

13.9 

9.7 
2.1 

15.3 

1.9 

1.8 
27.0 

1.7 

9.5 

17.6 

20.0 

4.4 

3.4 
10.8 

1.4 
1.4 

29.8 

29.4 
54.0 

55.5 

42.5 

37.6 
48.3 

44.5 

36.6 
28.5 

4,139 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

36.5 

In  the  age  period  15  to  24,  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  exhibits  a high  proportionate  mor- 
tality, causing  46.3  per' cent  of  all  deaths,  as  against  33.8  per  cent  in  the  general  group;  the 
relative  index  is  137.0.  This  is  the  only  notable  condition  that  obtains,  unless  attention  be 
called  to  the  low  relative  index  for  accidental  violence  (60.9).  At  the  age  period  25  to  34, 
tuberculosis  is  again  prominent,  the  relative  index  being  125.2.  Bright’s  disease  also  ex- 
hibits a high  proportionate  mortality,  having  a relative  index  of  137.8.  The  relative  index 
for  accidental  violence  is  low  (51.2).  In  the  age  period  35  to  44,  the  relative  indices  for 
most  of  the  causes  exhibit  no  significant  variations  from  those  for  all  occupations.  Tuber- 
culosis is  now  about  the  average  in  its  proportions,  the  relative  index  being  101.5.  Organic 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  Bright’s  disease  are  higher,  the  relative  indices  being  137.7  and 
120.5,  respectively.  As  before,  accidental  violence  is  low  (59.6).  In  the  age  period  45  to 
54,  tuberculosis  is  again  high  (116.8).  Cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paralysis  are 
high,  the  index  being  132.7;  that  of  suicide  is  126.9.  Accidental  violence  continues  low 
(77.6).  In  the  age  period  55  to  64,  there  is  little  of  interest,  except  that  pneumonia  (129.3) 
is  high,  and  accidental  violence  is  low  (27.).  In  the  age  period  65  and  over  cancer  (130.1) 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paralysis  (131.3),  and  suicide  (140.)  loom  up  in  impor- 
tance. Accidental  violence,  as  in  all  periods,  is  low  (31.8). 

TUBERCULOSIS  RATE  IS  HIGH. 

In  this  occupation  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  the  primary  consideration  throughout 
the  working  period  of  life,  but  more  especially  at  the  younger  ages.  For  all  ages  combined, 
clerks,  bookkeepers  and  office  assistants  lead  all  the  occupations  listed,  in  the  high  index  of 
mortality  from  this  cause  (170.7).  Confirmation  of  this  high  proportion  a, tn  mortality  is 
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found  in  numerous  previous  investigations.  In  Hoffman’s  series  the  index  is  167.6  for  all 
ages;  the  returns  of  the  Registrar- General  give  180.3  for  commercial  clerks;  and  on  the  basis 
of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  investigation  of  1908,  the  figure  is  178.7.  These  high 
figures  for  all  ages  combined  must  not  be  taken  too  literally,  however,  in  view  of  the  peculiar 
age  distribution  of  the  deaths  recorded  in  this  occupation.  As  was  pointed  out  above,  nearly 
one-third  of  all  deaths  in  this  occupation  occurred  in  the  first  age  period,  15  to  24.  More 
than  one-half  of  all  the  deaths  occurred  in  the  first  two  age  periods  (under  age  35).  Since 
it  is  in  these  age  periods  that  the  high  mortality  from  tuberculosis  occurs,  the  effect  on  all 
ages  is  to  exaggerate  the  proportionate  mortality  from  this  cause. 

It  is  in  the  earlier  age  periods  that  the  preponderance  of  tuberculosis  as  a cause  of  death 
among  clerks,  bookkeepers  and  office  assistants  is  beyond  question.  Not  only  are  the  rel- 
ative indices  of  mortality  high,  as  has  been  shown  above,  being  137.0  in  the  age  period  15 
to  24  and  125.2  in  the  following  age  period  (which  figures  are  in  general  agreement  with  those 
of  other  sources),  but  the  death  rates  from  tuberculosis  as  reported  in  the  returns  of  the 
Registrar-General  for  the  age  period  15  to  24  in  the  allied  group  of  “clerks  in  the  insurance 
’service”  are  50  per  cent  higher  than  in  all  occupations;  in  the  age  period  25  to  34  they  are 
25  per  cent  higher.  In  this  instance  the  findings  of  proportionate  mortality  are  confirmed 
by  the  death  rates  which  are  a much  truer  measure  of  the  prevalence  of  a cause  of  death. 
From  age  35  onward,  the  figures  for  the  proportionate  mortality  from  tuberculosis  are  in- 
constant, as  shown  by  all  investigations. 

Among  other  causes  of  death,  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  exhibit  a high  relative  index 
between  ages  15  and  44;  thereafter  the  indices  are  low.  Accidental  violence  is  uniformly 
very  low  in  its  proportionate  mortality,  the  highest  relative  index  being  77.6  at  the  age 
period  45  to  54. 

CAUSES  OF  DEATH,  COAL  MINERS. 

Coal  Miners. — There  were  1,557  deaths  among  coal  miners.  The  table  following  in- 
dicates the  distribution  of  these  deaths  by  age  periods  and  the  corresponding  distribution 
in  all  occupations.  The  title  includes  foremen  and  workmen  in  coal  mines;  line  drivers, 
pit  miners  (in  coal  mines  only),  cagers,  crib  men,  drillers,  laborers  in  coal  mines,  trimmers, 
shaft  tenders  and  timbermen  in  coal  mines: 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  ALL  CAUSES— MINERS— AGE  PERIODS, 
WHITE  MALES  15  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Item. 

Ages  15 
years 
and 
over. 

Age  periods  (years). 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Deaths 

1 , 557 

151 

135 

182 

319 

407 

363 

Per  cent  of  deaths 

100.0 

9.7 

8.7 

11.7 

20.5 

26.1 

23.3 

Per  cent  of  deaths  compared  to  all  oc- 
cupations   

100.0 

11.8 

13.7 

16.2 

17.7 

20.3 

20.3 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  SPECIFIED  CAUSES— COAL  MINERS— 
AGE  PERIODS,  WHITE  MALES  15  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Cause  of  death. 


Number  of  deaths v 

Influenza 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 

Cancer  (all  forms) 

Cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paral- 
ysis   

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart 

Acute  and  chronic  bronchitis 

Pneumonia  (lobar  and  undefined) 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 

Bright’s  disease 

Suicide  (all  forms) 

Accidental  violence 

All  other  causes 


Ages  15  years 
and  over. 

Per  cent  of  deaths  during  age  period 
(years) — 

Aver- 

age 

age  at 

Num- 

Per 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65  and 

death. 

ber. 

cent. 

over. 

1,557 

151 

135 

182 

319 

407 

363 

23 

1.5 

0.7 

1.6 

0.6 

2.2 

2.2 

58.9 

91 

5.8 

4.0 

11.9 

12.1 

6.6 

3.4 

3.3 

45.8 

71 

4.6 

.7 

1.5 

2.7 

3.4 

6.9 

6.6 

58.9 

94 

6.0 

.7 

.7 

1.6 

4.1 

7.6 

12.4 

62.3 

149 

9.6 

2.6 

4.4 

6.6 

8.8 

10.8 

15.2 

57.9 

49 

3.1 

1.1 

1.6 

4.2 

6.9 

63  6 

161 

10.3 

4.6 

7.4 

10.4 

14.7 

11.3 

8.8 

53.1 

37 

2.4 

.7 

1.1 

4.1 

2.9 

2.5 

56.4 

116 

7.5 

1.5 

6.6 

7.8 

11.5 

8.3 

58.3 

18 

1.2 

.7 

2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

.7 

44.6 

317 

20.4 

62.9 

43.7 

30.7 

15.7 

10.3 

4.i 

36.6 

431 

27.7 

23.2 

25.9 

22.9 

30.4 

28.0 

29.9 

1,557 

100.0 

100.  Q 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

51.3 

Totals. 
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A considerable  larger  proportion  of  the  deaths  in  this  occupation  occurred  after  the  age 
of  44 — 69.9  per  cent,  as  against  58.3  per  cent  in  all  occupations.  The  average  age  at  death 
is  51.3  years. 

In  the  age  period  15  to  24,  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  of  small  consequence,  causing 
only  4 per  cent  of  all  deaths,  as  compared  with  33.8  per  cent  in  the  general  group.  Its  rel- 
ative index  is  11.8.  Organic  diseases  of  the  heart  are  low  (44.8),  as  is  also  suicide  (25.0). 
On  the  other  hand,  accidental  violence  shows  a relative  index  of  327.6.  In  the  age  period 
25  to  34,  practically  the  same  general  conditions  are  observed.  Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 
is  very  low  (29.1),  and  accidental  violence  remains  high  (349.6).  In  the  age  period  35  to 

44,  the  relative  index  for  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  36.8.  Influenza  and  the  respiratory 
diseases  exhibit  a high  proportionate  mortality.  The  relative  index  for  influenza  is  266.7, 
that  for  bronchitis  366.7,  and  that  for  pneumonia  128.4.  Suicide  exhibits  a relative  index 
of  75.9  and  accidental  violence  remains  high  with  an  index  of  310.1.  In  the  age  period  45  to 
54,  no  new  variations  are  noted.  Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  35.7;  bronchitis  and  pneumo- 
nia remain  high,  the  relative  indices  being,  respectively,  266.7  and  179.3.  Accidental  vio- 
lence, though  lower  than  in  the  previous  age  periods,  is  still  high  (184.7).  In  the  age  period 
55  to  64  the  relative  index  for  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  low  (39.5);  for  bronchitis  (381.8) 
and  for  pneumonia  (150.7)  it  is  high.  Accidental  violence  still  remains  high,  with  a relative 
index  of  158.5.  In  the  age  period  65  and  over  the  relative  indices  for  bronchitis  (363.2) 
and  pneumonia  (139.7)  are  high. 

MINERS  AND  ACCIDENTAL  DEATHS. 

The  low  tuberculosis  rate  among  coal  miners  is,  moreover,  coupled  with  a high  rate 
from  accidental  violence.  This  is  characteristic  of  all  age  periods,  but  especially  up  to  age 

45.  For  all  ages  the  relative  index  of  accidental  violence  is  219.4.  Between  the  ages  of 
15  and  44  the  relative  indices  are  all  over  300.  The  age  period  45  to  54  has  a relative  index 
of  184.7;  in  the  age  period  55  to  64  the  index  is  158.5.  In  the  last  age  period,  65  and  over, 
it  is  only  93.2.  The  Prudential  experience  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Metro- 
politan; for  all  ages  the  relative  index  is  246.2.  The  index  for  the  material  of  the  Registrar- 
General’s  office  is  259.9.  The  above  figures  show  clearly  the  effect  of  the  dangers  of  the 
occupation  upon  the  mortality  of  coal  miners. 

The  low  proportionate  mortality  from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and  the  high  propor- 
tionate mortality  from  accidental  violence  are  closely  related  phenomena;  it  is  evident  that 
deaths  from  accidental  violence,  especially  at  the  earlier  ages,  tend  to  decrease  the  number 
of  deaths  that  would  ordinarily  have  been  reported  from  tuberculosis.  The  proportion  of 
miners  who  die  from  accidents  but  who  are  also  affected  with  tuberculosis  can  be  determined 
only  by  a special  investigation.  It  may  at  first  thought  appear  that  the  low  tuberculosis 
rate  is  a direct  consequence  of  the  high  rate  from  accidents,  and  that  we  are  not  really  con- 
cerned with  a true  immunity  against  tuberculosis  in  this  occupation.  The  weight  of  much 
indirect  evidence  is,  however,  strongly  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  such  a relative  immunity. 
Thus  we  find  a high  proportionate  mortality  from  pneumonia  among  coal  miners  at  all  ages; 
the  index  is  143.1.  After  age  25  the  index  is  uniformly  higher  chon  for  all  occupations.  The 
same  may  be  said  with  reference  to  the  proportionate  mortality  from  acute  and  chronic 
bronchitis  after  age  34.  Coal  miners,  therefore,  show  a high  representation  of  the  respira- 
tory diseases.  This  is  clear  even  in  the  presence  of  the  high  accident  rate. 

Much  more  convincing,  however,  is  the  fact  that  in  other  occupations  we  find  high 
accident  proportions  together  with  almost  average  proportions  from  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis. Thus,  among  railway  enginemen  and  trainmen  at  all  ages,  42.4  per  cent  af  all  deaths 
are  due  to  accidental  violence,  and  14.0  per  cent  of  all  deaths  are  from  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis. In  this  occupation  the  accidental  proportion  is  much  higher  than  among  coal  miners, 
and  yet  the  relative  incidence  of  tuberculosis  is  two  and  half  times  as  high.  In  like  manner, 
railway  track  and  yard  workers  show,  in  the  age  period  15  to  24,  a mortality  from  acci- 
dental violence  amounting  to  43.5  per  cent  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes,  and  yet  we  have 
a proportion  of  18.6  per  cent  from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  In  both  these  occupations  the 
proportionate  mortality  from  tuberculosis  is  high  enough  to  show  that  the  condition  among 
coal  miners  is  not  necessarily  the  result  of  the  accident  situation.  From  all  the  evidence 
we  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  low  tuberculosis  mortality  of  coal  miners  is  the  result- 
ant of  occupational  conditions  which  in  some  manner  protect  them  from  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  tuberculous  infection.  Future  medical  research  alone  can  determine  just  what 
the  nature  of  the  protective  factor  is.  » 

CAUSES  OF  DEATH,  PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

Compositors  and  Printers. — -There  were  1,056  deaths  in  this  industrial  group.  The 
following  table  indicates  the  distribution  of  these  deaths  by  age  periods,  and  the  corre- 
sponding distribution  in  all  occupations.  The  title  includes  foremen  and  workmen:  com- 
positors, type  printers,  typesetters,  typographers,  plate  printers,  job  printers,  pressmen, 
press  feeders  and  linotype  operators: 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  ALL  CAUSES— COMPOSITORS,  PRINTERS 
— AGE  PERIODS,  WHITE  MALES  15  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Item. 

Ages  15 
years 
and 
over. 

Age  periods  (years). 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Deaths 

Per  cent  of  deaths 

Per  cent  of  deaths  compared  to  all  oc- 
cupations   

1,056 

217 

221 

225 

176 

120 

97 

100.0 

20.5 

20.9 

21.3 

16.7 

11.4 

9.2 

100.0 

11.8 

13.7 

16.2 

17.7 

20.3 

20.3 

The  greater  number  of  deaths  occurred  between  the  ages  of  15  and  44,  62.7  per  cent 
being  accounted  for  between  these  ages,  as  against  41.7  per  cent  for  all  occupations.  The 
average  age  at  death  is  40.2  years. 

The  following  table  analyses  the  mortality  of  each  age  class,  by  cause  of  death: 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  SPECIFIED  CAUSES — COMPOSITORS, 
PRINTERS— AGE  PERIODS,  WHITE  MALES  15  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Cause  of  death. 

Ages  15  years 
and  over. 

Per  cent  of  deaths  during  age  period 
(years) — 

Aver- 
age 
age  at 
death. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Number  of  deaths 

Typhoid  fever 

1,056 

217 

221 

225 

176 

120 

97 

22 

360 

28 

38 

118 

52 

19 

94 

19 

62 

244 

2.1 

34.1 

2.7 

3.6 

11.2 

4.9 

1.8 

8.9 
1.8 

5.9 
23.1 

3.2 

45.2 

.9 

4.5 

49.8 
.5 

.9 

5.9 

7.2 
.5 

3.6 

3.2 
5.4 

18.8 

1.8 

39.1 
1.3 

2.2 

10.2 

2.7 
1 3 

10.7 

1.3 

4.8 
24.4 

0 6 
23.9 
5.1 

6.8 

13.1 
5.1 

2.3 

18.2 
.6 

7.4 
17.1 

27  9 

33.5 

54.0 

56.9 
48.2 

39.7 

52.1 

48.7 

30.6 

33.9 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 

Cancer  (all  forms) 

Cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paral- 
ysis 

15.8 
5.0 

5.8 

19.2 

5.8 

6.7 
11.7 

1.7 

28.3 

3.1 

7.2 

12.4 
23.7 

4.1 

2.1 

13.4 
1.0 
2.1 

30.9 

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart 

Pneumonia  (lobar  and  undefined) 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 

Bright’s  disease 

Suicide  (all  forms) 

Accidental  violence 

All  other  causes 

Totals 

6.0 

4.6 

.5 

1.4 

3.2 

10.1 

24.9 

1,056 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

40.2 

In  the  age  period  15  to  24  the  relative  index  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  high  (133.7); 
this  cause  accounts  for  45.2  per  cent  of  all  deaths,  as  against  33.8  per  cent  in  the  general 
group.  Accidental  violence  has  a low  index  (52.6).  In  the  period  25  to  34  tuberculosis  of 
the  lungs  is  somewhat  lower  than  in  the  previous  age  period,  though  still  high  (121.8). 
Bright’s  disease  is  low  (80.)  and  accidental  violence  is  still  lower  (43.2).  In  the  age  period 
35  to  44  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  (118.8)  and  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  (132.5)  are  both 
high.  Bright’s  disease  is  high  (137.2).  Pneumonia  is  very  low  (33.3).  Both  suicide  (44.8) 
and  accidental  violence  (48.5)  exhibit  low  relative  indices.  In  the  age  division  45  to  54  the 
high  relative  index  for  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  maintained  (129.2).  Cerebral  hem- 
orrhage, apoplexy  and  paralysis  loom  up  as  important  in  this  age  period;  the  relative  index 
is  130.8.  The  index  for  pneumonia  remains  low  (62.2) ; Bright’s  disease  is  even  higher  than 
in  the  previous  age  period  (164.0).  Suicide  remains  low  as  before  (23.1),  and  accidental 
violence  shows  an  increase  over  the  previous  age  period  (87.1).  In  the  age  period  55  to  64 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  shows  a very  high  relative  index  (183.7).  Organic  diseases  of  the 
heart  (120.8^  are  somewhat  higher  than  the  average  and  pneumonia  is  lower  (77.3).  Acci- 
dental violence  is  very  low  (26.2).  There  are  no  cases  of  suicide  in  this  age  group.  In  the 
age  period  65  and  over  the  cases  in  which  variations  from  all  occupations  are  noted  are  too 
few  to  warrant  discussion. 

HIGH  RATE  FROM  LUNG  AILMENTS. 

For  every  age  division  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  shows  a higher  proportionate  mortality 
than  in  the  general  group.  For  all  ages  the  relative  index  is  166.3.  The  index  is  highest 
in  the  age  period  55  to  64,  being  183.7.  Confirmatory  figures  are  provided  by  the  returns 
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of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  (198.7  for  all  ages),  the  Registrar-General  (21G.4),  and 
the  Prudential  (175.3).  All  these  figures  are  higher  than  those  quoted  for  the  Metropolitan 
experience.  The  high  proportionate  mortality  definitely  marks  this  occupation  as  one  in 
which  environment  favor  the  development  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  All  investigators 
are  agreed  as  to  this,  yet  there  is  a diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  causative  factor. 
Some  point  to  the  exposure  to  lead  dust  as  important  in  this  connection.  In  the  Metro- 
politan experience,  to  be  sure,  only  four  deaths  from  lead  poisoning  are  recorded.  It  must 
not  be  inferred,  however,  that  the  exposure  to  lead  is  not  a serious  factor  in  the  causation  of 
tuberculosis.  A similar  relation  has  been  suggested  between  lead  poisoning  and  Bright’s 
disease,  which  also  shows  a high  proportionate  mortality  in  the  age  periods  35  to  44  and  45 
to  54,  the  relative  indices  being  137.2  and  164.0,  respectively. 

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart  show  a higher  proportionate  mortality  among  composi- 
tors and  printers  than  in  all  occupations  at  every  age  period,  possibly  a result  of  slow  lead 
poisoning.  The  highest  index  occurs  in  the  age  period  35  to  44  (132.5).  Accidental  vio- 
lence is  lower  in  every  age  period;  for  all  ages  the  relative  index  is  63.4. 

Railway  Enginemen  and  Trainmen. — There  were  947  deaths  among  enginemen  and 
trainmen.  The  following  table  indicates  the  distribution  of  these  deaths  by  age  periods, 
and  the  corresponding  distribution  in  all  occupations.  The  title  includes  railway  engineers 
and  firemen  operating  freight  or  passenger  trains — coal  or  oil-burning  locomotives;  railway 
trainmen,  freight  (conductors,  brakemen,  flagmen  and  trainmen);  railway  trainmen,  pas- 
senger (conductors,  brakemen,  dining-car  cooks  and  waiters,  baggagemen,  flagmen,  Pull- 
man porters,  railway  mail  and  express  employes,  and  ticket  collectors). 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  ALL  CAUSES — RAILROAD  MEN — AGE 
PERIODS,  WHITE  MALES  15  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Item. 

Ages  15 
years 
and 
over. 

Age  periods  (years). 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Deaths 

947 

203 

300 

173 

109 

94 

68 

Per  cent  of  deaths 

100.0 

21.4 

31.7 

18.3 

11.5 

9.9 

7.2 

Per  cent  of  deaths  compared  to  all  oc- 
cupations   

100.0 

11.8 

13.7 

16.2 

17.7 

20.3 

20.3 

There  is  a great  preponderance  of  deaths  in  the  early  age  divisions;  71.4  per  cent  in  this 
group,  as  against  41.7  per  cent  in  all  occupations  combined,  occur  between  the  ages  15  and 
44.  Hence  the  average  age  at  death  is  very  low  (37.4  years). 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  SPECIFIED  CAUSES— RAILROAD 
MEN— AGE  PERIODS,  WHITE  MALES  15  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Cause  of  death. 

Ages  15  years 
and  over. 

Per  cent  of  deaths  during  age  period 
(years) — 

Aver- 
age 
age  at 
death. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Number  of  deaths 

Typhoid  fever 

947 

203 

300 

173 

109 

94 

68 

26 

133 

IS 

32 

51 
48 
12 

52 
23 

401 

150 

2.7 

14.0 

2.0 

3.4 

5.4 
5.1 

1.3 

5.5 

2.4 
42.3 
15.8 

4.9 

11.8 

1.0 

3.3 

14.7 
.7 

.3 

1.3 
4.7 

.7 

2.0 

2.3 

57.7 
12.2 

3.5 
24.9 

1.7 

1.2 

5.2 

6.9 

1.2 

7.5 

2.9 

30.0 

15.1 

28.1 

34.8 

51.2 

' 58.4 

52.2 
41.1 

47.7 

50.0 

36.7 

30.1 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 

Cancer  (all  forms) 

Cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paral- 
ysis   

13.8 

.9 

6.4 

10.1 

9.2 

4.6 

9.2 

2.8 

18.3 

24.7 

7.4 

5.3 

13.8 

13.8 

6.4 
2.1 

10.6 

2.1 

17.1 

21.3 

8.8 

13.2 
17.6 

2.9 

1.5 

16.2 
1.5 
7.4 

30.9 

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart 

Pneumonia  (lobar  and  undefined) 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 

Bright’s  disease 

Suicide  (all  forms) 

Accidental  violence 

All  other  causes 

Totals 

1.0 

2.0 

1.0 

2.5 

66.5 

9.4 

947 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

37.4 
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In  the  age  period  15  to  24  all  the  important  causes  of  death,  with  the  exception  of  acci- 
dental violence,  are  low  in  proportionate  representation.  The  relative  index  for  tubercu- 
losis of  the  lungs  is  34.9,  the  proportionate  mortality  being  only  11.8  per  cent,  as  against 
33.8  per  cent  in  the  general  group.  The  index  for  pneumonia  is  37.0;  that  of  suicide  is  89.3. 
Accidental  violence  is  exceedingly  high  (346.4);  of  all  deaths  in  this  age  period,  66.5  per  cent 
are  accounted  for  by  this  cause.  In  the  age  period  25  to  34  the  relative  index  of  typhoid 
fever  is  high  (122.2) ; added  weight  should  be  given  to  this  cause  of  death  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  excessive  high  proportionate  mortality  from  accidental  violence  (461.6)  makes 
the  percentages  of  all  other  causes  appear  disproportionately  small.  There  is  no  question 
that,  because  of  this  peculiar  effect,  the  proportionate  mortalities  from  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs  (35.9),  pneumonia  (64.4),  and  Bright’s  disease  (44.4)  are  too  low.  In  the  age  period 
35  to  44  typhoid  fever  is  again  very  high  (250.0).  Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  (75.7)  and 
pneumonia  (85.2)  remain  below  the  average.  Accidental  violence  is  still  excessively  high 
(303.0),  and  the  effects  upon  the  other  causes  of  death  are  not  so  marked  now  as  in  the  other 
age  periods.  In  this  age  division  only  30.0  per  cent  of  deaths  resulted  from  accidental  violence. 
In  the  age  period  45  to  54  the  relative  index  for  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  low  (74.6).  Pneu- 
monia is  now  high  (112.2).  Bright’s  disease  is  lower  (82.9),  and  accidental  violence  is  still 
very  high  (215.3).  In  the  age  period  55  to  64  cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paralysis 
are  high  (143.8).  Pneumonia  and  Bright’s  disease  are  low,  the  relative  indices  being  85.3 
and  79.7.  Accidental  violence  remains  high  (263.1).  In  the  age  period  65  and  over  the 
relative  index  from  cancer  is  120.5.  That  of  pneumonia  is  46.0.  Bright's  disease  is  rather 
high  (118.2),  and  accidental  violence,  as  in  all  the  previous  age  periods,  is  high  (168.2). 

Typhoid  fever  exhibits  a high  proportionate  mortality  in  the  age  groups  25  to  34  and 
35  to  44;  in  the  former  the  index  is  122.2  and  in  the  latter  it  is  250.0.  The  high  proportion- 
ate mortality  exhibited  by  typhoid  fever  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  questionable  water  sup- 
plies used  by  the  men  in  this  occupation.  Tuberculosis  is  very  low  for  all  ages  (68.3)  and 
for  each  age  period.  It  is  exceptionally  low  for  the  age  periods  15  to  24  (34.9)  and  25  to  34 
(35.9).  For  the  age  period  35  to  44  the  relative  index  is  75.7.  The  index  for  the  age  period 
45  to  54  is  74.6;  or  the  age  period  55  to  64  it  is  86.0.  In  the  last  division  there  are  no  cases 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  low  proportionate  mortality  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
is  probably  more  apparent  than  real,  the  condition  found  being  largely  the  result  of  the 
very  high  proportionate  mortality  from  accidental  violence. 

LOW  MORTALITY  FROM  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Men  who  are  killed  by  accident  cannot  die  of  tuberculosis  as  well.  The  same  fact 
probably  explains  the  low  proportionate  mortality  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and 
paralysis  (54.8),  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  (45.0)  and  Bright’s  disease  (57.3).  These 
causes  are  of  greater  importance  in  the  later  age  periods,  ages  55  and  over.  Since  but  few 
of  the  deaths,  17.1  per  cent,  occurred  in  these  age  divisions  among  enginemen  and  trainmen, 
the  proportionate  mortality  from  these  causes  is  under  weighted  at  all  ages. 

As  may  be  expected,  the  proportionate  mortality  from  accidental  violence  is  excessively 
high  among  railway  enginemen  and  trainmen,  the  lowest  index,  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
64,  being  over  200  and  the  highest  over  400.  For  all  ages  the  relative  index  is  454.8.  Be- 
tween the  ages  15  and  24  the  index  is  346.4;  at  the  age  division  25  to  34  the  highest  relative 
index  is  exhibited  (461.6);  for  the  age  period  35  to  44  the  index  is  303.0;  the  age  periods  45 
to  54  and  65  and  over  show  the  lowest  proportionate  mortalities  (the  relative  indices  being 
215.3  and  168.2,  respectively).  At  the  age  period  55  to  64  the  index  is  263.1. 

The  figures  of  the  United  States  Census  for  1908  for  accidents  among  steam  railroad 
employes  confirm  very  strongly  the  experience  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. For  all  ages  the  relative  index  is  493.3.  Between  the  ages  of  20  and  34  the  relative 
indices  are  about  350.  After  age  35  the  relative  indices  are  over  400. 

Yet  the  figures  of  the  Registrar-General  indicate  an  excessive  proportionate  mortality 
due  to  accidents  among  enginemen  and  trainmen,  the  relative  index  for  all  ages,  277.6,  being 
appreciably  lower  than  the  indices  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  in  the 
various  age  periods. 

The  English  experience  does  not  show  the  same  frightful  mortality  from  this  cause 
that  the  American  figures  reveal. 

Farmers  and  Farm  Laborers. — -This  class  of  industrial  workers  has  been  chosen  with 
a view  of  demonstrating  the  absence  rather  than  the  presence  of  any  one  outstanding  cause 
of  death,  there  being  no  particular  occupational  influence  conducive  to  a specific  cause  of 
death. 

There  were  3,890  deaths  among  farmers  and  farm  laborers.  The  following  table  indi- 
cates the  distribution  of  these  deaths  by  age  periods,  and  the  corresponding  distribution  in 
all  occupations.  The  title  includes  farmers  and  planters,  florists  and  flower  growers  (not 
including  storekeepers),  fruit  growers,  gardeners,  nurserymen,  turpentine  farmers,  orchard- 
ists,  farm  laborers  and  dairy  farmers. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS — ALL  CAUSES— FARMERS  AND  FARM 
LABORERS— AGE  PERIODS,  WHITE  MALES  15  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Item. 

Ages  15 
years 
and 
over. 

Age  periods  (years). 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Deaths 

Per  cent  of  deaths 

Per  cent  of  deaths  compared  to  all  oc- 
cupations   

3,890 

239 

198 

266 

431 

1,008 

1,748 

100.0 

6.1 

5.1 

6.8 

11.1 

25.9 

44.9 

100.0 

11.8 

13.7 

16.2 

17.7 

20.3 

20.3 

There  is  a great  preponderance  of  deaths  in  the  later  age  periods;  81.9  per  cent  of  all 
deaths  occurred  after  the  age  of  44,  as  against  58.3  per  cent  for  all  occupations,  and  44.9 
per  cent  occurred  after  age  64.  The  average  age  at  death  is  consequently  very  high,  58.5 
years. 

Table  2 analyzes  the  mortality  of  each  age  class,  by  cause  of  death. 

At  the  age  period  15  to  24  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  exhibits  a low  proportionate  mortal- 
ity, 26.8  per  cent,  as  against  33.8  per  cent  for  all  occupations,  the  relative  index  being  79.3. 
Typhoid  fever  (176.9),  pneumonia  (155.6),  suicide  (164.3)  and  accidental  violence  (132.8) 
are  all  high. 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  SPECIFIED  CAUSES— FARMERS  AND 
FARM  LABORERS— AGE  PERIODS,  WHITE  MALES  15  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Cause  of  death. 

Ages  15  years 
and  over. 

Per  cent  of  deaths  during  age  period 
(years) — 

Aver- 
age 
age  at 
death. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Number  of  deaths  . . . 

3,890 

239 

198 

266 

431 

1,008 

1,748 

Typhoid  fever 

53 

1.4 

9.2 

5.1 

1.9 

0.7 

0.8 

0.3 

35.5 

Influenza 

53 

1.4 

1.0 

1.1 

1.6 

1.6 

1.4 

61.4 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 

378 

9.7 

26.8 

31.8 

30.5 

13.9 

6.7 

2.4 

43.2 

Cancer  (all  forms) 

295 

7.6 

2.1 

1.5 

4.1 

6.0 

10.4 

8.3 

62.5 

Cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paral- 

ysis  

379 

9.7 

.8 

2.5 

1.5 

4.4 

9.8 

14.3 

66.4 

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart 

641 

16.5 

5.9 

3.5 

6.8 

13.7 

18.5 

20.4 

63.6 

Pneumonia  (lobar  and  undefined) 

241 

6.2 

8.4 

6.6 

7.1 

7.7 

5.9 

5.5 

56.1 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 

81 

2.1 

.4 

1.9 

3.7 

2.9 

1.7 

60.0 

Bright’s  disease 

350 

9.0 

1.3 

5.1 

3.0 

10.2 

9r0 

11.1 

63.5 

Suicide  (all  forms) 

84 

2.2 

4.6 

2.0 

4.1 

3.0 

2.6 

1.1 

50.8 

Accidental  violence 

316 

8.1 

25.5 

16.2 

11.3 

9.0 

8.0 

4.3 

46.8 

All  other  causes 

1,019 

26.2 

15.1 

24.7 

26.8 

26.0 

23.9 

29.1 

Totals 

3,890 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

58.5 

In  the  age  period  25  to  34  typhoid  fever  is  very  high  (188.9).  Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 
has  practically  the  same  relative  position  as  it  had  in  the  previous  age  period  (77.8).  In  the 
age  period  35  to  44  suicide  becomes  prominent  (141.4).  Accidental  violence  decreases 
(114.1).  In  the  age  period  45  to  54  the  relative  index  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  75.1. 
Organic  diseases  of  the  heart  become  higher  (123.4).  In  the  age  period  55  to  64  the  index 
of  accidental  violence  is  123.1,  and  the  diseases  which  are  generally  associated  with  old  age 
are  high;  cancer  has  an  index  of  119.5  and  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  show  116.4.  Sui- 
cide is  high  (130.0).  In  the  age  period  65  and  over  cancer  remains  high  (113.7);  all  the  other 
causes  of  death  follow  very  closely  the  proportionate  mortality  for  all  occupations. 

Typhoid  fever  is  high  for  the  periods  15  to  24,  25  to  34  and  35  to  44,  the  relative  indices 
being  176.9,  188.9  and  135.7,  respectively.  The  high  proportionate  mortality  from  typhoid 
fever  is  in  accord  with  common  experience.  It  is  well  known  that  farmers  do  not,  as  a rule, 
have  access  to  a pure  water  supply,  often  having  recourse  to  wells  which  are  polluted.  After 
age  25  farmers  also  suffer  more  from  influenza  than  do  the  workers  in  all  occupations.  In 
the  age  period  55  to  64  the  relative  index  is  160.0;  at  65  and  over  it  is  107.7.  For  all  ages 
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the  relative  index  is  175.0.  Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  lower  for  every  age  period.  For 
all  ages  it  is  47.3;  in  most  age  periods  the  relative  indices  are  slightly  higher  than  75.  Can- 
cer is  higher  in  all  ages  (155.1),  and  is  considerably  higher  in  most  age  periods.  It  becomes 
important  after  age  54.  For  the  age  period  55  to  64  the  relative  index  is  119.5,  and  for  the 
age  period  65  and  over  it  is  113.7.  Cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paralysis,  like  can- 
cer, become  important  only  after  age  54.  For  the  age  period  55  to  64  the  relative  index  is 
102.1;  for  the  age  period  65  and  over  it  is  106.7.  For  all  ages  combined  organic  diseases  of 
the  heart  are  higher  (137.5)  than  in  the  general  group,  but  they  are  significantly  higher  only 
for  the  age  period  45  to  54  (123.4)  and  the  age  period  55  to  64  (116.4).  At  the  age  period  65 
and  over  the  relative  index  is  100.0,  the  proportionate  mortality  being  exactly  equal  to  that 
of  all  occupations.  Pneumonia  is  lower  than  in  the  general  group,  for  all  age  periods  except 
15  to  24,  where  the  relative  index  is  very  high  (155.6).  For  the  other  age  periods  the  index 
fluctuates  about  80.  For  all  ages  it  is  86.1. 


SUICIDE  RATE,  FARM  WORKERS,  IS  HIGH. 

It  is  surpirising  that,  for  all  ages,  suicide  should  exhibit  almost  as  high  a proportionate 
mortality  among  farmers  and  farm  laborers  as  in  all  occupations,  and  even  higher  propor- 
tionate mortalities  in  most  age  periods.  Thus,  at  ages  15  to  24  the  relative  index  is  164.3; 
in  the  next  age  period  it  is  low  (64.5),  but  after  age  35  it  is  consistently  higher,  ranging  from 
141.4,  in  the  age  period  35  to  44,  to  110.0,  in  the  age  period  65  and  over.  In  this  occupa- 
tion there  is  no  industrial  stress;  that  health  conditions  and  habits  are  good  is  a matter  of 
common  knowledge,  and  yet  we  find  this  peculiar  condition  regarding  suicide.  That  this 
is  not  a chance  circumstance  is  proved  by  the  figures  given  by  Hoffman  in  the  Prudential 
experience.  From  them  is  also  obtained  a very  high  relative  index  for  the  age  period  15 
to  24  (160.7).  For  the  age  period  45  to  64  is  obtained  a relative  index  of  108.7.  The  United 
States  Census  reports  show,  for  the  age  periods  20  to  24,  25  to  34,  45  to  54,  and  55  to  64, 
higher  indices  for  suicide  among  farmers  and  farm  laborers  than  among  all  occupations. 

Among  farmers  and  farm  laborers  it  is  to  be  noted  that  those  diseases  are  prevalent 
which  are  associated  with  old  age.  Among  these  are  cancer,  cerebral  hemorrhage,  apo- 
plexy and  paralysis,  and  organic  diseases  of  the  heart.  These  causes  of  death  show  high 
indices  in  the  age  periods  after  54;  combined  with  the  great  preponderance  of  deaths  in  the 
periods  referred  to,  their  effect  is  to  weight  heavily  the  proportionate  representation  of  these 
causes  in  the  figures  for  all  ages. 

Alcoholism,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  Bright’s  disease  are  all  low,  as  is  also  pneumonia. 
This  experience  does  not  reveal  any  occupational  diseases  prevalent  among  farmers. 

Iron  Molders. — There  were  1,646  deaths  among  iron  molders.  The  table  following 
indicates  the  distribution  of  these  deaths,  and  the  corresponding  distribution  in  all  occupa- 
tions. The  title  includes  foremen  and  workmen  in  iron  foundries;  molders,  core  makers, 
bushelers,  chippers,  cupalo  tenders,  pourers  and  scratchers.  Iron  and  steel-mill  workers 
are  excluded. 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  ALL  CAUSES— IRON  MOLDERS— AGE 
PERIODS,  WHITE  MALES  15  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the  deaths  are  distributed  in  almost  the  same  ratio 
as  in  all  occupations.  The  average  age  at  death  is,  therefore,  very  nearly  the  same,  48.0 
years. 


Causes  of  Death — by  Occupations , 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  SPECIFIED  CAUSES— IRON  MOLDERS 
—AGE  PERIODS,  WHITE  MALES  15  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Cause  of  death. 

Ages  15  years 
and  over. 

Per  cent  of  deaths  during  age  period 
(years) — 

Aver- 
age 
age  at 
death. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Number  of  deaths 

Typhoid  fever 

1,646 

138 

226 

310 

341 

345 

286 

29 

360 

64 

17 

95 

216 

175 

38 

131 

45 

126 

350 

1.8 

21.9 

3.9 

1.0 

5.8 

13.1 

10.6 

2.3 

8.0 

2.7 

7.7 
21.3 

7.2 

34.8 

1.4 

.7 

3.0 
35.0 

1.3 

.9 

1.3 

4.0 
9.7 

.9 

6.2 

4.0 

10.2 

22.5 

2.9 
37.1 

1.0 

1.3 

2.3 
6.1 

9.4 

1.9 

3.5 

5.5 
9.1 

19.9 

.3 

3.5 

4.2 

.3 

11.5 

25.2 

10.8 

2.8 

11.5 

.3 

2.8 

26.8 

30.1 

39.3 

55.0 

46.1 

59.3 

57.6 

48.4 

53.6 
54.9 

41.7 

40.5 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 

Cancer  (all  forms) 

Alcoholism 

Cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paraly- 
sis  

22.3 

5.3 

.9 

5.3 

12.0 

12.6 

2.6 

10.0 

2.1 

9.1 

17.8 

9.0 

7.5 

1.7 

9.9 

20.0 

10.4 

3.8 
11.0 

2.3 

4.4 
20.0 

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart 

Pneumonia  (lobar  and  undefined) 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 

Bright’s  disease 

Suicide  (all  forms) 

Accidental  violence 

All  other  causes 

Totals 

4.3 

10.1 

.7 

2.2 

15.2 

23.4 

1,646 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

48.0 

TYPHOID  FEVER  AND  PNEUMONIA  PREVALENT. 

In  the  age  period  15  to  24  typhoid  fever  is  high,  having  a proportionate  mortality  of 
7.2  per  cent,  as  compared  with  5.2  per  cent  (relative  index,  138.5),  and  pneumonia  is  very 
high  (187.0).  In  the  age  period  25  to  34  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  Bright’s  disease  and 
suicide  are  all  high,  the  percentages  being  about  one-third  to  one-half  more  than  the  average 
for  all  occupations.  The  relative  indices  are  148.1,  132.9,  137.8  and  129.0,  respectively. 
In  the  age  period  35  to  44  typhoid  fever  is  very  high  (207.1),  and  pneumonia  is  rather  high 
(116.0),  whereas  Bright’s  disease  is  very  low  (44.9).  Suicide  is  very  high  (189.7).  At  ages 
45  to  54  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  (120.5)  and  pneumonia  (153.7)  are  high.  In  the  age  pe- 
riod 55  to  64  the  index  for  alcoholism  is  high  (283.3),  although  based  on  few  deaths.  We 
might  expect  from  this  that  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  would  show  a very  high  index.  This  is  not 
true,  though  the  relative  index  (122.6)  is  considerably  above  the  normal.  Organic  diseases 
of  the  heart  (125.8)  and  pneumonia  (138.7)  are  both  high.  Suicide  is  high  (115.0).  In  the 
age  period  65  and  over  the  relative  index  of  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  is  123.5.  Pneu- 
monia and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  are  both  very  high,  the  former  having  a relative  index  of 

171.4.  and  the  latter  155.6. 

Typhoid  fever  for  the  age  periods  between  15  and  44,  the  proportionate  mortality  being 
about  one- third  higher  than  that  of  the  general  group  in  the  age  period  15  to  24,  and  one- 
half  higher  in  the  period  25  to  34.  At  ages  35  to  44  it  is  more  than  twice  as  high.  These 
facts  seem  to  indicate  the  effect  of  the  use  of  water  supplies  not  sufficiently  safeguarded. 

The  relative  indices  for  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  among  iron  molders  do  not  indicate 
any  wide  variations  from  the  normal.  Between  the  ages  15  and  34  they  are  equal  to  or  below 
the  normal.  For  the  age  period  35  to  44  the  relative  index  is  112.8,  and  for  45  to  54  it  is 

120.5.  The  index  clearly  increases  with  age  and  duration  of  service.  Not  enough  deaths 
are  attriubted  to  alcoholism  to  enable  us  to  draw  safe  conclusions,  although  there  seems 
to  be  an  indication  of  an  excessive  use  of  alcohol.  The  relative  index  for  all  ages  combined 
is  111.1,  and  in  the  age  period  55  to  64  there  is  a relative  index  of  282.3. 

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart  are  high  at  all  ages  (109.2)  and  in  the  age  periods  after 
44,  where  this  cause  of  death  becomes  of  numerical  importance.  In  the  age  period  45  to 

54  the  relative  index  is  108.1;  between  55  and  64  it  is  125.8;  and  at  ages  65  and  over  it  is 

123.5.  The  high  indices  for  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  are  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the 
facts  already  established.  Sir  Thomas  Oliver  says  that  “puddling  is  such  very  hard  work 
that  many  of  the  men  develop  heart  affection.’’ 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  experience  also  shows  that,  of  all  occupations,  that 
of  iron  molders  has  the  highest  percentage  of  deaths  from  pneumonia  at  all  ages  combined 
and  in  each  age  period.  For  all  ages  the  relative  index  is  147.2.  Between  the  ages  of  15 
and  24  the  index  is  187.0;  between  25  and  34  it  is  132.9;  between  35  and  44  it  is  116.0;  be- 
tween 45  and  54  it  is  153.7 ; between  55  and  64  it  is  138.7 ; and  at  ages  65  and  over  it  is  partic- 
ularly high — 171.4.  Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  normal  for  all  ages  (100.0).  In  the  age  period 

55  to  64  the  index  is  122.6,  and  at  ages  65  and  over  it  is  155.6.  Suicide  is  higher  for  all  ages 
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(117.4),  and  varies  for  the  various  age  periods.  At  the  age  periods  15  to  24,  45  to  54,  and  65 
and  over  the  relative  indices  are  lower  than  the  average;  for  the  remaining  age  periods,  25 
to  34,  35  to  44,  and  55  to  64,  the  indices  are  higher.  Accidental  violence  exhibits  no  impor- 
tant variations.  For  all  ages  the  relative  index  is  82.8;  the  relative  indices  are  below  the 
normal  for  all  the  age  periods  except  45  to  54. 

Laborers. — There  were  10,748  deaths  among  laborers.  The  following  table  indicates 
the  distribution  of  these  deaths  by  age  periods,  and  the  corresponding  distribution  in  all 
occupations.  The  title  includes  simply  laborers  of  undefined  classification. 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  ALL  CAUSES— LABORERS— AGE 
PERIODS,  WHITE  MALES  15  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Item. 

Ages  15 
years 
and 
over. 

Age  periods  (years). 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Deaths 

10 , 748 

622 

1,026 

1,453 

2,049 

2,732 

2,866 

Per  cent  of  deaths 

100.0 

5.8 

9.5 

13.5 

19.1 

25.4 

26.7 

Per  cent  of  deaths  compared  to  all  oc- 
cupations   

100.0 

11.8 

13.7 

16.2 

17.7 

20.3 

20.3 

It  is  evident  that  the  periods  after  age  44  have  an  excess  of  deaths  over  all  occupations; 
71.2  per  cent  of  the  deaths  occurred  as  against  58.3  per  cent.  The  average  age  at  death  is 
62.8  years. 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  SPECIFIED  CAUSES— LABORERS— 
AGE  PERIODS,  WHITE  MALES  15  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Cause  of  death. 

Ages  1 5 years 
and  over. 

Per  cent  of  deaths  during  age  period 
(years) — 

Aver- 
age 
age  at 
death. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Number  of  deaths 

10,748 

622 

1,026 

1,453 

'2,049 

2,732 

2,866 

Typhoid  fever 

113 

1.1 

6.3 

3.0 

.7 

.9 

.3 

.2 

34.6 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 

1,760 

16.4 

30.5 

34.8 

33.9 

20.1 

8.1 

3.1 

41.8 

Cancer  (all  forms) 

594 

5.5 

.5 

.8 

3.3 

5.1 

8.6 

6.8 

59.1 

Alcoholism 

117 

1.1 

2.3 

2.5 

1.8 

.5 

.2 

44.2 

Cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paraly- 

sis  

746 

6.9 

.6 

1.2 

2.0 

5.4 

10.0 

11.1 

61.6 

Organic  diseases  of  teh  heart 

1,517 

14.1 

4.2 

6.7 

7.1 

11.8 

15.7 

22.7 

59.2 

Acute  and  chronic  bronchitis 

123 

1.1 

.3 

.2 

.3 

.6 

1.6 

2.0 

62.6 

Pneumonia  (lobar  and  undefined) 

964 

9.0 

5.6 

10.3 

9.7 

9.5 

9.8 

7.6 

52.5 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 

206 

1.9 

.2 

1.0 

1.5 

2.8 

2.8 

1.4 

55.2 

Bright’s  disease 

1,055 

9.8 

1.8 

5.4 

6.8 

10.2 

11.9 

12.5 

57.7 

Suicide  (all  forms) 

186 

1.7 

4.8 

2.9 

2.1 

1.5 

1.7 

.7 

44.9 

Accidental  violence 

' 889 

8.3 

21.6 

11.7 

10.6 

9.2 

6.5 

4.1 

44.6 

All  other  causes . . . 

2,478 

23.0 

23.8 

19.7 

19.3 

21.1 

22.5 

27.5 

Totals 

10,748 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

52.8 

LABORERS  AND  ALCOHOLISM. 

For  the  age  period  15  to  24  typhoid  fever  has  a proportionate  mortality  of  6.3  per  cent, 
as  against  5.2  per  cent  for  all  occupations  (index,  121.2).  The  index  for  suicide  is  very  high 
(171.4),  and  accidental  violence  exhibits  a high  proportionate  mortality  (112.5).  At  the 
age  period  25  to  34  typhoid  fever  is  again  high  (111.1).  Alcoholism  is  excessively  high 
(164.3).  Organic  diseases  of  the  heart  (124.1),  pneumonia  (141.1)  and  Bright’s  disease 
(120.0)  are  all  high.  In  the  age  period  35  to  44  alcoholism  (119.0)  and  pneumonia  (119.8) 
are  high.  In  the  age  period  45  to  54  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  (108.6)  is  slightly  higher  for 
all  occupations.  Alcoholism  (128.6),  pneumonia  (115.9),  and  accidental  violence  (108.2) 
are  also  high.  In  the  age  period  55  to  64  bronchitis  (145.5)  and  pneumonia  (130.7)  exhibit 
high  relative  indices.  In  the  age  period  65  and  over  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  have  an 
index  of  111.3  and  pneumonia  has  120.6. 


Causes  of  Death — by  Occupations. 
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Typhoid  fever  is  more  frequent,  proportionately,  in  this  occupation  than  in  the  general 
group.  In  the  age  periods  15  to  24  and  25  to  34  the  relative  indices  are  121.2  and  111.1, 
respectively.  The  relative  indices  for  pulmonary  tuberculosis  fluctuate  but  slightly  in  the 
various  age  periods.  For  all  ages  the  relative  index  is  80.0.  For  the  age  period  15  to  24 
it  is  90.2,  and  for  25  to  34  it  is  85.1.  After  age  34  the  variations  possess  little  significance. 
The  lower  proportionate  mortality  is  explainable  by  the  nature  of  the  work  done  by  laborers ; 
they  are  kept  out  of  doors  for  the  most  part.  Bertillon  likewise  finds  that  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis is  infrequent  in  most  occupations  carried  on  in  the  open  air  and  involving  muscular 
exercise.  This  very  condition  would  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  respiratory  diseases,  and 
especially  pneumonia,  would  cause  a higher  proportionate  mortality.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  is  true. 

MENTAL  STRESS  AT  A MINIMUM. 

The  proportionate  mortality  due  to  cancer  is  high,  the  relative  index  for  all  ages  being 
112.2.  This  would  not  appear  from  an  examination  of  the  age  divisions,  however,  because 
of  the  fact  that  among  laborers  the  later  age  groups  are  weighted  heavily.  Alcoholism  is 
higher  than  normal  for  ages  15  and  over  (122.2),  25  to  34  (164.3),  35  to  44  (119.0),  and  45 
to  54  (128.6);  it  is  lower  for  the  next  period  and  normal  for  the  last.  Organic  diseases  of 
the  heart  are  considerably  higher  for  all  ages  (117.5),  although  the  index  is  alternately  above 
and  below  100  in  the  periods  after  age  15.  As  among  iron  molders,  a causal  relation  can  be 
said  to  exist  between  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  and  the  hard  work  done  by  laborers.  As 
remarked  above,  the  fact  that  laborers  are  exposed  to  the  wind,  rain,  and  cold  leads  to  a 
high  proportionate  mortality  from  the  respiratory  diseases.  Bronchitis  is  high  for  all  ages 
(122.2);  for  the  age  period  55  to  64  the  index  is  145.5,  and  for  age  65  and  over  it  is  105.3. 
Pneumonia  is  high  for  all  ages  (125.0).  In  every  age  period  the  percentage  is  higher  than 
that  found  in  the  general  group.  Between  the  ages  of  15  and  24  the  relative  index  is  103.7. 
In  the  age  period  25  to  34  the  index  is  141.1,  and  between  the  ages  35  and  44  it  is  119.8.  At 
ages  45  to  54  it  is  115.9,  and  at  55  to  64  it  is  130.7.  It  is  120.6  at  the  last  age  period,  65 
and  over. 

Suicide  is  markedly  low  for  all  ages  (73.9)  and  for  each  age  division  except  15  to  24, 
where  the  relative  index  is  171.4.  After  age  24,  the  highest  relative  index  is  in  the  age  pe- 
riod 25  to  34  (93.5)  and  the  lowest  is  in  the  age  period  45  to  54  (57.7).  Mental  stress  is  at 
a minimum  in  this  occupation,  and  the  kind  of  man  employed  is  usually  one  who,  at  the 
most,  is  not  concerned  much  with  the  hubbub  of  life,  and  consequently  does  not  experience 
the  worries  associated  with  other  occupations.  This  condition  reflects  itself  in  the  indices 
for  suicides. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  accidental  violence  among  laborers  should  occupy  an  almost 
normal  position.  For  all  ages  the  relative  index  is  89.2.  In  the  age  period  15  to  24  there  is 
an  indication  of  a higher  mortality  from  this  cause,  the  relative  index  being  112.5.  There- 
after the  indices  are  slightly  higher  or  lower  than  those  of  the  general  group. 

Longshoremen  and  Stevedores. — There  were  651  deaths  among  longshoremen  and 
stevedores.  The  following  table  indicates  the  distribution  of  these  deaths  by  age  periods, 
and  the  corresponding  distribution  in  all  occupations.  The  title  includes  dockmen,  dock 
hands,  dock  laborers,  dock-wallopers,  longshoremen,  stevedores,  ship  laborers,  ship  un- 
loaders. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  ALL  CAUSES— LONGSHOREMEN  AND 

STEVEDORES — AGE  PERIODS,  WHITE  MALES  15  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Item. 


Ages  15 
years 
and 
over. 


Age  periods  (years). 


15-24 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65 

and 

over. 


Deaths. 

Per  cent  of  deaths 

Per  cent  of  deaths  compared  to  all  oc- 
cupations   


651 


100.0 


100.0 


18 


2.8 


11.8 


100 


15.4 


13.7 


173 


26.6 


16.2 


174 


26.7 


17.7 


116 


17.8 


20.3 


70 


10.8 


20.3 


Most  of  the  deaths  occurred  in  the  main  working  periods  of  life;  86.5  per  cent  are  ac- 
counted for  between  the  ages  of  25  and  64  as  against  67.9  per  cent  in  all  occupations.  More 
than  half  of  the  deaths,  53.3  per  cent,  occurred  between  the  ages  of  35  and  54,  as  compared 
with  33.9  per  cent.  The  average  age  at  death  is  47  years — a figure  slightly  below  the  aver- 
age for  the  general  group. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  SPECIFIED  CAUSES — LONGSHOREMEN 
AND  STEVEDORES — AGE  PERIODS,  WHITE  MALES  15  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Cause  of  death. 

Ages  15  years 
and  over. 

Per  cent  of  deaths  during  age  period 
(years) — 

Aver- 
age 
age  at 
death. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Number  of  deaths 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 

Cancer  (all  forms) 

Cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paraly- 
sis  

651 

18 

100 

173 

174 

116 

70 

190 

28 

18 

82 

54 

64 

12 

94 

109 

29.2 

4.3 

2.8 

12.6 

8.3 

9.8 

1.8 
14.4 
16.7 

27.8 

46.0 

38.2 

2.3 

1.2 

6.4 
8.1 
6.4 
1.2 

16.1 

20.1 

32.2 
3.4 

2.9 

13.2 
9.8 
8.6 
2.3 

16.7 

10.9 

12.1 

14.7 

3.4 

14.7 

7.8 

18.1 

1.7 

12.1 

15.4 

4.3 

1.4 

10.0 

38.6 
1.4 

18.6 
1.4 
4.3 

20.0 

41.7 

53.9 

59.4 

56.2 

44.2 

54.2 

45.9 
43  3 

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart 

Pneumonia  (lobar  and  undefined) 

Bright’s  disease 

Suicide  (all  forms) 

Accidental  violence 

All  other  causes 

Totals 

11.1 

5.6 

27.8 

27.8 

4.0 
11.0 

3.0 
3.0 

15.0 

18.0 

651 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

47.0 

In  the  age  period  15  to  24  less  than  3 per  cent  of  the  deaths  occurred;  consequently  this 
period  can  be  overlooked  with  impunity.  In  the  age  period  25  to  34  only  tuberculosis  of 
the  lungs  (112.5),  pneumonia  (150.7),  and  accidental  violence  (120.0)  are  of  interest.  In 
the  age  period  35  to  44  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  occupies  about  the  same  relative  position 
as  before  (116.1)  and  accidental  violence  becomes  important  (162.6).  In  the  age  period 
45  to  54  there  is  a true  indication  of  the  hazards  of  this  occupation.  Tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs  is  very  high  (174.1),  the  proportionate  mortality  being  32.2  per  cent,  as  against  18.5 
per  cent;  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  reflect  the  laborious  character  of  this  occupation 
(118.9).  Pneumonia  reveals  the  effect  of  exposure  to  the  elements  (119.5),  and  accidents 
show  a decided  causal  relation  between  occupation  and  mortality  (196.5).  In  the  age  pe- 
riod 55  to  64  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  still  very  high  (140.7).  Cancer  is  excessively  high 
(169.0).  Pneumonia  is  somewhat  above  the  average  (104.0).  Bright’s  disease  (136.1)  is 
high,  but  accidental  violence  (186.2)  is  slightly  lower  than  in  the  previous  age  period.  In 
the  age  period  65  and  over  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  (148.3),  organic  diseases  of  the  heart 
(189.2),  and  Bright’s  disease  (135.8)  occupy  relatively  high  positions. 

PURSUIT  CAUSES  HEART  TROUBLES. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  distinctly  high  for  this  occupation.  For  all  ages  the  rela- 
tive index  is  142.4.  In  the  period  15  to  24  the  index  is  82.2.  For  the  age  periods  between 
25  and  44  the  relative  indices  are  slightly  higher  than  normal  (around  115),  but  for  the  last 
three  age  divisions  the  relative  indices  are  very  high;  for  the  first  the  index  is  174.1,  for  the 
next  it  is  140.7  and  for  the  last  it  is  148.3.  It  is  evident  that,  although  tuberculosis  is  at 
first  rare  in  the  occupation,  it  increases  in  relative  importance  with  the  duration  of  service 
Cancer  is  high  in  the  age  period  55  to  64  (169.0).  For  all  ages  the  index  is  low  (87.8).  The 
data  in  this  study  are  not  sufficient  to  permit  the  discussion  of  alcoholism  as  a cause  of  death 
in  this  occupation.  For  all  ages  the  relative  index  is  normal  (100.0).  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  the  laborious  nature  of  the  work  leads  one  to  infer  the  presence  of  a high 
index  for  organic  diseases  of  the  heart.  In  general,  the  figures  confirm  this  assumption. 
For  all  ages  the  relative  index  is  only  slightly  above  normal  (105.0).  At  ages  45  to  54  it  is 
high  (118.9).  In  the  next  age  period,  55  to  64,  it  is  about  normal.  In  the  age  period  65 
and  over  it  is  excessively  high  (189.2).  Pneumonia  (115.3)  is  higher  for  all  ages  than  in 
the  general  group.  Between  the  ages  of  25  and  34  the  relative  index  is  very  high  (150.7). 
For  the  age  period  35  to  44  the  proportionate  mortality  is  normal.  In  the  age  period  45 
to  54  the  relative  index  is  high  (119.5),  and  in  the  age  period  55  to  64  it  is  slightly  above  the 
average  (104.0).  Bright’s  disease  reflects  an  interesting  condition.  Between  the  ages  of 
25  and  54  the  relative  indices  are  all  considerably  below  the  average,  ranging  around  75. 
After  age  54 — that  is,  in  the  age  periods  55  to  64  and  65  and  over — the  relative  indices  are 
higher,  being  136.1  for  the  former  and  135.8  for  the  latter.  For  all  ages  Bright’s  disease 
has  an  only  slightly  higher  relative  index  (102.1).  Accidental  violence  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  death  in  this  occupation,  having  a relative  index  of  154.8  for  all  ages.  It  is 
very  high  beyween  the  ages  of  35  and  64.  In  the  period  35  to  44  it  is  162.6.  At  ages  45  to 
54  the  highest  relative  index  is  observed,  196.5.  The  relative  index  in  the  age  period  55 
to  64  remains  high  (186.2). 


Causes  of  Death — by  Occupations, 
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Machinists. — There  were  3,152  deaths  among  machinists.  The  following  table  indi- 
cates the  distribution  of  these  deaths  by  age  periods,  and  the  corresponding  distribution  in 
all  occupations.  The  title  includes  lathe  hands,  bench  hands,  die  makers,  toolmakers,  gear 
cutters  and  makers,  machine  hands  and  repair  men  in  automobile,  car,  railroad,  machine 
and  other  establishments  where  iron  and  steel  are  made  into  a finished  product  through 
the  use  of  lathes,  planers  and  the  usual  equipment  of  a machine  shop. 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  ALL  CAUSES— MACHINISTS— AGE 
PERIODS,  WHITE  MALES  15  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Item. 

Ages  15 
years 
and 
over. 

Age  periods  (years). 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Deaths 

3,152 

573 

565 

500 

509 

516 

489 

Per  cent  of  deaths 

100.0 

18.2 

17.9 

15.9 

16.1 

16.4 

15.5 

Per  cent  of  deaths  compared  to  all  oc- 
cupations   

100.0 

11.8 

13.7 

16.2 

17.7 

20.3 

20.3 

It  is  evident  that  the  deaths  are  distributed  evenly  among  the  age  periods.  The  aver- 
age age  at  death  is  43.9  years. 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  SPECIFIED  CAUSES— MACHINISTS— 
AGE  PERIODS,  WHITE  MALES  15  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Cause  of  death. 

Ages  15  years 
and  over. 

Per  cent  of  deaths  during  age  period 
(years)— 

Aver- 
age 
age  at 
death. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Number  of  deaths 

Typhoid  fever 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 

Cancer  (all  forms) 

Cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paraly- 
sis  

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart 

Pneumonia  (lobar  and  undefined) 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 

Bright’s  disease 

Suicide  (all  forms) 

Accidental  violence 

All  other  causes .* 

Totals 

3,152 

573 

565 

500 

509 

516 

489 

72 

789 

143 

153 

350 

223 

57 

269 

81 

338 

677 

2.3 

25.0 

4.5 

4.9 

11.1 
7.1 

1.8 

8.5 

2.6 
10.7 
21.5 

6.8 

39.4 
.9 

.2 

3.3 

5.8 

1.9 
1.6 

21.8 

18.4 

3.2 

44.8 

.7 

.9 

5.7 

6.5 
1.1 

2.8 

3.5 
11.2 
19.7 

1.8 

30.4 

2.8 

2.8 

9.2 
7.6 

3.0 

8.0 

3.2 
10.0 
21.2 

.8 

18.9 

6.7 

5.3 

13.9 

7.3 

2.8 

8.4 
3.3 
8.9 

23.8 

.4 

9.7 

10.7 

8.3 

16.7 
8.7 
2.5 

15.7 

1.4 
6.3 

19.9 

2.5 

6.3 

12.9 
19.6 

6.7 

1.8 
16.0 

2 5 
4.7 

26.9 

27.1 

33.7 

55.1 

59.7 

53.2 
44.9 
50  2 
55.0 

43.8 
34.7 

3,152 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

43.9 

In  the  age  period  15  to  24  typhoid  fever  is  high  (130.8),  being  responsible  for  6.8 
per  cent  of  all  deaths,  as  against  5.2  per  cent  in  the  general  group.  Tuberculosis  (116.6) 
is  likewise  higher  for  all  occupations.  Pneumonia  exhibits  a slightly  higher  proportionate 
mortality  (107.4).  In  the  age  period  25  to  34  typhoid  fever  remains  high  (118.5).  Tuber- 
culosis of  the  lungs  is  only  slightly  lower  than  in  the  previous  age  period  (109.5),  and  suicide 
becomes  somewhat  prominent  (112.9).  In  the  age  period  35  to  44  typhoid  fever  exhibits 
a high  relative  index  (128.6).  Organic  diseases  of  the  heart  are  high  (119.5).  Cirrhosis 
of  the  liver  has  a relative  index  of  115.4  and  that  of  suicide  110.3.  In  the  age  period  45 
to  54  cancer  (113.6),  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  (125.2)  and  suicide  (126.9)  are  all  high. 
In  the  age  period  55  to  64  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  exhibits  a high  relative  index  (112.8). 
Cancer  (123.0),  pneumonia  (116.0)  and  Bright’s  disease  (118.0)  are  also  high.  In  the  last 
age  period,  65  and  over,  Bright’s  disease  is  high  (116.8)  and  suicide  shows  a very  high  rela- 
tive index  (250.0). 

Typhoid  fever  is  high  for  all  ages  (153.3)  and  for  the  ages  between  15  and  44.  In  the 
age  period  15  to  24  it  is  130.8;  in  the  period  25  to  34  it  is  118.5;  and  in  the  period  35  to  44 
it  is  128.6.  The  remaining  age  periods  are  insignificant.  High  indices  for  typhoid  fever  have 
also  been  obtained  in  the  experience  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  of  Hoffman.  The 
United  States  Census  shows  a relative  index  of  172.0,  and  Hoffman’s  figures  show  172.2 
for  all  ages. 
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The  proportionate  mortality  due  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  higher  for  machinists 
than  for  all  occupations.  At  all  ages  the  relative  index  is  122.0.  In  the  age  period  15  to 
24  it  is  116.6;  and  in  the  period  25  to  34  it  is  109.5;  in  the  next  age  period,  35  to  44,  it  is 
lower,  and  in  the  remaining  periods  the  percentages  are  very  nearly  alike.  The  presence  of 
dust,  grime,  iron  filings  and  probably  lead  dust  explains  the  high  proportionate  mortality 
due  to  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  The  figures  of  both  the  United  States  Census  and  of  Hoff- 
man give  high  indices  for  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  For  all  ages  the  relative  index  of  the 
former  is  126.0,  and  that  of  the  latter  is  126.5.  Cancer  is  high  for  the  age  periods  between 
35  and  64.  At  ages  35  to  44  the  relative  index  is  121.7;  at  ages  45  to  54  the  index  is  113.6; 
and  at  ages  55  to  64  it  is  123.0.  Organic  diseases  of  the  heart  are  higher  than  normal  be- 
tween 25  and  64.  For  the  age  period  35  to  44  the  index  is  significantly  higher  (119.5)  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  period  45  to  54  (125.2).  Bright’s  disease,  like  cancer  and  organic 
diseases  of  the  heart  (the  causes  of  death  which  are  associated  with  old  age)  is  high  for  the 
later  age  periods.  For  the  period  between  55  and  64  the  relative  index  is  118.0,  and  for  ages 
65  and  over  it  is  116.8.  Suicide  among  machinists  exhibits  a higher  percentage  for  all  ages, 
with  a relative  index  of  113.0.  This  is  true  in  most  age  periods,  the  highest  relative  index 
being  in  the  age  period  65  and  over  (250.0).  The  variation  in  the  proportionate  mortality 
from  suicide  among  the  different  occupations  is  not  great.  Consequently,  any  deviation 
from  the  normal  is  likely  to  be  of  significance.  The  high  proportionate  mortality  attributed 
to  suicide  among  machinists  is  confirmed  by  the  even  higher  indices  obtained  from  the  data 
of  the  United  States  Census  and  of  Hoffman.  The  census  data  give  an  index  of  140.7,  and 
those  of  Hoffman  lead  to  an  index  of  127.3.  Both  also  show  that  in  the  last  age  period,  65 
and  over,  the  highest  relative  index  is  registered — -166.7  in  both  cases. 

Masons  and  Bricklayers.— There  were  1.748  deaths  among  masons  and  bricklayers. 
The  following  table  indicates  the  distribution  of  these  deaths  by  age  periods,  and  the  corre- 
sponding distribution  in  all  occupations.  The  title  includes  foremen  and  workmen;  stone- 
masons, bricklayers,  masons,  bricksetters,  tile  layers  and  plasterers. 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  ALL  CAUSES— BRICKLAYERS,  MASONS 
—AGE  PERIODS,  WHITE  MALES  15  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Item. 

Ages  15 
years 
and 
over. 

Age  periods  (years). 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Deaths 

1,748 

59 

124 

250 

327 

475 

513 

Per  cent  of  deaths 

100.0 

3.4 

7.1 

14.3 

18.7 

27.2 

29.3 

Per  cent  of  deaths  compared  to  all  oc- 
cupations   

100.0 

11.8 

13.7 

16.2 

17.7 

20.3 

20.3 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  SPECIFIED  CAUSES — MASONS,  BRICK- 
LAYERS—AGE  PERIODS,  WHITE  MALES  15  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Ages  15  years 
and  over. 

Per  cent  of  deaths  during  age  period 
(years)— 

Aver- 

Cause of  death. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

age 
age  at 
death. 

Number  of  deaths 

1,748 

59 

124 

250 

327 

475 

513 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 

332 

19.0 

28.8 

45.2 

42.0 

26.6 

10.5 

3.3 

44.0 

Cancer  (all  forms) 

113 

6.5 

1.6 

2.8 

4.6 

10.3 

7.8 

60.0 

Alcoholism 

18 

1.0 

2.4 

1.6 

1.8 

.4 

.6 

48.0 

Cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paraly- 
sis  

136 

7.8 

.8 

2.4 

2.4 

12.2 

12.3 

63.0 

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart 

227 

13.0 

3.4 

6.5 

8.0 

9.2 

14.7 

18.9 

60.0 

Acute  and  chronic  bronchitis 

18 

1.0 

.8 

.6 

.6 

2.3 

66.0 

Pneumonia  (lobar  and  undefined) . . . 

132 

7.6 

10.2 

7.3 

6.6 

10. 1 

6.7 

7.2 

53.0 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 

34 

1.9 

.8 

2.0 

1.8 

2.9 

1.6 

56.0 

Bright’s  disease 

178 

10.2 

5.1 

3.2 

5.6 

10.1 

12.2 

12.9 

59.0 

Suicide  (all  forms) 

29 

1.7 

1.7 

.8 

1.2 

1.5 

1.5 

1.9 

56.0 

Accidental  violence 

133 

7.6 

25.4 

8.1 

9.2 

9.8 

5.7 

5.1 

48.0 

All  other  causes 

398 

22.8 

25.4 

22.5 

19.2 

21.5 

21.9 

26.1 

Totals 

1,748 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

55.0 
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A larger  proportion  of  the  deaths  occurred  after  age  34 — 89.5  per  cent,  as  against  74.5 
per  cent  in  all  occupations.  The  average  age  at  death  is  55  years. 

THE  OCCUPATION  AND  HEART  DISEASE. 

At  the  age  period  15  to  24  high  relative  indices  are  observed  for  both  pneumonia  and 
accidental  violence.  Pneumonia  has  a percentage  of  10.2,  as  against  5.4  in  all  occupations 
(index,  188.9).  The  index  for  accidental  violence  is  132.3.  In  the  age  period  25  to  34  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lungs  is  high  (110.5)  and  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  show  an  index  of  120.4. 
In  the  age  period  35  to  44  tuberculosis  alone  is  of  interest  (127.7).  In  the  age  period  45  to 
54  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  becomes  of  relative  importance  (143.8).  Alcoholism  (128.6), 
pneumonia  (123.2)  and  accidental  violence  (115.3)  are  also  high.  In  the  age  period  55  to 

64  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  though  lower  than  in  the  previous  period,  is  still  high  (122.1). 
The  causes  of  death  associated  with  old  age  now  become  prominent;  the  index  of  cancer  is 
118.4,  and  that  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paralysis  is  127.1.  In  the  age  period 

65  and  over  many  of  the  causes  of  death  exhibit  high  relative  indices,  and  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  this  age  period  is  an  important  one  from  the  point  of  view  of  number,  in  that  it  con- 
tains more  deaths  than  any  other  period.  Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  high  (113.8).  The 
respiratory  diseases  exhibit  high  indices.  The  relative  index  for  acute  and  chronic  bron- 
chitis is  121.1  and  for  pneumonia  it  is  114.3.  A very  high  index  is  observed  for  suicide 
(190.0);  accidental  violence  (115.9)  is  slightly  higher  than  in  the  general  group. 

Bertillon,  in  speaking  of  industrial  workers  in  occupations  exposing  them  to  wind  and 
weather  but  involving  vigorous  exercise,  in  which  class  masons  are  included,  says  that  an 
analysis  by  ages  shows  that  phthisis  is  very  rare  up  to  the  age  of  25  and  rather  rare  up  to 
the  age  of  35.  In  the  later  age  periods  it  is  more  and  more  above  the  average,  and  after  55 
far  exceeds  it.  So  the  stock  from  which  workers  in  these  occupations  are  drawn  is  clearly 
good,  but  the  work  slowly  exhausts  those  who  carry  it  on. 

Insurance  experience  justifies  a similar  conclusion.  At  the  age  period  15  to  24  the 
tuberculosis  proportion  is  low  (85.2).  The  proportionate  mortality  after  age  24  increases 
steadily  up  to  the  age  of  54,  the  index  rising  from  110.5  at  25  to  34  to  127.7  at  35  to  44.  At 
ages  45  to  54  the  highest  relative  index  is  reached  (143.8).  In  the  last  two  age  periods  the 
indices  decline,  though  they  are  still  high.  At  ages  55  to  64  the  index  is  122.1,  and  at  the 
period  65  and  over  it  is  113.8.  The  United  States  Census  figures,  the  English  figures  and 
those  of  insurance  companies  confirm  the  occurrence  of  rising  relative  indices  in  successive 
periods  up  to  age  65,'  suggesting  a direct  causal  relationship  between  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs  as  a cause  of  death  and  the  duration  of  service  in  this  occupation. 


CANCER  HIGH  IN  OLD  AGE. 

Cancer  is  high  for  the  age  periods  55  to  64  and  65  and  over.  For  the  former  period  the 
relative  index  is  118.4,  and  for  the  latter  it  is  106.8.  Alcoholism  is  high  in  the  age  period 
25  to  34;  the  relative  index  is  171.4.  In  the  period  35  to  44  it  is  76.2;  and  in  the  period  45 
to  54  it  is  128.6.  The  indices  merely  indicate  a high  proportionate  mortality,  for  the  number 
of  cases  involved  is  few.  Pneumonia  is  near  the  average  for  all  ages,  the  relative  index  being 
105.6,  and  varies  above  and  below  the  normal  in  the  age  periods.  The  index  is  highest  in 
the  period  15  to  24  (188.9).  and  lowest  in  the  period  35  to  44  (74.1).  Suicide  is  low  for  all 
ages  (73.9)  and  for  every  age  period  except  65  and  over,  where  it  is  very  high  (190.0).  In 
the  age  period  15  to  24  the  relative  index  is  60.7.  After  age  24  there  is  a steady  increase 
in  the  proportionate  mortality  with  the  duration  of  service.  In  the  age  period  25  to  34  the 
relative  index  is  25.8;  at  ages  35  to  44  it  is  41.4;  at  45  to  54  it  is  57.7;  and  at  55  to  64  it  is  95.0. 
It  is  striking  that  the  figures  of  the  Registrar- General  of  England  and  Wales  and  of  the 
United  States  Census  confirm  this  phenomenon.  Although  the  indices  for  suicide  in  this 
occupation  are  low,  yet  after  age  24  there  is  a regular  increase  in  proportionate  mortality, 
until  the  highest  is  reached  in  the  period  65  and  over,  where  for  the  first  time  suicide  is  above 
the  average.  For  the  age  period  15  to  24  the  index  is  more  than  twice  that  for  ages  25  to  34. 
Accidental  violence,  though  below  normal  for  all  ages  (81.7)  is  higher  for  the  age  periods 
15  to  24,  45  to  54,  and  65  and  over.  It  is  highest  in  the  age  period  15  to  24  (132.3). 

Painters,  Paperltangers  and  Varnishers. — There  were  2,722  deaths  among  painters, 
paperhangers  and  varnishers.  The  following  table  indicates  the  distribution  of  these  deaths 
by  age  periods,  and  the  corresponging  distribution  for  all  occupations.  The  title  includes 
painters,  paperhangers  and  varnishers;  house  painters,  fresco  painters,  grainers,  decorators, 
wood  varnishers,  carriage  and  auto  painters  and  interior  finishers;  sign  writers,  letterers 
and  gilders. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  ALL  CAUSES— PAINTERS,  PAPER- 
HANGERS  AND  VARNISHERS— AGE  PERIODS,  WHITE  MALES  15  YEARS 
AND  OVER. 


Item. 

Ages  15 
years 
and 
over. 

Age  periods  (years). 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Deaths 

2,722 

166 

368 

552 

592 

592 

452 

Per  cent  of  deaths 

100.0 

6.1 

13.5 

20.3 

21.7 

21.7 

16.6 

Per  cent  of  deaths  compared  to  all  oc- 
cupations  

100.0 

11.8 

13.7 

16.2 

17.7 

20.3 

20.3 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  SPECIFIED  CAUSES— PAINTERS , 
PAPERHANGERS  AND  VARNISHERS— AGE  PERIODS,  WHITE  MALES  15 
YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Cause  of  death. 

Ages  15  years 
and  over. 

Per  cent  of  deaths  during  age  period 
(years) — 

Aver- 
age 
age  at 
death. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Number  of  deaths 

2,722 

166 

368 

552 

592 

592 

452 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 

596 

21.9 

31.3 

42.9 

34.6 

19.6 

11.3 

2.7 

39.9 

Cancer  (all  forms) 

111 

4.1 

.6 

.5 

1.8 

3.9 

6.9 

7.5 

57.7 

Diabetes 

15 

.6 

1.2 

.5 

.7 

.5 

.7 

43.3 

Alcoholism 

30 

1 1 

1.2 

1.6 

2.5 

1.0 

.3 

39.1 

Chronic  lead  poisoning 

54 

2.0 

.6 

1.1 

3.4 

2.5 

1.9 

.9 

47.7 

Cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paraly- 

sis  

208 

7.6 

.6 

.8 

3.3 

5.6 

12.3 

17.7 

60.0 

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart 

290 

10.7 

4.2 

4.6 

8.0 

10.6 

12.3 

19.0 

55.2 

Pneumonia  (lobar  and  undefined) 

167 

6.1 

3.6 

6.2 

5.3 

8.8 

6.1 

4.6 

49.0 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 

70 

2.6 

.6 

1.4 

2 4 

5.2 

2.7 

.9 

49.1 

Bright’s  disease 

331 

12.2 

1.8 

4.9 

9.2 

12.5 

18.6 

16.6 

54.8 

Suicide  (all  forms) 

55 

2.0 

5.4 

3.0 

2.7 

2.0 

1.2 

.2 

40.0 

Accidental  violence 

238 

8.7 

19.3 

14.4 

8.8 

6.9 

7.6 

4.0 

41.7 

All  other  causes 

557 

20.5 

29.5 

17.8 

17.2 

20.7 

18.1 

25.8 

Totals 

2,722 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

48.6 

MANY  CASES  OF  LEAD  POISONING. 

In  the  age  period  15  to  24  a high  relative  index  is  observed  for  suicide  (192.9).  Acci- 
dental violence  is  responsible  for  19.3  per  cent  of  all  deaths;  for  all  occupations  the  propor- 
tionate mortality  is  19.2  per  cent  (relative  index,  100.5).  In  the  age  period  25  to  34  alcohol- 
ism is  above  the  average  (114.3).  Chronic  lead  poisoning  is  extremely  high  (1,100.0).  Cir- 
rhosis of  the  liver  is  116.7,  Bright’s  disease  108.9  and  accidental  violence  115.2.  In  the  age 
period  35  to  44  alcoholism  rises  to  119.0.  Lead  poisoning  soars  still  higher  (1,700.0).  A high 
index  for  cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paralysis  (143.5)  is  noted.  Bright’s  disease 
is  also  of  importance  (117.9).  In  the  age  period  45  to  54  lead  poisoning  reaches  its  maximum 
relative  index  (2,500.0).  Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  remains  high  (136.8)  and  Bright’s  disease 
maintains  a relatively  high  index  (112.6).  In  the  age  period  55  to  64  the  proportionate 
mortality  from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  in  excess  (131.4).  Chronic  lead  poisoning  main- 
tains its  excessively  high  proportionate  mortality,  with  an  index  of  1,900.0.  Cerebral  hem- 
orrhage, apoplexy  and  paralysis  (128.1),  Bright’s  disease  (139.8)  and  accidental  violence 
(116.9)  are  all  high.  In  the  last  age  period,  65  and  over,  cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy 
and  paralysis  (132.1)  and  Bright’s  disease  (121.2)  are  important. 

In  most  age  periods  the  proportionate  mortality  due  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  but 
slightly  different  from  that  found  in  all  occupations.  The  relative  index  is  106.8  for  all 
ages.  It  is  high  only  for  the  age  period  55  to  64  (131.4).  Alcoholism  exhibits  high  relative 
indices;  for  all  ages  the  index  is  122.2.  Between  the  ages  of  25  and  44  the  indices  are 
about  116. 

The  proportionate  mortality  from  lead  poisoning  is  excessive  in  every  age  division.  A 
distinct  causal  relation  between  occupation  and  cause  of  death  is  apparent.  It  may  also  be 
pointed  out  in  this  connection  that  painters,  paperhangers  and  varnishers  suffer  from  alco- 
holism. Authorities  agree  that  the  use  of  alcohol  renders  the  organism  more  sensitive  to 
lead  poisoning.  This  fact  may  in  some  degree  explain  the  extremely  high  porportionate 
mortality  from  plumbism  in  this  occupation.  For  all  ages  the  relative  index  is  2,000.0, 
and  in  every  age  period  the  indices  are  much  above  1,000. 
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Cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paralysis  also  exhibit  a high  relative  index  (122.6), 
and  authorities  have  pointed  out  that  a relationship  exists  between  lead  poisoning  and 
cerebral  hemorrhage.  An  analysis  of  the  hospital  or  dispensary  history  of  100  poisoned 
painters  revealed  that  nine  had  brain  symptoms.  Lead  produces  exceptionally  a consider- 
able variety  of  cerebral  symptoms,  both  acute  and  chronic.  The  acute  forms  especially 
are  much  more  liable  to  affect  young  subjects.  Experience  shows  that  for  all  ages  the  rel- 
ative index  for  cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paralysis  is  122.6.  At  the  age  period  35 
to  44  the  highest  relative  index  is  exhibited  (143.5).  After  age  55  the  index  is  about  130. 

Apparently  painters  do  not  suffer  seriously  from  the  respiratory  diseases.  The  relative 
index  for  bronchitis  is  66.7  for  all  ages.  Pneumonia  is  also  very  low,  with  an  index  of  84.7, 
and  that  of  pleurisy  is  66.7. 

The  usual  concomitants  of  alcoholism  are  in  evidence  in  this  occupation.  Cirrhosis  of 
the  liver  is  high,  the  relative  index  being  113.0  for  all  ages.  Disregarding  the  age  period 
15  to  24,  the  index  is  highest  in  the  age  period  45  to  54  (136.8).  The  age  period  25  to  34 
also  exhibits  a high  index  (116.7).  Bright’s  disease  is  significantly  high  for  painters,  paper- 
hangers  and  varnishers  in  all  ages  combined  (127.1).  Between  the  ages  25  and  64  there  is 
a steady  increase  in  the  proportionate  mortality  from  this  cause.  The  maximum  propor- 
tionate mortality  is  reached  at  ages  55  to  64,  where  the  index  is  139.8.  Suicide  is  low  for 
all  age  divisions  with  the  exception  of  the  period  15  to  24  (192.9).  For  all  ages  the  relative 
mortuary  comparison  of  suicides  of  painters,  paperhangers  and  varnishers  is  87  to  every 
100  for  all  other  pursuits  considered  in  this  chapter. 

Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters  and  Steam  Fitters. — There  were  1,153  deaths  among  plumb- 
ers, gas  fitters  and  steam  fitters.  The  following  table  indicates  the  distribution  of  these 
deaths  by  age  periods,  and  the  corresponding  distribution  in  all  occupations.  The  title  in- 
cludes pipe  fitters,  gas  fitters,  steam  fitters,  plumbers,  plumbing  repairers,  pipe  cutters  and 
plumbers’  helpers. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  ALL  CAUSES— PLUMBERS,  ETC.— AGE 


PERIODS,  WHITE  MALES  15  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Item. 

Ages  15 
■years 
and 
over. 

Age  periods  (years). 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Deaths 

1,153 

173 

297 

291 

184 

138 

70 

Per  cent  of  deaths 

100.0 

15.0 

25.8 

25.2 

16.0 

12.0 

6.1 

Per  cent  of  deaths  compared  to  all  oc- 
cupations   

100.0 

11.8 

13.7 

16.2 

17.7 

20.3 

20.3 

It  is  evident  that  considerably  more  than  half  of  the  deaths  occur  before  the  age  of  45; 
51.0  per  cent  of  the  deaths  occur  between  the  ages  of  25  and  44,  as  against  29.9  per  cent 
in  all  occupations.  This  is,  therefore,  a young  man’s  occupation,  and  the  average  age  at 
death  is  low,  39.8,  as  compared  with  47.9  for  all  occupations. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  SPECIFIED  CAUSES— PLUMBERS,  ETC. 


—AGE  PERIODS,  WHITE  MALES  15  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Cause  of  death. 

Ages  15  years 
and  over. 

Per  cent  of  deaths  during  age  period 
(years)— 

Aver- 
age 
age  at 
death. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Number  of  deaths 

Typhoid  fever 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 

Cancer  (all  forms) 

Diabetes 

Alcoholism 

1,153 

173 

297 

291 

184 

138 

70 

16 

364 

32 

15 

13 

59 

106 

75 

21 

115 

20 

102 

215 

1.4 

31.6 
2.8 
1.3 

1.1 

5.1 

9.2 

6.5 
1.8 

10.0 

1.7 

8.8 

18.6 

5.2 
33.5 

.6 

1.2 

1.3 
43.8 

.7 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

6.4 
5.1 
1.0 

7.7 

1.7 

9.8 
16.5 

0.3 

37.5 

1.0 

1.0 

1.4 

3.1 
6.9 
9.3 

2.1 
10.3 

2.7 

7.5 
16.9 

0.5 

23.4 

7.1 

1.1 
1.1 

6.5 

13.6 

5.4 

2.7 

12.5 
1.1 

4.8 
20.2 

0.7 
15.9 
5.1 
1.4 
• 7 

12.3 
11.6 
* 5.1 

3.6 
15.9 
.7 
5 8 
21.2 

2.9 

8.6 

26.1 

35.1 

52.3 
36.5 

37.4 

49.9 

45.7 

38.1 

49.3 

45.4 

34.8 

34.1 

Cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paraly- 
sis   

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart 

Pneumonia  (lobar  and  undefined) 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 

Bright’s  disease 

Suicide  (all  forms) 

Accidental  violence 

All  other  causes 

Totals 

2.9 

6.4 
8.1 

3.5 
2.3 

18.5 

17.8 

14.3 

21.4 
2.9 
2.9 

15.7 

2.9 

28.4 

1,153 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

39.8 
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In  the  age  period  15  to  24  it  is  surprising  to  note  the  very  presence  of  cerebral  hem- 
orrhage, apoplexy  and  paralysis.  The  percentage  is  excessively  high,  being  2.9  per  cent 
(580.0)  as  compared  to  0.5  per  cent  for  all  occupations.  Although  the  cases  are  few  in 
number,  the  fact  that  we  have  any  cases  at  all  is  significant.  Pneumonia  (150.0)  and 
Bright’s  disease  (140.0)  show  high  indices. 

DIABETES  CAUSES  MANY  DEATHS. 

In  the  age  period  25  to  34  deaths  from  diabetes,  though  few  in  number,  exhibit  a very 
high  relative  index  (285.7).  Alcoholism  is  high,  with  an  index  of  142.9.  The  index  for  cere- 
bral hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paralysis  is  very  high  (166.7).  Organic  diseases  of  the 
heart  are  higher  than  in  the  general  group  (118.5),  and  Bright’s  disease  is  very  high  (171.1). 

In  the  age  period  35  to  44  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  becomes  important  (114.0).  Cere- 
bral hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paralysis  (134.8),  and  Bright’s  disease  (132.1),  as  in  the 
previous  age  periods,  still  maintain  high  indices.  Pneumonia  is  rather  high  (114.8). 

In  the  age  period  45  to  54  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  increases  in  proportionate  impor- 
tance, attaining  an  index  of  126.5,  and  all  the  causes  of  death  associated  with  old  age  are 
of  importance.  Cancer  has  an  index  of  120.3;  cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paral- 
ysis show  125.0.  The  index  of  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  is  122.5,  and  that  of  Bright’s 
disease  is  112.6. 

In  the  age  period  55  to  64  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  excessively  high  (184.9).  Cere- 
bral hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paralysis  (128.1)  and  Bright’s  disease  (119.5),  as  in  the  pre- 
vious periods,  are  higher  than  in  all  occupations. 

In  the  last  period,  ages  65  and  over,  there  are  no  conditions  that  were  not  noted  before. 
Cancer,  cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paralysis,  and  Bright’s  disease  are  all  slightly 
higher  than  the  normal  percentages  for  these  causes  of  death. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  exhibits  an  interesting  phenomenon  which  we  have  already 
encountered.  In  the  first  age  period  the  proportionate  mortality  is  33.5  per  cent,  as  against 
33.8  per  cent  in  all  occupations;  the  relative  index  is  99.1,  or  about  normal.  In  the  succeed- 
ing age  periods  and  up  to  the  age  of  65,  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  increases  steadily  in  rel- 
ative importance;  it  attains  a maximum  excess  percentage  between  ages  55  and  64,  with  a 
relative  index  of  184.9.  We  may  infer  that  the  individual,  when  entering  the  occupation 
of  plumber,  gas  fitter  or  steam  fitter,  is  of  average  resistance  to  tuberculosis,  and  that,  as 
the  duration  of  service  increases,  his  hazard  from  tuberculosis  increases. 

CEREBRAL  AILMENTS  MOST  NUMEROUS. 

In  the  three  years’  experience  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  there  was 
only  one  case  of  lead  poisoning  recorded  among  plumbers,  gas  fitters  and  steam  fitters.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  changes  that  this  occupation  has  undergone.  Plumbers  today 
use  much  less  lead  in  their  trade  than  formerly.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  noted  that, 
in  this  occupation,  cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paralysis  manifest  themselves  in  the 
highest  relative  proportions  in  the  early  age  periods.  Neglecting  ages  15  to  24,  where  the 
relative  index  is  excessively  high,  but  where  there  are  only  a few  cases,  it  is  observed  that 
the  relative  index  is  highest  in  the  age  period  25  to  34  (166.7).  After  age  34  there  is  a steady 
decrease  in  the  excessive  relative  mortality,  until  in  the  last  age  period,  65  and  over,  the 
proportionate  mortality  from  this  cause  becomes  almost  normal,  the  relative  index  being 
106.7.  Evidently  an  abnormal  condition  obtains  in  the  early  age  divisions,  becoming  nor- 
mal in  the  last  age  period. 

It  is  hard  to  explain  the  high  indices  for  cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paralysis, 
unless  they  may  be  attributed  to  the  effect  of  lead  poisoning.  Especially  is  it  difficult  to 
explain  why  cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paralysis  are  so  prevalent  in  the  early  age 
divisions.  Dr.  Robert  Jones  concluded  from  an  examination  of  133  individuals  in  the  Clay- 
bury  Essex  Asylum  who  had  been  lead  workers,  that  there  is  strong  presumptive  evidence 
that  lead  may  be  a factor  in  the  causation  of  general  paralysis.  Osier  also  found,  in  a num- 
ber of  cases,  marked  cerebral  involvements;  he  notes  that  the  cerebral  symptoms  of  plumb- 
ism  are  numerous.  Dr.*  Simeon  Snell  says:  “The  brain  and  nervous  system  are  frequently 

seriously  affected  in  chronic  plumbism,  and  kidney  disease  is  also  frequently  occasioned 
thereby.”  The  proportionate  mortality  from  Bright’s  disease  is  highest  between  the  ages 
of  15  and  44.  In  the  age  period  25  to  34^the  relative  index  is  171.1.  The  following  age  pe- 
riods all  show  decreases.  At  ages  65  and  over  the  index  is  114.6.  It  is  to  be  noted  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paralysis,  Bright’s  disease  also  exhibits 
a high  proportionate  mortality  in  the  early  age  periods,  when  these  causes  of  death  are 
usually  infrequent.'  The  conclusion  is  strongly  suggested  that  the  high  proportion  of  cere- 
bral hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paralysis  and  Bright’s  disease  are  all  causally  related  to 
plumbism,  although  lead  poisoning  itself  is  of  no  significance  as  a cause  of  death.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  Registrar-General  of  England  and  Wales  shows  a high  fatality  among  plumbers, 
painters  and  glaziers  from  plumbism  and  Bright’s  disease.  Bertillon  also  finds  Bright’s 
uisease  very  common  in  all  occupations  exposing  workers  to  lead  poisoning. 
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Railway  Track  and  Yard  Workers. — There  were  1,932  deaths  among  railway  track 
and  yard  workers,  laborers,  switchmen,  trackwalkers,  roundhouse  workers,  car  cleaners 
and  brake  inspectors  and  repairers,  crossing  watchmen  and  flagmen,  car  sealers  and  track 
repairers  and  graders. 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  ALL  CAUSES— RAILROAD  YARDMEN, 
ETC. — AGE  PERIODS,  WHITE  MALES  15  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Item. 

Ages  15 
years 
and 
over. 

Age  periods  (years). 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Deaths 

1,932 

177 

243 

232 

334 

475 

471 

Per  cent  of  deaths 

100.0 

9.2 

12.6 

12.0 

17.3 

24.6 

24.4 

Per  cent  of  deaths  compared  to  all  oc- 
cupations   

100.0 

11.8 

13.7 

16.2 

17.7 

20.3 

20.3 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  deaths  occur  in  the  later  age  periods;  66.3  per  cent  of  all 
deaths  occur  after  age  44,  as  against  58.3  per  cent  for  all  occupations.  The  average  age  at 
death  is  50.7  years. 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  SPECIFIED  CAUSES— RAILROAD  YARD- 
MEN, ETC. — AGE  PERIODS,  WHITE  MALES  15  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Cause  of  death. 

Ages  15  years 
and  over.  • 

Per  cent  of  deaths  during  age  period 
(years) — 

Aver- 
age 
age  at 
death. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Number  of  deaths 

Typhoid  fever 

Influenza 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 

Cancer  (all  forms) 

Cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paraly- 

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart 

Acute  and  chronic  bronchitis 

Pneumonia  (lobar  and  undefined) 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 

Bright’s  disease 

Suicide  (all  forms) 

Accidental  violence 

All  other  causes 

Totals 

1,932 

177 

243 

232 

334 

475 

471 

29 

23 

215 

90 

139 

231 

26 

123 

37 

163 

26 

402 

428 

1.5 

1.2 

11.1 

4.7 

7.2 
12.0 

1.3 

6.4 
1.9 

8.4 
1.3 

20.8 

22.2 

6.2 

18.6 

.6 

2.3 
1.1 

3.4 

.6 

1.7 

43.5 

22.1 

4.1 
.8 

27.2 

1.2 

1.6 

3.7 

4 9 
.8 
2.9 
2.1 

34.3 
16.0 

1.3 

.4 

21.1 

2.6 

1.7 

6.0 

6.5 

1.7 

6.0 

2.2 

32.6 

18.2 

1.2 

2.1 

10.2 

4.5 

5.1 

9.9 
.9 

6.0 

3.9 
10.8 

2.4 

19.5 

23.7 

.2 

1.5 

5.1 
- 8.4 

10.1 

13.7 
1.7 
7.4 

2.1 
11.4 

.6 

13.0 

24.8 

1.3 
1.9 
5.5 

13.8 

22.5 
2.8 

7.4 
1.7 

10.8 
.4 

8.3 

23.5 

31.2 

55.8 

38.5 

59.0 

61.7 

60.1 

60.9 

53.9 
54.1 

57.6 

43.3 

41.4 

1,932 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

50.7 

DEATH  RATE  FROM  ACCIDENTS  HIGH. 

In  the  age  period  15  to  24  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  has  a proportionate  mortality  of 
only  18.6  per  cent,  as  compared  with  33.8  per  cent  for  all  occupations;  the  relative  index 
(55.0)  is  therefore  low.  The  only  other  important  cause  of  death  in  this  period  is  accidental 
violence,  the  index  of  which  is  very  high  (226.6).  If  the  excess  of  deaths  from  accidents 
were  deducted  and  the  various  other  causes  in  this  age  period  increased  proportionately, 
the  proportion  of  tuberculosis  would  rise  to  about  normal.  It  may  be  safely  concluded, 
therefore,  that  railway  track  and  yard  workers  do  not  exhibit  any  noteworthy  freedom  from 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  At  the  age  period  25  to  34  typhoid  fever  is  very  high  (151.9). 
Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  low  (66.5)  and  accidental  violence  is,  as  in  the  previous  age 
period,  high  (276.8).  In  the  age  period  35  to  44  the  same  conditions  are  observed.  Tuber- 
culosis of  the  lungs  remains  low  (64.1)  and  accidental  violence  maintains  its  high  relative 
index  (326.3).  The  same  thing  can  be  said  for  the  age  period  45  to  54,  with  the  addition 
that  influenza  is  of  importance,  having  the  very  high  index  of  300.0.  In  the  age  period  55 
to  64  influenza  maintains  a high  relative  index  (150.0)  and  accidental  violence  is  still  high 
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(200.0).  In  the  last  age  period,  65  and  over,  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  are  somewhat 
in  excess  (110.3).  Bronchitis  (147.4)  is  high,  and  accidental  violence  (188.6),  although 
lower  than  in  the  previous  age  period,  is  still  high. 

The  most  significant  facts  in  the  mortality  of  this  occupation  are  that  tuberculosis  of 
the  lungs  is  consistently  low,  and  accidental  violence  consistently  very  high.  The  indices 
for  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  are  low  throughout  all  the  age  periods,  with  the  exception 
of  ages  65  and  over.  From  the  age  period  15  to  24,  where  the  relative  index  is  39.7,  to  the 
age  period  65  and  over,  where  the  relative  index  is  110.3,  there  is  a steady  increase.  For  all 
ages  the  relative  index  of  accidental  violence  is  223.7.  It  is  highest  at  ages  35  to  44  (326.3). 
The  percentages  of  deaths  attributed  to  accidents  decrease  steadily  with  every  age  period, 
from  43.5  per  cent  in  the  age  period  15  to  24,  to  34.6  per  cent,  32.3  per  cent,  19.5  per  cent, 
13.0  per  cent,  and  in  the  last  age  period,  8.3  per  cent.  Accidental  violence  decreases  in 
proportionate  representation  as  the  men  grow  older  and  more  experienced. 

Saloon  Keepers  and  Bartenders. — There  were  2,190  deaths  among  saloon  keepers 
and  bartenders.  The  table  following  indicates  the  distribution  of  these  deaths  by  age  pe- 
riods, and  the  corresponding  distribution  in  all  occupations.  This  title  includes  bartenders 
and  proprietors  of  cafes,  saloons  and  liquor  stores. 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  ALL  CAUSES— SALOONKEEPERS,  BAR- 
TENDERS—AGE  PERIODS,  WHITE  MALES  15  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Item. 

Ages  15 
years 
and 
over. 

Age  periods  (years). 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Deaths 

2,190 

57 

492 

775 

535 

243 

88 

Per  cent  of  deaths 

100  ,t> 

2.6 

22.5 

35.4 

24.4 

11.1 

4.0 

Per  cent  of  deaths  compared  to  all  oc- 
cupations   

100.0 

11.8 

13.7 

16.2 

17.7 

20.3 

20.3 

There  is  a great  preponderance  of  deaths  in  the  middle  periods  of  life.  Between  the 
ages  of  25  and  54,  82.3  per  cent  of  all  deaths  occur  among  saloon  keepers  and  bartenders, 
as  against  47.6  per  cent  in  all  occupations — almost  twice  a6  many.  The  average  age  at 
death  is  42.6  years. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  SPECIFIED  CAUSES— SALOONKEEP- 
ERS, BARTENDERS— AGE  PERIODS,  WHITE  MALES  15  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Cause  of  death. 

Ages  15  years 
and  over. 

Per  cent  of  deaths  during  age  period 
(years) — 

Aver- 
age 
age  at 
death. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

N umber  of  deaths 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 

Cancer  (all  forms) 

Diabetes 

2,190 

57 

492 

775 

535 

243 

88 

570 

60 

25 

75 

94 

181 

191 

165 

267 

60 

72 

430 

26.0 

2.7 
1.1 

3.4 

4.3 

8.3 

8.7 

7.5 
12.2 

2.7 

3.3 
19.6 

45.6 

39.2 

.2 

.4 

4.7 

1.6 

6.9 

8.7 
4.5 
6.3 

3.9 
4.0 

19.5 

31.2 

2.1 

.9 

4.5 

3.1 

8.3 

9.0 

8.3 
10.7 

2.3 

2.1 
17.4 

15.3 
3.9 
1.3 
2.2 

5.8 
6.7 

10.8 

10.7 

17.4 

1.9 
3.5 

20.4 

9.9 

7.8 

3.3 

1.2 

7.8 

13.2 

5.8 
6.6 

18.1 

3.7 

3.3 

19.3 

3T 

3.4 

1.1 

13.6 

12.5 
3.4 
6.8 

15.9 

2.3 

6.8 

30.6 

37.5 

50.7 

48.7 

38.8 

49.7 

44.7 

41.7 
44.4 

46.8 

41.2 

42.2 

Alcoholism 

Cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paraly- 
sis   

3.5 

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart 

Pneumonia  (lobar  and  undefined) 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 

Bright’s  disease 

Suicide  (all  forms) 

Accidental  violence 

All  other  causes 

Totals 

7.0 

5.3 

3.5 

3.5 

5.3 

26.3 

2,190 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

42.6 

ALCOHOLISM  A COMMON  AFFLICTION. 

In  the  age  period  15  to  24,  because  of  paucity  of  data,  there  is  only  one  cause  of  death 
which  shows  important  variation  from  the  average.  Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  responsible 
for  45.6  per  cent  of  all  deaths,  as  against  33.8  per  cent  in  all  occupations.  The  relative  index 
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is  very  high  (134.9).  In  the  age  period  25  to  34  alcoholism  is  very  high  (335.7);  the  same 
is  true  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paralysis  (133.3),  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  (375.0), 
Bright’s  disease  (140.0)  and  suicide  (125.8).  It  may  also  be  noted  that  organic  diseases  of 
the  heart  exhibit  a high  index  (127.8)  and  pneumonia  is  above  the  average  (119.2).  In  the 
age  period  35  to  44,  as  in  the  previous  age  period,  alcoholism,  cerebral  hemorrhage,  apo- 
plexy and  paralysis,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  Bright’s  disease  are  all  high.  As  before,  or- 
ganic diseases  of  the  heart  and  pneumonia  are  above  the  average.  At  ages  45  to  54  high  in- 
dices are  again  observed  for  alcoholism  and  the  usual  ccompanying  causes.  In  this  period 
the  relative  index  of  pneumonia  increases  to  131.7.  In  the  age  period  55  to  64  tuberculosis 
of  the  lungs  is  seen  to  be  on  the  ascendent,  with  an  index  of  115.1 ; diabetes  is  very  high  (253.8). 
Alcoholism,  Bright’s  disease  and  suicide  are  very  high  for  this  period  also.  In  the  last  age 
period,  65  and  over,  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  maintains  its  high  index  (117.2).  Cirrohsis 
of  the  liver  (377.8)  exhibits  a very  high  relative  index.  Bright’s  disease  is  somewhat  above 
normal  (116.1). 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  low  in  the  main  working  periods  of  life,  between  25  and  54, 
and  is  higher  for  the  remaining  age  periods.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  unlike  the 
members  of  all  other  occupations,  saloon  keepers  and  bartenders  exhibit  their  highest  pro- 
portionate mortality  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  the  first  age  period,  15  to  24,  when 
45.6  per  cent  of  the  total  deaths  are  accounted  for,  as  compared  with  33.8  per  cent  (index, 
134.9).  Between  25  and  54,  when  alcoholism  is  at  its  highest,  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is 
below  the  average.  Alcoholism  claims  its  greatest  number  of  deaths  in  the  age  group  35 
to  44,  being  responsible  for  a total  Of  35  deaths,  and  for  a proportionate  mortality  of  4.5 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  2.1  per  cent  (index,  214.3).  The  highest  significant  relative  index 
is  observed  in  the  age  period  25  to  34  (335.7).  For  all  ages  the  relative  index  is  377.8.  The 
Registrar-General,  Bertillon  and  Hoffman  all  confirm  the  findings  of  the  Metropolitan  ex- 
perience. For  all  ages  the  returns  of  the  Registrar- General  of  England  and  Wales  give  an 
index  of  416.7,  and  Hoffman’s  figures  for  bartenders  give  an  index  of  446.7. 

Cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paralysis  are  highest  in  the  age  periods  35  to  44 
and  45  to  54,  where  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  in  this  occupation  occur.  In  the  former 
age  period,  the  index  is  134.8  and  in  the  latter  it  is  111.5.  Bertillon  puts  saloon  keepers 
and  bartenders  first  in  order  of  “occupations  most  subject  to  this  disease.”  Organic  dis- 
eases of  the  heart  are  higher  for  the  age  periods  between  25  and  44.  For  the  period  25  to 
34  the  relative  index  is  127.8  and  for  35  to  44  it  is  107.8.  Pneumonia  increases  in  propor- 
tionate representation  from,  ages  15  to  24,  and  the  indices  for  the  periods  between  these  ages 
are  also  high.  At  age  period  45  to  54  the  index  is  131.7.  After  age  54  the  indices,  as  also 
the  percentages,  decline  in  numerical  importance.  The  United  States  Census  Bureau  figures 
show  high  indices  between  the  ages  15  and  44. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  very  high  in  all  age  periods;  in  most  cases  the  indices  are  well 
over  300.  The  percentage  increases  from  4.5  per  cent,  in  the  age  period  25  to  34,  to  10.7 
per  cent,  in  the  age  period  45  to  54.  In  the  age  period  55  to  64  the  percentage  decreases 
to  6.6,  and  is  about  the  same  in  the  succeeding  age  period.  The  Registrar-General’s  figures 
show  high  indices  for  diseases  of  the  liver.  From  Hoffman’s  figures  a relative  index  of  196.6 
is  obtained  for  bartenders  and  382.8  for  saloon  keepers.  Bertillon  observes  that  diseases 
of  the  liver  are  very  common  among  members  of  occupations  exposed  to  spirituous  liquors. 


BRIGHT'S  DISEASE  CAUSES  MANY  DEMISES. 

Bright’s  disease  shows  a steady  increase  in  proportionate  representation,  from  3.5  per 
cent,  in  the  age  period  15  to  24,  to  18.1  per  cent,  in  the  age  period  55  to  64.  It  is  slightly 
lower  in  the  last  age  period.  A relationship  is  evident  between  advancing  age  and  the  inci- 
dence from  this  cause  of  death.  The  relative  indices  are  high  throughout,  especially  up  to 
age  64.  The  highest  index  (156.8)  is  observed  in  the  age  period  45  to  54.  The  data,  both 
of  the  United  States  Census  and  of  the  Registrar-General,  give  high  indices  for  Bright’s 
disease.  The  former  gives  an  index  of  124.1;  from  the  latter  is  obtained  an  index  of  166.7. 
Bertillon  confirms  our  finding  that  Bright’s  disease  is  very  common  among  saloon  keepers 
and  bartenders.  Suicide  reveals  high  indices  for  the  age  periods  between  15  and  34  and 
after  55.  At  25  to  34  the  highest  proportionate  representation  is  noted.  In  this  age  period 
3.9  per  cent  of  the  total  deaths  are  accounted  for  by  suicide;  a high  index  (125.8)  is  observed. 
For  all  ages  the  relative  index  is  117.4.  Bertillon  likewise  concludes  in  his  paper  that  sui- 
cide is  most  frequent  in  those  occupations  in  which  distilled  liquors  are  indulged  in. 

Teamsters,  Divers  and  Chauffeurs. — There  were  6,471  deaths  among  mail,  express, 
moving  van,  truck,  warehouse,  cab,  hack  and  retail-store  teamsters  and  drivers;  and  taxi 
and  private  family  automobile  chauffeurs. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  ALL  CAUSES — TEAMSTERS,  CHAUF- 
FEURS, ETC-— AGE  PERIODS,  WHITE  MALES  15  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Item. 

Ages  15 
years 
and 
over. 

Age  periods  (years). 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Deaths 

6,471 

768 

1,498 

1,579 

1,152 

818 

656 

Per  cent  of  deaths 

Per  cent  of  deaths  compared  to  all  oc- 
cupations   

100.0 

11.9 

23.1 

24.4 

17.8 

12.6 

10.1 

100.0 

11.8 

13.7 

16.2 

17.7 

20.3 

20.3 

Most  of  the  deaths  occur  between  the  ages  of  25  and  54.  Fully  65.3  per  cent  of  the 
total  deaths  occur  within  these  ages;  for  all  occupations  the  same  period  shows  ony  47.6 
per  cent.  The  average  age  at  death  is  42.2  years. 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  SPECIFIED  CAUSES,  TEAMSTERS, 
CHAUFFEURS,  ETC.— AGE  PERIODS,  WHITE  MALES  15  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Cause  of  death. 

Ages  15  years 
and  over. 

Per  cent  of  deaths  during  age  period 
(years) — 

Aver- 
age 
age  at 
death. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Number  of  deaths 

6,471 

768 

1,498 

1,579 

1,152 

818 

656 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 

1,825 

28.2 

36.6 

42.7 

35.7 

20.2 

10.0 

4.0 

35.5 

Cancer  (all  forms) 

234 

3.6 

.5 

.7 

2.2 

5.9 

8.2 

7.6 

54.1 

Alcoholism 

101 

1.6 

.7  ' 

2.4 

2.5 

1.0 

.9 

.2 

37.4 

Cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paraly- 

sis   

276 

4.3 

.3 

1.4 

2.0 

4.4 

9.4 

14.2 

56.3 

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart 

628 

9.7 

6.8 

5.9 

7.3 

9.9 

15.9 

19  4 

48.8' 

Pneumonia  (lobar  and  undefined) 

550 

8.5 

7.3 

10.5 

8.6 

9.5 

6.8 

5.5 

40.8 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 

133 

2.1 

.4 

1.3 

2.3 

4.0 

2.3 

1.2 

45.5 

Bright’s  disease 

550 

8.5 

2.6 

4.6 

7.9 

11.6 

11.7 

16.3 

49.5 

Suicide  (all  forms) 

132 

2.0 

3.3 

2.6 

1.9 

2.4 

.9 

.5 

36.6 

Accidental  violence 

665 

10.3 

17.1 

9.8 

10.4 

10.7 

7.8 

5.5 

38.5 

All  other  causes 

1,377 

21.3 

24.6 

18.1 

19.2 

20.2 

25.9 

26.0 

Totals 

6,471 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

42.2 

VIOLENT  DEATHS  FREQUENT. 

In  the  age  period  15  to  24  tuberculosis  is  slightly  above  the  average  (108.3).  Alcohol- 
ism causes  0.7  per  cent  of  the  total  desaths  in  this  age  period,  as  against  0.2  per  cent  in  all 
occupations.  Though  the  number  of  cases  involved  is  few,  the  index  (350.0)  suggests  a 
high  mortality  from  this  cause.  Organic  diseases  of  the  heart  are  high  (117.2).  Pneumonia 
(135.2)  and  suicide  (117.9)  also  have  high  indices.  In  the  age  period  25  to  34  alcoholism 
is  very  high  (171.4);  together  with  this  cause  we  find  high  indices  for  cerebral  hemorrhage, 
apoplexy  and  paralysis  (116.7)  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  (108.3).  The  index  for  pneumonia 
increases  to  143.8.  In  the  age  period  35  to  44  alcoholism  falls  considerably  below  the  high 
figure  quoted  for  the  previous  age  period,  but  is  still  above  the  normal  (119.0).  Accidental 
violence  now  becomes  significant;  in  the  preceding  age  periods  this  cause  of  death  was  below 
the  average.  However,  in  this  age  period,  35  to  44,  the  relative  index  rises  to  105.1.  In 
the  age  period  45  to  54  a high  index  is  observed  for  pneumonia  (115.9).  Accidental  vio- 
lence rises  still  higher  (125.9).  In  the  age  period  55  to  64  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  though 
decreasing  in  proportionate  representation,  has  a higher  relative  index  than  is  found  in  all 
occupations  (116.3).  Alcoholism  (150.0)  and  accidental  violence  (120.0)  both  exhibit  high 
indices.  In  the  age  period  65  and  over  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  decreases  still  more  in  pro- 
portionate representation,  but  increases  in  its  relative  index  (137.9).  Bright’s  disease 
(119.0)  is  also  high,  and  accidental  violence  maintains  the  high  index  of  the  pervious  age 
periods  (125.0). 

The  relative  indices  for  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  in  this  occupation  are  not  significantly 
above  the  normal.  Between  the  ages  of  15  and  54  they  are  slightly  higher  than  those  of  the 
general  group.  In  the  two  succeeding  age  periods  the  indices  rise,  and  in  the  last  division, 
65  and  over,  the  index  is  highest  (137.9).  For  all  ages  it  is  137.6.  Alcoholism  exhibits 
very  high  indices  in  most  age  periods.  For  all  ages  the  relative  index  is  177.8.  At  ages 
25  to  34  it  is  171.4.  Organic  diseases  of  the  heart  are  higher  than  the  normal  only  for  the 
age  periods  15  to  24  (117.2)  and  25  to  34  (109.3).  Pneumonia  is  higher  for  the  age  periods 
between  15  and  24.  At  the  age  period  25  to  34  the  greatest  percentage,  10.5  per  cent,  as 
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against  7.3  per  cent,  and  the  highest  relative  index  (143.8)  are  observed.  The  Registrar- 
General  also  finds  very  high  indices  for  pneumonia  in  this  occupation  (i.  e.,  among  carmen, 
carriers,  etc.).  For  all  ages  his  figures  gives  an  index  of  136.3;  for  the  age  period  25  to  34  it 
is  138.1.  Suicide  is  high  for  the  age  period  15  to  24  (117.9)  and  is  low  for  all  other  age  pe- 
riods. For  all  ages  the  relative  index  is  87.0.  As  may  be  expected  from  the  character  of 
this  occupation,  accidental  violence  exhibits  high  indices  for  most  age  periods,  and  partic- 
ularly after  age  34.  For  the  age  period  35  to  44  the  relative  index  is  105.1;  in  the  succeed- 
ing period,  45  to  54,  it  rises  to  125.9;  at  ages  55  to  64  it  declines  to  120.0;  and  in  the  last  age 
period,  65  and  over,  it  again  rises  to  125.0.  The  English  statistics  show  even  higher  indices 
for  accidental  violence  in  this  occupation.  For  all  ages  the  relative  index  is  193.1.  After 
age  24  the  indices  are  well  over  160;  the  maximum  index  is  reached  in  the  age  period  65  and 
over  (221.7).  With  advancing  age,  as  muscular  strength  and  activity  decrease,  accidents 
evidently  rise  above  the  average  in  frequency. 

CAUSES  OF  DEATH,  TEXTILE  WORKER. 

Textile  Mill-Workers. — There  were  2,390  deaths  among  textile-mill  workers.  The  fol- 
lowing table  indicates  the  distribution  of  these  deaths  by  age  periods,  and  the  corresponding 
distribution  in  all  occupations.  The  title  includes  operatives  in  cotton,  silk,  wool  and  linen 
mills  (card-room  workers,  spinners,  weavers,  pickers,  bailers,  beamers,  breaker  hands,  comb- 
ers, creelers,  doffers,  quill ers,  reelers,  shearers,  spoolers,  warpers,  winders,  knitters,  darners, 
lacers,  loopers,  ribbers,  seamers,  clippers,  passementerie  workers,  flax  dressers,  stretchers, 
throwsters,  burlers,  nappers  and  skeiners)  and  all  operatives  in  carpet,  sail,  awning,  tent, 
thread,  mat,  veil,  sack,  shoddy  and  other  minor  textile  industries. 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  ALL  CAUSES— TEXTILE  WORKERS— 
AGE  PERIODS,  WHITE  MALES  15  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Item. 

Ages  15 
years 
and 
over. 

Age  periods  (years). 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Deaths 

2,390 

383 

282 

310 

399 

495 

521 

Per  cent  of  deaths 

100.0 

16.0 

11.8 

13.0 

16.7 

20.7 

21.8 

Per  cent  of  deaths  compared  to  all  oc- 
cupations   

100.0 

11.8 

13.7 

16.2 

17.7 

20.3 

20.3 

No  marked  differences  from  the  standard  table  are  observed,  except  perhaps  that,  in 
the  age  period  15  to  24,  16.0  per  cent  of  all  deaths  occur,  as  against  11.8  per  cent  in  all  occu- 
pations. The  average  age  at  death  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  for  all  occupations  combined, 
being  47.6  years,  as  against  47.9. 


TABLE  B.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS  FROM  SPECIFIED  CAUSES 
AMONG  TEXTILE-MILL  WORKERS,  BY  AGE  PERIODS,  15  YEARS  AND 
OVER— WHITE  MALES. 


Cause  of  death. 


Number  of  deaths 

Typhoid  fever 

Influenza 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 

Cancer  (all  forms) 

Diabetes 

Alcoholism 

Cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paral- 
ysis  

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart 

Pneumonia  (lobar  and  undefined) 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 

Bright’s  disease 

Suicide  (all  forms) 

Accidental  violence 

All  other  causes 


Ages  15  years 
and  over. 

Per  cent  of  deaths  during  age  period 
(years) — 

Aver- 

age 

65 

age  at 

Num- 

Per 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

and 

death. 

ber. 

cent. 

over. 

2,390 

383 

282 

310 

399 

495 

521 

55 

2.3 

6.8 

5.3 

1.3 

1.5 

0.8 

29.4 

22 

.9 

.5 

1.1 

.6 

1.0 

1.2 

1.0 

51.4 

525 

• 22.0 

36.8 

47.5 

37.7 

18.0 

8.9 

3.3 

35.4 

99 

4.1 

.8 

.4 

1.3 

4.8 

7.1 

7.1 

59.0 

29 

1.2 

.8 

.4 

1.3 

1.5 

2.0 

1.0 

51.1 

19 

.8 

.7 

2.6 

1.8 

.2 

.2 

45.1 

146 

6.1 

.4 

1.0 

5.8 

9.9 

13.4 

62  5 

290 

.12.1 

3.9 

5.7 

5.5 

10.3 

17.0 

22.5 

57.7 

142 

5.9 

4.4 

4.3 

9.0 

6.3 

5.7 

6.1 

49.0 

42 

1.8 

1.8 

2.6 

2.5 

2.4 

1.3 

52.0 

208 

8.7 

3.1 

2.5 

7.1 

12.5 

12.1 

10.9 

54.4 

43 

1.8 

2.3 

1.4 

1.0 

3.5 

1.4 

1.2 

45.4 

184 

7.7 

11.8 

8.2 

10.7 

7.5 

5.4 

5.0 

40.3 

586 

24.5 

28.7 

20.6 

18.3 

23.0 

25.9 

27.1 

2,390 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

47.6 

Totals 
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TYPHOID  FEVER  HAS  A HIGH  INDEX. 

In  the  age  period  15  to  24  typhoid  fever  exhibits  a high  relative  index  (130.8).  Bright’s 
disease  (124.0)  is  above  the  average.  In  the  age  period  25  to  34  the  index  of  typhoid  fever 
increases  to  196.3  and  that  of  influenza  to  220.0.  Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  shows  a rela- 
tive index  slightly  higher  than  that  of  all  occupations  (116.1).  Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  also 
exhibits  a high  index  (150.0).  In  the  age  period  35  to  44  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  main- 
tains aboukthe  same  relative  index  (114.6).  Alcoholism  rises  above  the  average  to  123.8, 
and  pneumonia  is  somewhat  above  it  with  an  index  of  111.1.  In  the  age  period  45  to  54 
typhoid  fever  is  again  in  excess  (187.5).  Diabetes,  though  causing  only  1.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  deaths,  has  the  high  relative  index  of  150.0,  suggesting  that  this  cause  of  death  may 
be  significant  among  textile-mill  workers.  In  the  same  age  period  alcoholism  (128.6)  and 
the  usual  accompanying  causes — cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paralysis  (111.5), 
Bright’s  disease  (112.6)  and  suicide  (134.6) — are  above  the  average.  In  the  age  period  55 
to  64  typhoid  fever  exhibits  a still  higher  relative  index  (200.0).  A high  relative  index  is 
again  observed  for  influenza  (120.0).  Diabetes  is  even  higher  than  in  the  previous  age 
period  (153.8).  In  the  age  period  65  and  over  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  exhibits  an  index 
somewhat  higher  than  normal  (113.8)  and  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  (110.3)  are  slightly 
higher.  , 

In  most  age  periods  typhoid  fever  exhibits  high  indices.  For  all  ages  the  relative  index 
is  153.3.  The  highest  proportionate  mortality  is  observed  in  the  age  period  15  to  24,  where 
typhoid  fever  causes  6.8  per  cent  of  the  total  deaths,  as  against  5.2  per  cent.  As  the  age 
increases  the  proportionate  mortality  decreases  until,  in  the  last  age  period  entering  into 
consideration,  ages  55  to  64,  the  proportionate  mortality  is  only  0.8  per  cent  of  the  total 
deaths.  The  relative  indices,  however,  vary  from  age  period  to  age  period,  and  the  highest 
indices  are  observed  in  the  periods  25  to  34  (196.3)  and  55  to  64  (200.0).  In  the  Metropol- 
itan experience  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  does  not  play  a very  important  part  among  textile- 
mill  workers,  although  for  all  ages  the  relative  index  is  slightly  higher  than  normal  (107.3), 
and  for  the  age  periods  25  to  34,  35  to  44,  and  65  and  over,  the  indices  are  about  15  points 
higher  than  the  average.  Diabetes,  though  credited  with  only  few  deaths  in  this  occupa- 
tion, exhibits  high  indices  for  most  age  periods.  For  all  ages  the  relative  index  is  120.0; 
for  the  age  period  35  to  44  the  highest  index  is  observed  (185.7).  Too  much  importance 
must  not  be  attached  to  these  indices,  as  the  cases  involved  are  too  few.  However,  we  may 
take  these  figures  as  indications  that  diabetes  is  above  the  average  in  this  occupation.  As 
may  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  work,  alcoholism  is  not  an  important  factor.  How- 
ever, we  note  that  the  index  is  high  in  the  age  periods  35  to  44  (123.8)  and  45  to  54  (128.6). 
Cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paralysis  exhibit  only  one  important  variation  from  the 
figures  for  all  occupations;  in  the  age  period  45  to  54  the  index  is  115.5.  Organic  diseases 
of  the  heart  do  not  exhibit  any  significant  relative  indices.  In  the  age  period  65  and  over 
the  index  is  110.3.  Suicide  is  below  normal  in  most  age  periods;  for  all  ages  it  is  78.3.  As 
may  be  expected,  violence  is  low  for  all  ages  and  for  most  age  periods. 


WOMEN— DISTRIBUTION  OF  DEATHS,  BY  OCCUPATION, 
THREE  YEAR  PERIOD. 

In  addition  to  the  material  on  males,  there  is  available  a series  of  tabulations  of  the 
causes  of  death  of  occupied  white  females,  at  ages  15  and  over,  which  will  now  be  considered. 
There  were,  in  all,  105,281  deaths  of  white  females  at  these  ages  in  the  three  years  1911, 
1912  and  1913.  Of  this  number,  the  occupation  of  2,814  was  not  stated;  it  has,  therefore, 
seemed  preferable  to  eliminate  them  from  our  consideration,  and  to  limit  the  study  to  the 
remainder,  i.  e.,  102,467. 

The  following  table'  indicates  the  actual  and  proportionate  distribution  of  decedent 
females,  various  occupations,  for  the  three-year  period  under  consideration. 


TABLE  I.— OCCUPATIONS  OF  WHITE  FEMALE  DECEDENTS,  AGE  IS  YEARS 
AND  OVER,  THREE-YEAR  PERIOD. 


Occupation. 

Number  of 
deaths. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Housewives  and  housekeepers 

88,151 

4.235 
2,172 
1,742 

1.235 
794 

86.0 

Domestic  servants 

4.1 

Dressmakers  and  garment  workers 

2.1 

Textile-mill  workers 

1.7 

Bookkeepers  and  office  assistants 

1.2 

Store  clerks  and  saleswomen 

.8 

Othor  snooiflori  nominations ’ 

4,138 

4.0 

All  snooiflod  nominations 

102,467 

100.0 
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It  is  evident  that  there  is  not  the  same  diversity  of  occupation  among  the  females  as 
was  observed  among  the  males,  where  the  group  “all  occupations”  was  the  composite  of  a 
large  number  of  types  giving  a fair  average.  Hence,  the  same  interest  is  not  attached  to 
the  findings  for  white  females  as  for  those  of  the  other  sex.  Eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  de- 
cedents in  all  specified  occupations  were  housewives  and  housekeepers.  As  a result,  the 
entire  discussion  of  white  females  with  reference  to  occupation  and  cause  of  death  will  largely 
be  colored  by  the  conditions  among  the  housewives  and  housekeepers.  Particularly  in  the 
later  age  divisions,  will  it  be  found  that  this  class  is  practically  coterminous  with  the  entire 
body  of  the  female  deceased,  so  that  there  would  be  little  or  no  value  in  a juxtaposition  of 
the  two.  The  comparison  between  any  occupation  and  the  standard — that  is,  all  specified 
occupations — is,  therefore,  subject  to  considerable  reservation;  at  any  rate,  such  a com- 
parison must  be  made  with  a clear  understanding  of  this  fact. 

Next  to  housewives  and  housekeepers,  the  largest  occupational  group  among  females 
is  that  of  domestic  servants,  constituting  4.1  per  cent  of  all  specified  occupations;  however, 
the  members  of  this  class  cannot  be  considered  markedly  different  from  housewives  and 
housekeepers  in  the  nature  of  their  work.  Dressmakers  and  garment  workers  (2.1  per 
cent),  textile-mill  workers  (1.7  per  cent),  bookkeepers  and  office  assistants  (1.2  per  cent) 
and  store  clerks  and  saleswomen  (0.8  per  cent)  follow  in  the  order  named. 


MORTALITY,  WOMEN,  ALL  SPECIFIED  OCCUPATIONS  COMBINED. 

There  were  102,467  deaths  in  all  specified  occupations.  Table  45  indicates  the  distri- 
bution of  the  deaths  by  age  periods,  and  the  corresponding  distribution  among  males. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  deaths  in  each  successive  age  period. 
This  condition  was  also  found  among  the  white  males,  although  in  the  last  age  period,  “65 
and  over,”  where  the  largest  percentage  of  the  total  mortality  is  found  among  females,  the 
proportion  among  males  was  the  same  as  in  the  previous  age  period.  A larger  proportion 
of  women  attain  the  upper  age  classes.  The  average  age  at  death  is  51.1  years  among  women, 
as  opposed  to  47.9  years  among  men. 


TABLE  I. — NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  SPECIFIED  CAUSES, 
WOMEN,  ALL  PURSUITS— AGE  PERIODS,  WHITE  FEMALES  15  YEARS 
AND  OVER. 


Item. 

Ages  15 
years 
and 
over. 

Age  periods  (years). 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Deaths 

Per  cent  of  deaths 

Per  cent  of  deaths,  males,  compared  to 
females 

102,467 

10,302 

12,379 

13,388 

15,814 

21,524 

29 , 060 

100.0 

10.1 

12.1 

13.1 

15.4 

21.0 

28.4 

100.0 

11.8 

13.7 

16.2 

17.7 

20.3 

20.3 

* 


Table  I analyzes  the  mortality  of  each  age  class,  by  cause  of  death  through  giving  the 
number  and  per  cent  of  deaths  from  specified  causes  in  all  specified  occupations,  by  age 
periods,  15  years  and  over — white  females: 


WOMEN  LIVE  LONGER  THAN  MEN. 

On  page  314  is  a comparative  table  which  gives  the  average  age  of  decedents,  by  sexes, 
for  each  of  the  specified  causes  of  deaths  dealt  with  in  this  treatise.  Typhoid  fever  is  the 
only  mortality  cause  common  to  both  sexes  where  the  average  ages  approach  one  another, 
but  even  for  this  ailment  the  average  age  at  death  for  women  is  higher — -31.6  years,  com- 
pared to  31.1  years  for  men. 
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TABLE  II.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  ALL  CAUSES— WOMEN, 
WHITE— AGE  PERIODS,  15  YEARS  AND  OVER.  PART  I. 


Cause  of  death,  females. 
Age  periods,  15  to  35  years. 

Ages  15  years  and 
over. 

Age  perioc 
15-24. 

is  (years). 

25-34. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Typhoid  fever 

1,187 

1.2 

497 

4.8 

280 

2.3 

Influenza 

1,207 

1.2 

57 

.6 

63 

.5 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 

14,782 

14.4 

4,167 

40.4 

4,558 

36.8 

Cancer  (all  forms) 

10,098 

9.9 

73 

.7 

341 

2.8 

Acute  articular  rheumatism 

467 

.5 

99 

1.0 

71 

.6 

Chronic  rheumatism  and  gout 

172 

.2 

5 

(*) 

9 

.1 

Diabetes 

1,887 

1.8 

83 

.8 

74 

.6 

Alcoholism 

192 

.2 

4 

(*) 

48 

.4 

Chronic  lead  poisoning 

3 

(*) 

2 

(*) 

Other  occupational  and  chronic  poisonings 

33 

(*) 

2 

(*) 

7 

.1 

Cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paralysis 

8,552 

8.4 

47 

.5 

'145 

1.2 

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart 

15,183 

14.8 

714 

6.9 

861 

7.0 

Acute  and  chronic  bronchitis 

1,332 

1.3 

23 

.2 

38 

.3 

Pneumonia  (lobar  and  undefined) 

6,034 

5.9 

360 

3.4 

503 

4.1 

Pleurisy 

262 

.3 

36 

.3 

30 

.2 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 

1,343 

1.3 

9 

.1 

81 

.7 

Bright’s  disease 

9,889 

9.7 

288 

2.8 

574 

4.6 

Puerperal  state 

3,845 

3.8 

1,181 

11.5 

1,736 

14.0 

Suicide  (all  forms) 

750 

.7 

200 

1.9 

176 

1.4 

Accidental  violence 

2,887 

2.8 

363 

3.5 

289 

2.3 

All  other  causes 

22,362 

21.8 

2,094 

20.3 

2,493 

20.1 

All  causes 

102,467 

100.0 

10,302 

100.0 

12,379 

100.0 

*Less  than  one-tenth  of  1 per  cent. 


TABLE  II.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  ALL  CAUSES— WOMEN, 
WHITE— AGE  PERIODS,  35  YEARS  AND  OVER.  PART  II. 


Age  periods  (years). 


Cause  of  death,  females. 

Age  periods,  35  to  65  years  and  over. 

35-44. 

45-54. 

55-64. 

65  and 

over. 

Aver- 
age 
age  at 
death. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Typhoid  fever 

185 

1.4 

121 

0.8 

64 

0.3 

4C 

0.1 

31.6 

Influenza 

94 

.7 

179 

1.1 

278 

1.3 

536 

1.8 

58.4 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 

3,028 

22.6 

1,531 

9.7 

949 

4.4 

549 

1.9 

34.1 

Cancer  (all  forms) 

1,392 

10.4 

2,620 

16.6 

3,044 

14.1 

2,628 

9.0 

55.8 

Acute  articular  rheumatism 

59 

.4 

62 

.4 

88 

.4 

88 

.3 

44.4 

Chronic  rheumatism  and  gout 

10 

.1 

23 

.1 

37 

.2 

88 

.3 

60.3 

Diabetes 

114 

.9 

325 

2.1 

717 

3.3 

574 

2.0 

56.9 

Alcoholism 

78 

.6 

37 

.2 

18 

.1 

7 

(*) 

'41.8 

Chronic  lead  poisoning 

1 

(*) 

34.0 

Other  occupational  and  chronic  poisonings . . 

9 

.1 

8 

.1 

3 

(*) 

4 

« 

44.3 

Cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paralysis 

441 

3.3 

1,322 

8.4 

2,507 

11.6 

4,090 

14.1 

62.0 

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart 

1,344 

10.0 

2,196 

13.9 

4,022 

18.7 

6,046 

20.8 

57.4 

Acute  and  chronic  bronchitis 

46 

.3 

95 

.6 

308 

1.4 

822 

2.8 

64.4 

Pneumonia  (lobar  and  undefined) 

705 

5.3 

950 

6.0 

1,520 

7.1 

1,996 

6.9 

54.6 

Pleurisy  i 

41 

.3 

50 

.3 

46 

.2 

59 

.2 

47.9 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 

261 

1.9 

367 

2.3 

327 

1.5 

298 

1.0 

53.3 

Bright’s  disease 

1,156 

8.6 

1,880 

11.9 

2,636 

12.2 

3,355 

11.5 

56.3 

Puerperal  state 

901 

6.7 

27 

.2 

29.0 

Suicide  (all  forms) 

158 

1.2 

107 

.7 

70 

.3 

39 

.1 

36.7 

Accidental  violence 

272 

2.0 

423 

2.7 

563 

2.6 

977 

3.4 

50.5 

All  other  causes .... 

3,093 

23.1 

3,491 

22.1 

4,327 

20.1 

6,864 

23.6 

All  causes 

13,388 

100.0 

15,814 

100.0 

21,524 

100.0 

29,060 

100.0 

51.1 

•Less  than  one-tenth  of  1 per  cent. 


HEART  DISEASE  CAUSES  MANY  DEATHS. 

The  chief  cause  is  seen  to  consist  in  the  organic  diseases  of  the  heart.  These  are  re- 
sponsible for  14.8  per  cent  of  all  deaths.  At  no  time  negligible,  the  proportion  increases 
constantly  in  importance  with  advancing  years.  At  every  age  period  it  is  higher  among 
females  than  among  males.  The  second  place  is  occupied  by  tuberculosis;  here,  however. 


Causes  of  Death,  Women — by  Occupations. 
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the  proportionate  mortality  is  lower  for  females  at  every  age  period  except  15  to  24.  Cancer 
(all  forms)  accounts  for  9.9  per  cent  of  the  deaths — a figure  almost  twice  as  high  as  that  of 
the  men.  Bright’s  disease  causes  9.7  per  cent  of  the  mortality — a proportion  about  equal 
to  that  of  the  males.  Cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paralysis  come  fifth,  with  a per- 
centage of  8.4;  here  the  percentage  is  higher  for  women,  the  relative  index  for  all  ages,  in 
comparison  with  males,  being  135.5.  Pneumonia  is  low,  with  a percentage  of  5.9.  The 
puerperal  state  accounts  for  3.8  per  cent  of  the  total  mortality.  Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is 
low  (1.3  per  cent,  as  opposed  to  2.3  per  cent  among  males)  and  the  same  is  true  of  alcohol- 
ism. Suicide  plays  a very  minor  part,  accounting  for  only  0.7  per  cent,  as  opposed  to  2.3 
per  cent  among  males.  Similarly,  accidents  are  responsible  for  only  2.8  per  cent,  as  opposed 
to  9.3  per  cent  among  males. 

In  the  age  period  15  to  24,  pulmonary  tuberculosis  overshadows  all  other  causes  of 
death  in  importance.  In  this  group  it  accounts  for  40.4  per  cent  of  the  mortality;  the  corre- 
sponding figures  for  males  is  only  33.8  per  cent,  the  relative  index  being  119.5.  It  is  doubt- 
less in  the  earlier  ages  that  the  influence  of  housewives  and  of  domestic  servants  i s lessened 
to  a considerable  extent,  by  the  other  gainful  occupations,  and  it  is  to  this  fact  that  so  large 
a proportionate  tuberculosis  mortality  may  be  attributed.  This  figure  would  be  even  larger 
if  it  were  not  for  the  cause  of  death  that  is  second  in  importance,  namely,  the  puerperal  state, 
which,  accounts  for  11.5  per  cent  of  the  deaths.  This  element  has  the  effect  of  diminishing 
considerably  the  figures  for  all  other  causes,  so  that  comparisons  with  the  corresponding 
percentages  for  males  may  be  made  only  with  caution.  Organic  diseases  of  the  heart  are 
responsible  for  6.9  per  cent,  and  here  again  the  corresponding  percentage  for  males  is  less — 
5.8.  Accidental  violence  is  remarkably  low,  accounting  for  only  3.5  per  cent  of  the  deaths 
as  opposed  to  19.2  per  cent  in  the  other  sex. 

At  ages  25  to  34  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  still  of  primary  importance,  with  propor- 
tionate mortality  of  36.8  per  cent.  This  is  slightly  less  than  that  of  men;  the  relative  index 
is  90.0.  This  cause  is  followed  by  the  puerperal  state,  with  14.0  per  cent.  The  fact  has 
already  been  emphasized  that  the  proportionate  mortality  from  this  cause  has  the  effect 
of  lowering  the  percentages  from  the  other  causes.  Organic  diseases  of  the  heart  are  again 
high,  accounting  for  7 per  cent  of  the  mortality.  They  are  followed  by  Bright’s  disease 
(4.6  per  cent).  Pneumonia  is  again  rather  low,  with  a proportionate  mortality  of  4.1,per 
cent,  and  the  correlation  of  this  fact  with  the  low  accident  rate  indicates  clearly  the  lack  of 
participation  by  women  in  the  rougher  and  more  exposed  occupations. 

At  ages  35  to  44  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  still  leads,  accounting  for  22.6  per  cent  of  the 
mortality.  By  this  time  the  percentage  for  women  has  become  considerably  lower  than 
that  for  men,  which  is  32.9  per  cent.  Cancer  is  second  in  order  of  importance,  with  a per- 
centage of  10.4.  This  is  very  high  in  contrast  with  the  other  sex;  the  relative  index  is  452.2. 
Organic  diseases  of  the  heart  account  for  10.0  per  cent — also  a rather  high  proportionate 
mortality. 


AGE  AT  WHICH  CANCER  OCCURS. 

At  ages  45  to  54  cancer  takes  first  place,  with  a surprisingly  high  percentage  of  16.6, 
as  opposed  to  only  5.9  per  cent  among  males.  The  index,  in  comparison  with  males  of  the 
same  age  class,  is  thus  281.4.  It  is  evident  that,  as  the  puerperal  state  ceases  to  be  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  female  mortality  figures,  its  place  is  taken  by  cancer.  The  very  high 
proportion  of  cancer  of  the  breast*  and  of  other  forms  of  cancer  peculiar  to  women,  has  the 
same  effect  as  the  puerperal  state  in  making  the  remaining  percentages  correspondingly 
lower.  Organic  diseases  of  the  heart  are  ’second,  with  a proportionate  mortality  of  13.9 
per  cent,  and  Bright’s  disease  accounts  for  11.9  per  cent.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  has  fallen 
into  fourth  place,  with  a mortaiity  of  9.7  per  cent;  the  corresponding  figure  for  males  is 
almost  twice  as  high.  Cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paralysis  show  the  rather  high 
proportionate  mortality  of  8.4  per  cent;  the  index  is  161.5.  By  this  time  the  puerperal 
state,  which  had  already  begun  to  decrease  in  importance,  accounts  for  only  0.2  per  cent 
of  the  deaths. 

At  ages  55  to  64  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  take  the  first  place;  they  account  for  18.7 
per  cent  of  the  mortality,  as  opposed  to  15.9  per  cent  among  males.  Cancer  is  responsible 
for  14.1  per  cent  of  the  deaths — again  an  extremely  high  proportion.  The  index  is  162.1. 
Bright’s  disease  comes  third,  with  12.2  per  cent,  and  cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and 
paralysis  occupy  fourth  place,  with  11.6  per  cent.  By  this  time  tuberculosis  has  dropped 
to  4.4  per  cent. 

At  ages  65  and  over  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  play  a still  more  important  part  than 
they  did  before;  they  are  responsible  for  20.8  per  cent  of  the  mortality.  Next  comes  cere- 
bral hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paralysis  with  14.1  per  cent;  Bright’s  disease  accounts  for 
11.5  per  cent,  cancer  for  9.0  per  cent  and  pneumonia  for  6.9  per  cent.  Accidental  violence 
accounts  for  3.4  per  cent  of  the  mortality;  deaths  from  this  cause  increase  slightly  during 
the  last  four  age  periods,  but  they  are  at  no  time  equal  to  the  corresponding  figure  for  males. 
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AVERAGE  AGE  AT  DEATH,  BY  CAUSE,  IN  ALL  SPECIFIED  OCCUPATIONS 
COMBINED— BOTH  SEXES. 

As  has  been  seen,  the  several  causes  of  death  become  prominent  in  the  mortality  rec- 
ords at  various  periods  of  life,  some  being  more  important  in  the  early  years,  others  at  the 
more  advanced  ages.  The  following  table  indicates  for  the  various  causes  the  average  age 
at  death,  in  ascending  order,  as  well  as  the  corresponding  figures  for  males: 


TABLE  III.— AVERAGE  AGE  OF  DECEDENTS,  FOR  EACH  OF  THE  SPECIFIED 
CAUSES  OF  DEATH— BY  SEX. 


Cause  of  death. 

Average  age  at 
death  of — 

Cause  of  death. 

Average  age  at 
death  of — 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Puerperal  state 

29.0 

Pneumonia  (lobar  and  undefined) 

54.6 

48.1 

Typhoid  fever 

31.6 

31.1 

Cancer  (all  forms) 

55.8 

57.8 

Chronic  lead  poisoning 

34.0 

47.5 

Bright’s  disease 

56.3 

55.1 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 

34.1 

37.1 

Diabetes 

56.9 

49.7 

Suicide  (all  forms) 

36.7 

43.1 

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart 

57.4 

55.6 

Alcoholism 

41.8 

43.1 

Influenza 

58.4 

53  3 

Occupational  and  chronic  poisonings* . . 

44.3 

45.8 

Chronic  rheumatism  and  gout 

60.3 

54.9 

Acute  articular  rheumatism 

44.4 

41.1 

Cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  par- 

Pleurisy  

47.9 

46.1 

alysis  

62.0 

60.9 

Accidental  violence 

50.5 

39.3 

Acute  and  chronic  bronchitis 

63.4 

59  9 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 

53.3 

52.0 

All  causes 

51.1 

47.9 

• 

’Excluding  lead  poisoning. 


The  fact  that  women  attain  a higher  average  age  than  men  has  already  been  pointed 
out.  The  average  age  of  decedents  from  the  puerperal  state,  29,  indicates  that  the  influence 
of  this  cause  is  limited  to  the  earlier  age  classes.  Women  die  of  tuberculosis  at  an  earlier 
age  than  men.  Female  suicides  are,  on  the  average,  much  younger  than  males.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  contrary  is  true  with  respect  to  the  respiratory  diseases  (pneumonia  and 
bronchitis),  influenza  and  diabetes. 

MORTALITY  AMONG  WOMEN— BY  OCCUPATIONS. 

We  shall  now  take  up  the  mortality  of  the  more  important  occupational  groups.  The 
deaths  occurring  in  each  occupation  from  the  principal  causes  will  be  enumerated,  and  the 
percentage  of  each  cause  to  all  causes  in  the  respective  age  classes  will  be  determined.  The 
figures  for  each  occupation  will  be  compared  with  the  corresponding  ones  for  all  occupa- 
tions, with  table  I,  page  310  as  the  standard. 

Housewives  and  Housekeepers. — There  were  88,151  deaths  among  housewives  and 
housekeepers.  The  following  table  indicates  the  distribution  of  these  deaths  by  age  periods, 
and  the  corresponding  distribution  in  all  specified  occupations.  The  title  includes  only 
women  who  manage  households  in  family  life.  (Domestic  servants  are  excluded.) 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  ALL  CAUSES— HOUSEWIVES  AND 
HOUSEKEEPERS— WHITE — AGE  PERIODS,  15  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Item. 

Ages  15 
years 
and 
over. 

Age  periods  (years). 

is-^ 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Deaths 

Per  cent  of  deaths 

Per  cent  of  deaths  compared  to  all 
specified  occupations 

88,151 

5,202 

10,074 

11,425 

13,881 

19,786 

27,783 

100.0 

5.9 

11.4 

13.0 

15.7 

22.4 

31.5 

100.0 

10.1 

12.1 

13.1 

15.4 

21.0 

28.4 

There  is  a preponderance  of  deaths  in  the  later  age  periods;  fully  69.6  per  cent  occur 
after  the  age  of  44.  The  average  age  at  death  is  53.3  years;  this  is  higher  than  the  average 
age  of  all  white  females  in  specified  occupations,  namely,  51.1. 

The  following  table  analyzes  the  mortality  of  each  age  class,  by  cause  of  death; 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  SPECIFIED  CAUSES,  HOUSEWIVES 
AND  HOUSEKEEPERS— AGE  PERIODS,  15  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Cause  of  death. 

Ages  15  years 
and  over. 

Per  cent  of  deaths  during  age  period 
(years)— 

Aver- 
age 
age  at 
death. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

15-24 

25-34 

’ 35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Number  of  deaths 

88,151 

5,202 

10,074 

11,425 

13,881 

19,786 

27,783 

Typhoid  fever 

799 

0.9 

3.9 

2.2 

1.5 

0.8 

0.3 

0.1 

36.0 

Influenza 

1,093 

1.2 

.4 

.5 

.7 

1.1 

1.3 

1.9 

60.1 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 

10,590 

12.0 

37.4 

34.5 

21.8 

9.5 

4.3 

1.8 

36.9 

Cancer  (all  forms) 

9,097 

10.3 

.7 

2.9 

10.4 

16.6 

14.1 

9.0 

56.4 

Diabetes 

1,725 

2.0 

.5 

.6 

.8 

2.2 

3.5 

2.0 

58.6 

Cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paral- 

ysis   

7,984 

9.1 

.4 

1.2 

3.3 

8.5 

11.8 

14.2 

62.5 

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart 

13,512 

15.3 

5.9 

6.9 

9.9 

13.8 

18.6 

20.8 

59.1 

Acute  and  chronic  bronchitis 

1,259 

1.4 

.3 

.3 

.4 

.6 

1.5 

2.9 

65.0 

Pneumonia  (lobar  and  undefined) 

5,257 

6.0 

3.3 

4.1 

5.3 

5.7 

6.7 

6.8 

56.3 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 

1,272 

1.4 

.1 

.8 

2.1 

2.5 

1.6 

1.1 

53.7 

Bright’s  disease 

8,958 

10.2 

2.8 

4.8 

8.8 

12.2 

12.2 

11.6 

57.3 

Puerperal  state  . . 

3,609 

4.1 

20.0 

16.5 

7.7 

.2 

29.2 

Suicide  (all  forms) 

545 

.6 

2.1 

1.3 

1.1 

.6 

.3 

.1 

39.4 

Accidental  violence 

2,305 

2.6 

2.7 

2.1 

1.8 

2.4 

2.4 

3.3 

55.0 

All  other  causes  

20,146 

22.9 

19.5 

21.3 

24.4 

23.3 

21.4 

24.4 

Totals 

88,151 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

53.3 

For  all  ages,  housewives  and  housekeepers  constitute  86.0  per  cent  of  the  total.  At  the 
later  age  periods,  however,  this  percentage  is  considerably  greater,  since  the  members  of  the 
other  gainful  occupations  are  to  a very  large  extent  young  women.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the 
earlier  ages  that  the  most  marked  differences  between  the  group  of  housewives  and  house- 
keepers and  the  general  group  will  be  found.  Thus,  in  the  first  two  periods,  15  to  24  and  25 
to  34,  we  find  the  proportions  of  deaths  from  the  puerperal  state  to  total  deaths  20.0  per 
cent  and  16.5  per  cent,  respectively,  as  against  11.5  per  cent  and  14.0  per  cent  in  the  general 
group.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  other  occupied  females,  who  are  largely 
represented  i n these  two  age  periods,  are  often  unmarried  women,  and,  as  we  shall  see  in 
later  tables,  have  a low  proportionate  mortality  from  the  puerperal  state.  The  proportion- 
ate mortality  from  tuberculosis  is  lower  in  the  earlier  age  periods  among  housewives  and  house- 
keepers than  among  all  occupied  females,  probably  due  to  the  nonindustrial  character  of 
their  work.  In  the  age  period  35  to  44  the  two  seta- of  figures  approach  a very  close  agree- 
ment, and  in  the  remaining  age  periods  of  life  the  figures  are  virtually  interchangeable.  The 
housewives  and  housekeepers  constitute  so  large  a part  of  the  total  group  that  it  is  npt  at 
all  surprising  to  find  this  very  close  correspondence.  As  we  have  already*  considered  the 
main  facts  with  reference  to  the  proportionate  mortality  of  all  occupied  females,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  repeat  the  details  with  regard  to  this  occupation. 

Domestic  Servants. — There  were  4,235  deaths  occurring  among  domestic  servants  The 
following  table  indicates  the  distribution  of  these  deaths  by  age  periods,  and  the  correspond- 
ing distribution  in  all  specified  occupations.  The  title  includes  maids,  servants,  home  laun- 
dresses, nurse  girls,  cooks  (home),  personal  servants,  companions. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  ALL  CAUSES— DOMESTIC  SERVANTS 
— AGE  PERIODS,  15  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Item. 

Ages  15 
years 
and 
over. 

Age  periods  (years). 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Deaths 

Per  cent  of  deaths 

Per  cent  of  deaths  compared  to  all 
specified  occupations 

4,235 

409 

524 

645 

843 

984 

830 

100.0 

9.7 

12.4 

15.2 

19.9 

23.2 

19.6 

100.0 

10.1 

12.1 

13.1 

15.4 

21.0 

28.4 

The  deaths  are  more  largely  represented  in  the  middle  periods  of  life  in  this  occupation 
than  in  the  general  group.  Thus,  35.1  per  cent  of  all  deaths  among  domestic  servants  oc- 
curred between  the  ages  of  35  and  54,  while  the  corresponding  percentage  for  all  specified 
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occupations  was  only  28.5.  The  average  age  at  death,  49.1  years,  is  slightly  lower  than 
that  of  the  general  group,  51.1. 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  SPECIFIED  CAUSES— DOMESTIC  SERV- 
ANTS— AGE  PERIODS,  15  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Cause  of  death. 


Number  of  deaths 

Typhoid  fever 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 

Cancer  (all  forms) 

Diabetes 

Cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paral- 
ysis . 

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart 

Acute  and  chronic  bronchitis 

Pneumonia  (lobar  and  undefined) 

Bright’s  disease 

Puerperal  state . 

Suicide  (all  forms) 

Accidental  violence 

All  other  causes 

Totals 


Ages  15  years 
and  over. 

Per  cent  of  deaths  during  age  period 
(years) — 

Aver- 

age 

65 

age  at 

Num- 

Per 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

and 

death. 

ber. 

cent. 

♦ 

over. 

4,235 

409 

524 

645 

843 

984 

830 

41 

1.0 

5.1 

1.3 

0.6 

0.6 

0.2 

0.2 

31.3 

• 673 

15.9 

39.1 

39.1 

26.5 

7.7 

5.0 

2.8 

35.3 

440 

10.4 

.7 

2.7 

11.3 

16.0 

13.7 

9.6 

53.8 

62 

1.5 

.5 

.4 

1.4 

1.9 

2.0 

1.6 

54.5 

278 

6.6 

.5 

1.0 

3.3 

6.6 

9.9 

11.7 

58.9 

618 

14.6 

5.4 

7.8 

11.3 

12.3 

20.1 

21.7 

55.1 

43 

1.0 

.4 

.3 

.7 

1.2 

2.5 

60.9 

277 

6.5 

■ 3.2 

4.2 

3.9 

9.1 

7.4 

8.1 

53.6 

414 

9.8 

2.2 

5.9 

9.0 

11.7 

12.8 

11.0 

53.5 

59 

1.4 

6.6 

4.6 

1.1 

.1 

26.9 

67 

1.6 

5.4 

3.2 

2.2 

1.1 

' ^3 

".'2 

33.5 

218 

5.1 

8.3 

3.8 

3.4 

6.8 

5.7 

3.5 

45.9 

1,045 

24.7 

23.0 

25.6 

25.7 

25.4 

21.7 

27.1 

4,235 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

49.1 

The  proportionate  mortality  from  suicide  is  high  in  every  age  period  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  ages  55  to  64,  where  it  is  the  same  for  domestic  servants  and  for  all  specified  occupa- 
tions) and  particularly  in  the  earlier  ages.  Thus,  the  percentage  for  domestic  servants  at 
ages  15  to  24  is  5.4,  whereas  the  corresponding  figure  for  all  specified  occupations  is  1.9. 
Similarly,  accidental  violence  accounts  for  a high  percentage  of  the  deaths  in  each  age  pe- 
riod. At  ages  15  to  24,  for  example,  the  proportionate  mortality  from  this  cause  is  8.3  per 
cent  among  domestic  servants,  as  opposed  to  3.5  per  cent  in  the  general  group.  The  rel- 
ative index  is  237.1.  Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  higher  than  normal  for  all  age  periods 
except  15  to  24  and  45  to  54.  Thus,  at  ages  35  to  44  the  proportionate  mortality  is  26.5 
among  domestic  servants,  as  opposed  to  22.6  in  all  specified  occupations.  The  percentages 
of  deaths  from  the  puerperal  state  are  low.  At  ages  15  to  24  the  figure  for  domestic  servants 
is  6.6  per  cent,  in  contrast  to  11.5  per  cent  in  all  specified  occupations,  the  relative  index 
being  57.4.  In  the  following  age  period  the  figures  are  even  more  strikingly  different — 4.6 
per  cent  and  14.0  per  cent,  respectively. 

Dressmakers  and  Garment  Workers — There  were  2,172  deaths  among  dressmakers 
and  garment  workers.  The  following  table  indicates  the  distribution  of  these  deaths  by  age 
periods,  and  the  corresponding  distribution  in  all  specified  occupations.  The  title  includes 
dressmakers  and  garment  workers  carrying  on(  their  occupation  at  home;  women  in  the 
clothing  industry  (tailor  shops  and  factories)  engaged  in  manufacturing  suits,  coats,  cloaks 
and  overalls  (buttonhole  makers,  clothing  designers,  machine  operators  and  clothing  trim- 
mers) ; and  other  clothing  workers  (makers  of  waists,  ties,  caps,  handkerchiefs,  scarfs,  shirts, 
collars,  cuffs,  corsets,  gloves  and  other  smaller  articles  of  clotliing). 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  ALL  CAUSES— DRESSMAKERS  AND 
GARMENT  WORKERS— AGE  PERIODS,  15  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Item. 

Ages  15 
years 
and 
over. 

Age  periods  (years). 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Deaths 

2,172 

462 

365 

355 

433 

311 

246 

Per  cent  of  deaths 

100.0 

21.3 

16.8 

16.3 

19.9 

14.3 

11.3 

Per  cent  of  deaths  compared  to  all 
specified  occupations 

100.0 

10.1 

12.1 

13.1 

15.4 

21.0 

28.4 

Causes  of  Death , Women — by  Occupations. 
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The  average  age  at  death  is  42.0;  this  is  considerably  below  the  normal — 51.1.  The 
deaths  are  distributed,  for  the  most  part,  through  youth  and  middle  age.  Thus,  38.1  per 
cent  of  the  deaths  occurred  at  ages  15  to  34,  as  opposed  to  22.2  per  cent  in  all  specified  occu- 
pations, and  36.2  per  cent  occurred  at  ages  35  to  54,  as  opposed  to  28.5  per  cent  in  all  spec- 
ified occupations. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  SPECIFIED  CAUSES— DRESSMAKERS 
AND  GARMENT  WORKERS— AGE  PERIODS,  15  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Ages  15  years 

Per  cent  of  deaths  during  age  period 

and  over. 

(years)— 

Aver- 

Cause of  death. 

age 

65 

age  at 

Num- 

Per 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

and 

death. 

ber. 

cent. 

over. 

Number  of  deaths 

2,172 

462 

365 

355 

433 

311 

246 

Typhoid  fever 

36 

1.7 

3.5 

2.7 

1.4 

1.2 

29.6 

Influenza. . . . 

25 

1.2 

.4 

1.4 

2.8 

1.0 

1.2 

48.3 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 

604 

27.8 

48.3 

52.1 

24.8 

13.6 

10.3 

4.9 

31.5 

Cancer  (all  forms) 

224 

10.3 

1.9 

1.9 

10.4 

20.1 

18.3 

11.0 

51.0 

Cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paraly- 

sis  , . 

90 

4.1 

.8 

1.4 

6.9 

9.0 

9.8 

57.8 

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart 

273 

12.6 

6.3 

7.4 

11.0 

14.1 

18.6 

24.0 

49.7 

Pneumonia  (lobar  and  undefined) 

123 

5.7 

4.1 

3.6 

5.4 

7.4 

8.0 

6.1 

45.9 

Bright’s  disease 

159 

7.3 

2.6 

4.4 

8.7 

8.8 

11.6 

10.6 

49.1 

Puerperal  state 

23 

1.1 

1.9 

2.5 

1.4 

27.7 

Suicide  (all  forms) 

28 

1.3 

2.4 

1.9 

1.4 

1.2 

29.5 

Accidental  violence 

48 

2.2 

4.3 

1.1 

1.4 

2.5 

.6 

2.4 

37.2 

All  other  causes  of  death 

539 

24.8 

24.3 

20.2 

32.7 

21.4 

22..  6 

30.0 

Totals 

2,172 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

42.0 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  much  above  the  average  at  every  age  period.  Thus  there 
is  a percentage  of  48.3  from  this  cause  at  ages  15  to  24,  and  of  52.1  at  ages  25  to  34;  the  rel- 
ative indices  are  119.6  and  141.6,  respectively.  The  relative  index  shows  a marked  tendency 
to  increase  with  advancing  age,  and  the  nature  of  the  occupation  is  clearly  concerned  in  this 
increase;  in  other  occupations  we  have  noted  a decrease  in  later  years.  Cancer  becomes 
important  at  the  higher  ages.  It  accounts  for  20.1  per  cent  of  the  deaths  at  ages  45  to  54, 
in  contrast  to  only  16.6  per  cent  in  the  general  group;  the  relative  index  is  121.1.  The  mor- 
tality from  the  puerperal  state  is  very  low.  At  ages  15  to  24  it  has  a percentage  of  1.9;  the 
relative  index  is  only  16.5. 

Textile-Mill  Workers. — There  were  1,742  deaths  a|mong  textile-mill  workers.  * The 
inclusions  under  this  title  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  males. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  ALL  CAUSES— WOMEN  TEXTILE 
WORKERS— AGE  PERIODS,  15  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Item. 

Ages  15 
years 
and 
over. 

Age  periods  (years). 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Deaths 

Per  cent  of  deaths 

Per  cent  of  deaths  compared  to  all 
specified  occupations 

1,742 

663 

332 

291 

248 

157 

51 

100.0 

38.1 

19.1 

16.7 

14.2 

9.0 

2.9 

100.0 

10.1 

12.1 

13.1 

15.4 

21.0 

28.4 

Thirty-eight  and  one-tenth  per  cent  of  all  deaths  occurred  at  ages  15  to  24,  as  opposed 
to  10.1  per  cent  in  all  specified  occupations;  furthermore,  73.9  per  cent  of  the  deaths  in  this 
occupation  occurred  before  the  attainment  of  age  45,  as  against  35.3  per  cent  for  all  occu- 
pations. As  a result,  we  find  the  low  average  age  at  death  of  33.9  years. 

Chief  among  the  causes  accounting  for  these  phenomena  is  tuberculosis,  which  is  strik- 
ingly prominent  in  every  age  period  and  particularly  in  the  earlier  years  of  life.  This  is 
evidenced  in  the  following  table,  which  analyzes  the  mortality  of  each  age  class,  by  cause 
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of  death.  For  all  ages  the  relative  index  is  246.5.  In  the  age  period  15  to  24  the  propor- 
tionate mortality  from  this  cause  is  50.2  per  cent,  while  the  corresponding  figure  for  all 
specified  occupations  is  only  40.4  per  cent;  the  relative  index  is  124.3.  In  comparison  with 
the  tuberculosis  mortality  of  male  textile  workers  at  ages  15  to  24,  the  relative  index  is  even 
more  striking,  136.4.  In  the  age  division  25  to  34  the  index  rises  to  132.6,  when  compared 
with  all  other  specified  female  occupations,  but  is  reduced  somewhat  in  the  next  two  pe- 
riods, to  124.8  and  128.9,  respectively. 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  SPECIFIED  CAUSES— WOMEN  TEXTILE 
WORKERS— AGE  PERIODS,  15  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Cause  of  death. 

Ages  15  years 
and  over. 

Per  cent  of  deaths  during  age  period 
(years) — 

Aver- 
age 
age  at 
death. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Number  of  deaths 

1,742 

663 

332 

291 

248 

157 

51 

Typhoid  fever 

65 

3 7 

7.1 

2.7 

2.1 

.8 

.6 

23.0 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 

618 

35.5 

50.2 

48.8 

28.2 

12.5 

4.5 

5.9 

26.7 

Cancer  (all  forms) 

108 

6.2 

.2 

3.0 

9.3 

14.9 

17.2 

11.8 

48.8 

Cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paraly- 

sis   

67 

3.8 

.8 

.6 

4.1 

9.3 

9.6 

19.6 

50.5 

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart 

153 

8.8 

3.6 

6.3 

12.7 

15.7 

15.9 

13.7 

42.0 

Pneumonia  (lobar  and  undefined) 

72 

4.1 

3.3 

2.4 

3.8 

7.3 

5.7 

7.8 

38.6 

Bright’s  disease 

82 

4.7 

3.0 

3.3 

3.4 

6.9 

11.5 

11.8 

41.6 

Puerperal  state 

43 

2.5 

3.3 

3.9 

2.7 

26.2 

Suicide  (all  forms) 

25 

1.4 

1.4 

1 8 

1.4 

2.0 

.6 

32.2 

Accidental  violence 

52 

3.0 

3.1 

2.1 

1.3 

1.6 

9.6 

3.9 

33.8 

All  other  causes . ... 

457 

26.2 

24.2 

25.0 

30.8 

29.0 

24.8 

25.5 

Totals 

1,742 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

33.9 

As  was  found  among  male  textile  operatives,  typhoid  fever  shows  a high  proportional 
figure.  For  all  ages  the  relative  index  is  308.3.  In  the  age  period  15  to  24  the  highest  pro- 
portionate mortality  is  observed.  The  percentage  of  deaths  from  this  cause  is  7.1  among 
textile-mill  workers,  but  only  4.8  in  the  general  group.  The  relative  index  is  147.9.  There 
is  also  found  a high  proportionate  mortality  from  suicide.  This  is  most  evident  in  the  age 
period  45  to  54.  At  these  ages  2.0  per  cent  of  all  the  deaths  are  from  this  cause,  as  against 
.7  per  cent  in  all  specified  occupations.  The  relative  index  is  285.7.  The  proportionate 
mortality  from  the  puerperal  state  is  very  low.  At  ages  15  to  24  the  percentage  of  deaths 
coming  under  this  head  is  only  3.3,  as  compared  with  11.5  for  all  specified  occupations.  In 
the  following  age  group  the  figure  is  3.9,  as  against  14.0. 

Clerks,  Bookkeepers  and  Office  Assistants — There  were  1,235  deaths  among  clerks, 
bookkeepers  and  office  assistants,  stenographers,  typewriters,  office  girls,  proofreaders,  copy- 
holders  and  postofflce  clerks. 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  ALL  CAUSES— WOMEN  CLERKS,  BOOK- 
KEEPERS AND  OFFICE  ASSISTANTS— AGE  PERIODS,  15  YEARS  AND 
OVER. 


Item. 

Ages  15 
years 
and 
over. 

Age  periods  (years). 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Deaths 

Per  cent  of  deaths 

Per  cent  of  deaths  compared  to  all 
specified  occupations 

1,235 

699 

353 

127 

29 

16 

11 

100.0 

56.6 

28.6 

10.3 

2.3 

1.3 

0.9 

100.0 

10.1 

12.1 

13.1 

15.4 

21.0 

28.4 

Causes  of  Death , Women — by  Occupations. 
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Between  the  ages  15  and  34  the  number  of  deaths  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  average. 
Fully  85.2  per  cent  of  all  deaths  occurred  within  these  limits,  while  the  corresponding  per- 
centage for  all  specified  occupations  was  only  22.2.  The  average  age  at  death  is,  accord- 
ingly, strikingly  low,  26.1. 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  SPECIFIED  CAUSES — WOMEN  CLERKS, 
BOOKKEEPERS  AND  OFFICE  ASSISTANTS— AGE  PERIODS,  15  YEARS 
AND  OVER. 


Cause  of  death. 

Ages  15  years 
and  over. 

Per  cent  of  deaths  during  age  period 
(years) — 

Aver- 
age 
age  at 
death. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Number  of  deaths  .... 

1,235 

699 

353 

127 

29 

16 

11 

Typhoid  fever 

59 

4.8 

6.9 

2.8 

.8 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

21.4 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 

524 

42.4 

43.8 

50.7 

27.6 

(*) 

(*) 

(•) 

24.6 

Cancer  (all  forms) 

27 

2.2 

.4 

1.4 

6.3 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

42.3 

Diabetes 

16 

1.3 

1.6 

1.1 

.8 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

22.6 

Cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  and  paraly- 

sis   

18 

1.5 

.6 

.6 

5.5 

(*) 

(*) 

n 

38.2 

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart 

100 

8.1 

7.0 

7.6 

11.8 

H 

(*) 

(*) 

29.0 

Pneumonia  (lobar  and  undefined) 

44 

3.6 

3.6 

2.8 

5.5 

(*) 

(*) 

n 

26.3 

Bright’s  disease 

43 

3.5 

2.7 

2.5 

5.5 

(*) 

<*) 

h 

32.4 

Puerperal  state 

19 

1.5 

2.0 

1.1 

.8 

(*) 

(*) 

n 

23.6 

Suicide  (all  forms) 

26 

2.1 

2.4 

1.1 

1.6 

(*) 

(*) 

n 

26.2 

Accidental  violence 

50 

4.0 

5.0 

3.4 

1.6 

(*) 

(*) 

n 

23.4 

All  other  causes 

309 

25.0 

24.0 

24.9 

32.2 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

Totals 

1,235 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

26. 1 

•Percentages  omitted:  number  too  small. 


The  proportionate  mortality  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  rather  high  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  44.  At  ages  15  to  24  it  accounts  for  43.8  per  cent  of  the  mortality,  while  the 
corresponding  figure  for  all  specified  occupations  is  40.4  per  cent.  The  relative  index  is 
108.4.  In  the  next  age  group,  25  to  34,  the  proportionate  mortality  of  the  general  group 
drops  to  36.8  per  cent,  but  that  of  bookkeepers  and  office  assistants  rises  to  50.7  per  cent, 
so  that  the  relative  index  is  now  137.8.  At  ages  35  to  44  the  decrease  which  is  to  be  ex- 
pected does,  indeed,  take  place,  but  the  percentage  for  clerks,  bookkeepers  and  office  assist- 
ants is  27.6,  while  that  of  all  specified  occupations  is  only  22.6;  the  index  is  122.1.  Typhoid 
fever  is  also  high  in  the  first  two  age  periods.  At  ages  15  to  24,  for  example,  it  accounts 
for  6.9  per  cent  of  the  mortality  of  clerks,  bookkeepers  and  office  assistants,  in  comparison 
with  only  4.8  per  cent  of  that  of  all  specified  occupations.  The  figures  for  the  puerperal 
state  are  very  low.  Thus,  the  proportionate  mortality  from  this  cause  was  2.0  per  cent 
at  ages  15  to  24,  as  against  11.5  per  cent  in  all  specified  occupations;  *at  ages  25  to  34  the 
figures  are  in  even  more  striking  contrast,  being  1.1  per  cent  and  14.0  per  cent,  respectively. 
The  relative  indices  for  the  two  age  classes  are  17.4  and  7.9,  respectively. 

Store  Clerks  and  Saleswomen. — There  were  794  deaths  among  store  clerks  and  sales- 
women. The  following  table  indicates  the  distribution  of  these  deaths  by  age  periods,  and 
the  corresponding  distribution  in  all  specified  occupations.  The  title  includes  store  clerks, 
cashiers,  saleswomen  and  messengers;  and  department-store  clerks,  buyers  and  saleswomen. 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  ALL  CAUSES— WOMEN  STORE  CLERKS 
AND  SALESWOMEN— AGE  PERIODS,  15  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Item. 

Ages  15 
years 
and 
over. 

Age  periods  (years). 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Deaths 

794 

413 

198 

109 

47 

15 

12 

Per  cent  of  deaths 

100.0 

52.0 

24.9 

13.7 

5.9 

1.9 

1.5 

Per  cent  of  deaths  compared  to  all 
specified  occupations 

100.0 

10.1 

12.1 

13.1 

15.4 

21.0 

28.4 
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A great  preponderance  of  deaths  occurred  in  the  early  age  periods.  Thus,  52.0  per 
cent  of  the  total  mortality  occurred  at  ages  15  to  24,  as  against  10.1  per  cent  in  all  specified 
occupations.  At  ages  25  to  34  the  proportions  were  24.9  per  cent  and  12.1  per  cent  among 
store  clerks  and  saleswomen,  and  in  all  occupations,  respectively.  The  average  age  at 
death  is  extremely  low,  being  28  years.  This  fact  is  to  be  associated,  of  course,  with  the 
characteristic  age  distribution  of  women  engaged  in  this  occupation. 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS,  SPECIFIED  CAUSES— WOMEN  STORE 
CLERKS  AND  SALESWOMEN— AGE  PERIODS,  15  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


Cause  of  death. 

Ages  15  years 
and  over. 

Per  cent  of  deaths  during  age  period 
(years)— 

Aver- 
age 
age  at 
death. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 

and 

over. 

Number  of  deaths 

Typhoid  fever 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 

Cancer  (all  forms) 

Cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  andpa  raly- 

sis 

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart 

Pneumonia  (lobar  and  undefined) 

Bright’s  disease 

Puerperal  state 

Suicide  (all  forms) 

Accidental  violence 

All  other  causes 

Totals 

794 

413 

108 

109 

47 

15 

12 

23 

307 

41 

15 

72 

31 

35 

18 

15 

27 

210 

2.9 
38.7 

5.2 

1.9 
9.1 

3.9 
4.4 

2.3 

1.9 

3.4 
26.4 

4.1 

46.5 
1.0 

.5 

7.7 

2.2 
2.2 

3.4 

2.4 

3.4 

26.6 

2.5 
40.9 

1.5 

1.0 

6.6 

7.1 

5.1 

2.2 

1.5 

3.5 
28.3 

(*) 

27.5 

19.3 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

9.2 

(*) 

(*) 

5.5 

(*) 

(*) 

C) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

<*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

C) 

(*) 

(*) 

<*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

H 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

22.9 

24.6 

41.6 

44.0 

33.3 

31.0 

34.4 

22.1 
24.3 

26.9 

794 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

28.0 

’Percentages  omitted;  numbers  too  small. 


TUBERCULOSIS  AMONG  MINERS,  ZINC  REGIONS, 
SOUTHWEST  MISSOURI. 


The  information  which  follows  consists  of  extracts  and  excerpts  from  Public  Health 
Bulletin  No.  85,  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  based  on  a study  and  observations 
in  433  cases  of  the  disease,  in  its  various  stages,  among  the  zinc  miners  of  Jasper  county, 
Missouri,  and  all  adjacent  territory,  by  Surgeon  A.  J.  Lanz,  Past  Assistant  Surgeon,  United 
States  Public  Health  Service. 


RECORD  OF  28  CASES  IN  WHICH  DEATH  ENSUED  AFTER  THE  MEDICAL 

EXAMINATION. 


Average  age  previous  to  death 

37 

Average  number  of  years  of  disability 

Average  number  of  years,  mining.  . . . 
Average  number  of  years,  sheet- 

13 

before  death 

1.0 

ground  

8.6 

Further  along  in  this  treatise  is  a table  which  minutely  details  each  of  the  28  fatal  cases 
considered  above,  giving  for  each  unfortunate  the  age  at  death;  number  of  years  mining; 
number  of  years  in  sheet-ground;  outline  of  symptoms  previous  to  examination;  date  of 
examination;  date  of  death;  duration  of  disability  previous  to  death  and  a compilation  giving 
two  distinct  outlines  of  the  cases.  For  table  in  question  see  page  328. 

The  deductions  of  Surgeon  Lanze,  in  his  treatise  covering  the  438  cases  considered  in 
the  bulletin,  embraced  under  the  caption  of  “Conclusions”  in  the  publication,  are  as  follows: 

“1.  Miners’  consumption  is  an  important  occupational  disease,  widely  prevalent 
among  the  hard-rock  miners  of  the  Joplin  district,  affecting  probably  30  to  35  per  cent  of 
them. 

“2.  Miners’  consumption  is  essentially  a pneuiponoconiosis,  due  to  the  inhalation  of 
silicious  rock  dust,  and  resulting  in  a fibrosis,  with  loss  of  function. 

“3.  The  disability  and  other  effects  of  miners’  consumption  are  due  primarily  to  sili- 
cosis, infection  being  usually  a secondary,  and  often  a terminal,  process. 
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“4.  Infection,  both  tuberculous  and  pyogenic,  is  common  in  miners’  consumption, 
the  tendency  to  infection  increasing  as  the  disease  progresses. 

“5.  The  incidence  of  tubercle  infection  in  miners’  consumption  is  a menace  to  the 
public  health,  affording  an  unusual  opportunity  for  the  spread  of  tuberculosis. 

“6.  Aside  from  the  hygienic  supervision  of  working  conditions  underground,  educa- 
tion of  the  miner  against  the  spread  of  infection  and  supervision  of  miners’  children,  espe- 
cially those  of  consumptive  parents,  are  matters  of  vital  importance.” 

SHEET  GROUND  MINERS  AND  TUBERCULOSIS. 

That  there  is  an  unusual  amount  of  tuberculosis  among  the  sheet-ground  miners  in 
Southwestern  Missouri  has  been  a matter  of  common  knowledge  in  that  part  of  the  country 
for  some  years,  this  condition  of  affairs  being  generally  ascribed  to  exposure  to  the  flinty 
rock  dust  caused  by  drilling,  and  other  underground  operations.  The  Jasper  County  Anti- 
tuberculosis Association  was  organized,  and  in  1914  this  society,  through  its  secretary.  Miss 
Hackett,  petitioned  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  for  assistance.  As 
the  Public  Health  Service  was  co-operating  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  in 
studies  of  miners’  diseases  and  mine  sanitation,  the  Joplin  district  was  deemed  a favorable 
field  for  investigation,  and  the  writer,  together  with  Mr.  Higgins,  mining  engineer  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  was  sent  there  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  prevalence,  causes  and 
methods  of  control  of  pulmonary  disease  among  the  miners.  The  results  of  these  studies 
were  reported  in  a bulletin  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Advantage  was  taken  of 
this  co-operation  to  carry  on  a more  detailed  study  of  silicosis  (miners’  consumption) , with 
special  reference  to  physical  signs,  intercurrent  affections,  family  incidence  and  Roentgen- 
ray  findings. 

Physical  examinations  of  a large  number  of  miners  were  deemed  necessary.  Accord- 
ingly, it  was  advertised  throughout  the  district  that  any  bona  fide  miner  would  be  examined 
without  charge  at  the  office  of  the  Public  Health  Service  in  Webb  City,  Mo.  At  every 
opportunity  miners  were  urged  to  come,  whether  they  felt  sick  or  well,  whether  or  not  they 
had  any  apprehension  as  to  their  physical  condition.  As  a result,  720  miners  presented 
themselves  and  were  examined,  without  any  selection  and  regardless  of  their  symptoms. 
Naturally,  however,  most  men  came  because  dyspnea  or  a cough  gave  them  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  they  had  lung  trouble. 

The  Joplin  mines  are  zinc  and  lead  mines.  Certain  of  them,  known  as  ‘sheet-ground’ 
mines,  consist  of  large  connected  chambers  or  rooms,  150  to  200  feet  underground;  the  zinc 
ore  is  found  embedded  in  flint  which  lies  in  horizontal  layers  or  sheets;  hence,  the  name. 
Mining  operations,  drilling,  blasting,  etc.,  are,  therefore,  done  in  flint,  an  exceedingly  hard 
rock  with  a silica  content  of  over  95  per  cent.  This  flint  forms  a very  fine,  hard,  sharp  and 
insoluble  dust,  which  permeates  the  underground  atmosphere  to  a varying  extent  and  which, 
naturally,  is  extremely  irritating  to  the  lungs  when  inhaled,  causing  the  condition  known 
as  miners’  consumption. 

The  bulk  of  the  underground  workers  are  composed  of  machine-drill  operators,  their 
helpers  and  shovelers  who  shovel  the  ore  into  the  containers  in  which  it  is  hoisted  to  the 
surface.  In  the  Joplin  mines  both  classes  of  miners  are  about  equally  exposed  to  dust,  and 
it  was  impracticable  to  differentiate  between  these  types  of  work  in  their  relation  to  the 
incidence  of  miners’  consumption.  The  shovelers  work  very  hard,  more  so  than  the  ma- 
chine men,  their  work  often  helping  to  break  down  their  health.  Men  who  work  on  the 
surface  may  contract  miners’  consumption.  The  hoisterman  may  inhale  rock  dust  when 
the  ore  is  dumped  after  being  hoisted  out  of  the  mine;  in  the  mills  where  the  ore  is  crushed, 
the  rock  dust  may  be  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  imperil  the  health  of  the  millmen. 

There  are  no  other  important  health  hazards  in  the  Joplin  mines,  the  ventilation  being 
usually  good  and  the  working  temperature  favorable,  while  powder  fumes  are  not  usually 
present  in  sufficient  degree  to  be  a factor  in  disease  production. 

In  the  Joplin  district,  it  is  true,  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  overcome  rock  dust, 
but  these  efforts  are- of  comparatively  recent  origin.  However,  the  miner,  naturally  accus- 
tomed to  a life  of  risk,  has  not  been  more  backward  in  improving  his  working  conditions 
than  has  the  lead  worker,  the  phosphorus  worker  or  other  workers  at  dangerous  or  hazardous 
trades.  In  all,  improvement  has  been  accomplished  largely  from  without,  often  at  the  pro- 
test, frequently  with  the  resistance  of  those  most  concerned.  Only,  in  the  case  of  the  metal 
miner,  his  health  hazards  have  not  received  the  attention  that  has  been  focussed  on  the  others 
and  consequently  objectionable  conditions  have  persisted  for  a longer  time. 


RELATION  OF  MINERS,  CONSUMPTION  TO  TUBERCULOSIS. 

For  convenience,  the  writer  has  divided  miners’  consumption  into  three  stages. 

The  first  stage  is  characterized  by  little  or  no  disability,  with  slight  or  moderate  dys- 
pnea on  exertion;  the  second  stage  by  noticeable  disability,  with  moderate  or  moderately 
severe  dyspnea;  the  third  stage  by  total,  or  at  least  marked,  disability,  with  severe  or  urgent 
dyspnea.  This  is  an  entirely  arbitrary  classification,  but  one  which  the  writer  believes  has 
a considerable  practical  utility.  The  inconclusiveness  of  physical  signs  made  impossible  a 
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classification  on  the  basis  of  actual  involvement;  also,  a classification  such  as  the  above  is 
logical  in  dealing  with  an  occupational  disease,  where  actual  disability  will  ultimately  be 
the  basis  of  relief  under  laws  of  compensation  and  health  insurance. 

Patients  in  each  of  the  three  stages  have  been  further  subdivided  into  tuberculous  and 
nontuberculous.  This  division  is  based  entirely  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  tubercle 
bacilli  in  the  sputum.  Neither  symptoms  nor  signs  could  be  relied  on  to  prove  or  disprove 
a tuberculous  infection  in  all  cases.  Many  with  tubercle  bacilli  in  their  sputum  had  none 
of  the  clinical  symptoms  of  tuberculosis;  others  with  moist  rales  had  no  bacilli  and  no  after- 
noon elevation  of  temperature. 

In  this  series  infection  was  uncommon  in  the  first  stage,  frequent  in  the  second  stage, 
and  still  more  so  in  the  third;  as  the  miners’  consumption  progresses  the  likelihood  of  both 
tubercle  and  pus  affection,  increases  and  it  has  been  the  writer’s  experience  that  practically 
no  cases  die  without  tubercle  bacilli  being  present  in  the  sputum.  Tubercle  infection  is  often  a 
terminal  phenomenon  of  other  diseases,  but  even  so  its  almost  constant  presence  in  advanced 
cases  of  miners’  consumption  invests  this  disease  with  an  additional  importance  as  concerns 
public  health. 

Miners’  consumption  as  observed  in  Southwestern  Missouri  does  not  resemble,  clin- 
ically, ordinary  pulmonary  tuberculosis;  even  when  tubercle  bacilli  are  present  in  the  sputum, 
the  lack  of  resemblance  is  plain  and  persists  until  the  last  few  days  of  life,  when,  the  patient 
being  practically  moribund,  the  resemblance  to  tuberculosis  is  more  apparent.  Some  of  the 
symptoms  and  signs  common  to  tuberculosis  are  frequently  present,  yet  their  proportion 
when  weighed  against  one  another,  the  patient’s  appearance,  and  the  large  amount  of  work 
he  is  doing,  prevent  us  from  concluding  that  the  disability,  at  whatever  stage  it  may  be,  is 
largely  the  result  of  tuberculous  infection.  Throughout  there  is  too  much  dyspnea  to  be 
due  to  a tubercle  infection  and  still  permit  the  patient,  though  free  from  other  symptoms, 
to  do  a hard  day’s  work;  also,  were  the  dyspnea,  cough  and  sputum  due  to  a tubercle  in- 
fection, we  would  expect  a rise  of  temperature  in  the  afternoon,  but  a temperature  record 
of  such  cases,  still  working,  failed  to  show  any  elevation.  The  result  of  roentgenograms  is 
set  forth  separately. 


VARYING  STAGES  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Usually  a tubercle  infection  implies  a more  rapid  downward  progress,  an  almost  hope- 
less prognosis.  It  is  possible  that,  up  to  a certain  point,  the  dust  fibrosis  may  hinder  or 
retard  the  activity  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  until  a pyogenic  infection,  or  an  anemic  necrosis, 
by  breaking  down  the  lung  tissue,  furnishes  the  tubercle  bacillus  a more  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  development.  Occasionally  there  was  observed  a patient  with  evidence  of  sili- 
cosis who  also  had  tubercle  bacilli  in  his  sputum  and  who,  nevertheless,  looked  well  and 
felt  well  and  was  able  to  work  on  from  month  to  month  without  any  noticeable  progress  of 
his  disease.  Such  cases  were  uncommon;  usually  once  a tuberculous  infection  is  established, 
or  activated,  its  progress  is  rapid  and  its  advent  signaled  by  a sudden  increase  in  the  severity 
of  the  symptoms.  Sometimes  a tubercle  infection  will  run  an  acute  course;  the  aggravation 
of  symptoms  will  be  marked;  disability  will  be  sudden;  and  death  will  ensue  in  the  course  of 
a few  weeks  or  months. 

Tuberculosis  may  be  grafted  on  a miners’  consumption  either  as  the  result  of  a direct 
action  of  hard  rock  dust  on  a previously  quiescent  tuberculous  focus,  or  by  infection  from 
without,  the  latter  being  favored  by  the  unusual  soil  prepared  for  it.  But  in  any  event, 
the  activation  of  tubercle  once  accomplished,  both  local  and  general  constitutional  condi- 
tions favor  speedy  development.  In  other  words,  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  view- 
point of  the  generally  accepted  (international)  classification  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  the  first  stage  in  these  cases;  when  tubercle  activity  is  established  the 
patient  is  immediately  in  the  far-advanced,  or  at  least  moderately  advanced,  stage.  The 
period  of  incipiency,  if  such  a phrase  is  permissible,  so  often  prolonged  in  ordinary  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis,  thus  becomes  a negligible  quantity  when  tubercle  infection  is  grafted  on 
a silicosis.  This  fact,  by  reducing  the  margin  of  error,  tends  to  make  acceptable  the  classifi- 
cation of  tuberculous  or  nontuberculous  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the 
sputum. 

However,  this  consideration,  while  helping  to  illuminate  the  status  of  tubercle  infec- 
tion in  miners’  consumption,  should  not  allow  such  infection  to  overshadow  the  importance 
of  rock  dust.  Tubercle  infection  is  secondary  in  producing  disability,  though  it  may  hasten 
death,  the  silicosis  being  the  primary  factor  and  sufficient  to  produce  these  results  without 
the  aid  of  infection. 

TABULATION  OF  RESULTS  OF  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

There  were  720  miners  examined ; of  these  433  had  miners’  consumption,  103  also  having 
tubercle  bacilli  in  their  sputum.  There  were  43  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  was  doubtful, 
26  who  were  suffering  from  miscellaneous  nonpulmonary  diseases,  and  39  who  had  an  un- 
complicated tuberculosis.  None  of  these  last  three  groups  are  included  in  the  above. 
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Miners*  Consumption,  First  Stage.— Number  of  patients,  120;  average  age,  31; 
married,  84;  single,  36. 

Ages,  by  10-year  groups: 

Under  20 2 30  to  39 48  50  to  59 7 

20  to  29 45  40  to  49 10‘ 


Ages  under  21,  at  which  mining  commenced: 


At  12  years 
At  13  years 
At  14  years 
At  15  years 


2 At  16  years 
| At  17  years 
q At  18  years. 
At  19  years 


7 At  20  years 16 

Total  (57.5  per  cent)..  69 
9 


The  remainder  commenced  mining  when  over  20  years  of  age.  In  this  and  similar 
tables,  ages  under  16  usually  indicate  miners  who  began  their  underground  work  in  coal 


mines. 

The  average  number  of  years  that  the  men  in  this  group  had  worked  underground  (at 
all  kinds  of  mining,  including  coal)  was  10,  while  the  average  number  of  years’  work  in  sheet- 
ground  (hard  rock)  was,  for  88  men,  5.3  years.  Sixteen  men  had  been  working  in  the  sheet- 
ground  mines  of  Jasper  county  less  than  a year;  of  these,  5 had  silicosis  and  6 a'nthracosis 
on  arrival,  contracted  in  other  mining  camps.  In  this  investigation  the  migration  of  miners 
was  a negligible  factor.  In  most  mining  camps  there  is  a considerable  annual  migration, 
but  in  the  Joplin  district  the  miners  are  natives  and  previous  to  1915  outsiders  had  not 
come  in  any  large  number.  The  mining  other  than  sheet-ground  in  these  tables  was  usually 
“soft-ground”  mining  in  the  same  district  and  in  Southeastern  Missouri.  Six  men  showed 
symptoms  of  rock-dust  injury  to  the  lungs,  with  a history  of  less  than  one  year’s  exposure. 
Fifty-one  men  averaged  4.5  years  on  machine  drills  and  47  men  3.4  years  shoveling.  One 
man  contracted  miners’  consumption  during  25  years  of  millwork  from  exposure  to  dust 
set  free  by  the  crushers. 

Of  the  120  men,  115  appeared  healthy  and  5 looked  sick.  Following  is  a tabulation 
of  the  various  symptoms  of  the  group: 


Diminished  expansion  (noticeable  to  pa- 


tient)   40 

Loss  of  weight 25 

Hemorrhages  (3.3  per  cent) 4 

Night  sweats 2 

Pain  in  chest 79 


Front  upper  half,  one  side 1 

Front  upper  half,  two  sides 9 

Back,  lower  half,  one  side 6 

Back,  lower  half,  two  sides 7 

Front  and  back,  one  side 16 

Various 40 


DURATION  OF  DYPSNEA. 


All  of  the  group  had  dyspnea  on  exertion,  either  mild  or  moderate  in  degree.  The 
relationship  of  dyspnea  to  cough  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Dyspnea  without  cough 29  Cough  occurring  before  dyspnea 8 

Dyspnea  occurring  before  cough 48  Doubtful 19 

Dyspnea  beginning  at  same  time  as 
cough 11 


The  duration  of  dyspnea  previous  to  examination  was: 


1 month 

5 

8 months 

1 

4 years 

5 

2 months 

4 

1 year 

22 

5 years 

6 

3 months 

5 

1^2  years 

1 

8 years 

1 

5 months 

1 

2 years 

15 

Doubtful 

19 

6 months 

10 

3 years 

20 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  only  8 cases  was  there  a history  of  cough  ante- 
dating dyspnea;  also  to  the  wide  variation  in  the  previous  duration  of  dyspnea.  The  only 
information  on  the  subject  was  that  obtained  by  questioning  the  patient;  and  as  the  aver- 
age laboring  man  is  not  apt  to  pay  much  attention  to  symptoms  until  they  are  fairly  trouble- 
some, it  is  probable  that  the  actual  duration  of  dyspnea  was  usually  longer  than  recorded. 
This  last  table  is  given  mostly  as  a matter  of  interest;  the  duration  of  symptoms  previous  to 
examination,  based  on  the  statements  of  the  patients  themselves,  is  too  inaccurate  to  be 
valuable  for  statistics.  Rather  must  the  stages  of  miners’  consumption  and  the  degree  of 
disability  be  contrasted  with  the  number  of  years’  exposure  to  rock  dust  to  establish  the 
duration  of  the  silicosis. 

The  amount  of  sputum  was  considerable  in  14  cases,  moderate  in  12,  and  little  or  none 
for  the  other  94. 

The  blood  pressure  for  the  group  averaged  93-122,  taken  by  the  auscultatory  method. 
The  following  abnormalities  were  noted: 

High  systolic  pressure,  150  or  over 2 High  diastolic  pressure,  110  or  over.  ...  10 

Low  systolic  pressure,  100  or  less 5 Low  pulse  pressure,  20  or  less 11 

There  are  8 duplicates  in  the  above,  making  a total  of  20  abnormal  blood  pressures. 
Nothing  observed  in  these  blood-pressure  records  could  be  considered  as  diagnostic  for 
the  group. 
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physical  signs  on  examination.  Weakened  breath 


Of  the  120,  81  had  no  appreciable 
sounds  were  noted  in  35,  as  follows: 


Over  all 7 

Over  all,  more  marked  one  side 2 

Over  one  side 6 

Over  one  side  and  half  the  other 2 

Over  all  behind 5 


Over  one  side  behind 1 

Over  upper  half,  one  side 5 

Over  upper  half,  one  side  behind 4 

Over  one  base 3 


CASES  OF  EIGHT  MINERS. 

Dry,  sonorous  rales  were  noted  in  5 and  moist  rales  in  one.  The  paucity  of  physical 
signs  in  this  group  is  apparent.  One  hundred  and  eighteen  of  the  120  were  working  at  the 
time  of  examination  or  until  sometime  within  the  previous  six  months. 

There  were  8 miners  in  the  first  stage  of  miners’  consumption  with  tubercle  bacilli  in 
their  sputum,  not  enough  for  a satisfactory  comparison  with  the  nontuberculous  group. 
The  average  age  for  the  8 was  28,  and  all  but  one  were  married.  Ages  by  10-year  groups 
were:  20  to  29,  5;  30  to  39,  2;  40  to  49,  1. 

Ages,  under  21,  at  which  mining  commenced:  At  13  years,  1;  at  15  years,  1;  at  16 

years,  1;  at  17  years,  1;  at  19  years,  1;  total  (62.5  per  cent),  5. 

The  average  number  of  years  these  men  had  been  mining  was  7.7  and  the  average  for 
sheet-ground  (hard  rock)  mining  was  4.6  years.  Four  men  had  averaged  3.2  years  on  ma- 
chine drills  and  three  had  averaged  2.6  years  shoveling;  one  man  had  worked  less  than  a 
year  in  sheet-ground. 

All  of  the  eight  looked  healthy:  their  symptons  were  as  follows; 

Diminished  expansion 4 Nightsweats 0 

Loss  of  weight 0 Pain  in  chest 4 

Hemorrhages 0 


Cough  was  absent  in  four  and  the  duration  of  their  dyspnea  was: 


3 weeks 1 3 years 2 

9 months 1 Doubtful . 2 

2 years 2 


The  amount  of  sputum  was  moderate  in  one  and  very  little  in  the  other  seven. 

The  blood  pressure  for  the  group  averaged  90-117,  with  the  following  abnormalities: 


High  systolic  pressure,  over  150 1 

Low  systolic  pressure,  less  than  100 1 

Low  pulse  pressure,  less  than  20 1 


Of  the  eight,  three  had  no  physical  signs  on  examination,  four  presented  weakened 
breath  sounds,  with  diminished  vocal  resonance  in  one  case,  and  one  had  moderate  moist 
rales  at  an  apex. 

All  were  working  at  the  time  of  examination  and  said  they  felt  well.  Comparison  be- 
tween the  two  groups  does  not  give  much  information  except  that  the  difference  in  the  blood 
pressure,  5 points  lower  for  the  tuberculous  group,  is  suggestive.  Contrasting  these  eight 
cases  with  what  we  would  expect  to  find  in  a similar  number  with  ordinary  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis having  tubercle  bacilli  in  their  sputum  and  an  evident  dyspnea,  the  difference  between 
the  two  types  of  tubercle  infection  is  apparent.  None  of  these  eight  had  evidence  of  mixed 
infection,  which  probably  accounts  for  their  apparently  good  condition  aside  from  dyspnea. 

Miners’  consumption,  second  stage:  Number  of  patients,  142;  average  age,  32.7;  mar- 
ried, 112;  single,  30.  Ages  by  10-year  groups:  20  to  29,  55;  30  to  39,  63;  40  to  49,  18;  50 

to  59,  5. 

Ages,  under  21,  at  which  mining  commenced: 


At  10  years 1 

At  12  years 4 

At  13  years 2 

At  14  years 6 


At  15  years 16 

At  16  years 15 

At  17  years 6 

At  18  years 6 


At  19  years 11 

At  20  years 12 


Total  (55.6  per  cent). . 79 


LENGTH  OF  UNDERGROUND  WORK. 


The  average  number  of  years  that  the  men  of  this  group  had  worked  underground  was 
11.6.  One  hundred  and  thirty  men  averaged  6.7  years  in  the  sheet  ground,  9 had 
w.orked  in  sheet  ground  less  than  a year,  1 had  done  only  hoisting,  and  2 had  done  only 
* millwork.  Seventy-eight  men  averaged  4.3  years  on  machine  drills,  and  71  averaged  4.1 
year  shoveling. 

Of  the  142  in  the  second  stage,  5 looked  sick  and  the  rest  appeared  healthy.  Their  symp- 
stoms  are  tabulated  as  follows: 


Diminished  expansion 93 

Loss  of  weight 86 

Hemorrhages  (10.5  per  cent) 15 

Night  sweats 18 

Occasional 14 

Frequent 4 

Dubious  history  of  former  night  sweats.  18 


Pain  in  chest Ill 

Over  all 2 

Over  all  behind 1 

Over  one  side 25 

Over  both  bases 5 

Over  one  base 9 

Various 69 
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Cough  was  absent  in  10,  occasional  in  48,  the  remainder  having  more  or  less  constant 
morning  and  evening  cough;  in  10  cases  cough  antedated  dyspnea.  The  duration  of  their 
dyspnea,  which  varied  from  moderate  to  moderately  severe,  was: 


3 weeks 

1 

8 months 

1 

5 years 

10 

1 month 

1 

9 months 

2 

6 years 

3 

3 months 

7 

1 year 

26 

7 years 

1 

4 months 

3 

2 years 

28 

8 years 

2 

5 months 

3 

3 years 

16 

10  years 

3 

6 months 

10 

4 years 

7 

Doubtful 

17 

7 months 1 

The  amount  of  sputum  was  moderate  in  37,  considerable  in  35,  and  little  or  none  in  the 
remaining  70. 

The  blood  pressure  in  132  cases  averaged  91-118,  four  points  lower  than  in  the  first 
stage.  Abnormalities  were  noted  as  follows: 

High  systolic  pressure,  150  or  over 1 Low  pulse  pressure,  20  or  less 4 

Low  systolic  pressure,  100  or  less 8 

High  diastolic  pressure,  110  or  over.  ...  11  24 


Of  the  142,  36  had  no  appreciable  physical  signs.  Weakened  breath  sounds  were  pres- 
ent in  66,  as  follows: 


Over  all 32 

Over  one  side 11 

Over  upper  half,  both  sides 3 

Over  upper  half,  one  side 2 


Over  all  behind 9 

Over  both  bases 5 

Over  one  base 5 

Over  apices 1 


MORE  SYMPTOMS  OF  THE  AFFLICTED. 


Nine  presented  diminished  vocal  resonance,  in  seven  instances  over  areas  of  weakened 
breath  sounds.  Although  72  had  a moderate  or  a considerable  amount  of  sputum,  moist 
rales  were  present  in  only  16,  as  follows: 

Overall . 1 Over  upper  half 7 

Over  one  side 1 Over  lower  half 7 


Dry  rales  of  various  types  were  present  m 14. 

Of  these  142  men,  133  were  working  at  the  time  of  examination  or  until  within  the  pre- 
vious six  months. 

There  were  22  miners  in  the  second  stage  who  also  had  tubercle  bacilli  in  their  sputum. 


The  average  age  was  31.3;  17 
Ages  by  10-year  groups: 


Under  20. 1 

20  to  29 13 

Ages,  under  21,  at  which 

At  11  years 1 

At  13  years 1 

At  15  years 1 

At  16  years 1 


were  married  and  5 were  single. 


30  to  39 4 

40  to  49 3 

mining  commenced: 

At  17  years 2 

At  18  years 3 

At  19  years 3 


50  to  59 1 

At  20  years 1 

Total  (59  per  cent) ...  13 


The  average  number  of  years  the  men  in  this  group  had  been  mining  was  11.4,  20  men 
had  averaged  5.6  years  in  sheet-ground,  and  2 had  worked  in  sheet-ground  less  than  one 
year.  On  machine  drills  in  sheet-ground,  13  men  averaged  4.6  years,  while  9 men  shoveling 
averaged  3.3  years. 

Of  the  22  only  one  looked  sick;  their  symptoms  were: 


Diminished  expansion 16 

Loss  of  weight 10 

Hemorrhages 1 

Nights  weats 1 

Pain  in  chest 15 


Over  front 2 

Over  one  side 5 

Over  one  base 3 

V arious 5 


Cough  was  absent  in  one,  and  in  5 preceded  dyspnea.  The  duration  of  dyspnea  was: 


2 weeks 1 

3 weeks 1 

3 months 1 

4 months 3 

6 months 1 


7 months 1 

8 months 1 

1 year 2 

2 years 2 

3 years 1 


4 years 1 

5 years 2 

10  years 1 

Doubtful 4 


The  amount  of  sputum  was  considerable  in  12  cases,  moderate  in  5,  and  very  little  in 
5.  The  blood  pressure  for  the  group  averaged  94-123;  2 men  were  unusually  large  with 
blood  pressure  over  150,  which  raised  the  average  in  such  a small  number  of  patients  con- 
siderably. Leaving  out  these  two  high  pressures,  the  average  was  the  same  as  for  the  non- 
tuberculous  group,  91-118. 

Physical  signs  were  absent  in  one,  12  presented  weakened  breath  sounds,  3 had  moist 
rales,  and  5 various  dry  rales. 

All  of  the  22  were  working  at  the  time  of  examination;  comparison  of  this  group  with 
the  nontuberculous  in  the  same  stage  of  silicosis  fails  to  show  any  important  points  of  dif- 
ference; the  symptoms  and  signs  are  a little  more  pronounced. 
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THIRD  STAGE  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 


Miners’  consumption,  third  stage:  Number  of  patients,  68;  average  age,  37.8;  married, 

58;  single,  10.  Ages,  by  10-year  groups: 


20  to  29 

40  to  49 

. 19 

60  to  69 

1 

30  to  39 

25 

50  to  59 

Ages,  under  21, 

at  which  mining  commenced: 

At  10  years 

1 

At  16  years 

6 

At  20  years 

5 

At  12  years 

2 

At  17  years 

2 

— 

At  14  years 

4 

At  18  years 

4 

Total  (60.2  per  cent) . 

41 

At  15  years 

7 

At  19  years 

10 

The  average  number  of  years  the  men  in  this  group  had  been  mining  was  15.9,  with  an 
average  of  8 years  in  sheet-ground.  One  had  worked  in  sheet-ground  less  than  one  year, 
having  probably  contracted  silicosis  before  coming  to  Southwestern  Missouri,  3 had  not 
worked  underground,  2 having  done  millwork,  and  one  having  run  a hoist.  On  machine 
drills  in  sheet-ground,  47  men  averaged  6.3  years,  and  23  men  averaged  5 years  shoveling. 

Of  the  68  men,  21  looked  sick.  Their  symptoms  were: 


Diminished  expansion 

Loss  of  weight 

Hemorrhages  (20.5  per  cent) 

Night  sweats 

Occasional 

Frequent 

Dubious  history  of  former  night  sweats. 


56 

51 

15 

15 

10 

5 

14 


Pain  in  chest 

Over  one  side.  . 
Over  one  base . . 
Over  both  bases 
Over  one  apex. . 
Over  all  front . . 
Y arious 


50 

14 

6 

3 

1 

13 

13 


Cough  was  absent  in  3 cases  and  antedated  dyspnea  in  8.  The  duration  of  dyspnea  was: 

3 months 1 1 year 13  6 years 2 

4 months 2 2 years 19  7 years 1 

6 months 3 3 years 7 8 years 2 

8 months 1 4 years 8 10  years 1 

10  months 3 5 years 2 Doubtful 3 

As  mentioned  before,  the  duration  of  dyspnea  is  somewhat  uncertain  and  where  given 
in  terms  of  months  in  this  table  probably  indicates  the  duration  of  severe  dyspnea;  also  it 
was  usually  impossible  to  get  accurate  histories  of  symptoms  dating  back  several  years. 

The  amount  of  sputum  was  unusually  large  in  5,  considerable  in  23,  moderate  in  13, 
and  little  or  none  in  27  cases. 

The  blood  pressures  for  the  group  averaged  36-111,  7 points  lower  than  for  the  second 
stage  and  11  points  lower  than  for  the  first.  The  following  abnormalities  were  noted: 

High  systolic  pressure,  150  or  over 1 High  diastolic  pressure,  110  or  over.  ...  2 

Low  systolic  pressure,  100  or  less 21  Low  pulse  pressure,  20  or  less 18 

There  are  11  duplicates  in  the  last  item,  leaving  31  abnormal  pressures. 

Of  the  68,  7 had  no  appreciable  physical  signs.  Abnormal  breath  sounds  were  noted 
as  follows: 


Weakened  breath  sounds 14  Bronchial  breathing 

Weakened  breath  sounds,  with  a variety  Bronchial  breathing,  with  exaggerated 

of  adventitious  sounds 5 breath  sounds 

Harsh  and  exaggerated  breath  sounds . . 5 


Moist  rales  were  noted  in  25  cases,  as  follows: 


Scattered  over  all 

Over  all  one  side 

Over  front,  one  side 

Over  apex  and  upper  half  other  side.  . . . 
Over  upper  half,  one  side 


3 Over  upper  half,  both  sides . 

3 Over  upper  half,  behind .... 

1 Over  one  base 

3 Midscapular  region,  one  side 

4 


4 

3 


4 
1 

5 
1 


Sonorous  and  sibilant  rales  were  present  in  5. 


MORE  MARRIED  MINERS  AFFECTED  THAN  SINGLE  ONES. 

Of  the  68,  46  were  working  at  the  time  of  examination  or  until  within  the  previous  six 
months. 

There  were  73  cases  of  miners’  consumption  in  the  third  stage  with  a tuberculous  in- 
fection. The  average  age  was  36.3;  62  were  married  and  11  single. 

Ages,  by  10-year  groups:  20  to  29,  15;  30  to  39,  31;  40  to  49,  20;  50  to  59,  7. 

Ages,  under  21,  at  which  mining  commenced: 

At  12  years 1 At  16  years 3 At  20  years 6 

At  13  years 1 At  17  years 6 

At  14  years 2 At  18  years 7 Total  (47.9  per  cent).  36 

At  15  years 4 At  19  years 6 

The  average  number  of  years  that  these  men  had  been  mining  was  14,  and  the  average 
for  sheet-ground  mining  was  7.7.  On  machine  drills,  50  averaged  6 years  and  33  averaged 
4.2  years  shovelling. 

Of  the  73,  30  appeared  sick;  symptons  for  the^group^were : 
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Diminished  expansion 

Loss  of  weight 

Hemorrhages  (30  per  cent) 

Night  sweats 

Occasional 

Frequent 

Dubious  history  of  former  night  sweats . 


65  Pain  in  chest 

59  Over  one  side.  * 

21  Over  upper  half  of  chest 

21  Over  one  base 

14  Over  both  bases 

7 Various 

11 


55 

15 

4 

8 

3 

25 


The  sputum  was  unusually  large  in  amount  in  16,  considerable  in  19,  and  moderate  in 
18  cases;  9 had  very  little  sputum. 

The  duration  of  dyspnea  for  this  group  was: 


2 months 1 

3 months 2 

4 months 3 

5 months 1 

6 months 4 


1 year 13 

2 years 10 

3 years 16 

4 years 5 


5 years 3 

6 years . 1 

7 years 1 

Doubtful 12 


The  blood  pressures  for  the  group  average  84-109,  2 points  lower  than  for  the  nontuber- 
culous  in  the  same  stage.  The  following  abnormalities  were  noted: 

High  systolic  pressure,  150  or  over 1 High  diastolic  pressure,  110  or  over.  ...  6 

Low  systolic  pressure,  100  or  less 23  Low  pulse  pressure,  20  or  less 28 


There  were  two  duplicates  in  the  last  item,  making  a total  of  56  abnormal  pressures. 
Physical  signs  were  noted  in  this  group  as  follows: 


Weakened  breath  sounds 20 

Harsh  and  exaggerated  breath  sounds . . 3 

Bronchial  breathing 2 

D minished  vocal  resonance 2 

Dry  rales  of  various  types 10 

Moist  rales 31 

Over  all 2 

Over  one  side 7 

Over  one  side  and  upper  half  of  other  4 
Over  one  side  and  front  of  other 1 


Over  one  side  in  front 2 

Over  one  side  behind 1 

Over  upper  half,  one  side 3 

Over  upper  half,  behind  both  sides ...  1 

Over  lower  half,  both  sides 1 

Over  lower  half,  one  side 4 

Over  one  base 1 

Over  one  base  and  one  side  behind ...  1 

Various  patches 3 


It  will  be  noted  that  while  63  had  sputum  in  amounts  from  moderate  to  very  copious, 
only  31  had  moist  rales.  Of  the  73,  48  were  working  at  the  time  of  examination  or  until 
within  the  previous  six  months. 

For  comparison  the  following  tables  are  given,  relating  to  the  men  who,  on  examina- 
tion, were  apparently  well.  There  were  179  such  (out  of  720),  the  average  age  being  31.6: 


Ages,  Under  21,  at  Which  Mining  Commenced. 


At  10  years 1 

At  12  years 4 

At  13  years 5 

At  14  years 6 


At  15  years 13 

At  16  years 12 

At  17  years 7 

At  18  years 16 


At  19  years 9 

At  20  years 8 


Total  (45.2  per  cent).  81 


The  average  number  of  years  these  men  had  mined  was  11,  while  the  average  for  sheet- 
ground  minging  was  3.9.  Fifty-eight  had  worked  in  sheet-ground  less  than  one  year,  66 
between  1 and  5 years,  and  55  men  over  5 years,  as  follows: 


5 years 12 

6 years 7 

7 years 3 

8 years 2 


9 years 5 

10  years 10 

11  years 5 

12  years 5 


13  years 1 

14  years 2 

15  years 1 

16  years 2 


The  121  men  in  the  last  two  groups  (those  who  had  worked  in  sheet-ground  more  than 
one  year)  averaged  5.7  years  in  sheet- ground. 

The  blood  pressures  for  the  well  group  averaged  95-124,  with  the  following  abnor- 
malities: 


High  systolic  pressure,  150  or  over 8 

Low  systolic  pressure,  100  or  less 2 

High  diastolic  pressure,  110  or  over.  ...  17 


Low  pulse  pressure,  20  or  less 2 

33 


SUMMARY  OF  PRECEDING  TABLES. 

A summary  of  the  foregoing  tables  shows  a regular  progression  in  the  number  (per- 
centage) and  intensity  of  both  symptoms  and  signs,  from  the  first  stage  to  the  third  stage 
and  as  between  the  nontuberculous  and  the  tuberculous  in  each  stage.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  average  number  of  years’  work  in  sheet-ground:  For  the  first  stage  group,  5.3;  for 

the  second  stage  group,  6.7;  and  for  the  third  stage  group,  8 and  7.7,  respectively,  while 
the  average  for  the  well  men  was  3.9.  Five  years’  steady  work  with  exposure  to  flint  dust 
is  fairly  certain  to  find  the  miner  in  at  least  the  first  stage  of  silicosis;  the  difference  in  the 
degree  of  dustiness  in  various  mines  and  the  steadiness  of  work  will  largely  account  for  indi- 
vidual differences  in  duration  of  disease.  The  figures  relative  to  drilling  and  shoveling  are 
not  very  instructive,  as  the  majority  of  men  have  done  both,  often  alternating  one  with 
the  other. 
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The  increasing  number  of  cases  with  a moderate  or  large  amount  of  sputum  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third  stages  and  the  majority  of  tuberculous  infections  in  the  third  stage  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  increased  tendency  to  infection  that  accompanies  the  progress  of  silicosis. 

The  blood-pressure  records  show  nothing  that  could  be  called  distinctive  of  miners’ 
consumption,  only  a gradual  fall  accompanying  the  loss  of  vitality;  the  abnormal  blood  pres- 
sures of  the  well  men  are  nearly  all  high  and  those  of  the  sick  men  mostly  low. 

The  number  of  miners  who  commenced  to  work  underground  before  21  years  of  age 
is  noteworthy,  more  than  half  in  nearly  every  group.  While  hard  work  at  an  early  age 
necessarily  often  undermines  the  vitality,  the  percentage  under  21  among  the  well  men 
would  indicate  that  immaturity  has  little  to  do  with  the  incidence  of  miners’  consumption, 
though  contributing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  these  cases  break  down. 

While  the  foregoing  tables  indicate  that  60  per  cent  of  those  examined  had  miners' 
consumption,  the  actual  prevalence  of  this  disease  is,  of  course,  less.  The  total  number 
examined  represents  about  one-fourth  of  the  number  of  men  working  in  the  sheet-ground 
mines  previous  to  1915.  On  this  basis,  15  per  cent  of  all  hard-rock  miners  in  the  Joplin  dis- 
trict had  silicosis,  but  the  writer  believes,  largely  on  impressions  gained  in  house-to-house 
visiting,  that  the  total  incidence  is  at  least  twice  as  great.  The  boom  in  zinc  mining  since 
the  start  of  the  European  war  has  resulted  in  a large  number  of  outsiders  coming  into  the 
Joplin  district,  and  at  present  (January,  1916)  it  is  probable  that  there  are  more  than  twice 
as  many  miners  employed  there  as  formerly,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  figure  the  extent  of 
disease  among  this  number,  most  of  the  newcomers  being  miners  from  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

ANALYSIS  OF  FACTS  BEARING  ON  DEATHS. 

In  a series  of  house-to-house  visits  there  was  obtained  a history  of  198  deaths  from 
miners’  consumption,  occurring  in  130  famines  out  of  a total  of  480  families  visited.  The 
average  age  at  death  of  these  198  was  36.7.  Their  ages,  by  10-year  groups,  were:  20  to 
29,  52;  30  to  39,  72;  40  to  49,  52;  50  to  59,  18;  60  to  69,  4. 

As  the  only  source  of  information  lay  in  statements  of  surviving  members  of  the  family, 
no  reliable  information  could  be  obtained  as  to  the  length  of  illness  or  duration  of  disability. 
Several  families  gave  notable  histories:  Mrs.  C.  lost  two  husbands,  aged  32  and  48,  one 

son,  aged  28,  and  one  son-in-law,  aged  34;  Mrs.  L . lost  four  brothers,  aged  40,  42,  44,  and 
40;  Mrs.  T.  lost  two  brothers,  aged  30  and  28,  a half  brother  aged  30,  a husband  aged  29, 
and  a brother-in-law  aged  28.  The  following  table  gives  a record  of  28  cases  of  miners’ 
consumption  who  died  after  they  were  examined  by  the  writer: 


Age. 

Num- 

ber 

of 

years 

min- 

ing. 

Num- 
ber of 
years 
in 

sheet- 

ground. 

Duration  of 
symptoms 
previous  to 
examination. 

Date  of 
examination. 

Date  of  death. 

Duration  of 
disability 
previous  to 
death. 

Remarks. 

35 

17 

6 

1 year 

Aug.  5,  1915 .. . 

January,  1916 

5 months 

These  six  cases 

45 

16 

4 

3 years 

Aug.  31,  1915 

November,  1915 

6 months 

were  i n the 

39 

17 

12 

1 year 

Sept.  4,1915 

December,  1915 

11  months. . . . 

third  state  of 

43 

14 

9 

8 months .... 

Oct.  5,1915... 

November,  1915 

7 months 

miners’  c o n- 

30 

14 

7 

3 years 

Nov.  22,  1915. . . 

December,  1915 

11  months. . . . 

sumption  when 

48 

20 

11 

4 years .... 

Dec.  9,1915 

....  do 

3 years 

examined. 

39 

16 

10 

5 years . 

Mav  8,  1915 . . . 

August,  1915  .. . . 

. . . .do 

42 

20 

12 

3 years 

May  27,  1915 

July,  1915 

2 years 

41 

8 

8 

6 years . . . 

....  do 

August,  1915 

10  months .... 

50 

17 

8 

? years . . . 

June  1,  1915 ... . 

September,  1915 

22  months .... 

40 

20 

6 

3 years 

. . do  ... 

November,  1915 

2 years 

31 

10 

10 

? years 

June  5,  1915 

. . . .do 

1 1 months .... 

50 

7 

7 

...  do 

June  8, 1915 

July,  1915 

1 year 

All  t h e s e 22 

34 

15 

10 

4 months . . 

June  9,  1915 

August,  1915 

3 months 

cases  were  i n 

25 

10 

10 

3 weeks 

May  15,  1915 

January,  1916 

? months 

the  third  stage 

31 

13 

11 

6 months 

May  21,  1915 

February,  1916 

8 months .... 

of  m i n e r s ’ 

32 

12 

11 

do 

June  1,  1915 

January,  1916 

7 months 

consumption 

25 

3 

3 

2 years 

June  16,  1915 

March,  1916 

9 months 

when  exam- 

33 

15 

12 

3 months.  . . 

July  16,1915 

October,  1915 

6 months 

ined  and  all 

46 

26 

9 

3 years. 

July  20,  1916 

February,  1916 

14  months .... 

had  tubercle 

40 

7 

7 

10  months. . . . 

Aug.  16,  1915 

August,  1915 

1 year 

bacilli  in  their 

27 

14 

14 

1 year  . . 

Aug.  25,  1915.  . 

February,  1916 

4 months 

sputum. 

30 

10 

10 

? years 

Aug.  27,  1915.  . 

March,  1916 

6 months 

37 

17 

8 

1 year 

Aug.  31,  1915  . 

December,  1915 

....  do 

40 

15 

5 

2 years . . . 

Sept.  13,  1915 

January,  1916 

19  months. . . . 

31 

10 

\y2 

....  do  ... 

Sept.  16,  1915 

March,  1916 

1 y years 

46 

7 

7 

1 year  . 

Oct.  16,  1915 

December,  1915 

2 months 

30 

16 

13 

2 V<i  years 

Dec.  8.  1915 

...do 

1 year 

While,  as  stated  before,  the  record  of  duration  of  symptoms  is  of  questionable  value, 
the  average  of  the  number  of  years  in  sheet-ground,  in  the  foregoing  table  8.6,  plus  the  aver- 
age duration  of  total  disability,  one  year,  gives  us  9.6  years,  which  may  be  taken  as  the 
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average  expectancy  of  life  in  a miner  with  silicosis,  dating  from  the  time  he  commenced 
hard-rock  mining.  These  figures  apply  to  the  Joplin  district.  It  is  possible  that  the  experi- 
ence of  other  mining  districts  in  the  United  States  may  differ  in  this  respect. 

The  figure  8.6  is  in  accord  with  the  average  number  of  years  in  sheet-ground  for  men 
in  the  third  stage — 8 and  7.7%  The  mimber  of  years  mining  in  sheet-ground,  as  expressed 
in  figures,  includes  the  period  of  partial  disability,  as  few  men,  when  partially  disabled,  seek 
work  outside  of  the  mines.  We  may  safely  conclude,  then,  that  the  average  case  of  miners’ 
consumption  dies  within  10  years  of  beginning  exposure  to  silicious  dust. 

RELATION  OF  MINERS’  CONSUMPTION  TO  LIVING  CONDITIONS  AND  TO 
TUBERCULOSIS  INFECTION. 

While  the  cause  of  miners’  consumption  is  found  entirely  in  the  underground  work  of 
the  miners,  yet  the  poor  and  often  wretched  conditions  under  which  so  many  of  them  live, 
and  the  presence  of  tuberculous  foci  all  combined  to  reduce  their  vitality  and  resistance, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  directly  to  increase  their  chances  of  tuberculous  infection  on  the  other. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  report  of  the  Miners’  Phthisis  Committee,*  is  illu- 
minating: 

* * * In  1902-3  a large  number  of  our  cases  appeared  to  progress  to  a fatal  issue  with- 
out clinical  or  bacteriological  evidence  of  a superadded  tuberculous  infection.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  tuberculosis  is  certainly  found  in  a large  majority  of  cases  in  the  terminal 
stage  of  the  disease.  There  has,  undoubtedly,  since  the  date  mentioned,  been  a distinctive 
alteration  in  the  predominant  clinical  type  of  the  disease. 

We  have  no  data  of  the  status  of  sffairs  in  the  earlier  days  of  mining  in  Southwestern 
Missouri,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  has  been  a similar  progress  of  events 
there.  In  other  words,  as  the  country  has  become  more  and  more  settled,  and  as  foci  of 
tuberculous  infection  have  become  more  widespread,  the  chances  for  any  given  case  of  miners’ 
consumption  to  remain  uninfected  is  less  and  less;  at  present,  owing  largely  to  the  unhygienic 
living  conditions  and  the  carelessness  of  the  miners  themselves,  we  have  the  results  set  forth 
in  the  tables  above,  namely,  a preponderance  of  tuberculous  infection  in  the  third  stage, 
and  with  such  infection  almost  inevitable  before  death. 

As  far  as  housing  is  concerned,  the  danger  lies  in  the  crowding  and  intimate  contact  of 
members  of  the  family.  Small  three  and  four-room  shacks  are  very  common;  and  aside 
from  any  question  of  ventilation  or  hygienic  precautions  on  the  part  of  the  tuberculous, 
such  intimate  contact  is  sufficient  to  insure  the  spread  of  tuberculous  infection  among  both 
the  miners  and  their  children. 

There  has  not  been  observed  among  the  women  in  miners’  families  much  tuberculous 
infection  which  could  be  charged  to  infection  among  the  men.  Missouri  was  included  in 
the  registration  area  too  recently  for  its  vital  statistics  to  be  of  much  value  on  such  a point, 
but  the  general  opinion  of  doctors,  nurses  and  others  who  come  into  contact  with  the  people 
is  as  stated.  While  this  opinion  probably  underestimates  the  real  condition  of  affairs,  the 
short  period  during  which  many  cases  of  miners’  consumption  emit  tubercle  bacilli  before 
their  death  would  seem  to  explain  this  apparent  lack  of  infection  of  the  wives.  However, 
this  danger,  while  it  may  be  minimal  for  adults,  is  a serious  matter  as  far  as  children  are 
concerned.  In  order  to  arrive  at  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  tuberculous  infection  among 
children,  an  examination  of  school  children,  to  the  number  of  2,506,  was  made  in  the  town 
of  X,  in  the  sheet-ground  district.  Attention  was  paid  to  those  under  weight  or  too  slender 
for  their  height,  or  otherwise  undersized.  The  following  table  shows  the  results: 


WEIGHT  OF  CHILDREN  EXPOSED  TO  INFECTION. 


Ages. 

Num- 

ber. 

Under 
size  or 
weight. 

Per 

cent. 

Ages. 

Num- 

ber. 

Under 
size  or 
weight. 

Per 

cent. 

Under  10 — 

Girls,  miners 

221 

25 

11.3 

Boys,  miners 

299 

38 

12.7 

Girls,  nonminers. . . 

333 

34 

10.2 

Boys,  nonminers.  . 

317 

49 

15.4 

Over  15 — - 

Girls,  miners 

274 

25 

9.1 

Boys,  miners 

23 

4 

17.3 

Girls,  nonminers. . . 

297 

18 

.6 

Boys,  non  miners.  . 

83 

4 

4.8 

10  to  15 — 

Girls,  miners 

31 

1 

3.2 

Boys,  miners 

272 

72 

26.4 

Girls,  nonminers. . . 

117 

1 

.8 

Boys,  nonminers . . 

239 

52 

21.7 

For  comparison,  the  children  were  divided  into  those  of  miners’  families  and  those  of 
nonminers’  families.  It  was  possible  to  secure  only  64  of  the  above  for  thorough  physical 
examination;  this  showed  14  of  the  64  to  be  tuberculous  and  10  probably  tuberculous;  these 
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24  were  almost  all  miners’  children,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  father  had  suffered 
from  miners’  consumption  or  had  possibly  died  of  it. 

While  these  data  may  not  indicate  very  much  tuberculous  infection  of  miners’  children, 
yet  we  can  logically  expect,  unless  precautions  are  taken,  that  tuberculous  infection  will 
become  more  and  more  menacing  to  public  health  in  the  Joplin  district.  This  implies  in- 
creased danger  to  adults  and  to  children,  with  tuberculous  infection  in  miners’  consumption 
occurring  more  frequently  in  the  first  and  second  stages  and  earlier  in  the  third  stage,  and 
consequently  directly  affecting  the  safety  of  the  children. 

There  becomes  apparent,  therefore,  as  a matter  of  paramount  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  the  community,  a necessity  of  educating  the  miner  to  guard  against  the  possible  spread 
of  infection,  and  of  controlling  children  by  medical  inspection  in  the  schools  and  by  adequate 
visiting-nurse  service,  with  facilities  for  examining  children,  especially  of  known  consump- 
tive parents.  As  the  writer  has  had  occasion  to  point  out  elsewhere,  miners’  consumption 
should  be  treated  with  the  same  hygienic  precautions  as  is  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  as  there 
is  no  telling  in  any  given  case  when  infection  may  take  place  and  tubercle  bacilli  appear  in 
the  sputum. 


STATE  PHILANTHROPIC  ECONOMICS;  OLD  AGE 
PENSIONS;  GENERAL  WELFARE  WORK. 

The  strides  civilization  is  making  toward  the  epoch  when  perfection  will  hold  sway 
everywhere,  a period  which  can  well  be  called  the  millennium,  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
progressive  welfare  legislation  which  has  been  enacted  in  the  last  ten  years  by  the  United 
States  and  most  of  the  48  commonwealths  of  the  country.  Less  than  half  a century  ago, 
every  attempt  to  reduce  and  limit  the  number  of  daily  hours  of  toiling  men  and  women  was 
regarded  as  an  extremely  radical  movement,  one'  closely  approaching  socialism.  But  such 
measures  were,  in  1917,  upheld  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  as  being  health,  peace 
and  safety  propositions  and,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  for  the  prosperity,  general  wel- 
fare and  progress  of  the  country.  The  same  tribunal  and  at  least  one  state  supreme  court 
has  recently  upheld  a minimum-wage  law  and  other  economic  legislation  equally  as  essential 
and  progressive. 

The  Missouri  law  which  limits  the  work  of  women  to  nine  hours  a day  and  not  more 
than  fifty-four  a week,  was  accepted  several  years  ago  by  employers  without  a legal  con- 
test, and  so  was  the  measure  regulating  child  labor,  and  those  providing  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  all  workers. 

Old  age  pensions,  allowances  for  indigent  widows  with  small  dependent  children,  the 
care  of  the  poor,  blind,  and  other  similar  state  sociology  problems,  have  received  considerable 
attention  from  Missouri  Legislatures  during  the  last  ten  years.  By  a state-wide  vote  of 
385,627  for  and  272,908  against,  at  the  general  election  of  November,  1916,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Missouri  voiced  the  sanction  of  a constitutional  amendment  authorizing  the  Legis- 
lature to  appropriate  biennially  state  revenue  funds  to  be  employed  in  reasonably  pension- 
ing the  state  blind  under  proper  restrictions  and  regulations.  The  next  General  Assembly, 
the  Forty-ninth,  during  the  session  of  1917,  set  aside  $50,000  to  be  used  in  pensioning  the 
deserving  blind  of  the  state  during  1917  and  1918,  but  the  appropriation  was  withheld, 
through  veto,  by  the  Governor  for  the  reason  that  sufficient  state  funds  were  not  available 
to  meet  the  outlay.  For  the  same  reason  the  enabling  legislation,  which  was  to  have  placed 
the  amendment  into  operation,  was  vetoed.  The  next  General  Assembly,  if  the  general 
revenue  of  the  state  is  sufficient,  can  again  enact  similar  legislation  and  the  payment  of 
blind  pensions  can  then  commence. 

The  same  Legislature  enacted  a measure  which  provides  a reasonable  monthly  allow- 
ance, payable  by  each  county  under  certain  conditions,  to  needy  mothers  having  the  custody 
and  care  of  a dependent  child  or  children,  or  any  needy  woman  about  to  become  a mother, 
the  allowance,  while  not  individually  large,  will  go  a long  way  toward  meeting  the  purpose 
for  which  the  relief  is  intended. 

PENSION  FOR  EX-CONFEDERATE  SOLDIERS. 

In  1913,  the  Forty-seventh  General  Assembly  passed  a measure  which  provides  for  the 
payment  of  $10  a month  to  every  ex-Confederate  soldier,  a citizen  of  the  state,  who  lives 
in  the  state  and  is  not  an  inmate  of  the  State  Confederate  Home  at  Higginsville,  or  any 
other  public  Confederate  home.  The  appropriation  for  the  biennial  period,  1913  and  1914, 
was  $30,000.  The  Forty-eighth  General  Assembly,  in  1915,  appropriated  $200,000  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  setting  aside  $91,000  of  the  amount  to  pay  all  back  claims,  and 
$109,000  to  cover  the  pensions  of  the  years  1915  and  1916.  The  Forty-ninth  General  As- 
sembly appropriated  $240,000  to  meet  the  deficiencies  of  1916,  and  to  pay  pensions  during 
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1917  and  1918,  but  the  Governor,  through  veto,  withheld  a good  portion  of  the  amount, 
giving  as  his  reason  for  this  action  the  following  worthy,  sound  explanation: 

“ The  Legislature  of  1913  enacted  what  is  known  as  the  Confederate  pension  bill  and  made 
an  appropriation  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  pay  these  pensions  for  1913  and  19 Ik  at  the  rate 
of  ten  dollars  per  month.  It  is  evident  that  the  Legislature  was  under  the  impression  that  there 
were  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  (125)  indigent  Confederate  soldiers  in  the  state.  The 
Legislature,  no  doubt,  intended  for  this  pension  to  apply  only  to  Confederates  who  had  enlisted 
from  Missouri;  but,  unfortunately,  this  stipulation  was  omitted  from  the  bill  and,  under  the 
present  pension  law,  Confederates  residing  in  the  state,  but  who  may  have  enlisted  from  other 
states,  are  receiving  this  pension.  This  has  grown  year  by  year  until  it  has  become  a great  drain 
on  the  state  treasury. 

“ The  Legislature  of  1915  settled  the  back  pensions  at  50  cents  on  the  dollar  and  appropri- 
ated one  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($100,000)  to  pay  the  pensions  for  1915  and  1916.  This 
amount  fell  short  of  the  full  payment  of  these  pensions  for  those  two  years  by  some  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  ($200,000)  which  has  not  been  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  of  1917.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Legislature  of  1917  has  appropriated  two  hundred  forty  thousand  dollars 
($2^0,000.00)  to  pay  the  pensions  for  1917-18.  If  both  of  these  items  are  to  be  paid — that  is 
to  say,  the  $200,000.00  back  pensions  and  the  $2^0,000.00  additional  pensions  for  the  coming 
two  years,  it  will  mean  four  hundred  forty  thousand  dollars  to  be  taken  from  the  treasury  for  this 
one  purpose;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  to 
support  the  Confederate  Home.  It  is  apparent  that  this  cannot  be  safely  done.  And,  after 
consultation  with  ex-Confederates  over  the  state^  I have  decided  to  approve  the  appropriation  for 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  back  pensions  and  the  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  for  the  support  of  the  Confederate  Home  and  veto  the  two  hundred  forty  thousand 
dollars  additional  pensions  for  the  coming  two  years.  The  next  Legislature  can,  if  in  their 
wisdom  they  consider  the  finances  of  the  state  in  condition  to  justify  the  same,  reappropriate 
this  amount." 


STATUTORY  PROVISIONS,  MISSOURI’S  BLIND. 

Besides  the  constitutional  amendment  which  provides  for  a small  monthly  pension  for 
the  deserving  blind  of  Missouri,  and  the  enabling  act  putting  the  same  into  effect,  to  be  re- 
passed  by  some  future  General  Assembly,  Missouri  has  the  following  other  statutory  provi- 
sions governing  the  care  of  the  blind: 

Commission  for  the  Blind. — The  governor  with  the  consent  of  the  senate  appoints 
five  members  who  constitute  the  Missouri  commission  for  the  blind.  The  members  of  the 
commission  serve  for  terms  of  four  years  without  pay,  but  their  traveh'ng  and  other  expenses 
necessary  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  may  be  allowed  them.  The  duties  of  the  com- 
mission are  to  maintain  a complete  register  of  blind  persons  in  the  state  and  to  collect  in- 
formation concerning  their  physical  condition,  cause  of  blindness,  and  additional  informa- 
tion such  as  will  be  useful  to  it,  and  to  investigate  and  report  to  the  general  assembly  the 
condition  of,  and  the  best  method  of  relief  for,  the  blind;  to  adopt  such  measures  as  the 
commission  thinks  expedient  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  blindness;  to  establish  and  main- 
tain shops  and  workrooms  for  the  employment  of  blind  persons  capable  of  useful  labor;  to 
compensate  the  persons  so  employed;  to  provide  means  for  the  sale  of  the  products  of  the 
blind;  to  act  as  a bureau  of  information  for  the  purpose  of  securing  employment  for  the 
blind  elsewhere  than  in  the  shops  and  workrooms  of  the  commission,  to  which  end  it  may 
procure  and  furnish  materials  and  tools  and  furnish  assistance  to  blind  persons  engaged  in 
home  industries  and  buy  and  sell  the  products  of  the  blind  produced  in  the  state;  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  cost  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter  of  deserving  blind  persons  engaged  in 
useful  labor;  and  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  blind  by  such  means  as  it  thinks  expe- 
dient. No  funds  appropriated  by  the  state,  however,  may  be  used  solely  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, the  object  of  the  law  being  to  encourage  capable  blind  persons  in  the  pursuit  of  useful 
labor  and  to  provide  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  blindness.  (Laws  1915,  p.  223.) 

School  for  the  Blind. — The  government  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  is  vested 
in  a board  of  managers  composed  of  five  members,  one  of  whom,  if  practicable,  must  be  a 
physician  and  oculist  who  must  give  his  professional  services  gratuitously  to  the  pupils  of 
the  school.  The  managers  are  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the  senate 
for  terms  of  four  years,  and  each  receives  a salary  of  $100  a year.  If  nonresidents  of  St. 
Louis,  where  the  school  is  located,  they  receive  actual  traveling  expenses.  For  every  reg- 
ular monthly  meeting  from  which  any  member  is  absent  he  forfeits  $5.  Two  members  of 
the  board  must,  together,  personally  visit  and  inspect  the  school  in  detail  monthly;  a ma- 
jority of  them,  together,  quarterly;  and  all  the  members  of  the  board  must,  together,  make 
a detailed  inspection  not  less  than  once  a year.  The  school  is  to  be  regarded,  classed,  and 
conducted  as  an  educational  institution.  All  blind  persons  of  suitable  mental  and  physical 
capacity  between  the  ages  of  6 and  20  years,  residing  in  the  state,  are  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  the  institution,  and  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the  institution  for  12  years.  The  board 
at  its  discretion  may  shorten  or  lengthen  this  term,  and  may  allow  blind  persons  over  20 
years  of  age  to  be  admitted,  but  no  person  may  be  admitted  to  the  institution  who  is  not  a 
bona  fide  resident  of  the  state.  Upon  petition  of  any  person  and  satisfactory  evidence  that 
there  is  a blind  person  between  the  ages  of  9 and  25  years  residing  in  the  county,  that  such 
person  is  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  school  for  the  blind,  and  that  his  parents  or  guar- 
dian are  unable  to  pay  his  expenses  at  the  school,  the  county  court,  with  the  consent  of  the 
parents  or  guardians,  may  order  the  blind  person  sent  to  the  school  at  the  expense  of  the 
county.  The  board  of  managers  must  have  the  eyes  of  every  blind  person  examined  by  the 
physician  and  oculist  of  the  school,  and  if  upon  examination  it  appears  that  the  sight  may 
be  improved  or  restored  by  medical  treatment  or  by  surgical  operation,  the  physician  must, 
with. the  consent  of  the  board,  and  with  the  further  consent  of  the  parents  or  guardian,  when 
it  is  practicable  to  obtain  such  consent,  institute  such  medical  treatment  or  perform  such 
operation  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  advisable.  (R.  S.  1909,  Secs.  1470fl,  1367ff,  1481ff; 
Laws  1915,  p.  207.) 


PICTURESQUE  BODY  OF  WATER— ST.  JOSEPH  SUMMER  RESORT. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY,  THE  BLIND. 

The  course  of  study  in  all  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  must  be  of  such 
a character  as  to  qualify  a student  graduating  from  any  of  them  to  admission  in  any  of  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning  in  the  state.  (Laws  1913,  p.  138ff.) 

The  board  of  directors  of  each  district  must  in  connection  with  the  school  census  an- 
nually take  or  cause  to  be  taken  an  enumeration  of  all  blind  persons  of  school  age  residing 
in  their  districts.  (R.  S.  1909,  Sec.  10790.) 

Blind  Students  in  General  Institutions. — A blind  citizen  of  the  state  who  is  a stu- 
dent in  actual  attendance  at  a college,  university,  or  technical  or  professional  school  located 
within  the  state  and  authorized  to  grant  degrees,  other  than  an  institution  for  the  blind, 
may,  if  he  is  designated  by  the  county  court  of  his  county  as  indigent,  receive  from  the  state 
$300  a year  with  which  to  employ  a reader.  (Laws  1913,  p.  138ff.) 

Relief  of  the  Needy  Blind.- — At  the  general  election  held  in  November,  1916,  the 
voters  of  Missouri  adopted  a constitutional  amendment  removing  any  prohibition  of  the 
granting  or  authorizing  the  granting  of  pensions  to  the  deserving  blind  by  the  general  assem- 
bly. (Laws  1916,  p.  411.) 

Prevention  of  Blindness. — If  one  or  both  lids  of  either  eye  or  of  both  eyes  of  an  in- 
fant become  red  or  swollen,  or  there  is  any  discharge  from  either  or  both  eyes,  at  any  time 
within  three  weeks  after  its  birth,  the  midwife  or  nurse  or  other  person  having  charge  of  the 
infant  must  immediately  report  the  condition  of  the  eyes  to  a legally  qualified  practitioner 
of  medicine.  Failure  to  make  such  a report  is  punishable  as  a misdemeanor.  (R.  S.  1909, 
Sec.  8321.) 


PHILANTHROPIC  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND,  ST.  LOUIS,  1917. 

The  Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind  was  organized  several  years  ago  to  lend  a helping- 
hand  to  the  needy  and  deserving  blind  of  Missouri,  including  those  of  St.  Louis,  to  place 
them  on  a basis  where  they  would  be  self-supporting  and  not  be  objects  of  charity.  The 
organization  speedily  proved  to  be  a blessing  to  these  unfortunate  men  and  women,  as  the 
existence  most  dreaded  by  the  blind  is  one  of  idleness  and  dependence  on  some  one  else  for 
the  necessities  of  life.  Close  observation  of  the  work  and  lives  of  the  industrial  blind  has 
demonstrated  that  more  thrifty,  active  and  willing  workers  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere, 
and  their  products  are,  as  a rule,  of  a higher  class  than  are  the  outputs  of  many  men  and 
women  in  full  possession  of  all  their  faculties. 

The  St.  Louis  1917  headquarters  of  the  Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind  were  in  room 
825,  Metropolitan  building,  and  the  chief  factory  and  workshop  at  1624  North  Jefferson 
avenue.  The  purposes  of  the  association  are:  Prevention  of  blindness;  conservation  of 

eyesight;  social  service  among  the  blind;  home  teaching  of  blind  adults;  promotion  of  em- 
ployment for  the  blind. 

The  work  of  the  association  is  endorsed  by  the  Charities  Committee  of  the  St.  Louis 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  formerly  the  St.  Louis  Business  Men’s  League.  The  1917  officers 
were:  Robert  Johnson,  president;  W.  F.  Carter,  vice-president;  Joseph  Matthews,  treas- 

urer; Anna  F.  Harris,  secretary;  George  B.  Mangold,  chairman  executive  committee;  Lewis 
Gustafson,  chairman  employment  committee;  Dr.  W.  G.  Leudde,  chairman  committee  on 
prevention  of  blindness.  The  1917  directors  were:  Mrs.  Harold  Bixby,  Edith  Cook,  S.  M. 

Green,  Dr.  J,  Greene,  Lewis  Gustafson,  W.  J.  Kinsella,  Oscar  Leonard,  John  Lescher,  George 
B.  Mangold,  Laura  Perry,  Mrs.  Charles  Wiggins  and  Margaret  Wade. 

The  following  contribution  from  Anna  F.  Harris,  secretary  of  the  Missouri  Association 
for  the  Blind,  outlines  the  trials  and  tribulations  and  the  1917  achievements  of  the  blind 
of  Missouri : 


MISSOURI  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  ST.  LOUIS,  1917. 

The  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  was  founded  in  1851  by  Mr.  Eli  W.  Whelan,  opening 
with  three  blind  pupils  as  a private  charitable  enterprise.  It  became  a few  years  later  a 
state  institution,  and  has  furnished  instruction  to  1,321  blind  children.  It  is  a public  school 
for  children  of  defective  sight  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty.  Courses  of  study  are  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  high  school.  An  eight-year  course  of  piano  and  pipe-organ,  composi- 
tion and  harmony  and  industrial  department  for  both  sexes.  The  boys  are  taught  broom- 
making, chair  caning,  wood  sloyd  and  piano-tuning.  The  girls  are  taught  knitting,  sewing, 
basket  making  and  cooking.  The  school  is  located  at  Spring  and  Magnolia  avenues,  oppo- 
site Tower  Grove  park,  and  when  completed  will  be  one  of  the  best  institutions  in  the  coun- 
try for  the  education  of  blind  children.  The  building  is  a plain,  fireproof,  two-story  struc- 
ture, especially  adapted  for  its  purpose.  Half  of  the  girls’  wing  it  not  yet  erected,  which 
leaves  music  practice  rooms  and  dormitories  still  unprovided  for. 

Board  of  managers:  Martin  J.  Collins,  president,  St.  Louis;  George  T.  Lee,  vice- 

president,  Van  Buren;  Joseph  W.  Charles,  St.  Louis;  Collins  Thompson,  treasurer,  St.  Louis; 
O.  W.  Hammer,  secretary,  St.  Louis. 
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BY  ANNA  F.  HARRIS,  SECRETARY,  MISSOURI  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  THE  BUND. 

“The  blind  of  Missouri  have  had  a varied  career  in  the  industrial  world  since  last  year. 
In  August  the  state  took  over  the  shop  of  the  Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind,  the  pio- 
neer shop  of  the  state. 

“With  state  help  in  sight,  newly  blind  adults,  willing  to  work,  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  state  to  learn  their  trades.  The  result  was  a big  apprentice  class  of  men  from  Spring- 
field,  Kansas  City,  Hannibal,  and  Perry  and  Ste.  Genevieve  counties,  all  of  whom  were 
made,  and  are  now  partially,  self-sustaining  through  learning  a trade. 

“Big  things  were  in  store  along  educational  lines  when  the  financial  difficulties  of  the 
state  made  it  necessary  for  the  blind  appropriation  of  $50,000  to  be  vetoed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. After  the  news  of  the  veto  reached  St.  Louis  and  the  tragedy  of  closing  down  the 
industrial  plants  established  through  years  of  hard  work  by  the  blind  and  those  deeply 
interested  in  their  welfare,  and  the  plight  of  j the  blind,  became  generally  known,  Mr.  James 
C.  Jones  and  other  members  of  the  Blind  Board,  after  a public  gathering  at  which  the  willing- 
ness, eagerness  and  ability  of  the  blind  to  work,  was  demonstrated,  $50,000  was  soon  raised 
through  voluntary  subscription,  to  be  used  in  carrying  on  the  good  work.  The  shops,  after 
being  closed  three  weeks,  were  reopened  and  the  blind  army  of  storm-tossed  workers  re- 
turned to  their  daily  toil. 

“The  second  shop,  located  at  4151  Delmar  avenue,  in  St.  Louis,  is  conducted  by  the 
United  Workers  for  the  Blind,  an  organization  of  blind  men  originally  organized  for  fraternal 
purposes  which,  last  June,  came  into  the  industrial  world  by  opening  a mop-making  shop, 
followed  soon  after  by  a broom  shop  and  other  industries. 

“The  increase  in  number  of  blind  manufacturing  shops  and  industries  in  Missouri  is 
interesting  information  for  the  people  of  our  state. 

“A  shop  at  Cuba,  Mo.,  is  conducted  by  a blind  man  and  his  blind  wife,  who  manufacture 
brooms  only.  This  shop  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  St.  Louis  blind  industries. 

“A  Jefferson  City  mat  and  weaving  shop  is  also  the  outgrowth  of  the  St.  Louis  shop. 
The  blind  man  now  in  charge  there  was  taught  his  trade  here. 

“A  St.  Charles  selling  branch  is  conducted  by  a blind  woman  who  gets  her  wares  from 
the  St.  Louis  blind  shops. 

“Activities  in  Kansas  City  by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  and  charitable  associations, 
and  philanthropic  citizens,  are  similar  to  those  of  St.  Louis,  but  not  on  as  large  a scale. 

“The  $50,000  fund  subscribed  by  St.  Louis  citizens  is  being  carefully  and  frugally  dis- 
pensed by  a citizen’s  committee  and  it  will  suffice  until  the  Fiftieth  General  Assembly  meets 
in  1919.  With  this  citizens’  fund  the  blind  are  being  taught  how  to  help  themselves,  and  in 
that  manner  turned  into  useful  and  valuable  citizens. 

“A  large  three-story  factory  at  Jefferson  avenue  and  Howard  street,  St.  Louis,  replaces 
a small  shop  formerly  at  3741  Cass  avenue.  The  factory  works  sixty  blind  people  in  dif- 
ferent industries.  The  adult  is  taught  broom,  mat  and  mop  making,  chair  caning,  and 
making  and  packing  the  M.  A.  B.  (Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind)  cleanser,  which  has 
found  favor  everywhere  with  housekeepers  for  its  cleaning,  scorning  and  polishing  prop- 
erties. Blind  women  have  a sewing  department  in  the  same  building,  but  most  of  the  sew- 
ing is  done  by  the  blind  women  in  their  homes.  Some  blind  women  graduates  are  at  the 
head  of  families.  The  principal  work  done  by  blind  women  is  plain  sewing,  crocheting 
and  knitting.” 


HOW  JEFFERSON  CITY  CARED  FOR  ITS  BLIND  IN  1917. 

“The  Jefferson  City  Association  for  the  Blind  is  the  outgrowth  of  a movement  among 
the  philanthropic  men  and  women  of  that  city  to  place  the  blind  on  a basis  of  being  self- 
supporting  and  nearly  entirely  independent  of  charity.  Headquarters  and  a workshop 
were  established  in  1916  at  215  East  Main  street,  and  O.  E.  Jones,  secretary  of  the  organ- 
ization, a blind  man,  was  placed  in  charge.  The  purpose  of  the  association  as  defined  are: 
Promotion  of  employment  for  the  blind ; home  teaching  of  blind  adults ; social  service  among 
the  blind;  conservation  of  eyesight,  and  prevention  of  blindness. 

The  1917  officers  of  the  organization  consisted  of:  Mrs.  John  L.  Sullivan,  president; 

Prof.  S.  A.  Baker,  vice-president;  A.  A.  Speer,  treasurer;  O.  E.  Jones,  secretary;  Mrs.  Laura 
Green,  chairman  executive  committee;  Miss  Victoria  DeWyl,  chairman  employment  com- 
mittee; Dr.  J.  S.  Summer,  chairman  committee  on  prevention  of  blindness.  The  1917 
directors  were:  State  Senator  Samuel  B.  Cook;  Representative  A.  T.  Dumm;  Houck  Mc- 

Henry; Hugh  Stephens;  Mrs.  Joseph  Huegel;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Tweedie;  Miss  Victoria 
DeWyl;  Dr.  J.  S.  Summers;  Mrs.  Laura  O.  Green;  Mrs.  Will  Edwards,  and  Louis  Ott. 

The  following  article  dealing  with  the  1916  struggles  and  1917  accomplishments  of  the 
Jefferson  City  Association  for  the  Blind,  was  contributed  by  the  secretary,  O.  E.  Jones,  a 
blind  man,  who  not  alone  became  self-supporting  through  the  helping  hand  extended  by 
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the  Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind  of  St.  Louis,  but  highly  efficient  in  the  trades  he 
follows: 

“The  Jefferson  City  Association  for  the  Blind  was  organized  November  15,  1916,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  employment  to  both  blind  men  and  women.  A shop  was  opened  at 
215  East  Main  street,  Jefferson  City,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  carpets,  rugs,  door- 
mats and  other  light  commodities.  A loom  valued  at  $125  and  material  valued  at  $75,  were 
furnished  by  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind,  but  the  association,  on  May  7,  1917, 
took  over  this  material  and  raised  additional  funds  needed  to  put  the  shop  on  a still  more 
substantial  basis,  employing  two  blind  persons  and  one  sighted  assistant. 

“The  amount  of  material  purchased  by  the  association  on  May  7,  1917,  amounted  to 
$95.35,  of  which,  in  one  month,  $41.50  was  turned  back  into  the  shop  fund  for  sales  of  fin- 
ished material.  Fifteen  dollars  were  paid  out  for  rent  and  $58  in  wages;  representing  a 
total  disbursement  of  $73,  which  made  our  shop  about  fifty  per  cent  self-supporting  for 
the  first  month  of  its  existence. 

REPORT  OF  SECRETARY  JONES. 

“After  its  establishment  we  found  this  shop  served  two  purposes:  one,  to  give  employ- 
ment to  the  blind;  the  other,  to  cause  shiftless  mendicants,  who  have  neither  self-respect 
nor  ambition,  to  give  our  city  a wide  berth. 

“As  blind  people  are  unable,  because  of  their  handicap,  to  work  as  fast  and  therefore 
earn  as  much  as  sighted  ones,  it  is  imperative  that  their  wages  be  supplemented  in  some 
manner.  The  best  means  of  doing  so  is  by  a small  monthly  or  quarterly  pension,  as  the 
recently  adopted  state  constitutional  amendment  provides  for.  Especially  is  this  true  for 
the  blind  of  places  jrhere  a workshop  is  impracticable. 

“During  the  campaign  for  the  blind  pension  amendment  in  1916,  I covered  a large  part 
of  the  Eighth  Congressional  district  and  personally  visited  all  the  blind  people  I could  lo- 
cate, 110  in  number,  while  on  this  tour.  From  these  visits  I found  that  about  one-fifth  of 
the  blind  encountered  were  only  partially  self-supporting  and,  therefore,  largely  dependent 
on  assistance  from  sighted  friends  or  relatives.  Of  four  blind  children  I found,  one  is  being 
educated  in  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  two  boys  of  school  age  were  being  raised  in 
the  country  without  any  form  of  education  at  all;  and  the  fourth,  a child  about  four  years, 
was  still  too  young  to  actively  train  in  any  manner.  I found  two  blind  men  at  Chamois 
and  one  near  Fortuna,  owning  and  running  individual  broom  shops.  Another  blind  man 
was  farming  near  California,  and  another  blind  man,  living  near  that  city,  a road  overseer 
who  had  practically  lost  his  sight  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  had  nevertheless  continued 
in  the  performance  of  his  work  for  more  than  a year  after  the  unfortunate  accident,  regard- 
less of  his  affliction,  until  the  appointment  of  his  successor  by  the  county  court.  The  loss 
of  sight  did  not  incapacitate  this  man  from  filling  the  position  of  road  overseer,  and  he  is 
probably  still  self-sustaining. 

“The  largest  per  cent  of  our  blind  people  have  some  accompanying  mental  or  physical 
defect.  I encountered  one  blind  person  who  was  also  deaf,  dumb  and  feeble-minded.  Many 
are  of  an  age  which  incapacitates  them  from  being  near  self-supporting. 

“My  definition  of  the  term  ‘blind  person,’  is:  a man  or  woman  who  cannot  earn  his  live- 
lihood by  the  use  of  his  eyes,  even  if  there  exists  a very  small  amount  of  sight,  and  must 
depend  on  his  or  her  other  faculties  to  be  more  or  less  self-sustaining. 

“From  my  observations  in  the  latter  half  of  1916  and  from  reports  of  commissions  for 
the  blind  of  other  states,  I estimate  that  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  or  3,500  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  state,  are  blind.  Of  this  number,  probably  ten  per  cent  became  so  from  pre- 
ventable industrial  accidents,  and  about  forty  per  cent  of  the  remainder  from  other  pre- 
ventable causes." 


MISSOURI’S  BLIND,  1917,  OCCUPATIONS  FOLLOWED. 

It  is  apparent  that  so  far  as  the  blind  are  gainfully  employed  at  all,  Missouri  and  else- 
where in  the  United  States,  they  must  of  necessity  be  confined  to  a comparatively  narrow 
range  of  occupations,  representing  those  which  can  be  successfully  carried  on  without  the 
aid  of  sight.  In  order  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  important  occupations  for  the  blind. 
Table  II  shows  the  leading  occupations  reported  for  the  male  blind  ten  years  of  age  or  over, 
arranged  in  order  of  numerical  importance,  separate  figures  being  given  for  the  respective 
race  and  nativity  classes. 

Practically  two-thirds  (67.1  per  cent)  of  the  blind  males  reporting  an  occupation  were 
employed  in  some  one  of  the  nine  leading  occupations  shown  in  Table  I,  comprising  all  in 
which  as  many  as  200  males  were  employed.  Farmers  were  most  important  numerically, 
representing  22.2  per  cent,  or  more  than  one-fifth,  of  the  total  number  of  blind  males  gain- 
fully employed;  most  of  these,  without  doubt,  were  persons  who  were  already  engaged  in 
farming  at  the  time  when  they  lost  their  sight,  and  who  continued  to  direct  the  operation 
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of  their  farms  even  though  prevented  by  their  loss  of  vision  from  taking  any  active  part 
in  the  farm  work.  The  large  number  of  farmers  reported  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  fact  that 
farming  is  one  of  the  most  important  occupations  numerically  in  the  general  population,  so 
that  the  number  of  farmers  losing  their  sight  by  reason  of  disorders  attendant  upon  advanc- 
ing years  will  normally  be  relatively  large;  at  the  same  time  loss  of  sight,  as  already  indi- 
cated, does  not  constitute  so  much  of  a handicap  in  this  occupation  as  it  does  in  most.  • 

Next  to  farming,  broom  making  was  the  most  important  occupation  reported  for  blind 
males,  the  number  of  broom  makers  reported  being  665,  or  8.3  per  cent  (about  one-twelfth), 
of  the  total  number  gainfully  employed.  Musicians  and  teachers  of  music  ranked  third, 
with  646,  or  8.1  per  cent  of  the  total;  this  classification  covers  a wide  scope,  comprising  a 
number  of  highly- trained  musicians,  who  are  able  to  earn  a substantial  income  by  means  of 
their  profession,  and  also  blind  street  singers,  accordion  players,  and  the  like,  whose  actual 
profession  could  in  many  cases  be  more  justly  characterized  as  begging. 

In  any  study  of  occupation  statistics  for  the  blind,  particular  interest  attaches  to  those 
trades  which  have  been  found  especially  available  as  a means  of  employment  for  this  class 
of  the  population  and  the  reporting  of  which  presumably  indicates  that  the  person  report- 
ing has  received  special  vocational  training  since  the  loss  of  his  vision.  The  nine  leading 
occupations  for  the  blind,  male  and  female,  are  shown  in  Tables  I and  II,  and  including  three 
such  trades,  namely,  broom-making,  piano-tuning,  and  chair  caning,  employ  15.7  per  cent, 
or  about  one-sixth  of  all  the  blind  enumerated  in  the  nine  occupations  listed  in  the  tables. 
Gainful  occupations  followed  by  the  blind  of  Missouri  and  all  other  states  are  detailed  below 
and  nearly  all  who  toil  for  a living  are  thus  accounted  for: 


TABLE  I.— OCCUPATIONS  FOLLOWED  BY  MISSOURI'S  BLIND. 


1.  In  agriculture,  forestry,  animal  husbandry 

and  fisheries. 

2.  Farmers  (including  dairy  farmers). 

Truck  farmers,  fruit  growers,  florists, 
etc. 

Agricultural  laborers. 

Stock  raisers  and  herders. 

Poultry  raisers. 

All  others. 

3.  In  extraction  of  minerals. 

4.  In  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits 

and  building  and  hand  trades. 
Shoemakers  and  cobblers  (not  in  fac- 
tories). 

Basket  makers. 

Chair  caners. 

Other  woodworkers. 

Operatives  in  printing  and  publishing 
establishments. 

Carpet  and  rug  makers  (not  in  fac- 
tories) . 

Hammock  and  net  makers  (not  in  fac- 
tories). 

Knitters  (not  in  factories). 

Fancy  workers  (not  in  factories). 
Weavers,  not  otherwise  specified  (not  in 
factories). 

Other  textile  workers. 

Seamstresses. 

Broom  makers. 

Mattress  makers. 

Piano  tuners. 

Tobacco  workers. 

Laborers. 

Manufacturers  and  officials,  contrac- 
tors and  builders,  etc. 

5.  In  transportation. 

Drivers  and  teamsters. 

Telephone  operators. 

All  others. 

6.  In  trade. 

Bankers,  brokers,  commission  mer- 
chants, money  lenders,  etc. 

Real  estate  and  insurance  agents. 
Hucksters  and  peddlers. 

Newsdealers. 

Retail  merchants  and  dealers,  cigars  and 
tobacco. 


Retail  merchants’ and  dealers,  general 
stores. 

Retail  merchants  and  dealers,  music  and 
musical  instruments. 

Retail  merchants  and  dealers,  groceries. 
Other  retail  merchants  and  dealers. 
Salesmen,  saleswomen  and  clerks  (in 
stores). 

Canvassers  and  agents  (other  than  real 
estate  and  insurance) . 

Newspaper  carriers  and  newsboys. 

All  others. 

7.  In  service. 

Public  service. 

Professional. 

Authors,  editors,  journalists,  report- 
ers and  other  writers. 

Clergymen  and  other  religious  work- 
ers. 

Lawyers. 

Musicians  and  teachers  of  music. 
Physicians  and  surgeons. 

Professors,  school  principals  and 
teachers. 

Professional  entertainers. 

All  others. 

Domestic  and  personal  service. 

Boarding  and  lodging  house  keepers. 
Hotel,  restaurant  and  lunch-room 
keepers. 

Janitors. 

Launderers  and  laundresses  (not  in 
laundries). 

Nurses. 

Saloon  keepers  and  bartenders. 
Servants  and  waiters. 

Wood  sawyers  and  woodchoppers. 

All  others. 

All  other  service. 

Organ  grinders. 

All  others. 

8.  In  miscellaneous  and  unclassifiable  occu- 

pations. 

Laborers  (not  otherwise  specified). 

All  others. 

9.  Not  gainfully  employed. 

Living  on  own  income. 

Charity. 
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TABLE  II.— MALE  BLIND  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TEN  YEARS 
OF  AGE  OR  OVER,  GAINFULLY  EMPLOYED;  LATEST  AVAILABLE  IN- 
FORMATION. 


Occupation. 

Per  cent  distribution. 

All 

classes. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Native. 

Foreign 

born. 

Total. 

Negro. 

Totals 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Farmers  (including  dairy  farmers). 

22.2 

21.6 

22.8 

16.4 

25.1 

23.8 

Broom  makers 

8.3 

9.6 

9.5 

9.7 

1.3 

1.3 

Musicians  and  teachers  of  music.  . 

8.1 

8.2 

8.9 

5.0 

7.3 

7.5 

Retail  merchants  and  dealers 

(other  than  hucksters  and  ped- 

dlers)   

7.8 

8.5 

8.3 

9.2 

3.8 

3.8 

Grocers 

1.5 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.1 

1.1 

Cigar  and  tobacco  dealers .... 

0 9 

1 . 0 

1.0 

1.3 

General  storekeepers 

0.9 

0.9 

1.0 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

News  dealers 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.4 

0.4 

Dealers  in  music  and  musical 

instruments 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.1 

0.1 

All  other  retail  merchants  and 

dealers 

3.5 

3.8 

3.6 

4.5 

1.7 

1.6 

Hucksters  and  peddlers 

5.0 

5.2 

4.7 

7.6 

4.1 

4.3 

Piano  tuners 

4.4 

5.1 

5.6 

2.6 

0.4 

0.4 

Agricultural  laborers 

4.3 

3.6 

3.7 

2.9 

8.1 

8.4 

Laborers  (not  otherwise  specified) 

4.0 

3.1 

3.1 

3.2 

8.9 

9.0 

Chair  caners 

3.0 

3.0 

2.8 

3.8 

3.2 

3.3 

Canvassers  and  agents  (other  than 

real  estate  and  insurance) 

2.4 

2.7 

2.7 

2.7 

0.9 

1.0 

Wood  sawyers  and  woodchoppers. 

2.2 

1.0 

1.1 

0.6 

9.3 

9.8 

Clergymen  and  other  religious 

workers 

2.1 

1.7 

1.8 

1.1 

4.5 

4.7 

Newspaper  carriers  and  newsboys. 

1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.0 

1.1 

Salesmen  and  clerks  (in  stores) . . . 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 

1.0 

0.3 

0.4 

All  others 

23.8 

24.1 

22.2 

32.9 

21.6 

21.3 

The  classification  “hucksters  and  peddlers,”  includes  very  largely  persons  selling  lead 
pencils,  matches,  shoe  strings,  and  similar  articles  on  the  street. 

Laborers  include  persons  picking  up  small  sums  now  and  then  by  the  performance  of 
odd  jobs  and  chores.  The  wood  sawyers  and  woodchoppers,  who  comprised  mainly  blind 
men  earning  a trifling  amount  from  time  to  time  by  splitting  or  sawing  wood  for  private 
families,  also  come  under  this  general  heading,  as  do  probably  the  greater  part  of  the  canvas- 
sers and  agents  and  street  musicians. 


MISSOURI’S  BLIND  POPULATION,  JANUARY  1,  1917. 

At  the  commencement  of  1917,  estimations  indicated  that  the  blind  population  of  Mis- 
souri consisted  of  2,534  men,  women  and  children,  the  same  being  computed  on  a total  of 
3,421,147  inhabitants,  allowing  seventy-four  and  one-tenth  blind  persons,  the  1910  average, 
for  each  100,000  of  population.  The  1910  census  of  Missouri,  federal  authorities,  gave  the 
state  2.442  blind  men,  women  and  children,  the  number  per  100,000  then  being  74.1,  this 
total  being  a decrease  over  1900,  when  the  total  blind  in  Missouri  numbered  3,325,  or  an 
average  of  107  blind  to  each  100,000  population.  No  further  federal  statistics  dealing  with 
Missouri’s  blind  will  be  available  before  the  latter  part  of  1920.  The  statistical  tables  fol- 
lowing, dealing  with  the  blind  of  Missouri,  give  special  information  gleaned  by  federal  cen- 
sus enumerators  in  1910. 

Table  A summarizes  Missouri’s  blind  by  decades  from  1830  to  1910,  and  gives  an  esti- 
mation for  those  in  the  state  in  January,  1917. 

Table  B classifies  Missouri’s  blind  population,  1910,  into  those  dwelling  in  towns  over 

100.000  population;  those  in  cities  of  25,000  to  100,000  population;  and  those  in  cities  under 

25.000  population,  and  in  rural  sections.  Separate  information  is  given  for  both  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City.  The  blind  of  Missouri  are  divided  according  to  color,  nativity,  and  by 
sexes  for  adult  men  and  women,  and  for  children.  Separate  information  is  given  for  those 
who  were  in  blind  institutions,  industrial  homes,  hospitals  for  the  insane,  institutions  for 
the  feeble-minded,  and  in  almshouses. 

Table  C divides  the  foreign-born  by  the  countries  from  which  they  originally  came. 

L — 22 
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Table  D classifies  the  blind  of  Missouri,  1910,  into  age  groups,  according  to  sex. 

Table  E gives  special  further  information  concerning  a portion  of  Missouri’s  blind,  1910, 
totaling  1,308. 

Table  F gives  further  special  information  for  1,263  Missouri  blind  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, outlining  for  the  adults,  by  sexes,  how  many  were  single,  married,  widowed  or 
divorced. 


TABLE  A.— MISSOURI  BLIND,  BY  DECADES,  1830  TO  1910,  AND  AN 
ESTIMATION  FOR  1917. 


Year. 

Total 

blind. 

Blind  per 
100,000 
population 

1830 

37 

26.3 

1840 

124 

32.3 

1850 

232 

34. 

1860 

448 

37.9 

1870 

904 

52.5 

Year. 

Total 

blind. 

Blind  per 
100,000 
population. 

1880 

2,258 

104. 1 

1890 .... 

2,457 

3,325 

2,442 

91.7 

1900 

107. 

1910 

74.1 

1917* 

*2,534 

*74.1 

♦Figured  on  an  estimated  Missouri  population  on  January  1,  1917,  of  3,420,147,  using 
the  1910  returns  as  a basis. 


TABLE  B.— STATISTICAL  INFORMATION,  MISSOURI'S  BLIND,  1917  AND  1910. 


Subjects  of  detailed  information, 
Missouri’s  blind,  1910. 

Number 

of 

blind. 

Blind  for 
each 
100,000 
pop- 
lation. 

Total  blind  considered,  January  1,  1917 
Total  blind  considered,  January  1, 1910 

In  cities  of  over  25,000  population,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1910 

2,534 

2,442 

74.1 

74.1 

627 

58.1 

In  cities  of  100,000  population  or  over. 
In  cities  of  25,000  population  and  over, 
but  less  than  100,000 

528 

99 

56.4 

68.4 

In  cities  of  less  than  25,000  population 
and  in  rural  sections 

1,815 

82.0 

St.  Louis  blind  population,  1910 

406 

214 

270 

59.1 

47.4 

77.0 

St.  Louis  blind  population,  1890 

St.  Louis  blind  population,  1880 

Kansas  City  blind  population,  1910 

Kansas  City  blind  population,  1890 

Kansas  City  blind  population,  1880 

Missouri  blind,  1910,  male 

122 

70 

16 

49.1 

52.7 

28.7 

1,373 

1,069 

128 

81.3 

66.6 

Missouri  blind,  1910,  female 

Blind  males  per  100  blind  females 

Blind  males  per  100  blind  females  in  the 
general  population 

105.1 

Missouri  blind,  1910,  white 

2,230 

71.1 

Missouri  blind,  1910,  native  born 

Missouri  blind,  1910,  foreign  born 

Missouri  blind,  1910,  negroes 

1,965 

265 

212 

67.6 

115.8 

134.6 

Missouri  blind,  1910,  total 

2,442 

74.1 

Subjects  of  detailed  information, 
Missouri’s  blind,  1910. 

Number 

of 

blind. 

Blind  for 
each 
100,000 
pop- 
lation. 

Blind  in  Missouri  institutions. 

Males. 

Females. 

Classified  by  sexes 

47 

90 

Classified  by  sexes,  adults 

25 

70 

Classified  by  sexes,  children 

22 

20 

Classified  by  sexes,  males  and  females. . 

137 

In  specified  institutions,  total 

234 

Blind  institutions,  total 

137 

Blind  institutions,  schools 

100 

Blind  institutions,  industrial  homes. . . . 

37 

Hospitals  for  the  insane 

17 

Institutions  for  feeble-minded 

1 

Almshouses 

79 

Per  cent  in  all  specified  institutions .... 

9.6 

Per  cent  in  institutions  for  the  blind . . . 

5.6 

Missouri’s  blind— races  and  sexes, 

and  birthplace,  1917. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total  blind,  both  sexes,  Jan.  1, 1910. . . 

1,373 

1,069 

“ " white,  by  sexes 

1,241 

989 

" “ negroes,  by  sexes 

132 

80 

" “ white  and  negroes 

1,373 

1,069 

*'  " native  born 

1,097 

868 

" “ foreign  born 

144 

121 

" “ native  and  foreign  born.  . . 

1,241 

989 

I 
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TABLE  C.— BIRTHPLACE  OF  FOREIGN-BORN  MISSOURI  BLIND,  1910. 


Country. 

Num- 

ber. 

Country. 

Num- 

ber. 

Austria 

5 

Netherlands 

2 

Canada 

9 

Russia 

4 

Denmark 

6 

Scotland 

7 

England  and  Wales 

23 

Sweden 

9 

France 

7 

Switzerland 

5 

Germany 

131 

All  others 

103 

Hungary 

Ireland 

2 

50 

Total 

365 

Italy 

2 

BLIND  OF  MISSOURI,  1910,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  AGE  AND  SEX. 


Age  periods. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

1 to  4 years 

11 

5 

5 to  9 years 

24 

18 

10  to  14  years 

25 

27 

15  to  19  years 

35 

31 

20  to  24  years 

43 

39 

25  to  29  years 

44 

48 

30  to  34  years 

61 

52 

35  to  39  years 

71 

41 

40  to  44  years 

81 

58 

45  to  49  years 

83 

61 

50  to  54  years 

113 

77 

55  to  59  years 

106 

74 

Age  periods. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

60  to  64  years 

114 

76 

65  to  69  years 

142 

108 

70  to  74  years 

124 

108 

75  to  79  years 

126 

82 

80  to  84  years 

85  and  over,  exact  age  not  re- 

88 

81 

ported  

3 

5 

Totals 

1,373 

1,069 

Grand  Total 

3,442 

TABLE  E.— SPECIAL  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION,  MISSOURI  BLIND,  1910. 


Total  blind  for  whom  special  returns 

25  to  34  years 

119 

were  made 

1,308 

35  to  44  years 

126 

45  to  54  years. 

159 

Less  than  20  years 

374 

55  to  59  years 

64 

60  to  64  years 

81 

Birth 

58 

Age  uncertain. 

15 

Under  1 year 

52 

1 to  2 years 

15 

65  years  and  over,  total. 

274 

2 to  4 years. . . 

43 

5 to  9 years 

64 

65  to  69  years. . . 

83 

10  to  14  years 

59 

70  to  74  years 

80 

15  to  19  years 

76 

75  to  79  years 

55 

Age  uncertain 

7 

80  and  over,  age  uncertain. . . 

5 

Apps  nnf;  rp.nnrtpfl 

24 

20  to  64  years,  total 

636 

All  ages. 

1,308 

20  to  24  years 

72 

TABLE  F— BLIND  OF  MISSOURI,  1910;  MARITAL  CONDITIONS,  BY  SEXES. 


Age  classification. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Marital  condition. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Total,  all  ages,  (1,308) 

754 

554 

Married 

367 

168 

Widowed 

139 

7 

187 

6 

Under  15  years 

23 

22 

Divorced 

Marital  conditions  unknown. . 

1 

O 

Over  15  years  total 

731 

532 

Z 

Totals 

713 

532 

Total  males  and  females 

1,263 

169 

Single 

217 

Total  males  and  females 
over  15  years 

1,263 

340 
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WORK  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE,  KANSAS  CITY,  1917. 

Kansas  City  maintains  a board  of  public  welfare  to  look  after  its  indigent,  homeless  and 
helpless  persons;  to  protect  young  working  women;  lend  legal  aid  to  those  needing  the  ad- 
vice of  a lawyer  and  with  no  means  to  retain  the  services  of  one;  secure  employment  for  the 
unemployed;  loan  money  to  those  deserving  aid  of  that  character;  and  to  discharge  other 
functions  associated  with  charitable  and  philanthropic  work.  Public  welfare  work  com- 
menced in  Kansas  City  in  1910,  and  for  the  first  fiscal  year  the  expenditures  for  that  pur- 
pose reached  $117,010.  In  the  year  1914-15,  the  amount  disbursed  was  $147,058,  this  being 
the  highest  for  any  year  since  the  work  has  been  in  progress.  The  largeness  of  the  sum 
was  chiefly  due  to  the  number  of  people  out  of  work  that  year  and  in  the  need  of  a helping 
hand  to  regain  their  feet.  The.  expenditures  for  1915-16  totaled  $129,574;  for  1911-12, 
$145,470;  in  1912-13,  $130,004;  and  for  1913-14,  $140,969.  In  six  years  Kansas  City  has 
spent  a total  of  $810,084  for  public  welfare  work. 

The  1917  work  of  the  Public  Welfare  Board  of  Kansas  City  was  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing branches:  Factory  inspection;  recreation  division;  school  of  social  service;  welfare  loan 

agency;  legal  aid  branch;  homeless  and  unemployed  department;  parole  branch;  women’s 
reformatory  work;  municipal  farming;  and  the  research  bureau,  which  has  two  branches — 
desertion  and  nonsupport,  and  welfare  of  homeless  men.  It  is  probably  needless  to  say 
that  the  Kansas  City  Public  Welfare  Board  has  done  much  good  in  the  seven  years  it  has 
been  in  existence  and  in  operation,  and  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so  is  an  assured  fact,  with- 
out detailing  the  extensive  program  formulated  for  1918.  It  took  a pamphlet  of  175  pages 
for  this  benevolent  organization  to  outline  its  1916  work,  the  same  being  obtainable  on 
application  through  mail,  or  personally,  to  any  member  of  the  board,  or  to  any  attache. 

RESCUE  WORK  AMONG  ERRING  WOMEN,  KANSAS  CITY,  1916-1917. 

So  that  women  put  upon  their  own  resources  by  the  closing  of  houses  of  immoral  char- 
acter could  emerge  into  the  life  of  the  city  without  discomfort,  find  employment  and  be 
provided  with  homes,  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  in  1916  assembled  all  of  its  agencies  to 
work  out  a definite  plan. 

One  phase  of  this  plan  was  an  employment  bureau  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Addie 
J.  Sorter,  formerly  parole  officer  in  the  North  Side  police  court. 

In  1916,  a house-to-house  canvass  was  made  and  all  women  in  resorts  were  questioned 
individually.  It  was  found  that  of  386  interviewed,  13  had  been  teachers  and  professional 
women. 

The  majority  of  the  unfortunates,  however,  had  been  engaged  in  hotel  and  restaurant 
work,  there  being  104  of  these. 

Ninety  women  had  been  in  domestic  service  and  thirteen  had  been  telephone  operators. 
Nine  had  been  show  girls. 

Fourteen  had  been  bookkeepers  and  stenographers,  fifty  had  been  clerks  and  thirty- 
six  had  worked  in  factories.  Twenty  had  been  milliners  and  dressmakers. 

In  1917  this  work  was  continued.  Those  who  were  found  to  be  helpless  were  placed 
in  institutions  until  some  provision  could  be  made  for  them.  A citizen  of  Kansas  City 
agreed  to  pay  the  rent  on  a building  and  to  furnish  funds  for  its  maintenance. 

Officials  of  the  board,  however,  from  past  experience,  declared  that  the  problem  of  fur- 
nishing a place  for  women  to  go  is  not  as  large  a one  as  might  be  indicated  by  arguments  of 
persons  opposed  to  the  wiping  out  of  the  houses  of  ill-repute.  Past  experience,  it  was  said, 
has  shown  that  such  women  do  not  apply  to  public  agencies  for  assistance. 


FORMER  PURSUITS  OF  ERRING  WOMEN,  KANSAS  CITY,  1916. 


Previous  occupations. 

Num- 

ber. 

Previous  occupations. 

Num- 

ber. 

Teachers  and  other  professions  .... 

13 

Factory  workers 

36 

Hotel  and  restaurant  work 

104 

Milliners  and  dressmakers 

20 

Domestic  service 

90 

Miscellaneous  pursuits 

58 

Bookkeepers  and  stenographers 

Saleswomen  and  clerks 

14 

51 

Total  questioned 

386 

OTHER  KANSAS  CITY  WELFARE  AND  CHARITY  WORK,  1917. 

Welfare  and  charitable  work  was  also  done  in  1917  in  Kansas  City  by  various  branches 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  and  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association; 
the  Humane  Society;  Volunteer  and  Salvation  Armies;  Society  for  the  Friendless;  several 
day  nurseries;  United  Jewess  societies;  Kansas  City  Provident  Association;  Colored  Indus- 
trial Charity  Association;  Church  Charity  Association  of  Kansas  City;  the  various  Cath- 
olic charity  associations,  and  by  various  charity  organizations  maintained  by  fraternal  and 
benevolent  organizations. 


Old  Age  Pensions , Missouri  and  Elsewhere 
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WELFARE  WORK,  ST.  LOUIS,  1917:  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE. 

St.  Louis  has  a department  of  public  welfare,  branches  of  which  perform  work  somewhat 
similar  to  that  which  is  directed  and  done  by  the  Kansas  City  board  of  welfare.  The  divi- 
sions referred  to  are:  Commission  of  parks  and  recreation;  division  of  correction,  and  the 

board  of  children’s  guardians.  The  city  maintains  a city  hospital,  a hospital  for  conta- 
gious diseases;  quarantine,  city  sanitarium,  infectious  disease  hospital;  isolation  hospital 
for  children,  an  infirmary,  house  of  detention,  industrial  school,  free  dispensary  for  first-aid 
treatn  ent  of  injured,  and  for  the  care  of  the  indigent  sick,  and  other  institutions,  estab- 
lishments and  departments  in  keeping  with  the  requirements  of  a city  with  a population  of 
nearly  800,000  men,  women  and  children.  Then  there  are  any  number  of  charitable  associa- 
tions, homes  for  the  aged  and  feeble,  and  for  orphans,  organizations  which  look  after  young 
women,  newsboys’  refuges  and  rescue  homes;  supported  either  by  philanthropic,  benevolent 
and  fraternal  orders,  churches  or  religious  denominations. 

Every  Missouri  city  of  any  proportions  has  similar  institutions  and  establishments, 
supported  by  churches,  religious  and  fraternal  bodies,  and  by  private  persons. 


PROPOSED  OLD-AGE  PENSIONS,  AND  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
LEGISLATION  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 


A Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  special  committee  on  social  insurance  recently  com- 
pleted a study  of  noncontributory  old-age  pensions  and  compulsory  health  insurance  which, 
strange  to  say,  prompted  it  to  oppose  the  former  and  favor,  under  certain  conditions,  the 
ultimate  enactment  of  legislation  looking  to  the  adoption  of  a health  insurance  plan  which, 
when  effectively  managed,  and  not  prohibitory  in  cost,  will  result  in  the  improved  health 
of  the  people.  In  taking  this  favorable  attitude  toward  compulsory  health  insurance,  how- 
ever, the  committee  admitted  that  the  subject  then  was  not  yet  ripe  for  legislation  “because 
of  the  great  uncertainty  as  to  insurance  carriers,  medical  administration  and  cost,”  but 
suggested  that  “the  situation  which  this  measure  attempts  to  meet  is  serious  and  the 
state  should  give  the  matter  thorough  consideration,  with  a view  to  the  adoption  of  some 
adequate  form  of  relief,  preferably  at  the  outset  an  experimental  measure  of  limited  scope 
in  the  least  difficult  part  of  the  field.”  So  far  as  a bill  then  pending  in  the  Massachusetts 
state  legislature  was  concerned,  the  committee  opposed  a provision  which  assessed  the  em- 
ployer 40  per  cent,  each  employe  benefited  40  per  cent,  and  the  state  20  per  cent,  and  advo- 
cated meeting  the  cost  of  insurance  by  assessing  the  employer  and  employe  equally,  the 
state  paying  only  the  administrative  expenses.  Before  effective  action  was  taken  on  this 
proposed  legislation  the  committee  suggested  the  appointment  of  a paid  commission  “to 
examine  the  nature  of  special  health  problems  of  Massachusetts,  to  discover  the  probable 
cost  of  alternative  plans  of  insurance;  to  inquire  into  the  ways  and  probable  cost  of  a pro- 
gressive method  of  sickness  prevention,  and  to  draft  an  act  to  give  effect  to  its  recommen- 
dations.” 

In  arriving  at  these  conclusions  the  committee  investigated  quite  thoroughly  the  oper- 
ation of  the  compulsory,  voluntary  and  subsidized  state  health-insurance  plans  in  Europe, 
where,  it  is  stated,  a wide  experience  in  the  various  forms  has  led  many  of  the  nations  to 
realize  that  the  logical  conclusion  was  compulsory  state  insurance,  to  which  employers  and 
employes,  alike,  contribute,  assisted  by  the  state.  The  fact  that  sickness  insurance  is  pro- 
vided in  some  form  by  trade-unions,  fraternal  societies,  lodges  and  establishment  funds  is 
noted,  but  “because  of  the  inadequacy  of  all  of  these  measures  the  situation  remains  bad.’> 

It  was  argued  that  none  of  these  mutual  benevolent  plans  take  into  consideration  the  impor- 
tant occupational  factor  of  varying  strength  and  kind  in  the  causation  of  disease. 


SUMMARY  OF  FORMS  OF  RELIEF. 

An  outlined  summary  of  the  needs  for  some  form  of  relief,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, included  the  following: 

Economic  factors  which  increase  the  health  hazards  and  induce  poverty  and  disease:  (a) 

Occupational  diseases;  ( b ) irregularity  of  employment;  ( c ) unhealthful  conditions  of  living;  (d) 
employment  of  married  women  under  modern  conditions  of  work;  ( e ) economic  disadvantages  of 
families  as  a result  of  low  wages  and  insufficient  annual  income  which  deter  marriage  and.  pre- 
vent childbearing . 

The  employers,  the  public,  and  the  employes  are  in  some  degree  responsible  for  sickness. 
The  responsibility  of  the  employers  is  limited  to  the  places  of  employment,  the  public  is  respon- 
sible only  for  community  conditions. 

The  greatest  burden  falls  on  the  wage-earner  who  can  seldom  meet  the  cost  of  sickness. 

The  medical  profession  is  handicapped  in  the  relief  and  prevention  of  disease  because  of 
the  low  wage  of  employes. 

Co-operation  in  meeting  health  problems  is  a necessity. 

It  is  feasible  to  distribute  the  cost  and  find  a better  basis  for  the  prevention  of  sickness. 
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The  committee  devoted  several  pages  in  its  findings  to  a review  of  the  arguments  for 
and  against  health  insurance.  The  report  closes  with  a brief  outline  of  the  provisions  of  the 
compulsory  health  insurance  bill  then  pending  before  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  this 
measure  following  the  German  and  British  plans  in  certain  features.  It  provided  for  the 
compulsory  insurance  of  every  person  employed  in  the  commonwealth,  except  those  receiv- 
ing regular  salaries  in  excess  of  $100  per  month.  There  are  certain  exemptions.  The  ben- 
efits which,  among  other  things,  cover  sickness  or  accident  or  death  or  disability  resulting 
therefrom,  equal  two-thirds  of  the  weekly  earnings  of  the  insured  member  and  shall  be  paid 
for  not  longer  than  26  weeks  in  any  consecutive  12  months.  There  are  certain  restrictions 
involved  which  need  not’  be  enumerated.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation will  be  between  3 and  5 per  cent  of  the  wages,  but  the  maximum  fixed  in  the  bill  is 
4 per  cent.  On  this  basis  it  has  been  figured  that  the  cost  to  contributors  will  be  about  $33,- 
000,000,  with  an  annual  expense  of  administration  of  about  $3,300,000. 

Keverting  to  the  subject  of  noncontributory  old-age  pensions,  the  committee  is  very 
definite  in  its  opposition  to  any  measure  with  the  noncontributory  feature  and  suggests  the 
following  reasons  for  its  attitude: 


NEEDS  OF  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS. 

There  is  no  such  need  for  legislative  provision  for  old  age  in  Massachusetts  as  there  was  in 
any  foreign  country  in  which  legislation  has  been  enacted.  * * * Health  insurance  and  accident 
compensation  lead  to  preventive  measures  and  increase  the  earning  power  of  workers,  but  old-age 
pensions  are  remedial,  not  preventive,  and  are,  therefore,  less  valuable  socially. 

Those  foreign  systems  which  involve  contributions  from  employers  and  employes  are,  how- 
ever, preferable  to  the  English  system  of  outright  payments.  In  France  and  Germany  the  worker 
gets  his  pension  as  a matter  of  right  even  when  he  is  not  poor.  In  England  and  under  the  pro- 
posed plan  for  Massachusetts  only  the  poor  may  have  pensions — that  is,  the  proposed  plan  has 
essentially  a poor-law  character  and  is  not  an  industrial  measure. 

Noncontributory  pensions  weaken  the  inducement  to  thrift. 

The  inevitable  effect  of  the  establishment  of  a system  of  noncontributory  old-age  pensions 
would  be  a constant  pressure  to  lower  the  age  limit  and  increase  the  amount  of  the  pension. 

The  proposed  Massachusetts  law  would  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  taxes. 

To  raise  the  necessary  money  extra  taxes  would  have  to  be  levied  on  the  capital  and  indus- 
tries of  the  commonwealth.  This  would  result  in  the  first  instance  in  a serious  disturbance  to 
present  industrial  conditions.  It  might  also  have  a tendency  to  lower  wages. 

Owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  conditions  due  to  the  great  war,  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  com- 
monwealth to  assume  a large  increase  in  its  liabilities. 

The  constitutionality  of  such  legislation  is  extremely  doubtful. 


EXPECTATION  OF  LIFE  AFTER  SIXTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

The  following  table,  based  on  actual  experience,  shows  the  expectation  of  life  for  each 
year  after  a person  has  attained  the  age  of  65  years.  This  table  was  used  in  determining  the 
proportion  of  the  entrance  fee  which  should  be  deducted  as  the  virtual  annual  reimburse- 
ment by  an  aged  person,  from  the  annual  cost,  to  an  institution  for  the  care  of  such  dependent 
person  who  had  paid  an  entrance  fee. 


AMERICAN  EXPERIENCE  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY. 


Age. 

Expectation  of 
life  (years). 

Age. 

Expectation  of 
life  (years). 

Age. 

Expectation  of 
life  (years). 

65 

11.10 

75 

6.27 

85 

2.77 

66 

10.54 

76 

5.88 

86 

2.47 

67 

10.00 

77 

5.49 

87 

2.18 

68 

9.47 

78 

5.11 

88 

1.91 

69 

8.97 

79 

4.74 

89 

1.66 

70 

8.48 

80 

4.39 

90 

1.42 

71 

8.00 

81 

4.05 

91 

1.19 

72 

7.55 

82 

3.71 

92 

.98 

73 

7.11 

83 

3.39 

93 

.80 

74 

6.68 

84 

3.08 

94 

.64 

95 

.50 

General  Welfare  Work , Missouri,  1917 , 
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MISSOURI  EMPLOYERS’  PENSION,  BENEFIT,  AND  OTHER  GEN- 
ERAL WELFARE  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYES,  1917. 

In  recent  years  various  corporations  of  Missouri  employing  a large  number  of  salaried 
men  and  women  and  wage-earners,  to  insure  obtaining  and  retaining  the  services  of  high- 
class  toilers,  have  begun  looking  after  their  general  welfare,  guaranteeing  them  a benefit 
in  case  of  sickness  or  death  and  an  annuity  or  old-age  pension  after  a certain  number  of 
years  of  service.  In  case  of  an  accident,  they  are  given  free  medical  attention  and  as  long 
as  the  injured  or  sick  toilers  are  confined  and  unable  to  work  their  pay  continues.  For  four 
years  the  Union  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company  of  St.  Louis  and  all  affiliated  com- 
panies have  been  looking  after  the  general  welfare  of  their  employes,  and  their  method  of 
philanthropy,  owing  to  its  effectiveness  and  the  successful  manner  with  which  it  has  worked 
out,  is  worth  presenting  herewith  in  detail.  Other  Missouri  corporations  are  employing 
similar  plans  to  improve  the  standard  of  employes  and  with  similar  success. 

The  Employes’  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  which  is  maintained  and  encouraged  by 
the  Union  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company  and  its  affiliated  companies,  will  complete  the 
fifth  year  of  its  existence  at  the  close  of  1917.  The  following  information  concerning  the 
working  and  plan  of  this  mutual  benefit  association  and  its  increase  in  membership  is  gleaned 
from  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  M.  J.  McDonough,  and  the  treasurer, 
Mr.  Hermann  Spoehrer: 

The  membership  increased  during  1916  from  55  per  cent  of  the  total  employes  eligible 
in  1915,  to  62  per  cent  at  the  close  of  1916.  The  realization  of  the  material  benefits  derived 
from  the  association  has  induced  membership,  especially  in  some  of  the  departments  where 
the  representation  had  previously  been  somewhat  under  the  average. 


SUMMARY  OF  MEMBERSHIP,  BY  DEPARTMENTS,  AS  OF  DECEMBER  31,  1916. 


Departments. 

Total 
number  of 
members. 

Per  cent 
of 

total. 

Total 
number  of 
employes 

Per  cent  of 
E.  M.  B.  A. 
members  to 
total  number, 
1916. 

Per  cent  of 
E.  M.  B.  A. 
members  to 
total  number, 
1915. 

Totals 

959 

100 . 00 

1,631 

58.79 

55.93 

Appliance 

32 

3.33 

41 

79.02 

57.7 

Billing  and  auditing 

58 

6.04 

100 

58.00 

74.7 

Drafting 

7 

.73 

39 

17.94 

10.81 

Electrical 

45 

4.69 

68 

66. 17 

59.70 

Executive 

12 

1.25 

12 

100.00 

100.00 

Installation 

39 

4.06 

65 

60.00 

50.00 

Lamp  and  meter 

55 

5.73 

66 

83.33 

59.1 

Motor  and  transformer. . . 

16 

1.67 

35 

45.71 

32.4 

Overhead 

92 

9.59 

100 

92.00 

88.25 

Purchasing 

11 

1.14 

30 

36.66 

50.00 

Sales 

51 

5.31 

59 

86.44 

54.2 

Secretary  and  treasurer. . . 

9 

.93 

13 

69.23 

58.3 

Stable  and  garage 

11 

1.14 

35 

31.42 

43.3 

Steam  Eng.  Ashley 

106 

11.05 

110 

96.36 

67.6 

Steam  heating 

34 

3.54 

152 

22.36 

38.4 

Substation — Ashley 

20 

2.08 

45 

44.44 

57.6 

Substation — motor 

26 

2.71 

49 

55.30 

72.0 

Stenographic 

3 

.30 

11 

27.27 

57.2 

Stores 

21 

2.19 

33 

63.63 

42.8 

Trouble 

33 

3.44 

35 

94.23 

63.3 

Underground 

39 

4.06 

42 

92.80 

70.8 

Electric  Co.  of  Missouri . . 

158 

16.47 

383 

41.25 

37.5 

St.  Louis  County  Gas  Co. 

81 

8.44 

156 

51.92 

62.9 

The  Employes’  Mutual  Benefit  Association  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
its  members  (the  employes  of  the  company)  mutual  aid  and  assistance  in  case  of  sickness, 
accident  and  death.  The  association  is  carried  on  for  the  sole  benefit  of  its  members  and 
their  beneficiaries  and  not  for  profit.  Only  regular  employes  in  the  service  of  the  company 
are  eligible.  The  association  pays  SI. 00  per  day  up  to  100  days,  and  50  cents  per  day  for 
the  second  100  days  of  incapacity,  due  to  illness  or  injury  received  either  on  or  off  duty, 
provided  no  compensation  in  excess  of  salary  shall  be  claimed  or  received,  covering  such 
incapacity. 

To  provide  the  best  medical  and  surgical  skill  to  members  and  their  dependents  who 
are  sick  or  injured,  operations  capable  or  being  performed  by  association’s  surgeons  are  free 
to  members,  except  hospital  expenses  or  fees  for  extra  attendants.  Special  rates  are  se- 
cured to  members  who  may  need  operations  requiring  specialists. 
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In  the  event  of  the  death  of  members,  the  association  pays  unto  the  beneficiary  desig- 
nated by  the  member,  a death  benefit  of  $300.00. 

The  cost  of  membership  is:  Medical  examination  fee,  $1.00;  membership  fee,  $1,00; 

dues,  50  cents  per  month. 

The  medical  examihation  fee  is  charged,  provided  membership  application  is  not  re- 
ceived within  sixty  days  of  date  of  employment;  otherwise,  employment  examination  will 
suffice,  for  which  no  charge  is  made. 


RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— REGULAR  BENEFIT  DEPARTMENT. 

The  income  account  for  the  association  discloses  that  the  total  income  derived  from  all 
sources  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1916,  amounted  to  $13,144.67,  as  compared  with 
the  income  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1915,  amounting  to  $10,648.36. 

During  the  year  1916,  the  members  of  the  association  paid  in  dues  and  membership  fees, 
$5,494.00.  For  each  and  every  dollar  paid  by  the  members  for  dues  and  membership  fees, 
there  has  been  an  equal  amount  contributed  in  cash  by  the  companies  whose  employes  make 
up  the  membership  of  the  association,  namely,  the  Union  Electric  Light  and  Power  Com- 
pany, the  Electric  Company  of  Missouri  and  the  St.  Louis  County  Gas  Company  and  Perry 
Public  Utilities  Company.  The  total  dues  and  membership  fees  contributed  by  these  com- 
panies during  the  year  1916  amounted  to  $5,494.00. 

In  addition  to  these  cash  contributions,  there  has  been  contributed  by  the  Union  Elec- 
tric Light  and  Power  Company  and  the  Electric  Company  of  Missouri,  $1,594.32,  covering 
expenses  incurred  by  the  association,  such  as  services,  printing  stationery,  postage  and  med- 
ical supplies. 

The  income  from  interest  on  deposits  and  investments  for  the  year  1916  amounted  to 
$374.35,  as  compared  with  $176.94  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1915. 

The  total  expenses  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1916,  amounted  to  $8,343.85,  as 
compared  with  the  expenses  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1915,  amounting  to  $7,764.26. 

During  the  year  1916,  there  has  been  paid  to  the  members  for  sick  benefits,  the  amount 
of  $2,925.50,  as  compared  with  $2,928.00  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1915. 

The  death  benefits  paid  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1916,  amounted  to  $1,200.00, 
as  compared  with  $600.00  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1915. 

The  fees  paid  to  association  physicians  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1916,  amounted 
to  $2,283.23,  as  compared  with  $1,966.70  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1915. 

The  expenses,  covering  directors’  fees  attending  meetings,  for  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1916,  amounted  to  $116.00,  as  against  $125.00  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1915. 

The  item  covering  services,  printing,  stationery,  postage  and  medical  supplies,  $1,627.62, 
represents  the  amount  contributed  by  the  Union  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company  and  the 
Electric  Company  of  Missouri  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  operation  of  the  association  for 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1916. 

The  net  amount  available  for  reserves  and  surplus  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1916,  amounts  to  $4,800.82,  as  compared  with  $2,884.10  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1915. 


RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  PER  MEMBER. 

The  amount  paid  for  monthly  dues  and  membership  fees  was  $6.54  per  member  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1916,  as  compared  with  $6.32  per  member  for  the  year  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1915,  and  $6.63  per  member  for  the  year  1914,  whereas  the  total  expenses,  cover- 
ing the  benefits  received  by  members  amounted  to  $9.94  per  member  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1916,  as  compared  with  $11.66  per  member  for  the  year  1915,  and  $13.98  per 
member  for  the  year  1914. 

In  the  total  expenses,  amounting  to  $9.94  per  member,  for  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1916,  there  are  included  the  payments  for  sick  benefits,  death  benefits,  association  physi- 
cians’ fees,  general  office  and  miscellaneous  expenses. 

The  sick  benefits  paid  per  member  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1916,  amounted  to 
$3.49,  as  compared  with  $4.40  per  member  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1915,  and  $4.52 
per  member  for  the  year  1914. 

The  death  benefits  paid  per  member  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1916,  amounted 
to  $1.43,  as  compared  with  $0.90  per  member  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1915,  and 
$1.18  per  member  for  the  year  1914. 

The  total  value  of  the  medical  service  and  surgical  operations  furnished  by  the  asso- 
ciation physicians  is  $6.94  per  member  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1916,  as  compared 
with  $5.32  per  member  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1915,  and  $3.25  per  member  for  the 
year  1914. 

The  company’s  contribution  for  general  office  and  miscellaneous  expenses  is  $1.90  per 
member  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1916,  as  compared  with  $2.74  per  member  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1915,  $3.54  per  member  for  the  year  1914,  and  $4.10  per  member 
for  the  year  1913. 
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ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES,  INVESTMENT  OF  SPARE  FUNDS. 

Assets. — The  total  assets  of  the  Employes’  Mutual  Benefit  Association  amount  to  $11,- 
191.36  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1916,  as  compared  with  $5,989.05  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1915.  The  principal  items  under  assets  are  the  sums  invested  in  approved 
interest-bearing  securities  of  $9,024.10  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1916,  as  compared 
with  $4,089.77  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1915.  The  surplus  funds  of  the  associa- 
tion were  invested  from  time  to  time  during  the  year  1916,  which  resulted  in  the  increased 
amount  of  securities  shown  on  the  balance  sheet  in  Table  II.  The  increased  amount  in- 
vested during  the  year  1916  increased  the  amount  of  interest  from  investments  shown  in 
the  income  account  in  the  amount  of  $374.35  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1916,  as 
compared  with  $176.94  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1915.  The  cash  on  hand  as  of 
December  31,  1916,  amounts  to  $2,111.83. 

Liabilities. — While  the  balance  sheet  shows,  under  the  heading  of  liabilities,  a surplus 
of  $10,476.06,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  surplus  should  be  increased  until  it  reaches 
a more  substantial  figure,  so  that  in  the  event  of  an  epidemic  the  association  may  have  ample 
funds  to  pay  sick  and  death  benefits  to  members  and  their  beneficiaries. 

Investments. — The  board  of  directors  have  placed  the  association  investments  with 
great  care,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  following  schedule  of  securities  owned  as  of  December 
31,  1916: 


Citizens  Realty  Company  first  mortgage  5%  real  estate  note.  . . . 
Best  Clymer  Merc.  Mfg.  Co.  first  mortgage  5£%  real  estate  note. 

Maude  Walker  et  al.  first  mortgage  5£%  gold  note 

Utility  Employes  Savings  and  Loan  stock 

Muehlbach  Estate  Company  first  mortgage  5£%  real  estate  note. 
Scullin  Gallagher  Iron  and  Steel  Co.  first  mortgage  5§%  bonds. . . 
Francis  Const,  and  Realty  Co.  6%  first  mortgage  real  estate  note 


$500.00 
500 . 00 
1,000. 00 

4.000.  00 
1,024.10 

1 . 000 .  00 
1,000.00 


Total 


$9,024.10 


ADVANTAGE  OF  FREE  AND  PROMPT  MEDICAL  ATTENTION. 

With  the  steady  growth  of  membership  in  the  Employes’  Mutual  Benefit  Association, 
the  medical  department  has,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  December  31,  1916,  shown  a 
marked  increase  in  the  work  handled  by  this  department.  One  feature  pertaining  to  the 
welfare  of  the  members  was  the  establishment  of  the  medical  department  in  the  main  office 
building,  thus  affording  employes  an  opportunity  to  consult  the  doctors  early  and  conven- 
iently when  occasion  requires.  It  is  very  evident  that  this  free  accessibility  to  members 
of  the  medical  department  has  materially  aided  in  avoiding  more  serious  illness  among  the 
association  members,  owing  to  the  early  attention  given  to  symptoms  of  beginning  illness. 
Aside  from  the  advantages  of  securing  prompt  attention  by  the  association  physicians  when 
their  services  required  the  saving  of  doctor’s  bills  (which,  are  always  hard  to  pay) , is  a great 
consideration  and  the  money  thus  saved  may  be  utilized  in  providing  other  necessities  for 
the  home. 

Such  diseases  as  pneumonia,  lagrippe,  bronchitis,  typhoid  fever  and  like  diseases  can 
often  be  averted  or  mitigated  by  prompt  care  and  early  medical  attention. 

The  great  functions  of  the  medical  department  are  to  be  ever  ready  to  render  service 
to  sick  members  and  help  them  to  take  the  necessary  care  of  their  health.  The  prevention 
of  disease  is  an  important  work  and  to  this  end  the  medical  department  is  bending  its  efforts, 
by  impressing  the  members  of  tne  importance  of  taking  care  of  themselves  in  health,  thereby 
avoiding  the  suffering  and  loss  occasioned  by  illness. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  any  serious  epidemic  of  disease  during  the  year  in  St.  Louis, 
the  rate  of  illness  was  considerably  reduced.  The  large  number  of  serious  and  fatal  cases 
of  pneumonia  reported  by  the  health  department  represented  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  the  high  death  rate.  While  other  diseases  were  prevalent,  none  took  on  the  form  of  a 
serious  epidemic  and,  consequently,  the  percentage  of  fatalities  was  greatly  reduced.  De- 
cember saw  the  members  in  the  midst  of  an  epidemic  of  lagrippe:  many  of  the  members 
were  victims  of  this  disease,  but,  fortunately,  no  fatalities  resulted  from  it,  which  was  largely 
attributed  to  the  prompt  and  efficient  medical  treatment  by  the  association  physicians. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  co-operation  of  the  members  with  the  medical  department 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  even  greater  in  the  future,  as  valuable  service  can  be  rendered 
where  members  apply  for  medical  treatment  in  the  beginning  of  an  illness,  instead  of  wait- 
ing until  the  disease  is  more  fully  developed.  The  advantage  of  an  early  consultation  should 
be  remembered  by  those  requiring  medical  or  surgical  treatment. 
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UTILITY  EMPLOYES’  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION,  1916  AND  1917. 

That  the  Union  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company’s  co-operative  welfare  activities 
are  not  alone  limited  to  and  controlled  by  the  Employes’  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  employes  also  have  an  employes’  savings  and  loan  association. 
The  number  of  stockholder  members  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1916,  was  727,  as 
compared  with  393  for  the  eleven  months  of  the  year  ending  December  31,  1915,  or  a net 
increase  of  334,  or  84.9  per  cent.  Shares  outstanding  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1916,  were  7,389,  as  compared  with  the  eleven  months  of  the  year  ending  December  3, 
1915,  of  4,373,  a net  gain  of  3,016,  or  68.9  per  cent.  During  the  year  there  was  $88,200.00 
loaned  on  mortgage  loans,  as  compared  with  the  eleven  months  of  the  previous  year,  of 
$35,300.00,  or  a net  increase  of  $52,900.00,  or  149  per  cent.  Installment  stock  (dues,  no 
deductions)  for  the  year  1916,  $60,121.50,  as  compared  with  the  eleven  months  of  the  year 
1915,  $18,910.50,  or  a net  gain  of  $41,211.00,  or  217  per  cent.  Full-paid  stock,  $21,600.00, 
as  compared  with  the  eleven  months  of  the  year  1915,  of  $14,200.00,  an  increase  of  $7,- 
400.00,  or  52  per  cent.  Profits  distributed  and  credited,  $4,815.00,  as  compared  with  the 
eleven  months  of  the  year  1915,  of  $1,091.15,  a net  increase  of  $3,723.90,  or  341  per  cent. 
Cash  receipts  for  the  year  1916,  $82,162.00,  as  compared  with  the  eleven  months  of  1915, 
of  $51,660.43,  or  a net  increase  of  $30,501.65. 

The  tables  show  the  amount  of  assets  and  liabilities  December  31,  1916,  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  for  the  year  1916,  and  classification  of  shareholders  and  number  of  shares 
subscribed  by  departments: 

ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES,  EMPLOYES’  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
ASSOCIATION,  1916. 


Assets. 


Loans  on  real  estate  and  stock  security. 

Loans  on  stock  security 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

Delinquent  dues 

Delinquent  membership  fees 

Delinquent  interest 

Delinquent  fines. 

Delinquent  premiums 

Insurance,  taxes,  etc.,  advanced 

Cash  on  hand 


$88,200.00 
7,031.24 
1.00 
274.17 
6 00 

104.87 

17.00 

19.00 
123.40 

137.88 


Liabilities. 


Installment  stock  dues  (no  deduction) 

Face  value $717,300.00 

Unmatured  installments . 657 ,178.50 

Installment  stock  dividends 

Full-paid  stock 

Notes  and  bills  payable 

Accounts  payable 

Amount  due  borrowers 

Advanced  

Advanced  interest  and  premiums 

Deposits  on  full-paid  stock 

Installment  stock  withdrawn 

Contingent  fund 

Undivided  profits 


$60,121.50 


4,815.05 

21,600.00 

5,000.00 

6.00 

525.33 

913.97 

5.00 

2,439.17 

11.60 

325.51 

151.43 


Total 


$95,914.56 


Total 


$95,914.56 


RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— FOR  12  MONTHS  ENDING 
JANUARY  1,  1917. 


Receipts. 


Disbursements. 


Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1916. . 

From  dues. 

Membership  fees 

Fines 

Interest 

Premium 

Advanced  dues 

Advanced  interest  and  premiums 

Full-paid  stock 

Deposits  on  full-paid  stock 

Borrowed  money 

Payments  on  real  estate  loans 

Stock  loans  repaid 

Miscellaneous  prepayments 

Insurance,  taxes,  etc.,  advanced  paid . 

Advance  by  borrower 

Payment  on  loan  returned 

Rebates  on  sundry  expenses 

Discounts  and  miscellaneous  revenues. 

Accounts  receivable . 

Dividend  on  full-paid  stock  returned. . 
Interest  on  bank  balance 


$112.86 

45,667.80 

942.75 

17.10 

4,356.45 

332.00 
1,306.68 

110.28 

13,500.00 

3,201.14 

9,000.00 

300.00 
2,318.09 


203.75 

851.74 

85.00 

.40 

57.85 

46.25 

.04 

.07 

51.83 


Loans  on  real  estate 

$28,100.00 

8,667.85 

24,166.72 

1,073.47 

5,517.30 

6,200.00 

998.34 

4,000.00 

623.87 

Loans  on  stock  security 

Payments  on  real  estate  loans 

Insurance,  taxes,  etc.,  advanced 

Installment  stock  withdrawn .... 

Full-paid  stock  withdrawn 

Deposits  on  full-paid  stock  withdrawn 

Borrowed  money  repaid 

Advanced  dues  withdrawn 

Miscellaneous  prepayments  withdrawn 

Advanced  premiums  returned 

.33 

25.00 

Cash  for  office  use 

25.00 

Dues  refunded 

72.50 

Membership  fees  refunded 

6.00 

Interest  refunded 

3.68 

Dividends  on  full-paid  stock 

1,431.49 

17.60 

Installment  stock  dividends 

Interest  on  advanced  dues 

45.92 

Interest  on  deposits  on  full-paid  stock 

Interest  paid  on  borrowed  money 

5.41 

195.48 

Expenses 

873.24 

Balance  on  hand  December  30,  1916 

112.88 

$82,162.08 


Total 


Total. 


$82,162.08 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  MEMBERS  AND  THEIR  STOCK  IN  THE  VARIOUS 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  MEMBER  COMPANIES,  JANUARY  1,  1917. 


Class. 

1 

Per  cent 

Ratio 

Em- 

Mem- 

Total. 

members 

shares  to 

ployes. 

bers. 

to 

to 

A 

B 

C 

D 

employes. 

members. 

Totals 

727 

5,251 

5 

1,917 

216 

7,389 

10.14 

4 

350 

1 

351 

87.75 

102 

801 

303 

76 

1,180 

11.56 

Union  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co 

1,209 

444 

2,056 

5 

1,256 

119 

3,436 

34 

7.73 

Accounting 

101 

41 

84 

170 

8 

262 

40 

5.13 

Electrical  distribution 

286 

144 

448 

475 

35 

958 

41 

6.65 

Electrical  engineering 

209 

76 

215 

5 

234 

35 

489 

36 

6.30 

Office  sales 

42 

12 

34 

10 

44 

28 

3.66 

Purchasing 

56 

9 

10 

26 

2 

38 

16 

4.22 

Sales 

60 

39 

202 

43 

1 

246 

65 

6.30 

Stores 

64 

37 

70 

113 

5 

188 

57 

5.08 

Steam . 

357 

55 

381 

122 

33 

536 

18 

8.25 

Secretary  and  treasurer  

23 

10 

16 

18 

34 

43 

3.40 

Special  pay  roll 

11 

11 

596 

45 

641 

100 

58.27 

County  companies 

336 

177 

2,044 

358 

20 

2,422 

52 

13.68 

Accounting 

34 

33 

356 

33 

2 

391 

97 

11.84 

Collection 

4 

3 

30 

5 

35 

75 

11.66 

Distribution 

198 

92 

876 

167 

18 

1,061 

46 

11.50 

Gas  manufacturing 

19 

10 

124 

55 

179 

52 

17.90 

General  offices 

3 

3 

75 

30 

105 

100 

35.00 

Miscellaneous 

• 22 

6 

74 

74 

27 

12.33 

Power  and  transmission 

22 

12 

191 

47 

238 

54 

19.83 

Supply 

15 

6 

66 

3 

69 

40 

11.50 

Sales 

19 

12 

252 

18 

270 

63 

23.33 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  OF  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION. 

President,  John  Hunter;  vice-president,  H.  W.  Eales;  treasurer,  F.  J.  Boehm;  secretary; 
board  of  directors:  John  C.  Hall,  John  Hunter,  S.  H.  Wallace,  F.  J.  Boehm,  H.  W.  Eales, 
G.  B.  Blake,  J.  I.  Wheeler,  J.  R.  Portnell  and  Stanley  Stokes. 

The  year  1916  saw  the  beginning  of  a very  important  organization,  intended  to  be  de- 
voted to  welfare  and  social  activities  of  the  employes  of  the  company.  On  July  11,  1916, 
on  the  steamer  Grey  Eagle,  the  Union  Electric  Welfare  Club  was  organized,  temporary 
officers  elected  and  by-laws  adopted.  In  a short  time  the  permanent  organization  was  com- 
pleted, and  subsequently  entertainments  and  social  features  have  been  conducted  monthly 
by  the  club.  On  December  31,  1916,  the  membership  had  reached  487,  and  was  constantly 
increasing.  The  choral  club,  fostered  and  supported  by  the  welfare  club,  has  been  an  at- 
tractive feature  of  the  entertainments. 

In  anticipation  of  the  needs  of  this  club  and  of  the  Employes’  Mutual  Benefit  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Electric  Light  Association  (Company  Section),  a large  auditorium 
was  included  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  main  office  building.  This  auditorium  has  a seat- 
ing capacity  of  750  persons,  is  equipped  with  stage,  scenery,  dressing  rooms,  an  excellent 
dance  floor,  piano,  organ,  victrola,  moving  picture  and  stereopticon  machines,  and  cloak- 
rooms. This  hall  affords  a splendid  assembly  place  for  the  entertainments,  socials,  dances, 
ceremonials  and  lectures  of  all  the  foregoing  organizations. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  work  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association  was  continued 
during  1916.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  the  section  was  reorganized  to  better  adapt  its 
work  to  that  of  the  welfare  club  and  to  co-ordinate  their  activities,  the  educational  activ- 
ities being  allotted  to  the  National  Electric  Light  Association. 

A number  of  interesting  papers  have  been  presented;  wives  of  members  and  ladies  of 
the  organization  being  invited  when  the  program  was  of  general  interest. 

SAFETY  FIRST  ORGANIZATION;  ITS  1916  OPERATIONS. 

The  Safety  First  Organization  has  continued  during  the  year  1916.  The  increased 
number  of  accidents  during  the  year  is  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  number  of  employes 
and  mainly  by  the  large  amount  of  construction  work  under  way  at  the  Ashley  street  plant. 
Not  only  are  the  majority  of  accidents  on  Ashley  street  occasioned  directly  by  the  construc- 
tion work,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  operations  are  now  being  carried  on  under  construction 
conditions,  thus  affording  greater  opportunity  for  accidents.  Many  of  the  operating  men 
are  also  spending  part  of  their  time  on  construction  work,  which  also  increases  the  hazard. 
While  the  figures,  therefore,  show  an  apparent  increase  in  number  of  accidents  and  disability 
hours,  the  real  figures  applying  to  the  Ashley  street  operations  cannot  be  ascertained  until 
the  construction  work  has  been  completed,  when  we  are  sure  the  effect  of  the  safety  organiza- 
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tion  will  again  be  demonstrated.  The  practice  of  having  the  linemen  and  troublemen  pre- 
sent the  tools  which  they  themselves  supply,  such  as  safety  belts,  climbers,  etc.,  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  sub-safety  committees  for  inspection,  has  been  inaugurated  and  it  is  believed 
will  be  productive  of  good  results. 

Another  practice  which  has  recently  been  started  is  that  of  requiring  each  line  gang 
every  Monday  morning  to  rehearse  the  prone  pressure  method  of  resuscitation  before  start- 
ing to  work.  This  operation,  under  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  the  company’s  medical 
director,  renders  all  of  the  men  proficient  in  the  application  of  the  resuscitation  method. 

There  has  also  been  recently  organized  a local  council  of  the  National  Safety  Council, 
in  which  the  safety  organization  of  the  Union  Company  is  taking  an  active  part.  The  local 
council’s  work  is  divided  into  three  sections — industrial  safety,  public  safety  and  school  and 
educational  safety.  Industrial  safety  is  taken  care  of  primarily  through  the  respective  safety 
committees  of  the  individual  industrial  establishments,  supplemented  by  monthly  round-table 
gatherings  in  three  different  districts  of  the  city  where  ideas  and  experiences  are  interchanged ; 
the  public  safety  has  to  deal  with  the  elimination  of  traffic  accidents  and  accidents  to  the 
public,  while  the  educational  work  will  be  carried  on  through  the  schools  and  civic  associa- 
tions so  as  to  reach  both  the  school  children  and  their  parents. 

LOAN  FUND  FOR  EMPLOYES  IN  FINANCIAL  DISTRESS. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  loan  fund,  created  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans  without 
interest  to  worthy  employes  in  temporary  financial  need,  was  continued  during  the  year. 
The  figures  below  indicate  the  extent  of  such  loans  during  the  year  1916,  as  compared  with 
the  three  years  preceding: 


Year. 

Number 

of 

loans. 

No.  of 
employes 
borrowing. 

Aggregate 

of 

loans. 

Year. 

Number 

of 

loans. 

No.  of 
employes 
borrowing. 

Aggregate 

of 

loans. 

1913 

69 

58 

$1,690.65 

1,371.50 

1915  . . 

35 

33 

$989 . 50 

1914 

53 

50 

1916 

42 

39 

932.50 

Amount  outstanding  on  all  loans,  January  1,  1917 $240.00 


PENSION  SYSTEM,  UNION  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANY. 

The  company  has  inaugurated  a pension  plan  whereby  employes  may  retire  from  the 
active  service  of  the  company  and  be  entitled  to  pension  allowances,  in  accordance  with 
the  following  conditions: 

(a)  Any  employe  who  shall  have  reached  the  age  of  sixty  years  and  shall  have  been 
in  the  service  of  the  company  continuously  for  fifteen  years  or  more  preceding  retirement 
may,  upon  request,  retire  from  active  service  with  a pension  for  life. 

(b)  Any  employe  who  shall  have  reached  the  age  of  70  years  and  shall  have  been  in 
the  service  of  the  company  continuously  for  twenty  years  or  more  next  preceding  the  date 
upon  which  the  above  age  shall  have  been  reached,  unless  exempted  by  a special  ruling  of 
the  general  manager,  shall  be  retired  from  active  service  with  a pension  for  life. 

The  amount  of  annual  pension  allowance  to  be  paid  each  year  to  an  employe  retired 
under  the  pension  system  is  to  be  for  the  present  on  the  following  basis: 

One  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  average  annual  salary  or  wage  received  during  such 
employe’s  last  ten-year  period  of  service  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  such  employe’s 
service,  provided  in  no  case  shall  the  annual  pension  paid  to  any  employe  be  less  than  two 
hundred  and  forty  dollars,  and  not  more  than  forty  per  cent  of  the  annual  average  wages 
during  such  ten-year  period.  For  the  purpose  of  computing  the  pension  allowance,  that 
portion  of  the  annual  salary  or  wage  in  excess  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  pension  payments  will  be  made  monthly  in  equal  amounts.  They  are  not  to  be 
assignable  or  subject  to  any  liens  at  law,  or  otherwise,  and  may  be  revoked  if  so  abused. 

Applications  for  pension  must  be  made  upon  the  form  prescribed  for  that  purpose, 
which  shall  be  passed  upon  by  the  president  or  general  manager. 

The  pension  system  established  by  the  company  is  purely  voluntary  and  gratuitous  and 
is  to  be  so  accepted  by  every  applicant,  and  the  company  expressly  reserves  the  right  to 
alter  or  abolish  the  system. 

An  employe  retired  under  the  pension  system  will  receive  pension  so  long  as  he  does  not 
in  the  judgment  of  the  general  manager  of  the  company,  engage  in  any  business,  occupation 
or  employment  which  is  in  competition  with  the  company,  or  act  in  a manner  which  is  un- 
friendly to  the  company  and  not  for  its  best  interests,  and  has  not  by  misconduct,  or  other- 
wise, become  undeserving. 

Failure  to  apply  for  retirement  at  the  time  an  employe  becomes  eligible,  does  not  de- 
prive him  of  the  right  to  apply  at  any  later  time.  The  company  does  not,  however,  insure 
him  against  the  possibility  of  dismissal  from  service  in  the  meantime. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WELFARE  WORK,  1916. 

The  annual  picnic  and  outing  of  the  employes  and  their  families  was  held  September 
9,  1916,  at  Creve  Coeur  Lake  and  was  attended  by  more  than  1,200,  of  whom  several  hun- 
dred were  children.  Refreshments  were  contributed  by  the  company,  prizes  given  in  the 
various  athletic  contests,  and  the  dancing  pavilion  reserved  for  the  employes.  The  affair 
was  a decided  success,  excelling  in  every  feature  all  previous  outings. 
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The  third  annual  Christmas  entertainment  was  held  on  the  evening  of  December  22 
1916,  on  which  occasion  the  garage  at  Twentieth  and  Locust  streets  was  converted  into  a 
veritable  fairyland.  The  attendance  was  1,800,  approximately  600  of  whom  were  children. 
Santa  Claus  put  in  his  appearance  and  presented  toys  and  candies  to  the  children,  and  twenty- 
five  young  ladies  from  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  assisted  in  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  children.  Over  300  cakes  were  donated  by  the  wives  of  the  employes  and  re- 
freshments were  served  to  the  grown  people.  The  affair  was  concluded  by  a dance  and 
music  tendered  by  the  company  orchestra.  The  event  was  highly  successful. 

“Wire  and  Pipe’’  has  been  issued  monthly  as  in  previous  years,  and  continues  to  be 
thoroughly  appreciated. 

The  orchestra,  comprised  of  approximately  twenty-five  pieces,  rehearses  weekly  through- 
out the  year  and  cheerfully  tendered  their  services  at  all  membership  meetings  and  functions 
of  the  Employes’  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  Union  Electric  Welfare  Club,  National  Electric 
Light  Association  and  other  company  affairs  and  have,  in  addition  thereto,  played  without 
remuneration  for  a number  of  the  civic  organizations,  which  is  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
these  bodies. 

The  company  orchestra  was  organized  over  three  years  ago  and  is  maintained  by  the 
company.  Any  employe  talented  in  this  direction  or  interested  in  this  work  should  apply 
to  the  secretary  of  the  company.  In  several  instances  the  company  has  purchased  musical 
instruments  for  employes  who  desired  to  participate  in  this  work. 

The  company  has  been  represented  by  a baseball  team  in  the  St.  Louis  Municipal  League 
under  the  commercial  division,  and  has  made  a fairly  good  showing. 

Sales  Department  Educational  Classes. — The  sales  department  has  an  educational 
course  for  employes  in  this  division  of  the  company’s  work.  There  are  four  classes:  pri- 
mary, intermediate,  junior  and  senior.  The  work  covered  is  from  simple  mathematics  to 
electric  and  steam  engineering,  also  salesmanship,  company’s  policies  and  rates,  terms  and 
conditions  covering  electric  service.  The  class  work  is  carried  on  from  October  to  March 
each  winter.  Examinations  are  held  regularly  and  certificates  of  merit  given  to  those  who 
are  promoted  at  the  end  of  each  educational  year. 


IMMIGRATION,  MISSOURI,  1905  TO  1918. 

Whatever  increase  in  population  Missouri  experienced  during  the  fiscal  year  which 
closed  June  30,  1917,  it  can  positively  be  stated  that  very  little  was  due  to  immigration  from 
European  countries  during  those  twelve  months.  From  July  1,  1916,  to  the  same  day  of 
1917,  only  1,320  alien  men,  women  and  children  passed  through  United  States  seaports  with 
Missouri  as  their  direct  destination.  This  influx  is  the  minimum  for  twelve  years,  and  when 
compared  with  the  record  influx  year  of  the  last  decade,  1905-1906,  when  17,550  foreigners 
selected  this  state  for  their  future  home,  it  was  less  than  a thirteenth  of  the  alien  men,  women 
and  children  who  settled  in  Missouri  that  year. 

When  the  1915-1916  fiscal  year  came  to  a close  on  July  1,  1916,  with  only  1,741  immi- 
grants credited  to  Missouri,  it  was  thought  the  minimum  limit  to  immigration  had  been 
reached,  but  the  war  continued,  and  now  come  the  figures  of  1916-1917,  which  show  a still 
further  decrease  of  over  twenty-four  per  cent. 

That  the  European  war  is  wholly  to  blame  for  the  decrease  in  Missouri  immigration  is 
indicated  by  that  during  the  fiscal  year  which  closed  June  30,  1914,  just  before  this  titanic 
conflict  broke  out,  13,781  aliens  registered  at  United  States  seaports  that  it  was  their  in- 
tention to  locate  in  Missouri.  During  1905-1906,  the  Missouri  influx  was  17,550  meD, 
women  and  children;  1906-07,  19,520;  1907-08,  12,107;  1908-09,  9,495;  1909-10,  12,745; 
1910-11,  12,029;  1911-12,  9,852;  1912-13,  11,504;  1913-14,  13,781;  1914-15,  the  first  year 
of  the  war,  2,783;  1915-16,  1,746,  and  1916-17,  1,320. 

EXODUS.  EMIGRANTS.  1915-16,  AND  1916-17. 

It  is  probably  also  interesting  to  know  just  how  many  emigrant  aliens  who  never  be- 
came citizens  of  this  country,  returned  to  their  native  land  during  the  fiscal  year  1916-17, 
the  exodus  from  Missouri  being  199,  a decrease  over  the  previous  fiscal  year  which  closed 
June  30,  1916,  when  657  flocked  back,  most  of  them  probably  to  take  part  in  the  European 
struggle. 

The  above  facts  and  figures  only  pertain  to  Missouri,  but  the  same  falling  off  in  immigra- 
tion and  emigration  is  shown  by  other  states.  The  total  immigration  into  the  United  States 
in  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30,  1917,  was,  approximately,  only  one-tenth  of  the 
inflow  of  the  record  year  of  the  last  decade.  What  the  close  of  the  war  will  bring  to  this 
country,  including  Missouri,  in  further  immigration,  remains  to  be  seen.  The  demand  for 
able-bodied  men  will  be  so  great  in  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Great  Britain  and 
Russia,  that  extra  inducements  will  undoubtedly  be  offered  by  those  governments  to  their 
inhabitants  to  keep  at  home  for  reconstruction  purposes,  and  to  bring  back  prosperity. 
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The  opportunities  and  environments  offered  working  men  in  Europe  then  will  be  far 
better  than  has  been  the  case  for  several  generations  and,  therefore,  citizens  of  this  country, 
including  Missouri,  for  many  years  to  come,  will  probably  not  have  to  meet  the  problem  of 
a market  overburdened  with  cheap  labor.  Wages  here  and  the  lot  of  workingmen  who  toil 
manually  will  be  far  better  than  has  been  the  case  for  twenty  years  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  war.  The  European  demand  for  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  will  probably  be 
so  great  that  many  sons  of  Italy,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France  and  other  countries  in- 
volved in  the  present  life-and-death  struggle,  will  rush  back  there  and  reap  the  harvest 
sown  through  the  death  of  the  brothers,  cousins  and  other  male  relatives  they  left  behind. 

Table  I gives  the  total  of  immigrants  admitted  at  all  seaports  of  the  United  States 
during  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1917,  1916,  1915  and  1914,  with  Missouri  as  their 
destination,  according  to  their  nationalities. 


TABLE  I.— DIRECT  IMMIGRATION  INTO  MISSOURI,  1917,  1916,  1915  AND 
1914,  BY  NATIONALITIES,  RACES  AND  PEOPLES. 


Race  or  people. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

African  (black) 

1 

2 

5 

2 

Armenian 

3 

2 

8 

141 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 
(Czech) 

5 

10 

25 

176 

Bulgarian,  Servian  and  Mon- 
tenegrin  

20 

84 

107 

409 

Chinese 

12 

11 

12 

4 

Crotian  and  Slovenian. . 

10 

28 

560 

Cuban 

8 

7 

8 

10 

Dalmatian,  Bosnian  and 
Herzegovinian 

5 

303 

Dutch  and  Flemish 

24 

29 

43 

99 

East  Indian . . . 

2 

1 

English 

173 

220 

242 

282 

Finnish 

4 

2 

6 

French 

51 

33 

41 

83 

German 

52 

111 

317 

1,789 

Greek 

313 

262 

307 

1,413 

Hebrew 

86 

71 

381 

1,896 

230 

Irish 

79 

117 

173 

Italian  (north) 

21 

81 

120 

646 

Italian  (south) 

135 

119 

344 

2,356 

Japanese 

7 

3 

4 

4 

Korean 

1 

Race  or  people. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Lithuanian 

19 

105 

Magyar 

12 

24 

309 

Mexican 

34 

21 

20 

24 

Pacific  Islander 

Polish 

3 

3 

71 

912 

Portuguese 

4 

7 

4 

2 

Roumanian 

3 

28 

34 

330 

Russian 

9 

10 

15 

367 

Ruthenian  (Russniak) 

5 

1 

29 

367 

Scandinavians  (Norwegians, 

Danes  and  Swedes) 

44 

53 

80 

93 

Scotch 

57 

65 

90 

101 

Slovak 

7 

4 

21 

262 

Spanish 

85 

61 

22 

107 

Spanish- American 

7 

6 

2 

8 

Syrian 

14 

4 

41 

94 

Turkish 

2 

5 

4 

49 

Welsh 

5 

9 

5 

13 

West  Indian  (other  than  Cu- 

ban) 

1 

1 

Other  peoples 

46 

280 

91 

228 

Totals 

1,320 

1,746 

2,743 

13,781 

TABLE  II.— ALIEN  EXODUS  TO  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  FROM  MISSOURI, 
1917,  1916  AND  1915,  BY  NATIONALITIES,  RACES  AND  PEOPLES. 


Race  or  people. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

Race  or  people. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

African  (black) 

j 

Lithuanian *. . . . 

2 

Armenian 

i 

17 

3 

Magyar 

4 

4 

15 

Bohemian  and  Moravian  (Czech) . . 

4 

Mexican 

1 

1 

8 

Bulgarian,  Servian  and  Montenegrin 

5 

42 

Polish 

4 

Chinese 

16 

11 

33 

Portuguese 

2 

40 

Crotian  and  Slovenian 

2 

38 

Roumanian. . . 

Cuban 

2 

1 

3 

Russian. . . 

13 

9 

5 

Dalmatian,  Bosnian  and  Herzegovin- 

Ruthenian (Russniak) 

53 

ian  

7 

Scandinavian  (Norwegians,  Danes 

Dutch  and  Flemish 

3 

3 

12 

and  Swedes) 

7 

15 

15 

East  Indian 

1 

Scotch  

7 

2 

17 

English 

20 

48 

49 

Slovak 

2 

Finnish 

2 

1 

Spanish 

10 

5 

25 

French 

9 

5 

12 

Spanish-American  

2 

4 

German 

10 

10 

46 

Syrian 

1 

2 

Greek . . 

13 

96 

338 

Turkish  . . 

Hebrew  . . 

2 

15 

Welsh 

2 

Trish 

16 

4 

16 

West  Indian  (except  Cuban) 

Italian  ^uorth) 

11 

35 

105 

Other  peoples 

1 

2 

6 

40 

378 

502 

Japanese  

2 

1 

Totals 

199 

657 

1,426 

Korean 
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TABLE  III.— IMMIGRATION  INTO  MISSOURI,  1905  TO  1918. 


Fiscal  year 
considered. 

Alien 

influx. 

Fiscal  year 
considered. 

Alien 

influx. 

Fiscal  year 
considered. 

Alien 

influx. 

1905-6 

17,550 

1909-10 

12,745 

1913-14 

13,781 

1906-7 

19,520 

12,107 

9,495 

1910-11 

12,029 

9,852 

11,504 

1914-15 

2 , 743 
1,746 
1,320 

1907-8 

1911-12 

1915-16 

1908-9 

1912-13 

1916-17 

Total  immigration  into  Missouri  during  the  nine  years  which  preceded  the  war  118,583 

Average  immigration  into  Missouri,  per  year,  nine  years  preceding  the  war 13, 176 


Total  immigration  into  Missouri  for  three  years  covering  the  war. 
Average  immigration  into  Missouri,  per  year,  three  war  years  . . . 
Total  immigration  into  Missouri  for  12  years,  1905-6  to  1916-17.. 


5,849 

1,949 

124,432 


Table  4 gives  the  occupation  of  the  admitted  immigrants  of  1917,  1916,  1915,  1914,  1913, 
given  in  Table  1.  This  table  is  divided  into  three  portions,  commencing  with  those  who 
had  professional  pursuits,  followed  by  those  classed  as  skilled  workers,  and  finally,  by  those 
following  miscellaneous  callings,  this  third  portion  including  those  who  had  no  occupation, 
which  chiefly  meant  women  and  children. 


TABLE  IV.— IMMIGRANTS  ARRIVING,  DESTINATION,  MISSOURI,  AND  EMI- 
GRANTS DEPARTING  FROM  MISSOURI  FOR  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  FISCAL 
YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1917,  1916  AND  1915. 


Occupation  of  aliens  arriving 
and  departing,  three  fiscal 
years,  1917,  1916,  1915. 

During  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

Immigrants 
admitted.  . 

Emigrants 
departed. . . 

Immigrants 
admitted.  . 

Emigrants 
departed. . . 

Immigrants 
admitted.  . 

Emigrants 
departed. . . 

Immigrants 
admitted.  . 

pB 

li- 

lt 

• CZ3 

Professional — 

Actors 

1 

1 

1 

7 

13 

Architects 

2 

1 

6 

2 

Clergy 

9 

1 

9 

4 

14 

4 

19 

13 

Editors 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Electricians 

1 

2 

19 

7 

Engineers  (professional) .... 

6 

i 

6 

2 

4 

2 

18 

14 

Lawyers 

2 

1 

4 

8 

3 

1 

Literary  and  scientific  per- 

sons 

1 

3 

4 

1 

4 

3 

Musicians 

3 

3 

1 

6 

7 

8 

Officials  (governments . . 

2 

5 

1 

3 

1 

8 

3 

Physicians 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Sculptors  and  artists 

2 

4 

4 

Teachers 

12 

4 

12 

31 

23 

Other  professional 

5 

2 

10 

8 

2 

18 

18 

Total  professional 

44 

10 

44 

7 

63 

21 

152 

116 

Skilled  occupations — 

Bakers . . . 

1 

1 

4 

14 

3 

51 

57 

Barbers  and  hairdressers .... 

2 

2 

13 

3 

49 

35 

Blacksmiths 

1 

7 

47 

55 

Bookbinders 

i 

1 

2 

9 

Brewers 

1 

6 

6 

Butchers 

1 

1 

4 

10 

2 

68 

59 

Cabinet  makers 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

6 

Oarpent.ers  a.nri  joiners .... 

9 

1 

9 

25 

7 

157 

112 

Cigarette  makers  .... 

1 

1 

Cigarmakers . . . 

2 

1 

1 

Cigar  packers 

Clerlrs  a.nri  a.eeoiintants 

41 

4 

52 

62 

10 

171 

121 

Dressmakers  . 

7 

11 

27 

99 

74 

Engineers  (mechanics! .... 

6 

2 

7 

7 

14 

7 

Furriers,  fur  workers 

1 

16 

1 

6 

2 
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TABLE  IV— IMMIGRANTS  ARRIVING,  ETC.— Continued. 


Occupation  of  aliens  arriving 
and  departing,  three  fiscal 
years,  1917,  1916,  1915, 
and  immigrants  ad- 
mitted, 1914  and 
1913. 

During  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

ti- 

ll 

• GO 

M 

ft 

2.8* 

®g- 

0-03 

|6 

p-g. 

• GO 

§•§ 
® 5. 

O-M 

pB 

§1 

P-CK? 

II 

• GO 

Q.Q 

® B. 

28* 
® 5. 

HH 

gS 

i! 

II 

• GO 

£B 

la 

C.(R 

II 

• Xfi 

Gardeners 

2 

6 

3 

13 

16 

Hat,  cap  makers 

i 

1 

10 

6 

Iron  and  steel  workers 

2 

5 

11 

5 

Jewelers 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Locksmiths 

11 

43 

41 

Machinists 

8 

i 

3 

9 

4 

13 

16 

Mariners 

6 

5 

5 

2 

26 

27 

Masons 

6 

2 

5 

17 

7 

88 

62 

Mechanics  (not  specified) . . . 

4 

1 

3 

3 

14 

13 

Metal  workers. . .* 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Millers 

1 

10 

7 

Milliners 

6 

9 

1 

19 

14 

Miners 

5 

4 

8 

6 

24 

16 

58 

82 

Painters  and  glaziers 

2 

1 

3 

2 

10 

35 

35 

Patternmakers 

1 

2 

Photographers 

i 

1 

1 

3 

3 

Plasterers 

2 

2 

2 

3 

Plumbers 

1 

1 

1 

9 

9 

Printers 

1 

1 

3 

8 

10 

Saddlers,  harness  makers. . . . 

1 

6 

6 

Seamstresses 

7 

3 

16 

2 

108 

60 

Shoemakers 

2 

1 

4 

20 

3 

150 

137 

Stokers 

5 

1 

3 

4 

4 

4 

Stone  cutters 

2 

5 

5 

9 

Tailors 

10 

9 

3 

44 

5 

297 

221 

Tanners,  curriers 

1 

5 

10 

Textile  workers 

i 

51 

3 

Tinners 

4 

1 

12j 

15 

Tobacco  workers 

Upholsterers 

2 

2 

5 

Watch  and  clock  makers. . . . 

9 

4 

7 

9 

Weavers,  spinners 

1 

7 

27 

19 

Wheelwrights 

4 

9 

Woodworkers 

i 

1 

5 

Others  skilled 

5 

1 

9 

3 

11 

2 

55 

51 

Totals 

138 

19 

181 

43 

401 

89 

1,725 

1,474 

Miscellaneous — 

Agents 

6 

1 

5 

2 

4 

4 

5 

4 

Bankers 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Draymen,  teamsters 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

12 

Farm  laborers 

92 

1 

133 

1 

167 

2 

2,734 

2,236 

Farmers 

46 

41 

9 

43 

38 

193 

134 

Fishermen 

1 

1 

4 

18 

39 

Hotel  keepers 

1 

1 

2 

2 

9 

4 

Laborers 

283 

81 

553 

461 

557 

1,061 

3,561 

2,794 

Manufacturers 

1 

1 

2 

5 

3 

Merchants,  dealers 

31 

7 

33 

6 

45 

21 

165 

128 

Servants 

111 

18 

136 

41 

282 

61 

1,324 

1,135 

Other  miscellaneous 

37 

10 

41 

20 

71 

16 

120 

96 

Totals 

608 

119 

948 

543 

1,178 

1,206 

8,145 

6,586 

No  occupation — including  wo- 

men and  children 

530 

51 

573 

64 

1,101 

110 

3,759 

3,328 

Grand  totals 

1,320 

199 

1,746 

657 

2,743 

1,426 

13,781 

11,504 

RESUME — IMMIGRANTS  ADMITTED  AND  EMIGRANTS  DEPARTING, 

1914  TO  1917. 


IMMIGRANT  ALIENS  ADMITTED, 
DESTINATION  MISSOURI,  1916, 
1915-16,  1914-15. 


EMIGRANT  ALIENS  DEPARTED, 
MISSOURI,  1916,  1915-16, 
1914-15. 


Immigrants  admitted,  1914-15,  des- 
tination, Missouri 

Immigrants  admitted,  1915-16,  des- 
tination, Missouri 

Immigrants  admitted,  first  half  fiscal 
year  1916-17,  destination,  Mis- 
souri   


2,743 

Emigrants  departed,  1914-15,  going 
from  Missouri 

1 ,426 

1,746 

Emigrants  departed,  1915-16,  going 
from  Missouri 

657 

954 

Emigrants  departing,  first  half  of 
fiscal  year  1916-17,  going  from  Mis- 
souri   

136 
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Months,  1916. 

Arrivals  since  com- 
mencement of  fis- 
cal years  1914-15 
and  1915-16 

< 

( 

Arrivals  by  months, 
1916 

January 

846 

90 

February 

962 

116 

March 

1,214 

252 

April 

1,425 

211 

May 

1,570 

145 

June 

1,746 

176 

July 

*** 

113 

August 

251 

138 

September 

480 

229 

October 

656 

176 

November 

799 

143 

December 

954 

155 

Total,  six  months 

954 

954 

Total  arrivals,  calendar 

year,  1916 

1,944 

Months,  1916. 

Departures  since 
commencement  of 
fiscal  years  1914- 
15  and  1915-16..  . 

Departures  by 
months,  1916.  . . . 

January 

564 

43 

February 

587 

23 

March 

596 

9 

April 

620 

24 

May 

636 

16 

June 

657 

21 

July 

sjc^fcsjc 

21 

August 

45 

24 

September 

57 

12 

October 

80 

32 

November 

117 

28 

December 

136 

19 

Totals,  six  months 

136 

136 

Total  departures,  calen- 

dar year,  1916 

272 

***New  fiscal  year,  1916-17  beginning  ***New  fiscal  year,  1916-17,  beginning 

July  1,  1916.  July  1,  1916. 


NATURALIZATION  OF  ALIENS,  MISSOURI,  1914,  1915, 

1916,  1917. 

What  effect  the  world-war  had  in  Missouri  on  the  naturalization  of  aliens  during  the 
three  years  of  the  conflict,  commencing  July  1,  1914,  and  closing  June  30,  1917,  is  told  by 
the  figures  which  are  given  for  different  angles  of  the  subject  in  the  tables  which  follow.  The 
outbreak  of  the  conflict,  which  occurred  in  July,  1914,  saw  a rush  of  aliens  to  courts  of  record, 
either  state  or  federal,  in  Missouri,  as  well  as  all  over  the  country,  to  either  declare  their 
intentions  and  secure  first  papers,  or  to  complete  their  naturalization  and  secure  certificates 
to  that  effect.  In  the  fiscal  year  which  commenced  July  1,  1915,  the  applications  for  first 
and  second  papers  was  even  greater;  then  comes  the  fiscal  year  just  closed,  which  opened  July 
1,  1916,  and  wnich  witnessed  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  on  the  Empire  of 
Germany,  which  event  was  heralded  by  a record-breaking  demand  of  aliens  for  citizenship, 
as  is  recorded  by  the  figures  in  the  accompanying  compilations. 

That  the  same  conditions  prevailed  all  over  the  United  States  is  evidenced  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Missouri  naturalization  tables,  covering  the  fiscal  years  of  1914-15,  1915-16  and 
1916-17,  through  the  reproduction  of  similar  totaled  information  for  the  country  as  a whole. 

Hon.  Richard  K.  Campbell,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Naturalization,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  in  his  report  covering  the  question  of  naturalization  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1917,  to  Hon.  William  B.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  part,  says: 

“The  year  that  has  just  passed,  so  eventful  in  every  way,  has  been  specially  noteworthy  with 
respect  to  the  effect  of  the  world-contest  upon  the  question  of  political  allegience.  It  is  not  simply 
the  increased  striving  to  become  citizens  of  the  country  and  the  more  painstaking  care  of  the  courts 
to  insure  the  admittance  of  such  only  as  are  genuinely  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  American 
form  of  government  above  those  of  any  and  all  foreign  powers ; it  is  something  far  more  significant 
and  widespread.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  sudden  awakening  of  our  people  to  a sense  of  the 
value  of  American  citizenship,  not  merely  to  the  person  who  acquires  it,  but  to  those  who  always 
have  had  it  and  know  that  at  all  cost  it  must  be  preserved  in  its  purity.  The  prodigality  of  our 
people  has  been  displayed  not  only  in  the  waste  of  its  material  possessions. 

“No  less  freely  and  improvidently  its  wide-opened  hand  has  scattered  charters  to  the  high 
privileges  of  membership  in  our  ^citizenry.  It  is  as  though  we  believed  we  could  make  a citizen, 
as  a mere  act  of  grace,  by  bestowing  a certificate  of  naturalization;  and  so  we  gave  these  papers, 
as  we  give  largely  to  some  public  benefaction,  with  a childish  confidence  that  such  giving  is  enough 
to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  in  view. 

THE  PUBLIC  AND  AMERICANIZATION. 

“ This  state  of  the  public  mind  is  expressing  itself  in  all  kinds  of  patriotic  movements  as 
means  of  Americanization;  public  gatherings  to  honor  the  flag,  to  celebrate  Independence  Day, 
to  advertise  the  material  achievements  of  a free  people,  to  revive  in  the  sensibilities  of  ‘ the  masses’ 
the  inspiring  force  of  American  history.  Characteristically  we  are  going  to  make  amends  for 
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the  omissions  of  a century,  and,  by  feverish  activity,  to  put  things  right  at  once.  Of  course,  it 
cannot  be  done;  but,  equally,  of  course,  there  is  one  unconsidered  fact  that  lessens  the  necessity 
of  immediate  artificial  propagation  of  Americanism,  if  that  were  possible  or  were  desirable. 
Highly  colored  and  suggestive  posters  are  not  needed  to  inspire  in  the  human  breast — and  the 
alien  is  no  less  human  than  the  native  born— a genuine  love  for  institutions  dedicated  to  the  high 
purpose  of  assuring  to  every  man  an  equal  opportunity  for  the  attainment  of  his  ideals  of  a useful 
and  happy  existence.  This  love  is  an  inseparable  attribute  of  humanity,  whether  the  mental 
training  of  the  individual  in  any  given  case  has  enabled  him  by  self-examination  and  abstract 
reasoning  to  perceive  it  intellectually  or  whether  the  untrained  impulse  of  his  heart  has  brought 
him  to  seek  in  a remote  foreign  land,  under  the  symbols  of  food  or  money,  those  larger  opportuni- 
ties of  life  which  he  has  heard  are  to  be  found  here. 

“ If  this  inherent  love  of  liberty  is  apparently  lost  or  weakened,  it  is  because  as  a practice 
we  have  not  maintained  it  ourselves.  The  love  really  remains  in  its  integrity,  but  the  thing  that 
is  gone  is  the  belief  that  liberty  is  to  be  found  securely  under  the  operation  of  American  insti- 
tutions. This  loss  cannot  be  made  good  by  any  ‘ brass-band ’ methods.  It  is  remediable  by  a 
return  to  the  practice  of  Americanization — the  actual  doing,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  alien, 
of  those  things  which  must  be  done  if  our  Americanism  is  anything  more  than  a mere  national 
trade-mark  and  which,  if  Americans  do  not  love  the  principles  of  our  government  simply  for  what 
they  can  get  out  of  them  for  themselves,  they  cannot  avoid  doing. 

“ The  most  important  fact  of  the  fiscal  year,  then,  that  this  report  has  to  state  is  the  awaken- 
ing of  our  own  people  to  a sense  that  they  have  some  duty  to  perform  in  connection  with  this  matter 
of  granting  American  citizenship.  We  may  with  some  confidence  rely  upon  the  good  sense  of 
t he  people  to  ascertain  what  that  duty  is  and  to  perform  it — after  the  noise  and  wasted  energy  of 
the  ' limelight ’ lovers  have  been  diverted  to  some  other  interest  requiring  less  quiet  and  steady  appli- 
cation that  the  work  of  Americanizing,  first,  Americans  by  birth;  and  then,  aliens,  by  training. 

“ The  next  fact  in  importance  that  this  report  has  to  deal  with  is  the  sudden  and  enlarged 
impulse  to  seek  American  citizenship  which  has  been  evinced  during  the  year  under  considera- 
tion, especially  that  part  of  the  year  immediately  preceding  and  following  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Germany.” 


ANALYSIS.  NATURALIZATION  OF  ALIENS  IN  MISSOURI.  FISCAL 

YEAR.  1917-16. 

The  portion  of  the  report  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Naturalization  Campbell* 
covering  naturalization  of  aliens  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  for  the  United 
States  as  a whole,  if  it  were  changed  to  cover  Missouri  alone,  substituting  facts  and  figures 
for  Missouri  as  they  are  given  for  that  year  in  the  report,  would  read: 

Without  attempting  any  analysis  of  the  denial  figures  given  in  the  attached  tables,  it 
is  curious  to  note  that  out  of  a total  of  197  denials  credited  to  Missouri  and  1,125  hearings, 
there  were  but  nine  rejections  because  of  being  “immoral  characters.”  Equally  curious  is 
the  absence  in  the  report  of  a single  denial  on  account  of  lack  of  attachment  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Federal  Constitution — unless  such  denials  were  included  among  the  nine  under 
the  head  of  “miscellaneous.”  There  were  18  denied  on  the  ground  of  “ignorance” — that 
is,  because  they  displayed  a lack  of  knowledge  of  our  form  of  government — federal  and  state, 
which  was  thought  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  claim  “attachment  to  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution.”  These  18,  then,  out  of  1,125  petitions  heard  and  finally  disposed  of,  besides 
a possible  two  or  three  of  the  nine  denied  for  “miscellaneous”  reasons,  represents  the  total 
who  may  not  have  been  “attached,”  as  the  law  requires;  and  even  these  may  attain  the 
state  of  affection  when  they  have  been  taught  the  rudiments  of  constitutional  law;  at  least 
if  they  can  stand  an  examination  on  this  subject  and  have  been  observant  of  the  moral  laws, 
their  “attachment”  to  the  “principles”  of  our  government  will  be  assumed.  This  is  not 
said  satirically,  still  less  as  a criticism  of  the  courts.  The  design  is  to  expose  a fatal  weakness 
in  the  present  system  of  ascertaining  the  most  important,  the  vital  fact  upon  which  fitness 
to  become  a citizen  rests.  Good  citizenship  is  not  measured  by  mere  intellectual  compre- 
hension of  the  Constitution;  neither  is  a total  ignorance  of  that  law  evidence  that  the  “prin- 
ciples” of  human  liberty  and  justice  that  it  was  desired  to  maintain  have  not  an  abiding 
place  in  the  innermost  affections  of  one  who  has  never  read  or  heard  one  single  provision  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.  This  view  does  not  disparage  a knowledge  of  our  Constitution. 
It  does  hold,  however,  that  it  is  wholly  illogical  to  conclude  that  such  knowledge,  however 
intimate  and  accurate,  conveys  an  assurance  that  the  possessor  thereof  sees  through  it  those 
basic  principles  which  exist  in  practical  life  and  loves  them.  He  may,  without  knowing  them, 
or  being  able  to  specify  in  terms  a single  one  of  them,  subconsciously — to  make  use  of  a 
metaphorical  word — be  profoundly  attached  to  them.  Indeed,  they  are  so  natural  an  ex- 
pression of  the  innate  craving  of  the  human  heart  that  all  men  are  naturally  drawn  to  them, 
unless  they  be  such  men  as  are  opposed  from  reasons  of  pure  selfishness  and  will  not  forego 
the  advantages  to  themselves  of  exploiting  their  fellow  man.  This  is  the  true  reason  why 
the  country  has  been  able  for  more  than  a hundred  years  to  accept  safely  from  the  appli- 
cant for  citizenship,  in  the  place  of  evidence  of  such  a state,  a mere  verbal  assurance  as  to 
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the  state  of  his  affection  toward  those  things  which  are  distinctly  American.  It  must  be 
clear  that  the  circumstance  of  such  a practice  is  inadvisable  for  the  security  of  our  insti- 
tutions and  unjust  to  the  “stranger  within  our  gates’’  who  aspires  to  unite  with  us.  He 
should  know  in  terms  those  principles  which  are  so  indispensable  to  his  life  as  a free  man. 
and,  as  the  wisely  conceived  means  of  securing  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  principles, 
must  learn  the  provisions  of  our  Constitution  and  laws  as  well  as  our  federal  and  state  ad- 
ministrations. 


CERTIFICATES  OF  NATURALIZATION  ISSUED  AND  DENIED  IN  MISSOURI 
FEDERAL  AND  STATE  COURTS,  WITH  REASONS  FOR  DENIAL,  FISCAL 
YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1917  AND  1916. 


Topic — denials. 

Three-year  war 
period. 

1917-16. 

1916-15. 

Already  a citizen 

1 

1 

Immoral  character 

9 

4 

Incompetent  witness.  . . . 

44 

79 

Insufficient  residence .... 

8 

6 

Ignorance 

18 

34 

No  certificate  of  arrival. 

5 

Declaration  invalid 

ie 

23 

No  jurisdiction 

1 

2 

On  petitioner’s  motion.  . 

7 

13 

Premature  petition 

3 

6 

Want  of  prosecution.  . . 
Unable  to  produce  wit- 

76 

62 

nesses  or  depositions . . 

4 

3 

Deceased 

Section  (U.  S.)  2169 

1 

4 

Miscellaneous  causes.  . . . 

9 

24 

Total  denials 

197 

266 

Certificates  granted 

928 

971 

Topic — denials. 

Three-year  war 
period. 

1917-16. 

1916-15. 

Total  petitions  dis- 
posed of 

1,125 

1,237 

Percentage,  denials  to 
certificates  issued 

17 

22 

Totals  for  the  United 
States,  fiscal  years. 

1917-16. 

1916-15. 

Total  denials 

Total  certificates  granted 

9,544 
94 , 897 

11,927 

93,911 

Total  petitions  dis- 
posed of 

104,441 

105,838 

Percentage,  denials  to 
certificates  issued 

9 

11 

DECLARATIONS  OF  INTENTION  AND  PETITIONS  FOR  NATURALIZATION 
FILED  AND  CERTIFICATES  OF  NATURALIZATION  ISSUED  BY  MISSOURI 
AND  FEDERAL  COURTS,  AS  REPORTED  TO  BUREAU,  FOR  THE  FISCAL 
YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1917,  IN  TWO  PARTS,  TABLES  A AND  B. 

A— DECLARATIONS  OF  INTENTION  TO  BECOME  A CITIZEN,  lillSSOURl, 
FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1917  AND  1916. 


1917-16. 

1916-15. 

Topic. 

Federal 

courts. 

State 

courts. 

Total. 

Federal 

courts. 

State 

courts. 

Total. 

Number  of  courts 

8 

92 

100 

8 

97 

105 

First  quarter 

495 

44 

529 

500 

79 

579 

Second  quarter 

505 

63 

568 

427 

46 

473 

Third  quarter . . . * 

3,069 

187 

3,256 

4,456 

635 

58 

693 

Fourth  quarter 

4,169 

287 

508 

62 

570 

Totals,  fiscal  year  1916-17. . . . 
Totals,  fiscal  year  1915-16..  . . 

8,238 

2,070 

581 

245 

8,819 

2,315 

2,070 

245 

2,315 

Increase,  fiscal  year  1916-17. . 

6,168 

336 

6,504 

Totals  for  the  United 
States. 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917. . 
Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916. . 

129,288 
59 , 789 

093,460 

148,146 

438 , 748 
207 , 395 

59,789 

148,146 

207,395 

Increase  1917-16  over  1916-15 

69,499 

161,314 

231,353 
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B.— PETITIONS  FOR  NATURALIZATION  PAPERS,  MISSOURI,  FISCAL  YEARS 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  1917  AND  1916. 


Number  of  courts 

8 

92 

100 

8 

97 

105 

First  quarter 

210 

24 

234 

211 

26 

237 

Second  quarter 

207 

30 

237 

175 

33 

208 

Third  quarter 

410 

46 

456 

533 

36 

569 

Fourth  quarter 

411 

50 

461 

266 

37 

303 

Totals,  fiscal  year  1916-17..  . . 

1,238 

150 

1 ,388 

1,185 

132 

1,317 

Totals,  fiscal  year  1915-16.. . . 

1,185 

132 

1,317 

Increase,  fiscal  year  1916-17. 

53 

18 

71 

Totals  for  the  United 

States. 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917. . 

34 , 928 

97,392 

132,320 

27,511 

80,498 

108 , 009 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916. . 

27,511 

80,498 

108 , 009 

Increase  1917-16  over  1916-15 

7,417 

16,894 

24,311 

SC.— CERTIFICATES  OF  NATURALIZATION  ISSUED,  MISSOURI,  FISCAL  YEARS 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  1917  AND  1916. 


Number  of  courts 

8 

92 

100 

8 

97 

105 

First  quarter 

302 

16 

318 

131 

11 

142 

Second  quarter 

185 

14 

199 

286 

15 

301 

Third  quarter ; 

165 

22 

187 

174 

13 

187 

Fourth  quarter 

208 

16 

224 

262 

17 

279 

Totals,  fiscal  year  1916-17. . . . 

860 

68 

928 

853 

56 

909 

Totals,  fiscal  year  1915-16.. . . 

853 

56 

909 

Increase,  fiscal  year  1916-17. 

7 

12 

19 

Totals  for  the  United 

States. 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917. . 

25 , 272 

69 , 625 

94,897 

22 , 844 

64,577 

87,421 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916. . 

22 , 844 

64,577 

87,421 

Increase  1917-16  over  1916-15 

2,428 

5,048 

7,476 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  CO-OPERATIVE  WORK  IN  NATURALIZING 

ALIENS. 


In  Missouri  there  are  100  state  courts  which  are  credited  with  exercising  naturalization 
jurisdiction  during  the  fiscal  year  which  closed  June  30,  1917,  and  of  this  number,  31  are 
charged  with  being  “habitually  late  in  making  their  returns  on  all  first  and  second  certifi- 
cates issued.”  Clerks  of  state  courts  of  record  are  permitted  by  the  federal  authorities  to 
retain  half  of  the  fees  they  annually  derive  from  that  source  up  to  receipts  totaling  $6,000; 
all  excess  fees  being  payable  into  the  United  States  treasury  without  deductions  for  any 
purpose  whatsoever. 

The  following  table  presents  a statistical  analysis  by  Missouri  communities  and  local- 
ties  of  the  accomplishments  of  co-operation  work  with  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Naturalization  in  an  effort  to  naturalize,  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  of  all  aliens  in  their  midst, 
schools,  churches,  authorities,  organizations  and  citizens  having  assisted  in  the  work.  Facts 
bearing  on  the  population  of  these  places,  together  with  the  number  of  aliens  each  had  in 
1910,  when  the  last  federal  census  was  taken,  are  also  given; 


“MISSOURI’S  FERTILE  BUT  UNPRODUCTIVE  ACRES.” 

“Missouri  has  a vast  area  of  unused  land.  Much  of  it  is  capable  of  being  brought  to  a 
very  good  state  of  cultivation.  The  task  presents  difficulties,  however — including  the  neces- 
sity of  solving  problems  in  transportation,  soil  culture,  drouth  menace,  and  labor.  The  most 
difficult  phase  of  the  situation  is  probably  the  latter. 

“But  the  possibility  of  adding  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  soil  products  to  the  state’s 
1918  output  of  crops  makes  every  problem  deserving  of  most  earnest  effort  at  its  working 
out.  The  harvests  which  the  uncultivated  acres  can  be  made  to  yield  are  greatly  needed 
today — they  will  be  even  more  welcome  a year  hence.  It  is  a matter  of  providing  ways  and 
means  which  now  confronts  Missouri  in  the  undertaking  to  get  service  from  her  entire  do- 
main. If  the  special  committee  which  is  to  confer  this  week  relative  to  the  matter  can  devise 
a method  of  farming  a large  portion  of  the  commonwealth’s  unproductive  area,  a magnificent 
work  of  strengthening  the  nation’s  arm  in  time  of  war  will  have  been  assured.” — St.  Louis 
Republic. 


Missouri  Settlement  Inducements , 1917. 
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MISSOURI  FOREIGN-BORN  WHITE  MALES  OF  VOTING  AGE,  1910,  NATURAL- 
IZATION PAPERS  FILED  IN  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1917,  AND 
ALIEN  NAMES  FURNISHED  CERTAIN  CITIES  OR  TOWNS. 


City  or  town, 
considered. 

Population,  1910. 

Foreign-born  white 
males  of 

voting  age,  1910. 

Naturalization 
papers  filed 
in  county  July  1, 
1916,  to  June 
30,  1917. 

Names  furnished. 

Total. 

Foreign- 

born 

white. 

Total. 

Natural- 

ized. 

Declar- 

ations. 

Peti- 

tions. 

Declar- 

ants. 

Peti- 

tioners. 

Candi- 
dates’ , 
wives. 

Cape  Girardeau 

8,475 

375 

208 

162 

7 

2 

Kansas  City* 

248,381 

25,327 

13,052 

6,953 

1,060 

204 

184 

101 

156 

Independence 

9,859 

412 

203 

116 

Rosedale,  Kan 

5,960 

470 

228 

173 

St.  Joseph 

77,403 

8,113 

4,281 

2,256 

246 

39 

476 

5 

11 

St.  Louis 

687,029 

125,706 

63,440 

33,081 

6,827 

968 

1,038 

377 

612 

Maplewood  . . . 

4,976 

505 

267 

191 

Sedalia 

17,822 

801 

413 

225 

2 

8 

1 

3 

SIMILAR  INFORMATION,  MISSOURI,  FISCAL 

YEAR 

ENDING  JUNE  30, 

, 1916. 

Cape  Girardeau  . . . 

8,475 

375 

208 

162 

4. 

1 

Hannibal 

18,341 

774 

421 

234 

36 

19 

94 

5 

3 

Kansas  City 

248,381 

25,327 

13,052 

6,953 

374 

179 

212 

115 

81 

St.  Joseph 

77,403 

8,113 

4,281 

2,256 

110 

50 

St.  Louis 

687,029 

125,706 

63,440 

33,081 

1,595 

945 

4,085 

892 

807 

Washington  

3,670 

329 

167 

117 

3 

includes  ac  tin  ties  at  North  Kansas  City,  across  the  Missouri  river  in  Clay  county. 


CANADIAN  EXODUS  OF  IMMIGRANTS;  MISSOURI  SETTLEMENT 

INDUCEMENTS. 

A movement  which  gained  considerable  ground  in  early  1917  had  for  its  object  the 
discouragement  of  the  habit  of  many  Missouri  papers,  daily,  weekly  and  monthly,  of  run- 
ning large,  alluring,  but  not  truthful  advertisements  and  paid  special  treatises  and  articles 
dealing  with  the  supposed  productiveness  and  advantages  of  the  farming  section  of  Western 
Canada.  In  early  spring  there  appeared  a large  display  advertisement  inviting  American 
farmers  to  emigrate  to  Canada  and  take  up  lands  there  with  the  promise  of  huge  crops  and 
good  money  for  these  crops,  but  not  one  word  did  this  specially  prepared  article  devote  to 
the  long,  cold,  hard  winters  of  Canada  and  the  difficulty  that  farmers  there  have  marketing 
their  crops,  chiefly  because  of  the  long  wagon  hauls  and  then  much  longer  railroad  hauls. 
Under  normal  conditions  wheat  at  $1  a bushel  in  Missouri  is  only  selling  for  seventy  cents 
in  most  portions  of  Canada. 

Unsettled  lands  suitable  for  farming  and  dairying,  stock  and  poultry  raising,  orchards 
and  small  fruits,  can  be  as  cheaply  purchased  in  Missouri  as  in  Canada  and  larger  markets 
are  closer  at  hand  and  all  products  bring  higher  prices.  That  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters 
when  it  comes  to  possibilities  of  Canadian  lands,  is  shown  by  the  following  information  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  obtained  from  the  March,  1917,  monthly  Labor  Gazette  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  Dominion  of  Canada: 

“Of  persons  other  than  citizens  of  the  United  States,  1,206  left  the  United  States  in 
January,  1917,  to  take  up  permanent  residence  in  British  North  America,  as  compared  to 
1,530  in  December,  1916.  Another  10,557  persons,  other  than  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
departed  from  British  North  America  in  January,  1917,  to  take  up  permanent  residence  in 
the  United  States,  as  compared  with  11,833  in  December,  1916,  indicating  for  British  North 
America  an  outward-bound  exodus  of  9,351  in  January,  1917.” 

If  it  is  true  that  more  persons  left  British  North  America  in  January,  1917,  to  take  up 
permanent  residence  in  the  United  States  than  entered  there  to  settle,  then  the  conclusion 
can  readily  be  reached  that  those  participating  in  the  exodus  had  not  found  the  many  well- 
advertised  allurements  and  advantages  they  had  expected  to  encounter,  and  had  therefore 
reached  the  conclusion  that  United  States  was  more  of  a land  of  promise. 

Missouri  generally  ranks  third  for  annual  production  of  corn,  and  sixth  or  seventh 
among  all  states,  for  wheat,  and  it  is  not  so  far  behind  all  competitors  when  it  comes  to 
yearly  yield  of  small  fruit  and  it  produces  twice  as  much  live  stock  as  it  annually  consumes. 
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That  the  state  still  holds  out  inducements  to  farmers,  stock  raisers  and  other  desirable  set- 
tlers is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  15,000,000  idle  acres  of  land  still  remain  to  be  placed 
in  a state  of  cultivation.  The  remaining  undeveloped  and  unworked  deposits  of  coal,  zinc, 
lead,  iron,  granite,  marble,  limestone  and  other  building  stones  are  sufficient  to  last  for 
generations  to  come,  and  bring  comfortable  incomes  to  capitalists  who  have  idle  money  on 
hand  awaiting  favorable  investment.  Missouri  also  has  several  hundred  very  favorable 
water  power  propositions  as  an  inducement  to  electric  power  generating  plants  and  to  manu- 
facturers of  all  classes  to  locate  here. 


MISSOURI’S  WAR  STRENGTH,  1917. 

Estimates  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  on  the  population  of  Missouri  Jan- 
uary 1,  1917,  when  then  was  3,420,147  men,  women  and  children  and  using  the  same  basis 
that  the  federal  authorities  did  in  reaching  this  approximation,  Missouri  then  had  a war 
strength  of  750,012,  all  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  years.  The  esti- 
mation includes  all  males  in  the  state,  barring  neither  creed,  race,  color  nor  nationality. 
Of  whites  alone,  between  eighteen  and  forty-five  years,  there  were  706,477  in  the  state.  The 
negro  population,  available  for  military  service,  was  43,099,  fit  and  unfit,  between  the  ages 
mentioned.  There  were  also  436  Indians,  Japanese  and  Chinese  in  Missouri  then. 

Missouri  then  had  973,062  voters,  the  classification  including  all  men  over  twenty-one 
years,  ranging  up  to  the  oldest  in  Missouri,  but  not  all  these  exercised  a freeholders  privilege 
of  voting  at  the  November  election  of  1916,  since  only  a total  of  786,769  votes  were  then 
cast  in  Missouri  for  the  various  presidential  nominees,  leaving  186,293  men,  either  native 
born,  naturalized,  or  holding  first  papers,  who  did  not  take  advantage  of  this  great  American 
privilege.  If  it  became  necessary  to  draw  on  the  last  men  in  the  state,  regardless  of  age  and 
fitness  for  service,  every  one  of  the  973,062  voters  could  be  called  out  for. service  in  some  form 
or  other. 

The  eligible  negro  population  of  the  state  alone  was  sufficient  to  easily  and  fully  form 
thirty-five  regiments  of  infantry,  with  some  left  over  for  ambulance  and  hospital  service. 
Of  whites  alone,  650  regiments  could  be  mustered  in  and  still  there  would  be  enough  indi- 
viduals between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  years  left  over  for  special  but  not  haz- 
ardous service. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  muster  in  women,  including  all  active  suffragettes,  the  military 
strength  of  Missouri  doubles,  since  there  are,  approximately,  as  many  women  as  men  in  the 
state  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five.  Missouri  alone  can  send  to  the  front 
enough  nurses  to  supply  all  needed  for  hospital  and  similar  duties,  this  statement  being 
based  on  the  enthusiasm  displayed  recently  by  Missouri  women  in  behalf  of  the  nation-wide 
Red  Cross  movement. 

High  explosive  manufacturing  plants  in  Ralls,  Jasper  and  Jackson  counties  can  easily 
supply  all  the  powder  and  gun-cotton  needed  by  the  vast  army  Missouri  can  send  into  the 
field,  and  ammunition  plants  in  St.  Louis,  Moberly,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  Joplin  and  other 
Missouri  towns  would  supply  sufficient  shells,  cartridges  and  similar  war  material.  The 
only  army  supplies  Missouri  is  not  prepared,  at  the  present  moment,  to  furnish  on  a huge 
scale,  are  rifles  and  field  and  siege  guns,  but  even  this  defect  can  quickly  be  remedied  owing 
to  the  existence  of  large  steel  forging  and  rolling  plants  in  St.  Louis  and  elsewhere,  to  which 
alterations  and  additions  can  quickly  be  made  so  that  they  would  supply  everything  in  the 
lines  indicated.  The  8,700  mijes  of  railroads  in  Missouri,  the  large  number  of  automobiles 
its  inhabitants  own,  and  several  thousand  miles  of  navigable  rivers,  provide  the  means  of 
mobilizing  all  of  the  state’s  military  forces  at  St.  Louis  in  short  order. 

Another  fact  probably  worth  knowing  is  that  Missouri  has  about  150,000  automobiles, 
autotrucks  and  similar  vehicles  within  its  boundaries  with  probably  four-fifths  of  the  same 
available  for  military  service  in  case  they  were  to  be  commandered,  enough  to  mount 
every  soldier  Missouri  can  supply  for  active  service,  leaving  sufficient  over  for  other 
branches  of  military  requirements.  In  Jackson  county,  near  Kansas  City,  is  a huge  petro- 
leum refining  plant  which  can  furnish  all  the  gasoline  and  other  supplies  needed  for  motive 
and  similar  purposes.  There  were  also  1,600,000  head  of  horses  and  mules  in  Missouri  on 
January  1,  1917,  all  ready  for  either  cavalry  or  other  military  service.  Such  were  the 
resources  and  advantages  of  Missouri  January  1,  1917. 


POPULATION  OF  MISSOURI  BY  DECADES;  ESTIMATION  FOR  1917. 

The  first  Federal  census  of  Missouri  was  taken  in  the  year  1810,  according  to  which  the 
state  at  that  time  had  20,845  inhabitants.  The  census  of  1910  disclosed  that  there  were 
3,293,335  men,  women  and  children  in  Missouri.  An  estimation  by  the  Federal  authorities 
for  July  1,  1917,  gave  the  state  3,420,147  inhabitants. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  population  of  Missouri  by  decades,  commencing  with  1810: 


Year. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Gain. 

Year. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Gain. 

20,845 

Population  1870 .... 
“ 1860 

1,721,295 
1 , 182,012 

Population  1820 .... 
“ 1810 

66 , 586 
20,845 

Increase 

539 , 283 

Increase 

45,741 

Population  1880 .... 
“ 1870 

2 , 168 , 380 

Population  1830.  . . . 
“ 1820 

140,455 

66,586 

1,721,295 

Increase 

447,085 

Increase 

73 , 869 

Population  1890 .... 
“ 1880 

2,679, 1.84 

Population  1840. 

“ 1830 

383,702 

140,455 

2,168,380 

Increase 

510,804 

Increase 

243 , 247 

Population  1900.  . . . 

1890 

3,106,665 

2,679,184 

Population  1850 .... 
“ 1840 

682,044 

383,702 

Increase 

427,481 

Increase 

298,342 

Population  1910.  ..  . 
“ 1900 

3,293,335 

3,106,665 

Population  1860 .... 
“ 1850 

1,182,012 
682 , 044 

Increase 

186,670 

Increase 

499,968 

Increase  in  100 
years 

3,293,335 

SELECTED  DRAFT  FACTS,  MISSOURI  AND  ALL  OTHER  STATES, 

1917. 

Returns  from  every  state  in  the  Union,  with  Niagara  county.  New  York,  and  three  pre- 
cincts in  Wyoming  missing,  show  a total  registration  of  9,659,382,  or  95.9  per  cent  of  the 
Census  Bureau’s  estimate,  allowance  being  made  for  the  missing  territory.  The  apparent 
shortage,  about  413,000,  is  considerably  less  than  the  number  of  men  21  to  31  years  of  age, 
inclusive,  who  are  estimated  by  the  War  Department  to  have  been  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States  on  June  5th,  and  for  that  reason  ex- 
empt from  the  requirements  of  registration.  This  number  is  600,000.  On  the  face  of  these 
figures,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  men  between  the  ages  of  21  and  31  in  the 
United  States  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  number  estimated  by  the  Census  Bureau  on  May 
12th — 10,079,000. 

Of  the  9,659,382  registrants  reported,  7,347,794  are  white  citizens;  953,899  are  colored 
citizens;  1,239,865  are  unnaturalized  foreigners  from  countries  other  than  Germany;  111,823 
are  unnaturalized  Germans,  including  “declarants” — that  is,  persons  having  declared  their 
intention  to  become  citizens  but  not  having  received  their  final  naturalization  papers;  and 
6,001  are  Indians.  The  registrars  were  instructed  by  the  War  Department  to  include  with 
white  citizens  all  declarants  from  countries  with  which  the  United  States  was  not  at  war, 
but  a comparison  of  the  registration  figures  with  the  reports  of  the  Census  Bureau  and  the 
bureaus  of  immigration  and  naturalization  indicates  that  most  of  the  declarants  registered 
as  aliens. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  returns  to  indicate  that  there  has  been  any  general  attempt  at 
evasion  of  registration  by  any  important  element  of  the  population.  In  a few  states  the 
registration  was  far  below  the  estimates,  but  this  shortage  was  offset  by  registration  in  excess 
of  the  estimates  in  other  states.  This  is  because  the  last  Federal  Census  was  taken  in  1910 
and  only  a few  states  have  enumerated  their  inhabitants  since  that  year,  so  that  the  Census 
Bureau  had  few  reliable  data  as  to  the  abnormal  shiftings  of  population  which  have  taken 
place  between  certain  parts  of  the  country  in  recent  years,  and  particularly  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  gave  so  great  an  impetus  to  the  manufacture  of  munitions  and  other  commodities 
needed  by  the  belligerents.  The  manufacturing  industries  thus  affected  are  located  mainly 
in  the  northeastern  states,  and  as  a result  the  population  of  these  states  has  increased  with 
abnormal  rapidity  at  the  expense  of  other  parts  of  the  country.  Furthermore,  the  increases 
and  decreases  have  been  very  largely  in  the  very  class  covered  by  the  registration — that  is, 
men  between  the  ages  of  21  and  31. 

It  was  expected,  therefore,  that  for  certain  states  the  estimates — which,  in  the  absence 
of  definite  information  as  to  the  extent  of  the  abnormal  movement  of  population,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  male  population  between  the  ages  of  21  and  31,  just  referred  to,  were  nec- 
essarily based  on  the  assumption  that  the  increase  in  population  which  took  place  in  each 
state  between  1900  and  1910  has  continued  since  the  latter  year  and  that  the  proportion  of 
males  between  21  and  31  years  of  age  has  remained  unchanged — would  be  wide  of  the  mark. 
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The  most  pronounced  discrepancies  appear  for  Washington,  in  which  the  registration 
amounted  to  49.8  per  cent  of  the  estimate;  for  Oregon,  in  which  it  was  57.9  per  cent;  for 
North  Dakota,  with  73  per  cent;  for  Wyoming,  for  which  the  report,  with  three  precincts 
missing,  indicates  a registration  of  about  65  per  cent  of  the  estimate;  for  Nevada,  with  71.6 
per  cent;  and  for  South  Dakota,  with  72.1  per  cent.  In  no  other  state  was  the  registration 
less  than  75  per  cent  of  the  estimate.  On  the  other  hand,  14  states — Arizona,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Montana,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin — exceeded  their  estimates,  the  greatest 
percentages  of  excess  being  those  for  Michigan,  29.4;  Connecticut,  29.3;  Montana,  20.4;  and 
Ohio,  14.4. 

It  is  probable  that  the  population  of  certain  states — particularly  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon— has  not  declined  to  so  great  an  extent  as  would  be  indicated  by  the  registration  figures 
since  a very  considerable  proportion  of  the  persons  migrating  from  them  has  consisted  of 
young  men  between  the  ages  of  21  and  31. 

The  original  census  estimates  are  smaller  for  some  states  than  those  which  have  been 
used  by  the  War  Department.  This  is  because  in  the  compilation  of  the  War  Department 
estimates,  which  were  originally  prepared  for  use  in  apportioning  supplies  of  registration 
cards  to  mayors  and  sheriffs  throughout  the  country,  liberal  additions  were  made  to  the 
official  census  estimates  for  places — especially  those  in  which  munitions  plants  are  located — 
that  were  believed  to  have  grown  at  abnormal  rates  during  recent  years,  whereas  no  corre- 
sponding reductions  could  be  made  for  the  localities  for  which  these  abnormal  accretions 
of  population  were  drawn.  This  did  not  particularly  matter,  since  the  main  object  in  view 
was  to  insure  the  sending  of  an  adequate  supply  of  registration  cards  to  each  mayor  and  sheriff, 
but  when  the  city  and  county  figures  were  totalized  the  result  was  an  exaggeration  of  the 
estimates  for  the  United  States  as  a whole  and  for  certain  of  the  states. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  states,  the  total  regiatration,  the  number  of  unnaturalized 
Germans  ('including  those  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens'),  and  the  per- 
centage which  the  total  represents  of  the  census  estimate: 


State. 

Total 

registra- 

tion. 

Per  cent 
of 

estimate. 

Unnatur- 

alized 

Germans. 

State. 

Total 

registra- 

tion. 

Per  cent 
of 

estimate. 

Unnatur- 

alized 

Germans. 

United  States 

9,659,382 

95.9 

111,823 

Nebraska 

118,123 

91.3 

1,156 

NcvBidft 

11,821 

71.6 

87 

Alabama 

179,828 

85.7 

89 

New  Hampshire 

37^642 

102.3 

79 

Arizona  

36,932 

106.4 

193 

New  Jersey 

302,742 

100.8 

4,956 

Arkansas  

147,522 

94.2 

98 

New  Mexico 

32,202 

77.6 

108 

California 

297,532 

82.2 

3,948 

New  York  ( b ) 

1,054,302 

99.4 

30,870 

Colorado 

83,038 

75.8 

372 

North  Carolina 

200,032 

102.9 

73 

Connecticut 

159,761 

129.3 

1,126 

North  Dakota 

65,007 

73.0 

615 

Delaware 

21,864 

108.8 

92 

Ohio 

565,384 

114.4 

6,189 

District  of  Columbia 

32,327 

87.1 

79 

Oklahoma. . 

169,211 

79.3 

219 

Florida 

84,683 

88.9 

208 

Oregon 

62,618 

57.9 

577 

Georgia 

231,418 

90.6 

120 

Pennsylvania 

830,507 

95.0 

12,674 

Idaho 

41,150 

79.4 

181 

Rhode  Island 

53,415 

88.7 

126 

Illinois 

672,498 

105.2 

6,051 

South  Carolina 

128,039 

93.4 

58 

Indiana  

255,145 

100.6 

1,149 

South  Dakota 

58,014 

72.1 

484 

Iowa  

216,594 

108  8 

1,862 

Tennessee 

187,611 

96.2 

85 

Kansas  

150,029 

85.3 

736 

Texas 

408,702 

97.3 

1,834 

Kentucky 

187,573 

92.8 

(a) 

Utah 

41,952 

90.8 

344 

Louisiana 

157,827 

92.3 

216 

Vermont 

27,658 

94.1 

72 

Maine 

60,176 

95.5 

120 

Virginia 

181,826 

97.5 

179 

Maryland 

120,458 

99.1 

912 

Washington 

108,330 

49.8 

791 

Massachusetts 

359,323 

101.1 

1,508 

West  Virginia 

127,409 

90.0 

1,003 

Michigan 

372,872 

129.4 

3,021 

Wisconsin 

240,170 

104.6 

23,121 

Minnesota 

221,715 

90  6 

1,971 

Wyoming  (c) 

22,848 

64.5 

329 

Mississippi 

139,525 

79  7 

45 

National  parks 

85 

2 

Missouri. 

299,625 

94  9 

1,008 

Indians 

6,001 

(a) 

Montana 

88,273 

120.4 

687 

a None  shown  by  telegraphic  report. 

b Not  including  Niagara  county.  Allowance  made  in  computing  percentage. 

c Three  precincts  missing.  No  allowance  made  in  computing  percentage. 

The  natives  of  Germany,  Austria-Himgary,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  now  residing  in  the 
United  States  aggregate  approximately  4,662,000,  or  about  4^  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  country. 

The  foregoing  total  was  announced  by  Director  Sam.  L.  Rogers  of  the  Bureau  of  Census, 
Department  of  Commerce,  as  the  result  of  a calculation  based  on  the  census  figures  of  1910, 
the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  for  the  period  between  1910  and  the  present  time, 
and  the  estimated  mortality  during  that  period.  Although  it  is  not  possible  by  this  method 
to  determine  with  absolute  exactness  the  number  of  natives  of  the  countries  named  now 
living  in  the  United  States,  it  is  believed  that  the  results  obtained  represent  a reasonably 
close  approximation  to  the  facts. 


Foreign-born  Population , Missouri , 1917. 
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The  4,662,000  foreigners  are  distributed,  according  to  country  of  birth,  as  follows: 

Germany,  2,349,000;  Austria,  1,376,000;  Hungary,  738,000;  Turkey,  188,000;  Bul- 
garia, 11,000. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  proportions  of  aliens — that  is,  persons  who  have  not 
applied  for  naturalization  certificates — among  these  foreigners  are  approximately  the  same 
in  1917  as  they  were  in  1910;  but,  assuming  this  to  be  the  case,  the  number  of  male  aliens 
21  years  of  age  and  over  included  in  the  above  total  would  be  approximately  964,000,  or 
about  3.2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  male  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  21  years  of 
age  and  over.  The  distribution  of  these  aliens,  according  to  country  of  birth,  would  be 
as  follows : 

Germany,  136,000;  Austria,  447,000;  Hungary,  280,000;  Turkey,  93,000;  Bulgaria, 

8,000. 

The  proportion  of  aliens  among  male  Germans  21  years  of  age  and  over  is  very  much 
smaller  than  the  corresponding  proportions  for  the  other  countries  named,  having  been  only 
a little  more  than  11  per  cent  in  1910,  as  against  approximately  63  per  cent  for  Austrians, 
74  per  cent  for  Hungarians,  82  per  cent  for  Turks,  and  nearly  90  per  cent  for  Bulgarians. 


MISSOURI  FOREIGN-BORN  POPULATION,  JANUARY  1,  1917. 

Missouri’s  foreign-born  population,  on  an  estimated  population  of  the  state  by  the  fed- 
eral authorities  made  January  1,  1917,  which  was  3,420, 147,  approximated  238,031  men, 
women  and  children.  Of  these  inhabitants  probably  91,753  were  original  natives  of  Germany, 
including  all  who  are  naturalized  or  holding  first  papers  and  a few  who  are  still  aliens. 
Next  in  number  are  those  who  were  born  in  Ireland,  numbering  24,200,  counting  in  a few 
representatives  of  the  Emerald  Isle  who  have  not  yet  qualified  as  voters. 

At  this  ppint  it  is  probably  well  to  announce  that  no  sons  or  daughters  of  the  foreign- 
born  portion  of  the  population  who  first  saw  daylight  in  this  country  are  considered,  for  the 
reason  that  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  they  are  American  citizens,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  born  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  other  foreign-born  Missouri  residents  by  nationality  are:  Austrians,  16,868;  Bel- 

gian, 1,040;  Canadians,  8,279;  Danes,  1,778;  English,  14,301;  French,  2,903;  Greeks,  2,901; 
Dutch.  1,027;  Hungarians,  11,992;  Italians,  North  and  South,  13,500;  Mexicans,  1,468;  Rou- 
manians, 1,582;  Russians,  22,257;  Scotch,  3,797;  Swedes,  5,880;  Swiss,  6,386;  Turks,  2,157; 
Welsh,  1,267;  leaving  a little  more  than  2,500  to  represent  the  other  races  and  peoples  not 
enumerated. 


MISSOURI  POPULATION  ESTIMATIONS,  JULY  1,  1917,  AND  FEDERAL  CENSUS 

RETURNS,  1910. 


Classification. 

Estimation 
July  1, 
1917. 

Federal 

census, 

1910. 

Total  population 

3,425,068 

3,293,335 

Urban  population 

1,454,769 

1,970,298 

1,398,817 

1,894,518 

Rural  population 

White  population 

3,260,329 

163,750 

3,134,932 

157,452 

Colored  population 

Native  white  population 

3,022,279 

2,906,036 

Classification. 


Estimation 
July  1, 
1917. 


Federal 

census, 

1910. 


Indians,  Japanese,  Chinese  and 


others 

Foreign  born 

Male  inhabitants . . . 
Female  inhabitants . 
Males  of  coting  age . 

Dwellings 

Families,  number. . . 


951 


271,097 

1,755,326 

1,669,743 

1,011,984 

704,283 

779,804 


228,896 

1,687,813 

1,605,522 

973,062 

677,196 

749,812 


MISSOURI’S  LABOR  STRENGTH,  DECEMBER  31,  1917. 


The  Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  at  the  request  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  furnished  estimations  for  war  purposes  on  the  1918  occupational  strength,  “male 
inhabitants  10  years  and  over,”  and  “18  years  and  over,”  actively  employed  in  the  state  in 
some  gainful  pursuit.  It  was  based  on  a supposed  Missouri  population  July  1,  1918  of 
3,525,000. 

It  was  estimated  that  in  the  state  in  early  1918  there  were  a total  of  1,200,000  men, 
youths  and  boys,  who  earned  a living  more  or  less  remunerative,  ranging  from  bankers  and 
wealthy  manufacturers  down  to  day  laborers  and  errand  boys,  as  compared  to  1,184,449 
such  toilers  in  1915,  and  1,076,772  in  1910  when  the  last  Fedeial  census  was  taken.  Women 
and  girl  toilers  are  not  included  in  the  estimations.  The  state  child  labor  law  prohibits  the 
employment  at  any  gainful  occupation  of  children  under  14  years,  save  in  agriculture  and 
domestic  pursuits.  Boys  and  girls  over  14  years  and  under  16  must  have  a certificate  that 
their  earnings  are  needed  to  help  support  a family. 


POPULATION  IN  1910  AND  1900,  AND  ESTIMATES  OF  POPULATION  ON  JULY  1,  1916,  1915,  1914,  1913,  1912,  1911  AND  1910,  FOR  MIS 
SOURI  MUNICIPALITIES  HAVING  8,000  OR  MORE  POPULATION  APRIL  15,  1910,  AND  THEIR  LAND  AREA  ON  JULY  1,  1916. 
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Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics , 1916-17. 
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1910. 

Colored. 

883 

2,257 

1,849 

1,037 

1,926 

23,826 

44,724 

1,874 

White. 

7,669 

7,490 

16,609 

8,883 

9,970 

226,215 

644,663 

16,003 

1911. 

Colored. 

899 

2,291 

1,850 

1,047 

1,936 

24,415 

45,604 

1,889 

a3 

13 

£ 

8,023 

7,862 

17,171 

9,165 

10,181 

233,594 

655,103 

16,250 

1912. 

Colored. 

915 

2,325 

1,851 

1,057 

1,946 

25,004 

46,484 

1,904 

White. 

8,377 

8,234 

17,733 

9,447 

10,392 

240,973 

665,543 

16,497 

1913. 

Colored. 

931 

2,359 

1,852 

1,067 

1,956 

25,590 

47,363 

1,919 

White. 

8,731 

8,606 

18,295 

9,729 

10,603 

248,353 

675,984 

16,744 

1914. 

. ' 

Colored. 

948 

2,419 

1,853 

1,077 

1,971 

26,178 

48,242 

1,934 

White. 

9,085 

9,257 

18,857 

10,011 

11,060 

255,733 

686,425 

16,991 

1915. 

Colored. 

965 

2,447 

1,854 

1,087 

1,980 

26,766 

49,122 

1,948 

White. 

9,439 

9,65tf 

19,419 

10,293 

11,277 

263,113 

696,866 

17,239 

1916. 

0 

Colored. 

982 

2,475 

1,855 

1,097 

1,990 

27,354 

50,002 

1,962 

White. 

9,793 

10,055 

19,981 

10,575 

11,494 

270,493 

707,307 

17,487 

Census,  April 
15,  1910. 

Colored. 

880 

2,250 

1,849 

1,035 

1,924 

23,704 

44,541 

1,871 

White. 

7,595 

7,412 

16,492 

8,824 

9,926 

224,677 

642,488 

15,951 

Population , Leading  Missouri  Cities , 1916 , 1910  and  1900.  365 


POPULATION  STATISTICS,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY  AND  ST.  JOSE  PH,  1916. 


Classification. 

St.  Louis. 

Kansas  City. 

St.  Joseph. 

Estimated  population , July  1,  1916 

Of  native  parentage 

Foreign  or  mixed  parentage 

Foreign-born  white 

Colored,  July  1,  1916. 

757,309 

297,847 

85 , 236 

297,561 

272,082 

138,568 

49,098 

184,346 

54,713 

30,367 

28,421 

55,413 
16,184 
8 , 932 
4,707 

ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY  AND  ST.  JOSEPH  POPULATION  STATISTICS 
BY  DECADES,  AND  1916. 


Year. 

St.  Louis. 

Kansas  City. 

St.  Joseph. 

1916 

757,309 

297 , 847 

85 , 236 

1850 

77,860 
160,773 
310,864 
350,518 
451,770 
575,238 
687 , 024 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

4,418 

32,260 

55,780 

132,716 

164,745 

248,381 

8,932 

19,565 

32,431 

52,324 

*102,979 

77,403 

1900 

1910 

*An  error  was  made  in  computing  the  returns. 


MISSOURI  CITIES  OF  50,000  AND  OVER,  POPULATION  BY  COLOR, 
NATIVITY  AND  PARENTAGE,  1900  AND  1910. 


Classification. 

St.  Louis. 

Kansas  City. 

St.  Joseph. 

1900. 

1910. 

1900. 

1910. 

1900. 

1910. 

Totals 

Native  parantage 

Foreign  or  mixed  parentage 

Foreign-born  whites 

Colored 

575 , 238 

687,024 

164,745 

248,381 

*102,979 

77,403 

189,249 

239,170 

110,966 

35,853 

269,946 

246,831 

125,706 

44,541 

94,677 
33 , 726 
18,587 
17,755 

153,717 
45,633 
25,327 
23 , 704 

68 , 869 
19,428 
8,415 
6,267 

50,316 

14,699 

8,113 

4,275 

*An  error  was  made  in  1900  by  the  federal  authorities  in  computing  the  census  returns. 


RETAIL,  WHOLESALE  PRICES  AND  FARM  VALUES,  IMPORTANT  FOOD 
ARTICLES;  1917  COMPARED  WITH  1914,  1915  AND  1916. 

The  compilations  which  follow  give  the  average  value  of  certain  important  food  articles 
for  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  other  Missouri  cities,  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States, 
during  different  months  in  the  year  1917,  and  as  they  were  on  the  same  day  and  month  in 
either  1913,  1914,  1915  and  1916.  The  effect  the  war  had  on  increasing  the  prices  of  the 
commodities  considered  becomes  apparent  through  a study  of  the  tables. 

One  compilation  gives  the  value  of  certain  food  commodities  by  months  and  years 
while  the  same  were  still,  wholly  or  partly,  in  the  possession  of  farmers.  Another  table 
gives  tne  wholesale  worth  of  the  same  articles  after  they  had  passed  out  of  the  possession 
of  farmers;  and  still  other  tables  give  the  prices  for  these  commodities  paid  by  the  consumers 
to  retailers.  Lack  of  space  prevents  a detailed  review  of  the  compilations  which  follow,  but 
they  were  prepared  in  a fashion  to  make  them  readily  understood. 


AVERAGE  FARM  VALUES  OF  CERTAIN  COMMODITIES,  MISSOURI,  BY  MONTHS,  FROM  1914  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  1917. 
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Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1916-17 


December  15 

$15.80 

8.90 

5.80 

6.50 

9.30 

7.30 

6.30 
6.60 

10.30 

8.60 

7.60 

7.50 

10.00 

6.60 

5.30 
4.70 

13.20 

8.90 

6.90 

6.30 

.60 

.34 

.27 

.19 

74.50 

60.00 

114.00 

109 . 00 

115.00 

102.00 

November  15.  . . . 

$15.50 

8.80 

6.20 

6.70 

9.10 

7.00 
6.60 
6.60 

10.00 

8.10 

7.60 
7.50 

10.10 

6.20 

5.00 

4.60 

13.50 

8.40 
6.90 

6.40 

.59 
.32 
.26 
. 19 

75.00 
61.80 
57.10 

55.00 

119.00 

114.00 

115.00 

106.00 

October  15 

$16.50 

8.70 

7.30 

9.50 

7.10 

6.80 

11.00 

8.20 

7.90 

9.90 
6.00 
5.00 

13.90 

8.20 

6.90 

.60 

.31 

.26 

73.00 

61.50 

57.70 

116.00 

1 14 . 00 

109 . 00 

105 . 00 

September  15 ...  . 

$16.50 

9.50 

6.90 

7.30 

6.80 

8.20 

7.70 

5.70 

5.00 

8.00 
6.80 



.60 

.31 

.26 

71.00 

58.00 
57.90 

115.00 

1 13 . 00 

115.00 

August  15 

$14.80 

8.70 

6.70 

9.00 

7.00 
6.80 

10.00 

8.20 

7.70 

8.30 
5.90 

5.30 

12.10 

8.00 
7.00 

.57 

.31 

.28 

70.00 

59.40 

57.50 

113.00 

112.00 
119.00 

July  15 

$13.70 

8.60 

6.80 

9.00 
7.50 

7.00 

10.30 

8.40 

7.70 

7.90 

6.10 

4.70 

12.60 

8.70 
7.10 

.57 

.32 

.27 

70 . 00 
62.10 
58.20 

121.00 
1 18 . 00 
115.00 

June  15 

$14.30 

8.40 
6.70 

9.40 

7.40 
6.60 

10.30 
8.30 

7.50 

8.90 

6.10 

5.10 

13.30 

8.50 

8.10 

.56 

.32 

.27 

75.00 

61.00 
57.00 

122.00 

1 15 . 00 

111.00 

May  15 

$14.30 

8.50 
6.60 

9.00 

7.20 

6.60 

10.10 

7.90 

7.50 

10.20 

6.40 

5.50 

14.20 

8.50 

7.40 

.44 

.30 

.24 

72.40 

61.30 

57.00 

120.00 

117.00 

111.00 

April  15 

$14.30 

8.40 
6.30 



9.40 
7.20 

6.40 

10.30 

8.00 

7.40 

9.70 
6.30 

5.70 

12.60 

8.50 

7.40 

.37 

.28 

.22 

73.00 
61.90 

57.00 

118.00 

114.00 

114.00 

March  15 

$13.20 

8.30 
6.10 



8.50 
7.20 

6.30 

9.70 
8.10 
7.00 

8.70 

6.50 

5.30 

11.70 
8.70 
7.00 

.36 

.28 

.20 

69.70 
61.90 
56.40 

117.00 

115.00 

110.00 

February  15 

$10.60 

7.10 

6.00 

8.00 

6.40 

6.30 

9.70 
7.80 
7.10 

8.20 

5.70 

4.70 

• 10.90 

7.70 
6.30 

.35 

.25 

.20 

65.00 

57.30 

55.40 

114.00 

112.00 
110.00 

January  15 

$9. 10 
6.20 
6.30 

6.50 

7.50 
6.30 

6.50 

6.30 

8.50 
7.60 
7.40 

7.20 

5.30 
4.70 

9.50 

7.40 

6.40 

.32 
.26 
. 19 

61.90 

57.40 

55.10 

113.00 

111.00 
109.00 

Commodity. 

Hogs,  per  100  pounds — 

1917 

1916  

1915  

1914  

Beef  cattle,  per  100  pounds — 

1917  

1916  

1915  

1914  

Veal  calves,  per  100  pounds — 

1917  

1916  

1915  

1914  

Sheep,  per  100  pounds — 

1917  

1916  

1915  

1914  

Lambs,  per  100  pounds — 

1917  

1916  

1915  

1914  

Wool,  unwashed,  per  pound — 

1917  

1916  

1915  

1914  

Milch  cows,  per  head — 

1917  

1916  

1915  

1914  

Horses,  per  head — 

1917  

1916  

1915  

1914 

Apples — 
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AVERAGE  PRICES,  IN  CENTS,  RECEIVED  BY  MISSOURI  FARMERS  FOR  CERTAIN  PRODUCTS,  1908  TO  AUGUST  1,  1917. 

Prices  of  articles  quoted  below  as  first  of  month  prices  are  averages  of  reports  of  county  crop  reporters. 
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The  prices  quoted,  either  in  dollars  or  cents,  represent  the  worth  of  the  unit  by  which  the  commodity  is  generally  marketed,  to  wit:  milk,  gallons; 
hogs,  beef  cattle,  veal  calves,  sheep  and  lambs,  per  hundred  pounds;  milch  cows  and  horses,  per  head;  for  beets,  onions,  peaches,  hops,  peanuts,  corn, 
cowpeas  and  alfalfa  and  clover  and  timothy  seeds,  and  beans,  per  bushel;  cabbage,  per  hundred  pounds;  cottonseed  meal  and  bran  and  hay,  cottonseed 
hulls,  cotton  seed  and  broom  oorn,  per  ton;  wool,  per  pound. 
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Peaches 

SI. 51 
1 12 

1.30 

1.20 

1.00 

1.09 

I. 15 

1.18 

II. 2 

1.70 

1.45 

Cottonseed  hulls. . . 

89.05 

15.43 

14.90 

14.14 

14.41 

17.18 

17.70 

17.93 

18.49 

18.39 

19.09 

19.65 
19  46 
19.72 

Hops 

•O0©O0  N»CH  • t*«©©CM  OO 

•'OGOt^  ^ © © 0HHOO  T-H  ■ • . ... 

■ J1(M  iH  r-H  r-H  r-H  rHCQlMrH  *-H  ■ ■ ■ ... 

Peani 

its 

CM  © © fH  CM  ^ h*  t-  © CO  © CM  (NN© 

gia'fKJ  »«  ^ Tf!  ^ Tt<  ^ T* 

Cottonseed  meal. . . 

832.38 

31.17 
31.82 
31.56 

32.62 
31.36 
34.93 
35.05 

36.17 
37.80 
41.52 
42.96 

42.95 

43.33 

43.67 

44.73 

45.62 
45.14 
46.45 

Bran 

825.22 

25.80 
28.41 
24.65 

26.36 

27.47 

25.81 

26.53 

27.50 

28.48 

31.54 

32.49 

32.76 

34.87 

38.33 

42.07 

44.19 

40.83, 

40.40 

Kafir  corn 

CO  CM  r-H  CM  CM  © © CM  OO  © ^ 

©I>*  OOOO©©  T-l  CM  © OO  ©r-H 

HH  ,-H  i— I r-H  CM  CM 

Cowpeas 

$1.35 

1.41 

1 42 
1.48 
1.62 
1.77 

1.92 
2.10 
2.32 
2.53 

2.93 
3.09 
3.03 

Broom  corn 

OOOtON  OO  © CO  © © OO  CO  CM  ^ CM  t'-  escort* 

CO  © OO  © OO  © CM  CM  © 00©HN  © CM  © 

T-H  r-H  T-H  ^ r-H  r-H  CM  CM  CM  CM  CM  r-H 

Cottonseed 

$22.70 

19.04 

21.37 

22.78 
20  05 
36.06 
35.22 

41.13 

47.19 

55.82 

56.35 

52.53 

51.43 

53.18 
55.94 

55.61 

57.19 
56.90 

Alfalfa  seed 

• CM©  CM  r-H  © CO  r- r-H  © © NIC  WCO  © *-h  r-H 

• ■ CO  CM  ©©©CO  CM©CO©  ©t^©©  OO  © 

• OOOO  ©OO©©  ©OOOOOO  t'-t-OO©  OO  OO  OO 

• • C*>  r— 

Clover  seed 

l>-  CO  GO  CM  © © CM  © Tjr  © © ©NCMrH  © © © 

^00©N  HC3HH  ©©CMTjH  ©QOCO^  rf  CM  © 

tjgOO©©  OO  Is-  © © OOOO©©  © © o o © © © 

Timothy  seed 

• uo  © Tf  CM  t>-  OO  © CM  l - ©r-H  © © © © © 

• ^ © © CO  © © CO  CM  CM  CM  CO  ^ ^ ©©© 

• © © r-H  CM  CM  CO  CM  CM  CM  CM  CM  CM  CM  CM  CM  COCOCO 

• 

Hay. 

Alfalfa 

$8.65 

8.28 

9.87 

9.80 

10.06 

10.25 

11.37 

12.31 

12.79 

13.63 

14.68 

17.68 

17.92 

16.77 

14.13 

Clover.  . . . 

• • ■ • © © CO  r-H  OO  © CO  OO©©©  r^CM© 

• • • • OO  © OO  © ©©^00  CO©©©  ©CM© 

. . . . r-i  -^H  © © © © © © HHHCO  CO  ^ CM 

■ • • • ^ ^ 

Timothy . . . 

$13.06 

13.43 

12.97 

11.74 

11.57 

11.54 

12.03 

12.29 

12.61 

12.91 

13.20 

14.26 

15.31 

15.76 

14.68 

Beans 

CO  t>»  CM  CM©©©  © t>«  CO  tN-  H^©f>.  -rjH©!" 

CO  CM  CM  CM  © © © Tt<  © CO  ©©© 

CM  CM  CM  CM  CM  CM  © ^ © © © © © t>-  OO  OO  OO 

Onions 

$1.04 

1.22 

1.14 

1.02 

1.70 

.93 

1.47 

1.34 

1.23 

1.31 

1.54 

1.76 

2.08 

3.58 

4.76 
4.96 

3.98 

3.08 

2.01 

Cabbage 

r-CO©^  ©©©©  t>-©-H^  © © r-H  co©co 

CM  © CM  © © © r-H  CM  r-H  -^  © © ©©!>•©  © r-H  CM 

CM  CM  CM  CM  CM  r-H  CM  CM  CM  CM  CM  CO  CO  © © l>-  © CO 

Horses 

co  © cm  co  co  r—©©©  © r-H  co  © oot^© 

rf  CO  ^ ^ COCO  COCO  CO  CO  CM  CM  CMCOCOCO  COCOCO 

Milch  cows 

$42.86 

42.44 

45.41 

54.80 

59.67 

60.31 
62.04 

61.32 

61.41 
62.19 

62.67 
63.18 

63.92 

65.93 
68.46 

i 72.09 

72.78 

72.87 

72.81 

Milk  (wholesale).. 

© © CM  CM  © CM  CM  CM  © © © © OO  CM  OO  © 

^h  © CM  © • © © r-H  r-H  CM  CO  CO  eO^COTjH  ©'•fTjH 

CM  CM  CM  CM  CM  CM  CM  CM  CM  CM  CM  CM  CM  CM  CM  CM  CM  CM 

Wool 

O rt<  © © ©CM©©  I>-  OO  OOt^-I>-r*4  OO  CO 

©©OO©  OOr^OO©  OOOO©©  r-H  CM  © OO  CO  © ^ 

HHHH  r-H  CM  CM  CM  CM  CM  CM  CO  CO  CO  CO  CO  ^ © 

Lambs 

$6.71 

5.42 

5.74 

6.05 

6.55 

7.21 

8.15 

8.16 

8.22 
8.02 
8.41 
8.72 

9.59 
10  51 
11.46 
12.03 

12.51 

12.64 

11.19 

Sheep 

l>-  © r-H  © © © CO  CM  © © r-H  CO  N © ©Tt<  CM 

^ r-H  CM  CM  fr—  CO  CO  CM  CM  CM  rfl>-  CO  r-H  CM  © r-H  OO  CO 

© © © © © © © !>-*  00  © © © © © 

€*>  r-H 

Veal  calves 

t^rtrcO©  ©t>-Tf<©  t'-  © © © © OO  "^  © OO  © IT— 

CO  t'-  CO  ^ OOOO©©  © © l>-  r-H  OO  © © t»- 

©©©t^  j^t^oooo  ooodoooo  © © ci  © ©cj© 

Beef  cattle 

$4.84 

4.28 

5.17 

5.98 

6.38 

6.07 

6.78 

6.51 

6.55 
6.37 
6.44 

6.56 

6.86 

7.36 

7.91 

8.57 

8.70 

8.65 

8.30 

Hogs 

© CM  ^ r-H  CM  Tf  © r-H  CM  Tt<  © © CO  CM  r-H  CM©© 

r-H  © © OO  t>-OOTt<©  CM©  !>•!>.  r-H  CO  CO  © i>-  © co 

oo  ©>  © *>•  r-  © oo  oo  ©oooo*oo  © © cm  co  cococo 

m _ r-H  r-i  t-h  t-h  ^H 

Year,  month, 
day. 

1910,  July  15 

1911,  July  15 

1912,  July  15 

1913,  July  15 

1914,  July  15 

1915,  July  15 

1916,  July  15 

“ Aug.  15 

" Sept.  15 

“ Oct.  15 

“ Nov  15 

“ Dec.  15 

1917,  Jan.  15 

“ Feb.  15 

“ Mar.  15 

“ Apr.  15 

“ May  llj 

“ June  15 

“ July  15 
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Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics , 1916-17, 


WHOLESALE  PRICES  IN  ST.  LOUIS  AND  KANSAS  CITY. 


Figures  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  .Labor  Statistics  show  that  steep  increases  took 
place  during  the  first  three  months  of  1917  in  the  wholesale  prices  of  many  commodities. 
Between  January  and  March  the  principal  farm  products  increased  on  an  average  about  10 
per  cent  and  food  articles  about  7 per  cent.  Large  increases  also  occurred  in  the  groups  of 
fuel  and  lighting  and  metals  and  metal  products.  All  commodities,  taken  in  the  aggregate, 
increased  about  per  cent. 


AVERAGE  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  IMPORTANT  FOOD  ARTI- 
CLES IN  ST.  LOUIS.  KANSAS  CITY.  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO. 


Article. 

Unit. 

1913: 

Aver- 

age 

for 

year. 

July  15. 

1917. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Beef — 

Steer  loin  ends  (hips),  wholesale 

Lb.. . . 

10.168 

$0.175| 

$0,160 

$0,205 

$0,200 

$0  2C0 

$0  190 

$0,235 

$0  235 

Sirloin  steak,  retail 

Lb... 

.232 

.260 

.258 

.281 

.265 

.293 

.302 

.306 

.297 

Beef— 

Steer  rounds,  No  2,  wholesale 

Lb.. 

.131 

.145 

.143 

.145 

.120 

.155 

.170 

.190 

.180 

Round  steak,  retail 

Lb..  . 

.202 

.233 

.228 

.241 

.227 

.256 

.266 

.273 

.265 

Beef — 

Steer  ribs,  No.  2,  wholesale 

Lb... 

.157 

.165 

.145 

.175 

.160 

.210 

.200 

.230 

.190 

Rib  roast , retail  

Lb  . . 

.195 

.212 

.213 

.229 

.223 

.241 

.246 

.247 

.245 

Beef— 

No.  2 loins,  city,  wholesale 

Lb... 

.158 

.183 

.170 

.200 

.180 

.190 

.190 

.275 

.220 

Sirloin  steak,  retail 

Lb... 

.259 

.274 

.282 

.294 

.284 

.318 

.337 

.356 

.326 

Beef— 

No.  2 rounds,  city,  wholesale 

Lb... 

.121 

.135 

.135 

.145 

.130 

.170 

.175 

.190 

.183 

Round  steak,  retail 

Lb.. 

.249 

.270 

.271 

.289 

.275 

.315 

.337 

.360 

.335 

Beef— 

No.  2 ribs,  city,  wholesale 

Lb... 

.151 

.165 

.160 

.180 

.160 

.200 

.190 

275 

.225 

Rib  roast,  retail 

Lb... 

.218 

.225 

.227 

.243 

.238 

.270 

.279 

.298 

.279 

Pork- 

Loins,  wholesale 

Lb... 

.149 

.165 

.150 

.165 

.165 

.240 

.250 

.330 

.250 

Chops,  retail 

Lb... 

.190 

.204 

.201 

.217 

.227 

.285 

.292 

.358 

.312 

Pork — 

Loins,  Western,  wholesale 

Lb... 

.152 

.163 

.153 

.165 

.170 

.235 

.235 

.300 

260 

Chops,  retail 

Lb... 

.217 

.230 

.217 

.239 

.248 

.319 

.326 

.399 

.339 

Bacon — 

Short  clear  sides,  wholesale 

Lb... 

.127 

.139 

.113 

.159 

.158 

.218 

.247 

.318 

.316 

Sliced,  retail 

Lb.. . 

.294 

.318 

.315 

.328 

.316 

.395 

.439 

.475 

.497 

Ham — 

Smoked,  wholesale 

Lb... 

.166 

.175 

.163 

.190 

.188 

.243 

.243 

.283 

.283 

Smoked,  sliced,  retail 

Lb.. 

.266 

.338 

.328 

.349 

.333 

.382 

.414 

.439 

.445 

Lard — 

Prime  contract,  wholesale 

Lb. . . 

.110 

.104 

.080 

.133 

.159 

.215 

.201 

.246 

.280 

Pure,  tub,  retail 

Lb.  . . 

.160 

.156 

.151 

.168 

.213 

.263 

.274 

.313 

.331 

Lamb — 

Dressed,  round,  wholesale 

Lb... 

.149 

.170 

.190 

.190 

.200 

.220 

.260 

.270 

.230 

Leg  of,  yearling,  retail 

Lb... 

.198 

.219 

.208 

.231 

.232 

.263 

.287 

.314 

.282 

Poultry- 

Dressed  fowls,  wholesale 

Lb... 

.182 

.188 

.175 

.215 

.220 

.265 

.248 

.285 

.235 

Dressed  hens,  retail 

Lb... 

.214 

.220 

.219 

.256 

.261 

.293 

.287 

.323 

.295 

Butter — 

Creamery,  extra,  wholesale 

Lb.. 

.310 

265 

.265 

.275 

.370 

.440 

.375 

.435 

.438 

Creamery,  extra,  retail 

Lb... 

.362 

.312 

.322 

.335 

.438 

.484 

.432 

.487 

.492 

Butter — 

Creamery,  extra,  wholesale 

Lb.. 

.323 

.280 

.270 

.285 

.395 

.459 

.395 

.443 

.445 

Creamery,  extra,  retail 

Lb.. 

.382 

.328 

.336 

.346 

.460 

.513 

.453 

.515 

.516 

Butter — 

Creamery,  extra,  wholesale 

Lb.. 

317 

• .245 

.265 

.255 

.355 

• 390 

.285 

.460 

.435 

Creamery,  extra,  retail 

Lb  .. 

.388 

.329 

.338 

.333 

.425 

.452 

.455 

.545 

.501 

Cheese — 

Whole  milk,  American  twins,  wholesale. 

Lb... 

.142 

.133 

.145 

.145 

.218 

.223 

.216 

.246 

.228 

Full  cream,  American,  retail 

Lb  . . 

.229 

.242 

.321 

.327 

.339 

.368 

.374 

Cheese — 

Whole  milk,  State,  wholesale 

Lb... 

.154 

.144 

.146 

.151 

.220 

.245 

.238 

.255 

.225 

Full  cream,  American,  retail  

Lb. 

.229 

.228 

.301 

.335 

.328 

.340 

.338 

Cheese — 

Fancy  Cal.  flats,  wholesale 

Lb.. 

.159 

.125 

.115 

.135 

.180 

.215 

.200 

.220 

.230 

Full  cream,  American,  retail  . . 

Lb. 

.200 

.229 

.242 

.297 

.297 

.316 

.324 

Milk- 

Fresh,  wholesale 

Qt.. 

0 038 

0.036 

0.037 

0.036 

0 045 

0 054 

0.047 

0 074 

0.070 

Fresh,  bottled,  delivered,  retail 

Qt.. 

.080 

.080 

.080 

.081 

.100 

.100 

.100 

.129 

.119 

Milk- 

Fresh,  wholesale 

Qt.. 

035 

.030 

.030 

.031 

.051 

.049 

.050 

.072 

.077 

Fresh,  bottled,  delivered,  retail 

Qt... 

.090 

090 

.090 

.090 

.100 

.109 

114 

.138 

.140 

Milk- 

Fresh,  wholesale 

Qt... 

.039 

.039 

.038 

.038 

.038 

.038 

.043 

.059 

059 

Fresh,  bottled,  delivered,  retail. 

Qt.. 

.100 

.100 

.100 

.100 

.100 

.100 

.100 

.121 

.121 
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AVERAGE  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  IMPORTANT  FOOD  ARTI- 
CLES IN  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO— Continued. 


Article. 

Unit. 

1913: 

Aver- 

age 

for 

year. 

July. 

1917. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Eggs— 

Fresh,  firsts,  wholesale 

Doz. 

$0,226 

$0,188 

$0,168 

$0,218 

$0,485 

$0,305 

$0,310 

$0,370 

$0  415 

Strictly  fresh,  retail 

Doz. . 

.292 

.261 

.248 

.296 

.525 

.376 

.406 

.469 

.496 

Eggs— 

Fresh,  firsts,  wholesale 

Doz. . 

.249 

.215 

.200 

.241 

.505 

.330 

.350 

.400 

.470 

Strictly  fresh,  retail 

Doz  . . 

.397 

.333 

.326 

.372 

.667 

.424 

.477 

.627 

.647 

Eggs— 

Fresh,  extra  pullets,  wholesale 

Doz. . 

.268 

.230 

.220 

.240 

.380 

.280 

.320 

.435 

.520 

Strictly  fresh,  retail , 

Doz. . 

.373 

.338 

.310 

.333 

.480 

.374 

.392 

.608 

.638 

Flour- 

Winter  patent,  wholesale 

Bbl. . 

4.012 

3.550 

6.225 

4.750 

8.950 

11.450 

11.150 

10.500 

10.500 

Aristos,  retail 

Bbl.  . 

5.923 

5.733 

7.800 

6.700 

10.600 

13.689 

13.680 

13.066 

12.760 

Flour — 

Standard  patent,  wholesale 

Bbl.  . 

4.584 

4.500 

7.025 

6.050 

9.450 

11.025 

12.000 

10.550 

10.200 

Pillsbury’s  Best,  retail 

Bbl.  . 

5.600 

5.800 

8.200 

7.000 

10.800 

13.200 

13.424 

11.984 

11.456 

Flour- 

Fancy  patent,  wholesale  

Bbl.. 

4.181 

3.700 

5.890 

4.925 

8.675 

11.375 

11.375 

11.250 

11.100 

Gold  Medal,  retail 

Bbl.  . 

6.077 

6.000 

8.187 

6.933 

10.587 

12.853 

13.200 

13.100 

12.267 

Meal,  corn — 

Fine,  yellow,  wholesale  

Lb... 

.014 

.014 

.017 

.019 

.027 

.031 

.040 

.049 

.049 

Fine,  yellow,  retail 

Lb... 

.034 

.034 

.035 

.042 

.051 

.057 

.070 

.082 

.083 

Beans — 

Medium,  choice,  wholesale 

Lb... 

.040 

.040 

.058 

.098 

.108 

.130 

.154 

.138 

Navy,  white,  retail 

Lb  . . 

.081 

.113 

.149 

.162 

.188 

.185 

.187 

Potatoes — 

White,  good  to  choice,  wholesale 

Bu... 

.614 

1.450 

.400 

.975 

1.750 

2.800 

2.625 

1.135 

1 950 

White,  retail 

Bu. . . 

.900 

1.640 

.700 

1.856 

2.370 

3.455 

2.975 

1.660 

1.623 

Rice — 

Head,  wholesale 

Lb... 

.050 

.054 

.049 

.046 

.048 

.049 

.071 

.077 

.078 

Head,  retail 

Lb.. . 

.075 

.074 

.074 

.088 

.101 

.100 

.101 

Sugar — 

Granulated,  wholesale 

Lb... 

.043 

.042 

.059 

.075 

.066 

.081 

.074 

.082 

.082 

Granulated,  retail 

Lb.. . 

.049 

.046 

.063 

.079 

.074 

.087 

.084 

.097 

.100 

AVERAGE  RETAIL  VALUE  OF  CERTAIN  NECESSITIES  OF  LIFE  FOR  TWENTY 
LARGE  CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  INCLUDING  ST.  LOUIS  AND 
KANSAS  CITY,  BY  MONTHS,  1912,  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1917. 


Commodity,  measurement, 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Sirloin  steak — 

Per  pound,  1912 

“ “ 1913. 

“ “ 1914 

“ “ 1915 

‘,  1916 

“ “ 1917 

$ .238 
.251 
.254 
.257 
.276 

$ .240 
.254 
.248 
.257 
.287 

$ .246 
.254 
.246 
.263 
.295 

$ .219 
.254 
.254 
.251 
.270 
.317 

$ .235 
.255 
.258 
.255 
.276 
.322 

$ .237 
.258 
.260 
.260 
.286 
.328 

$ .242 
.263 
.270 
.265 
.287 
.327 

$ .245 
.263 
.278 
.263 
.283 
.329 

$ .242 
.260 
.270 
.263 
.281 
.333 

$ .240 
.255 
.260 
.260 
.273 
.330 

$ .235 
.253 
.253 
.255 
.268 
.317 

$ .232 
.250 
.255 
.250 
.268 

Round  steak — 

Per  pound,  1912 

“ 1913  

“ “ 1914 

“ “ 1915 

“ “ 1916 

“ “ 1917 

$ .206 
.228 
.228 
.247 
.247 

$ .206 
.228 
.223 
.228 
.260 

$ .213 
.230 
.221 
.233 
267 

$ .189 
.223 
.230 
.223 
.240 
.289 

$ .200 
.221 
.232 
.228 
.248 
.296 

$ .205 
.223 
.234 
.232 
.257 
.301 

$ .207 
.230 
.245 
.240 
.260 
.206 

$ .209 
.230 
.248 
.237 
.255 
.308 

$ .205 
.230 
.243 
.234 
.255 
.296 

$ .203 
.230 
.237 
.230 
.246 
.309 

$ 198 
.225 
.232 
.225 
.239 
.296 

$ .200 
.225 
.228 
.223 
.237 

Rib  roast — 

Per  pound,  1912 

“ “ 1913 

“ “ 1914 

“ “ 1915 

“ “ 1916 

“ “ 1917 

$ .187 
.197 
.199 
.199 
.216 

$ .189 
.199 
.197 
.201 
.225 

$ .193 
.199 
.195 
.204 
.233 

$ .180 
.199 
.201 
.197 
.210 
.252 

$ .192 
.200 
.202 
.200 
.216 
.257 

$ .194 
.200 
.204 
.202 
.224 
.261 

$ .194 
.202 
.208 
.206 
.220 
.257 

$ .194 
.202 
.214 
.204 
.218 
.255 

$ .192 
.200 
.208 
.204 
.218 
.259 

$ .188 
.200 
.204 
.202 
.212 
.257 

$ .186 
.198 
.202 
.200 
.210 
.250 

$ .184 
.198 
.200 
.198 
.210 

Chuck  roast — 

Per  pound,  1912 

“ “ 1913  

“ “ 1914 

“ “ 1915 

“ “ 1916 

“ “ 1917 

.163 

.162 

.174 

$ .169 
.162 
.162 
.186 

$ .169 
.160 
.164 
.193 

$ .170 
.160 
.169 
.212 

$ . i69 
.161 
.174 
.218 

$ .171 
.164 
.180 
.222 

$ .175 
.167 
.179 
.219 

$ .179 
.164 
.176 
.217 

$ .176 
.163 
.176 
.218 

$ .172 
.163 
.175 
.218 

$ .166 
.159 
.169 
.212 

$ .161 
158 
.168 
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AVERAGE  RETAIL  VALUE  OF  CERTAIN  NECESSITIES  OF  LIFE  FOR  TWENTY 
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Commodity,  measurement, 
year. 

Jan. 

15. 

Feb. 

15. 

Mar. 

15. 

April 

15. 

May 

15. 

June 

15. 

July 

15. 

Aug. 

15. 

Sept. 

15. 

Oct. 

15. 

Nov. 

15. 

Dec. 

15. 

Elate  boiling  beef — 

“ ' “ 1913 

“ “ 1914 

$ 

.123 

$ 

.124 

$ 

.124 

* 

.124 

$ .125 

•S 

.125 

$ 

.127 

$ 

.130 

$ .130 

$ .128 

$ 

.128 

S 

.125 

“ “ 1915 

.124 

.123 

.146 

.122 

.123 

.123 

.123 

.123 

.122 

.122 

.120 

.119 

“ “ 1916 

.120 

.122 

.124 

.128 

.130 

.134 

.132 

.129 

.130 

.129 

.128 

.128 

“ “ 1917 

.132 

.141 

.146 

161 

.166 

.170 

.165 

.172 

.163 

.165 

.163 

Pork  chops — 

I 

. 191 

% .193 

$ 

.191 

$ 

.193 

$ 

.211 

$ .222 

5 %222 

$ 

.197 

i 

181 

“ “ 1913 

$ 

.186 

% 

.188 

$ 

.202 

.216 

.209 

.209 

.218 

.220 

.228 

.226 

.215 

203 

“ “ 1914 

.207 

.209 

.209 

.216 

224 

.218 

.222 

.252 

.238 

.232 

.220 

.195 

“ “ 1915 

.186 

.179 

.177 

.197 

.209 

.207 

.211 

.218 

.226 

232 

209 

.185 

“ “ 1916 

.236 

.193 

.219 

.225 

.230 

.232 

.234 

.236 

.254 

.240 

.228 

.222 

“ “ 1917 

.236 

.261 

.279 

.306 

.306 

.309 

.316 

.344 

.388 

.388 

.345 

Bacon,  smoked — 

$ 

.240 

$ .243 

% 

.246 

% 

.246 

$ 

.249 

$ .257 

$ .265 

$ 

.265 

% 

.262 

“ ‘ “ 1913 

S 

.255 

$ 

.255 

$ 

.261 

.267 

.273 

.276 

.284 

.287 

'.284 

.281 

.276 

.271 

“ “ 1914 

.264 

.264 

.267 

.267 

.271 

.273 

.273 

.292 

.295 

.290 

.287 

.281 

“ “ 1915 

.273 

.267 

.264 

.264 

.271 

.273 

.276 

.276 

.273 

.279 

.270 

.276 

“ “ 1916 

.273 

.273 

.281 

.284 

.299 

.292 

.290 

.295 

.301 

.303 

30° 

.298 

“ “ 1917 

.296 

.307 

.333 

.382 

.416 

.425 

.429 

.430 

.432 

.482 

.482 

Ham,  smoked — 

$ 

.235 

$ 240 

$ 

243 

$ 

243 

$ 

.245 

$ 248 

$ 251 

$ 

.251 

$ 

248 

“ “ 1913 

$ 

.253 

$ 

.253 

$ 

.262 

265 

263 

.271 

.276 

.281 

.270 

.271 

.266 

.263 

“ ,*  1914 

.265 

265 

.265 

.268 

.263 

.266 

.279 

.287 

.287 

.279 

.271 

.266 

“ “ 1915 

.265 

.259 

.256 

.253 

.253 

.258 

.265 

.261 

.258 

.261 

.268 

.302 

“ “ 1916 

.294 

.297 

.303 

.312 

.289 

.292 

.323 

.297 

.302 

.302 

.332 

.306 

“ “ 1917 

.306 

.318 

.338 

.365 

.388 

.391 

.396 

.395 

.409 

.426 

.426 

Lard — 

Per  pound,  1912 

$ 

.141 

% .146 

$ 

.148 

$ 

.148 

$ 

.151 

$ .155 

$ .160 

$ 

.160 

$ 

.158 

“ “ 1913  

$ 

154 

$ 

.154 

$ 

.156 

.158 

.158 

.158 

160 

.161 

.160 

160 

160 

.158 

“ “ 1914 

.158 

.158 

.156 

. 156 

.155 

154 

.154 

.157 

.157 

.155 

157 

.154 

“ “ 1915 

.154 

.152 

.152 

. 151 

.151 

.151 

.145 

.142 

.139 

.144 

.145 

145 

“ “ 1916 

.175 

.177 

182 

.187 

.169 

.172 

.208 

.176 

.186 

.194 

.213 

.217 

44  “ 1917 

.214 

219 

.238 

.264 

.278 

.280 

.274 

.277 

.296 

.312 

.326 

Hens — 

Per  pound,  1912 

$ 

.206 

$ .204 

$ 

.200 

$ 

.200 

$ 

200 

$ 204 

* .200 

$ 

.196 

$ 

.196 

“ “ 1913 

$ 

203 

$ 

.208 

$ 

.215 

222 

.223 

.219 

.219 

.214 

.216 

.212 

.206 

.208 

“ “ 1914 

.212 

222 

.224 

.231 

.227 

.221 

.219 

.221 

.219 

.214 

.206 

.200 

44  “ 1915 

.203 

.208 

.212 

.215 

.214 

.210 

.208 

.206 

.208 

.206 

.204 

.204 

44  “ 1916 

.217 

.222 

.229 

.236 

.241 

.244 

.241 

.239 

.244 

.244 

.241 

.241 

“ “ 1917 

.255 

.267 

.276 

.290 

.293 

.288 

.280 

.279 

.302 

.312 

.295 

Eggs— 

Per  dozen,  1912 

$ 

.258 

$ 255 

$ 

.261 

$ 

.278 

1 

.305 

$ .342 

$ .385 

$ 

.442 

$ 

415 

“ " 1913 

% 

.371 

$ 

.315 

$ 

.261 

.251 

.258 

275; 

.295 

.325 

372 

.409 

.489 

.469 

“ “ 1914 

.435 

.364 

308 

255 

.265 

.2781 

.300 

.328 

.362 

.385 

.442 

.469 

“ “ 1915 

.443 

.338 

.255 

.259 

.258 

.265 

.278 

302 

.342 

.395 

.452 

.459 

“ “ 1916 

.424 

.349 

.285 

.274 

.278 

.295 

.319 

.358 

.405 

.449 

.506 

.519 

“ “ 1917 

544 

.506 

.349 

.386 

.398 

.409 

.420 

.460 

.525 

.551 

.581 

Butter — 

Per  pound,  1912 

$ 

378 

$ 367 

$ 

339 

$ 

339 

$ 

342 

$ 360 

1 378 

1 

396 

$ 

.418 

“ “ 1913 

$ 

.410 

$ 

.414 

$ 

.414 

.406 

.364 

.353 

.349 

.357 

.378 

.385 

389 

.400 

“ “ 1914 

.398 

.359 

.351 

.327 

.328 

.339 

.343 

.364 

.378 

.378 

.396 

.396 

“ 41  1915 

.386 

.378 

.359 

.359 

.349 

.349 

.343 

.339 

.339 

.353 

.367 

.389 

“ 44  1916 

.382 

.378 

.402 

.414 

.375 

.367 

.355 

.367 

.396 

.421 

.439 

.454 

44  44  1 9 1 7 

.453 

.469 

.461 

.508 

.465 

.461 

.459 

.476 

.496 

.508 

.528 

Milk— 

Per  quart.  1912 

$ 

.087 

$ .087 

$ 

.087 

$ 

.087 

S .088 

$ .088 

$ .090 

$ 

.091 

$ 

.091 

“ 44  1913 

$ 

.089 

% 

.089 

$ 

.089 

.088 

.090 

.090 

.090 

.090 

.091 

.092 

.093 

.093 

44  “ 1914 

.091 

.091 

.090 

.089 

.090 

.090 

.088 

.091 

.091 

.092 

.092 

.092 

44  44  1 9 1 5 

.090 

.089 

.088 

.088 

.089 

.089 

.087 

.089 

.090 

.090 

.091 

.090 

44  4i  1916 

.089 

.089 

.090 

.088 

.090 

.090 

.088 

.092 

.093 

.095 

.099 

.102 

44  44  1 9 1 7 

.099 

1.00 

1.00 

1.02 

1.05 

.106 

.111 

.114 

.118 

.127 

.128 

Bread  (16-oz  loaf) — 

Per  pound, 1912 

44  4,  19  1 3 

44  41  19  14 

s 

.055 

$ .055 

$ 

.055 

$ 

.055 

$ .055 

$ 

.055 

% .055 

% .051 

$ .052 

$ 052 

$ 

.052 

$ 

.052 

44  44  1915 

.060 

.063 

.063 

.063 

.064 

.064 

.063 

.057 

.057 

.056 

.056 

.056 

44  44  1 9 1 6 

.062 

.062 

.064 

.062 

.062 

.062 

.062 

.058 

.062 

.065 

.068 

.070 

/ 44  1917 

.070 

.071 

.072 

.075 

.085 

.088 

.088 

.091 

.088 

.088 

.088 

Retail  Prices,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City. 
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AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  CERTAIN  NECESSITIES  OF  LIFE  FOR  TWENTY  LARGE 
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Commodity,  measurement, 
year. 

Jan. 

15. 

Feb. 

15. 

Mar. 

15. 

April 

15. 

May 

15. 

June 

15. 

July 

15. 

Aug. 

15. 

Sept. 

15. 

Oct. 

15. 

Nov. 

15. 

Dec. 

15. 

Flour — 

Per  1-8-bbl  bag,  1912.... 

“ “ “ 1913.... 

“ “ “ 1914.... 

‘ “ “ 1915.... 

“ “ “ 1916.... 

“ “ “ 1917... 

-$ ' ! 798 
.787 
.992 
.959 
1.337 

$ ! 809 
.787 
1.100 
1.003 
1.369 

$'!798 

.798 

1.089 

.959 

1.401 

$ .843 
.798 
.798 
1.100 
959 
1.649 

$ .873 
.803 
.793 
1.114 
• 953 
2.134 

$ .873 
.803 
.793 
1.033 
.933 
1.973 

$ .873 
.803 
.787 
1.003 
.927 
1.766 

$ .853 
.803 
.843 
.993 
1.074 
1.84 

$ .833 
.803 
.903 
.933 
1.174 
1.69 

$ .823 
.793 
.893 
.903 
1.234 
1.68 

$ .813 
.793 
.993 
.903 
1 395 
1 666 

$ .830 
.738 
.903 
.913 
1.337 

Corn  meal — 

Per  pound,  1912 

“ “ 1913..  . 

$'.‘030 

.031 

.033 

.032 

.039 

$ "030 
.031 
.033 
.033 
.041 

*'630 

.031 

.033 

.032 

041 

$ .029 
.030 
.031 
.033 
.033 
.047 

$ .030 
.028 
.030 
.032 
.031 
054 

$ .030 
.028 
.030 
.031 
.031 
.055 

$ .030 
.028 
.031 
.033 
.033 
.059 

$ .030 
.029 
.030 
.031 
.032 
.066 

l .030 
.029 
.032 
.031 
.033 
.082 

1 .030 
.030 
.032 
.032 
.034 
.070 

$ .030 
.030 
.031 
.031 
.036 
.071 

$ .029 
.030 
.031 

.038 

.039 

“ “ 1914 

“ “ 1915 

“ “ 1916 

“ “ 1917 

Potatoes — 

$ .468 
.227 
.275 
.223 
.360 
.887 

$ .438 
.236 
.289 
.229 
.360 
.919 

$ .438 
.268 
.339 
.254 
.429 
.960 

$ .328, 
.284: 
.405 
.223 
.352 
.645 

,$  .286 
.282 
.286 
.211 
.362 
.534 

$ .245 
.285 
.270 
204 
.415 
.51 

$ .234 
.273 
.229 
.243 
.424 
.49 

$ .236 
.275 
.213 
.250 
.511 
.50 

$ .231 
.273 
.215 
.275 
.518 

“ “ 1913 

“ “ 1914 

$ .239 
.284 
.223 
.356 
.587 

$ .235 
.284 
.219 
.369 
.761 

$ .231 
.279 
.215 
.360 
.778 

“ “ 1915 

“ “ 1916 

“ “ 1917 

Sugar — 

$ .065 
.054 
.050 
.066 
.079 
.096 

$ .063 
.053 
.050 
.068 
.086 
.100 

$ .063 
053 
.051 
.069 
.087 
.093 

$ .062 
.055 
.052 
.070 
.087 
.091 

$ .061 
0.56 
.079 
.067 
.085 
.099 

$ .062 
.057 
0.80 
.065 
.077 
.098 

$ .061 
.055 
.073 
.061 

.082 

.097 

$ .060 
.054 
.062 
065 
.086 
.095 

$ .060 
.054 
.061 
.068 
.083 

“ “ 1913 

“ “ 1914 

$ .058 
.052 
.060 
.067 

.083 

$ .055 
.051 
.064 
.068 
.081 

$ .054 
.051 
.066 
.075 
.087 

“ “ 1915 

‘ “ 1916 

“ “ 1917 

Canned  salmon — 

Per  pound,  1912 

“ “ 1913 

“ " 1914 

“ “ 1915 

% .198 
.200 
.214 

$ .198 
.200 
.216 

$ .198 
200 
.222 

$ .198 
.200 
.236 

% .200 
.202 
.257 

$ .200 
.202 
.263 

% .200 
.202 
.266 

$ .200 
.202 
.271 

$ .200 
.204 
.277 

1 .200 
.206 
.283 

I 200 
.210 
.287 

1 .200 
.214 

“ 11  1916 

“ “ 1917 

Cheese — 

Per  pound,  1912 

“ “ 1913 

“ “ 1914 

“ “ 1915 

“ “ 1916 

“ “ 1917 

$ .232 
.243 
.312 

$ .235 
.248 
.315 

$ .232 
.249 
.323 

$ .232 
.248 
.330 

$ .233 
.247 
.338 

$ .233 
.245 
.338 

$ .231 
.243 
.330 

$ .226 
.245 
.328 

$ .226 
.256 
.335 

$ .229 
.268 
.348 

$ .231 
.291 
.346 

$ .236 
.310 

Prunes — 

Per  pound,  1912 

“ “ 1913 

“ “ 1914 

‘ “ 1915 

$ .137 
.133 
.139 

$ .137 
.133 

.141 

% .137 
.131 
.141 

$ .137 
.133 
.145 

$ .137 
.133 
.153 

$ .133 
.130 
.157 

$ .133 
.131 
160 

S .133 
.131 
.162 

$ .133 
.131 
.163 

$ .131 
.133 
.165 

$ .130 
.135 
.166 

S 130 
.138 

“ “ 1916 

“ “ 1917 

Rice— 

Per  pound,  1912 

“ “ 1913 

“ “ 1914 

“ “ 1915 

$ .091 
.091 
.091 

$ .091 
.091 
.091 

$ .091 
.091 
.091 

$ .091 
.091 
.095 

$ .091 
.091 
.105 

$ .091 
.091 
.108 

$ .091 
.091 
.106 

$ .091 
.092 
.106 

$ .091 
.091 
.108 

$ 091 
.091 
.111 

$ .09 
.091 
.114 

$ 091 
.092 

“ “ 1916 

“ *,  1917 

Onions — 

Per  pound,  1912 

“ “ 1913 

" “ 1914 

“ " 1915 

" " 19 16 

$ .034 
.041 
.069 

$ .034 
.044 
.122 

$ 033 
.045 
.125 

$ .036 
.048 
.134 

$ .042 
.051 
.086 

$ .040 
.054 
.070 

$ .035 
.053 
.051 

$ .031 
.050 
046 

$ .030 
.045 
.046 

$ .032 
.047 
.049 

$ .033 
.051 

.58 

$ .035 
.057 

“ “ 1917 

Navy  beans — 

Per  pound,  1912 

“ " 913 

" " 1914 

" “ 1915 

$ .034 
.041 
.145 

$ .076 
.092 
.149 

$ .076 
.092 
.154 

$ .077 
.094 
.167 

$ .076 
.093 
.191 

$ .076 
.096 
.195 

$ .076 
.116 
.195 

$ .075 
.119 
.192 

$ .076 
.119 
.188 

$ .078 
.121 
189 

$ .084 
.135 
.189 

$ .088 
.143 

" “ 1916 

“ “ 1917 
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AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  CERTAIN  NECESSITIES  OF  LIFE  FOR  TWENTY  LARGE 
CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  INCLUDING  ST.  LOUIS  AND  KANSAS 
CITY,  BY  MONTHS,  1912,  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  1917— Continued. 


Commodity,  measurement, 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

year. 

15. 

15. 

15. 

15. 

15. 

15. 

15. 

15. 

15. 

15. 

15. 

15. 

Seeded  raisins — 

a 

“ 1913. . . . 

a 

“ 1914 

“ 1915 

$ .125 

$ .125 

$ 125 

$ .125 

$ .126 

$ .126 

$ .126 

$ .126 

$ .126 

$ .126 

$ .126 

$ .126 

“ 1916 

.126 

.126 

127 

.126 

.127 

.127 

.128 

.128 

.129 

.131 

.137 

.139 

“ 1917 

.141 

141 

.141 

.142 

.144 

.146 

.148 

.148 

.148 

.150 

.148 

Coffee  (average) — 

Per  nnnnrl.  1912.  ....  . 

“ 1913 

“ 1914 

‘ 1915 

$ .299 

$ .299 

$ .299 

$ .299 

$ .299 

$ .302 

$ .302 

C\J 

O 

CO 

$ .302 

$ .302 

$ .302 

$ .302 

“ 1916 

.299 

.299 

.302 

.299 

.302 

.302 

.302 

.302 

.302 

.302 

.302 

.302 

“ 1917 

.299 

.299 

.299 

.299 

.302 

.302 

.306 

.305 

.305 

.305 

.302 

Tea  (average) — 

Per  nound.  1912 

“ 1913 

“ 1914 

“ 1915 

$ .546 

$ .546 

$ .546 

$ .551 

$ .551 

$ .551 

$ .551 

$ .551 

$ .551 

$ .551 

$ .551 

“ 1916  

.546 

.546 

'$'552 

.546 

.551 

551 

.551 

.551 

.551 

.551 

.551 

551 

“ 1917 

.546 

.546 

.546 

.546 

.557 

.568 

.599 

602 

.612 

.612 

.617 

All  articles  combined  (relative 

price  based  on  100  on  Sept. 

15,  1915.) 

98 

1912) 

95 

96 

96 

94 

94 

96 

102 

98 

97 

1913 

86 

88 

85 

86 

95 

96 

96 

99 

101 

104 

103 

102 

1914 

91 

93 

87 

85 

96 

98 

101 

105 

106 

103 

104 

103 

1915| 

91 

91 

86 

87 

98 

98 

99 

99 

100 

105 

106 

119 

1916 

91 

94 

94 

96 

107 

109 

109 

112 

116 

138 

124 

125 

1917  J 

112 

105 

117 

127 

133 

133 

128 

131 

134 

136 

AVERAGE  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD  IN  ST. 
LOUIS  ON  NOVEMBER  15,  1913,  1916  AND  1917,  AND  OCTOBER  15,  1917,  AND 
FOR  KANSAS  CITY,  NOVEMBER  15,  1917. 


Article. 

Unit. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kansas 
City, 
Nov.  15, 
1917. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Nov.  15, 
1913. 

Nov.  15. 
1916. 

191 
Oct.  15. 

7. 

Nov.  15. 

July  15, 
1917. 

Aug.  15, 
1917. 

June  15, 
1917. 

Sirloin  steak 

Lb 

$ .266 

$ .258 

$ .308 

$ .296 

$ .311 

$ .321 

$ .311 

$ .315 

Round  steak 

Lb 

.236 

.243 

301 

.289 

.286 

.310 

.305 

.305 

Rib  roast 

Lb 

.201 

.203 

.256 

.249 

.231 

.256 

.255 

.259 

Chuck  roast 

Lb 

.160 

.166 

.206 

.205 

.197 

.217 

.210 

.217 

Plate  beef 

Lb 

.128 

166 

.167 

.161 

.162 

.160 

.161 

Pork  chops 

Lb 

! 178 

.196 

.374 

.301 

.333 

.308 

.355 

.291 

Bacon,  sliced  

Lb 

.258 

274 

.486 

.480 

.494 

.421 

.420 

.418 

Ham,  sliced  

Lb  . . . 

.273 

.288 

.456 

.456 

.440 

.411 

.416 

.412 

Lard 

Lb 

129 

.201 

.293 

.315 

338 

.243 

.263 

25g 

Lamb 

Lb 

.183 

.222 

.308 

.295 

.259 

.2*49 

.246 

.256 

Hens 

Lb 

.165 

.200 

.275 

248 

.253 

.268 

.271 

.263 

Salmon,  canned 

Lb 

.187 

.284 

.285 

.288 

.377 

.377 

.370 

Eggs,  strictly  fresh 

Doz .... 

.389 

.430 

.460 

.471 

.468 

.457 

.475 

.473 

Eggs,  storage 

Doz. . . . 

.325 

.383 

.393 

.424 

.329 

.324 

.334 

Butter.  . 

Lb 

.381 

.446 

.526 

.522 

.500 

Cheese.  . 

Lb.. . 

.303 

.369 

.353 

.350 

Milk 

Qt . . . . 

.088 

.080 

.132 

. 130 

.123 

.110 

.110 

.100 

Bread 

16  oz... 

.069 

.093 

.092 

.094 

.092 

.096 

.092 

Flour 

Lb..*. 

.029 

.054 

.063 

.061 

.065 

*1.609 

*1.735 

*1.854 

Corn  meal 

Lb 

.025 

.033 

.066 

.064 

.072 

.054 

.062 

.050 

Rice 

Lb 

.086 

.106 

.112 

111 

.099 

.099 

.099 

Potatoes 

Lb 

.018 

.035 

.029 

.031 

.032 

.587 

.500 

.942 

0. ions 

Lb 

.053 

.047 

.044 

.051 

.046 

.043 

.063 

Beans,  navy 

Lb 

.141 

.192 

.187 

.193 

.197 

.194 

.205 

Prunes 

Lb 

.144 

.173 

.170 

.148 

.169 

.168 

167 

Raisins 

Lb 

.156 

.167 

. 168 

.154 

.168 

.170 

.170 

Sugar 

Lb 

.051 

.081 

.089 

.088 

.099 

.087 

.100 

.090 

Coffee 

Lb 

.242 

.283 

.281 

.262 

.280 

.280 

.280 

Tea 

Lb 

.543 

.628 

.626 

.592 

.610 

.610 

.591 

*Small  sack. 


Retail  Coal  Prices , SI.  Louis  and  Kansas  Cilij. 
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RETAIL  PRICES  OF  COAL,  1907  TO  1916,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS 
CITY  AND  ELSEWHERE. 

Reports  as  to  retail  coal  prices  received  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics from  approximately  250  coal  dealers  in  the  forty-four  cities,  including  St.  Louis  and 
Kansas  City,  from  which  reports  are  received  as  to  retail  prices  of  food,  show  an  increase 
of  3 per  cent  in  the  price  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite  white-ash  stove  coal  from  January  15, 
to  July  15,  1916,  an  unusual  condition,  as  summer  prices  are  ordinarily  lower  than  winter 
prices.  From  January  15,  1915,  to  January  15,  1916,  there  was  an  advance  of  2 per  cent, 
while  from  July  15,  1915,  to  July  15,  1916,  there  was  an  advance  of  8 per  cent.  The  changes 
in  prices  of  chestnut  coal  were  about  the  same. 

In  bituminous  coal  the  changes  were  not  so  marked.  There  was  a decline  of  1 per  cent 
in  the  price  from  January  15,  1916,  to  July  15,  1916,  but  an  advance  of  3 per  cent  on  July 
15,  1916,  over  the  same  date  of  the  previous  year. 


ST.  LOUISAN  SOLVED  PROBLEM  OF  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING. 

The  cost  of  living  problem  has  been  successfully  solved  by  a wagon  maker  and  black- 
smith in  St.  Louis,  who,  on  June  1,  1917,  owned  real  estate  and  other  property  in  that  city 
valued  at  $2,500,  and  whose  total  income  from  his  trade  and  investment  in  1916  was  $1,155, 
from  which  sum  he  paid,  not  alone  for  the  material  and  supplies  he  used  in  his  repair  work 
and  manufacturing,  but  also  house  rent,  for  water  and  light,  and  purchased  food,  shoes  and 
clothing  and  all  similar  necessities  for  a family  of  four,  and  had  enough  left  to  meet  doctor 
bills  and  purchase  medicine. 

This  St.  Louis  blacksmith,  in  his  1917  manufacturing  report,  covering  1916,  to  the 
Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  after  detailing  the  value  of  his  real  estate  and  stating 
that  his  total  income  that  year,  all  sources,  was  $1,155,  relates  how  he  disbursed  every  dollar 
of  it,  finding  himself  on  January  1,  1917,  with  only  ten  cents  on  hand  to  represent  the  savings 
of  a year,  but  with  all  bills  and  obligations  of  1916  paid,  and  possessed  with  the  satisfactory 
optimistic  realization  that  his  credit  was  good  through  1917  with  those  whom  he  had  deal- 
ings in  the  previous  year. 

The  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  blacksmith,  located  on  Gravois,  near  Jefferson  avenue, 
in  St.  Louis,  were  worth  $2,300,  and  tools  and  fittings,  $200;  a total  of  $2,500,  all  constitut- 
ing property  on  and  with  which,  with  his  own  labor  and  knowledge  of  his  trade,  this  sturdy 
toiler  managed,  in  1916,  to  realize  $1,155. 

The  year’s  business  of  this  free-born  American  was  just  of  the  capacity  for  him  to  at- 
tend to  without  outside  help.  The  iron  used  in  twelve  months  of  repair  work  and  manufac- 
turing cost  $170;  lumber,  $9;  rubber  tires,  $37.93;  light  and  power,  $12.65;  billheads  and 
similar  printing,  $2.25;  paint,  $5,  and  leather  trimmings,  $3.75;  a total  of  $240.58  disburse- 
ments. Two  old  wagons,  purchased  as  a speculation,  repaired,  and  which  he  was  then  offer- 
ing for  sale,  cost  $45.10,  including  all  materials  and  supplies  used  in  putting  them  into  first- 
class  shape. 

Interest  on  the  property  and  a 1916  partial  payment  on  the  principal  was  $60,  and  the 
blacksmith  paid  $53.75  for  insurance  to  protect  himself  against  fire  and  the  elements,  the 
fire  rate  for  blacksmith  shops  being  higher  than  for  other  business.  City  and  state  taxes 
took  another  $45.62,  and  the  1916  coal  bill  for  the  blacksmith  shop  and  for  home  use,  was 
$43.16. 

For  actual  household  expenses,  such  as  food  for  the  four  members  of  his  family,  shoes 
and  clothing,  and  for  an  occasional  visit  to  the  “movies,”  and  for  other  amusements,  and  a 
nightly  pitcher  of  beer  at  a cost  of  five  cents,  excluding  Sundays,  the  monthly  gas  bill  and 
other  similar  purposes,  the  blacksmith  spent  in  twelve  months,  $481.64.  House  rent  for  a 
year  amounted  to  $144,  or  $12  a month.  The  family  doctor  and  the  druggist  were  paid  a 
total  of  $41.00. 

When  the  preceding  items  are  added  together,  it  is  found  that  the  blacksmith’s  total 
expenditures  for  1916  were  $1,154.90,  or  just  ten  cents  less  than  his  whole  receipts  during  the 
year.  It  is  presumed  that,  besides  a wife,  the  blacksmith  has  two  children,  but  regardless 
of  the  identity  of  two  members  of  his  family,  the  food  of  the  four  and  other  necessities  for 
1916  cost  only  $481.64.  The  tone  of  the  blacksmith’s  report  indicated  that  he  and  his  family 
wanted  nothing  that  year  they  did  not  have  or  get,  had  plenty  to  eat  and  wear  and  that  the 
four  put  in  twelve  happy  months.  And  he  is  not  a village  blacksmith. 
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COST  OF  LIVING  VERSUS  INCREASE  IN  WAGES,  1907  TO  1917. 

That  increases  in  wages  for  toilers,  the  country  over,  in  a period  of  ten  years  have  not 
kept  up  with  the  increases  in  the  cost  of  living,  is  revealed  by  the  following  1917  compilation 
covering  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Boston,  Chicago,  Denver,  New  York,  Pittsburg  and  San 
Francisco,  for  the  stretch  of  time  between  1907  and  the  close  of  1916.  No  Missouri  city  was 
included  in  this  investigation: 

Boston — Weekly  rates  of  wages  increased  18  per  cent;  retail  prices  of  food  increased  31  per 

cent. 

Chicago — Weekly  rates  of  wages  increased  24  per  cent;  retail  prices  of  food  increased  38 
per  cent. 

Denver — Weekly  rates  of  wages  increased  14  per  cent;  retail  prices  of  food  increased  28  per 

cent. 

New  York — Weekly  rates  of  wages  intreased  11  per  cent;  retail  prices  of  food  increased  33 
per  cent. 

Pittsburg — Weekly  rates  of  wages  increased  25  per  cent;  retail  prices  of  food  increased  35 
per  cent. 

San  Francisco — Weekly  rates  of  wages  increased  4 per  cent;  retail  prices  of  food  increased 
17  per  cent. 

St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  weekly  rates  of  wages  increased  18.4  per  cent;  retail 
prices  ol  food  increased  33  per  cent. 

If  a dollar’s  worth  of  food  bought  in  1907  weighed  the  market  basket  down  ten'pounds, 
in  1916  that  dollar  purchased  only  a trifle  more  than  seven  pounds. 

Despite  an  average  increase  of  18.4  per  cent  in  wages  per  hour  in  the  same  period,  and 
a reduction  in  hours  worked  of  four  per  cent,  the  rising  cost  of  foods  has  operated  to  cut  the 
pay  of  the  American  workman  about  16  per  cent,  expressed  in  terms  of  food  his  wages  will 
buy.  A workingman  who  made  three  dollars  a day  in  1907  working  ten  hours,  in  1916 
worked  nine  hours  and  thirty-six  minutes  a day  and  drew  $3.48  for  it;  but  it  cost  him  $4.17 
buy  the  same  quantity  of  food  his  $3.00  would  cover  in  1907.  So  the  toiler  was  really  69 
cents  worse  off  at  the  close  of  1917  than  he  was  in  1907. 

This  pen  picture  of  wage  and  food  conditions  gives  much  food  for  reflection,  if  not  for 
consumption.  The  wage  scale  and  the  food  scale  are  at  war  with  each  other,  and  the  food 
scale  seems  to  be  getting  all  the  best  of  it. 

The  only  remedy  for  the  unbalanced  condition  of  these  prices  is  a greater  production 
of  food  products  and  a greater  economy  in  the  use  of  food.  The  increased  production  can- 
not be  brought  about  until  another  crop  is  grown,  but  the  frugal  use  of  food  and  a study  of 
its  preparation  so  as  to  conserve  its  substance  and  nutrition  can  be  begun  at  once. 


UNITED  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS  OF  AMERICA— MEMBERSHIP  BY  GRAND 
JURISDICTIONS,  1917  AND  1918. 


Feb., 

Feb., 

Feb., 

Feb., 

1917, 

1918, 

1917. 

1918. 

Missouri 

2,956 

2,934 

Colorado 

879 

874 

Ohio 

8 ,882 

8,873 

Tennessee 

1,127 

1,149 

Kansas 

3,618 

3,605 

Indiana 

2,760 

2,840 

Michigan 

3 , 196 

3,361 

Pennsylvania 

2,438 

2,661 

Texas 

2,436 

2,403 

Georgia-Florida 

1,291 

1,342 

Minnesota-North  Dakota. 

5,456 

5,506 

Alabama 

565 

573 

Ne\v  England 

5,692 

5,974 

The  Carolinas 

1,233 

1,211 

Ky.-Va.-W.  Va.-Md 

4,700 

4,901 

New  Jersey-Delawaie.  . . . 

539 

536 

Illinois 

4,364 

4,391 

Arkansas 

701 

766 

Nebraska 

1,946 

1,988 

South  Dakota 

977 

929 

Montana-Utah-Idaho . . . . 

911 

960 

Man.-Sask.-Alta 

1,248 

1,434 

Wisconsin 

3,775 

3,816 

Oklahoma 

1,168 

1,253 

Oregon- Wash. -B.  C 

1,681 

1,573 

Iowa 

4,137 

4,053 

Total  membership,) 

California 

1,789 

1,826 

United  States,  1917  ^ 

New  York 

4,796 

4,834 

and  1918 J 

76,235 

77,549 

Mississippi-Louisiana 

974 

993 

Purchasable  Power , One  Dollar , 1907  to  1917. 
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PRICE  OF  GAS,  MANUFACTURED  AND  NATURAL, 

1915  AND  1911. 

Net  prices  for  gas  for  household  use  are  shown  in  this  report  for  April  15,  1916,  and 
for  purposes  of  comparison  prices  on  October  15,  1915,  are  also  given.  Prices  for  April  15, 
1916,  are  reported  for  manufactured  gas  from  51  companies  in  38  cities,  for  natural  gas  from 
13  companies  in  9 cities,  and  for  mixed  manufactured  and  natural  gas  from  2 companies  in 
one  city. 

Four  companies  reported  a decrease  in  the  price  of  manufactured  gas  between  October 
15,  1915,  and  April  15,  1916:  Baltimore,  Md.,  from  $0.80  to  $0.75;  Minneapolis,  Minn., 

from  $0.80  to  $0.77;  Richmond,  Va.,  from  $0.90  to  $0.80;  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  from  $0.90  to 
$0.85. 

NET  PRICE,  PER  1,000  CUBIC  FEET,  OF  GAS  FOR  HOUSEHOLD  USE,  ON  OC- 
TOBER 15,  1915,  AND  ON  APRIL  15,  1916,  BY  CITIES  AND  COMPANIES. 

MANUFACTURED  GAS,  1915  AND  1916. 


City  and  company. 

Price  per  1,000 
cubic  feet. 

City  and  company. 

Price  per  1,000 
cubic  feet. 

Oct.  15, 
1915. 

Apr.  15, 
1916. 

Oct.  15, 
1915. 

Apr.  15, 
1916. 

Atlanta,  Ga 

$1.00 

$1.00 

New  York,  N.  Y.— Cont. 

Baltimore,  Md 

.80 

. 75 

Company  D 

$ .95 

$ .95 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

.95 

.95 

Company  E 

.80 

80 

Boston,  Mass. — 

Company  F 

.80 

!80 

Company  A 

.80 

.80 

Company  G 

.80 

.80 

Company  B 

.80 

.80 

Company  H 

.80 

. 80 

Company  C 

.80 

.80 

Company  I 

.80 

.80 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

1.00 

Company  J 

.80 

.80 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

1 . 00 

1 . 00 

Omaha,  Neb 

1.00 

1 00 

Butte,  Mont  

1.50 

1 . 50 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

1.00 

1.00 

Charleston,  S.  C 

1.10 

1.10 

Pittsburg,  Pa. — • 

Chicago,  111 

.80 

.80 

Company  A 

1.00 

1 . 00 

dfivpila.nd  Ohio 

.80 

.80 

Company  B 

1.00 

1 . 00 

Denver  Colo 

80 

.80 

Portland,  Ore 

.95 

.95 

Detroit,  Mich 

.75 

.75 

Providence,  R.  I 

.85 

.85 

El  Paso,  Tex 

1.30 

1.30 

Richmond,  Va 

.90 

.80 

Fall  River,  Mass 

.80 

.80 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

.80 

.80 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

.55 

.55 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

.90 

85 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

1.15 

1.15 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. . . . 

*.90 

*.90 

Ma.neli  ester,  N.  H 

1.00 

1.00 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

.85 

.85 

Memphis,  Tenn 

1.00 

1.00 

Scranton,  Pa. — • „ 

Milwaukee  Wis . . 

. 75 

.75 

Company  A 

.95 

.95 

Minneapolis  Minn 

. 80 

. 77 

Company  B 

1.20 

1 . 20 

Newark,  N.  J 

.90 

.90 

Seattle,  Wash 

1.00 

1.00 

New  Haven,  Conn 

.90 

. 90 

Springfield,  111 

1.00 

1.00 

New  Orleans,  La 

1.00 

1.00 

Washington,  D.  C. — • 

New  York,  N.  Y.— 

Company  A 

.85 

.85 

Onmpa.ny  A 

.80 

.80 

Company  B 

1.00 

1.00 

Company  B 

.80 

.80 

♦Rate  is  for  first  2,000  cubic  feet;  next  20,000  cubic  feet  80  cents;  all  over  22,000  cubic 
feet  70  cents. 


NATURAL  GAS,  1915  AND  1916. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y 

$ .30 

$ .30 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

.30 

.30 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

.30 

.30 

Dallas,  Tax 

.45 

.45 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

.27 

.27 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

.40 

.40 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — 

Company  B 

.645 

■ 

.645 

Louisville,  Ky 

$ .648 

$ .648 

Pittsburg,  Pa. — - 

Company  C 

■ 27H 

.27H 

Company  D 

.30 

.30 

Company  E 

• 27  y2 

.27^ 

Company  G 

.27  H 

.27  H 

Company  H 

• 27  H 

• 27  H 

Value  af  Missouri  Farm  Lands,  1917. 
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VALUE  OF  MISSOURI  FARM  LANDS,  1917 
OVER  1912. 

Missouri’s  gain  in  rural  prosperity  during  a period  of  five  years  is  shown  through  the 
fact  that  improved  farm  lands  in  the  state  increased  in  value  28  per  cent,  and  unimproved 
areas  46  per  cent,  1917  over  1912.  Unimproved  lands  averaged  $37  per  acre  in  1912,  $50 
in  1916,  and  $54  in  early  1917.  For  improved  lands  the  average  worth  was  $54  in  1912,  $65 
in  1916,  and  $69  in  1917.  The  increase,  1917  over  1916,  was  greater,  in  proportion,  than 
during  any  other  year  of  the  five-year  period  considered.  For  all  plow  lands  the  average 
worth  in  1917,  improved  and  unimproved,  the  state  at  large,  was  $60  as  compared  to  $59 
in  1916. 

The  average  price,  1917,  all  improved  and  unimproved  poor  farm  land  was  $42.50,  and 
for  good  farm  land,  $76.  Were  it  not  for  some  thinly  populated  portions  of  the  Ozark  re- 
gions, which,  of  course,  excepts  productive  and  fertile  Greene,  Webster,  McDonald,  Jasper, 
Christian,  Howell,  Oregon  and  other  agricultural  and  fruit-growing  counties,  Missouri’s 
agricultural  lands,  improved  and  unimproved,  would  average  in  worth  as  much  per  acre  as 
those  of  Illinois,  Nebraska  or  Iowa.  However,  what  prestige  Missouri  loses  in  agricultural 
worth  of  lands  in  the  hilly,  unimproved  portions  of  the  south  central  section,  constituting 
a small  area,  it  more  than  makes  up  through  the  value  of  its  annual  production  of  lead,  zinc 
and  other  minerals  from  all  over  the  Ozarks. 

Illinois,  Nebraska  and  Iowa  contain  more  extensive  level  stretches,  a topographical 
condition  which  makes  their  annual  wheat  crop  larger  than  that  of  Missouri,  and  for  that 
reason  their  agricultural  lands  average  more  in  worth  per  acre  than  those  of  Missouri.  When 
it  comes  to  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  even  Kansas,  with  its  tremen- 
dous annual  wheat  crop,  Missouri  ranks  ahead  of  them  in  average  worth  per  acre  of  farm 
lands,  as  the  following  compilation  demonstrates. 

Missouri’s  improved  lands  averaged  $69  per  acre  in  early  1917;  Illinois,  $140;  Iowa, 
$156;  Nebraska,  $80;  Kansas,  $60;  Oklahoma,  $35;  Arkansas,  $32;  Tennessee,  $46,  and  Ken- 
tucky, $47.50.  For  unimproved  areas  in  early  1917  Missouri  lands  averaged  $54  per  acre; 
those  of  Illinois,  $115;  Oklahoma,  $26;  Kansas,  $47;  Nebraska,  $67,  and  Iowa,  $128. 


All  farm  lands. 

Plow  lands. 

Average  for — 

State. 

Unimproved; 
value  per  acre. 

With  improvements, 
per  acre. 

Poor 

land. 

Good 

land. 

Average  for  all. 

1917. 

1916. 

1912. 

1917. 

1916. 

1912. 

1917. 

1917. 

1917. 

1916. 

Missouri 

$54 

$50 

$37 

$69 

$65 

$54 

$42 3^ 

$76 

$60 

$59 

Illinois 

115 

106 

96 

140 

130 

119 

85 

148 

120 

115 

Kentucky 

36 

29 

23 

47J^ 

41 

33 

27 

56 

41 

35 

Tennessee 

35 

29 

20 

46 

42 

33 

26 

60 

41 

37 

Arkansas 

22 

16 

12 

32 

27 

24 

17 

39 

27 

22 

Oklahoma 

26 

23 

20 

35 

31 

29 

19 

42 

30 

27 

Kansas 

47 

45 

39 

60 

58 

53 

37 

69 

53 

51 

Nebraska 

67 

62 

58 

80 

76 

74 

51 

90 

74 

72 

Iowa 

128 

125 

83 

156 

153 

106 

104 

163 

140 

135 

Average  for  the  United 

States 

$50.54 

‘$45.55 

$36.23 

$74.52 

$69.45 

$57.89 

$42.67 

$78.34 

$62.17 

$58.39 

All  unimproved  lands  of  the  United  States,  considered  as  a whole,  had  an  early  1917 
value  of  $50.54  per  acre,  as  compared  to  Missouri’s  $54  average,  a condition  which  estab- 
lishes that  the  high  market  worth  of  Missouri’s  unimproved  lands  went  a long  way  towards 
raising  the  general  average  value  per  acre  of  all  the  unimproved  stretches  of  land  in  the 
United  States. 


MOTOR  TRACTORS  ON  MISSOURI  FARMS,  1917. 

Information  furnished  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  to  the  effect  that  in  February,  1917,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  1,141 
gasoline,  kerosene  and  other  varieties  of  auto-motor  tractors  were  in  use  on  Missouri  farms, 
chiefly  in  that  half  of  the  state  which  lies  north  of  the  Missouri  river.  Compilation  which 
follows  gives  the  number  of  tractors  in  use  in  the  states  which  form  borders  of  Missouri. 
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Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics , 1916-17 , 


A study  of  the  table  may  indicate  that  Missouri  is  behind  in  this  respect,  but  this  is  not  the 
case,  since  about  half  of  Missouri  lies  in  the  Ozark  region  where  fruit  growing  and  cattle 
raising  and  dairying  predominate  more  than  the  growing  of  wheat,  corn  and  similar  cereals, 
and,  therefore,  tractors  are  not  needed  there  as  much  as  in  states  which  have  more  level 
areas,  especially  is  this  true  in  Illinois,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Iowa. 


Missouri 1,141 

Illinois 3,202 

Kentucky.  . . 348 

Tennessee.  . . 442 


Arkansas....  336 
Oklahoma  . . . 795 

Kansas 2,287 

Nebraska....  1,772 


Iowa 2 , 223 


United 

States.  ..34,371 


HOW  FARM  LABOR  IS  HIRED  AND  WAGES  DISBURSED. 

Of  the  total  expenditures  for  hired  labor  on  farms  of  Missouri,  it  is  estimated  that  40 
per  cent  is  paid  to  those  hired  by  the  month  with  board;  13  per  cent  to  those  hired  by  the 
month  without  board;  15  per  cent  to  those  hired  by  the  day  with  board  (excepting  extra 
harvest  labor) ; 13  per  cent  to  those  hired  by  the  day  without  board  (excepting  extra  harvest 
labor) ; 13  per  cent  is  paid  for  extra  harvest  labor,  hired  with  board,  and  6 per  cent  is  paid 
for  extra  harvest  labor,  hired  without  board.  These  estimates  are  based  upon  reports  made 
by  county  reporters  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 


HELPING  TO  BUY  FARMS. 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Star,  Saturday,  May  19,  1917.) 

The  Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  declares  that  a fund  of  $25,090,000  to  loan 
to  farmers,  with  which  they  could  make  first  payments  on  the  purchase  of  lands,  would  de- 
velop agriculture  tremendously.  Thousands  of  American  families,  it  says,  would  gladly  go 
on  farms  if  they  had  any  means  of  making  the  first  payment  for  their  purchase,  relying  upon 
the  products  of  the  farms  for  subsequent  payments.  Here  we  have  the  very  essence  of 
Governor  Gardner’s  land  bank  plan  again,  showing  how  sound  that  plan  was  in  its  funda- 
mental principle.  Young  men  on  farms  aspire  to  own  farms  of  their  own,  but  have  not  the 
purchase  price.  They  could  dig  the  price  out  of  the  soil  if  given  the  opportunity,  but  there 
is  no  medium  yet  existent  through  which  that  opportunity  can  be  secured.  Families  now 
living  in  cities  and  towns  would  also  undertake  farming  if  they  could  be  financed  in  that  way. 

Such  a plan  would  tremendously  develop  agriculture  in  every  state  where  it  was  adopted. 
Missouri  has  decided  not  to  try  it,  but  that  does  not  prevent  private  capital  from  taking  it  up. 
Billions  of  dollars  are  going  to  be  invested  in  government  bonds  at  3 per  cent.  A well- 
secured  farm  loan  company  bond  at  5 per  cent  ought  to  be  attractive  to  investors,  and  a 
loan  at  6 per  cent,  over  a long  term  of  years,  and  payable,  principal  and  interest,  in  annual 
installments,  ought  to  be  attractive  to  young  men  from  farms  and  heads  of  families  for  the 
purchase  and  equipment  of  farms.  There  ought  to  be  some  way  to  get  together  the  three 
elements  of  our  agricultural  problem,  the  land,  the  workers  and  the  capital. 


MISSOURI  A BILLIONAIRE  MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMMONWEALTH,  1917-HUGE 
GAINS  IN  WORTH  OF  PRODUCTS, 

1916  OVER  1915  OR  1914. 


The  total  worth  of  Missouri’s  manufacturing,  1917,  passed  the  billion  dollar  mark 
($1,000,000,000)  earl>  in  the  fall  of  that  year  and  it  speedily  only  became  a question  of 
how  much  this  high  record  would  be  exceeded  before  the  twelve-month-period  came  to  an 
end. 

Preliminary  manufacturing  returns  up  to  October,  1917,  from  Missouri’s  huge  meat 
packing  plants,  boots  and  shoe  factories,  car  shops,  breweries,  clay  products  establishments, 
cement  and  lime  works,  powder  and  ammunition  producers,  drugs,  chemicals,  compounds 
and  patent  medicine  laboratories,  and  manufacturers  of  grocer’s  sundries,  covering  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  year,  emphatically  indicated  that  when  it  came  to  total  worth,  quantity 
and  quality  of  products  manufactured  or  assembled  in  the  state  since  January  1,  all  previous 


Manufacturing , Missouri , 1916-15-14 
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annual  records  had  been  more  than  excelled.  Further  huge  war  orders  received  during  the 
summer  and  fall  from  the  United  States  Government  and  the  allies  by  manufacturers  of  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  Joplin,  Springfield,  Hannibal,  Jefferson  City,  St.  Charles, 
Sedalia,  Moberly,  Carthage,  DeSoto,  Brookfield,  Louisiana  and  other  towns  of  the  state 
containing  boot  and  shoe  plants,  ammunition  factories,  foundries  and  machine  shops,  saw- 
mills and  other  establishments  which  turned  out  war  supplies  made  it  certain  that  1917  would 
go  down  in  history  as  the  most  prosperous  year  Missouri  experienced  since  it  became  a state 
in  1821. 

The  value  of  manufacturing,  9,222  Missouri  factories,  workshops,  laboratories  and  other 
establishments,  for  the  year  1916,  reached  the  high  water  mark  of  $905;575,717,  establishing 
a new  record  and  giving  the  state  further  world-wide  renown  as  an  industrial  center.  The 
gain  in  worth  of  manufacturing,  1916  over  1915,  which,  for  that  year,  9,088  establish- 
ments considered,  totaled  $671,544,313,  was  nearly  35  per  cent,  and  over  the  manufacturing 
worth  of  1914,  9,154  establishments  considered,  which  totaled  $646,337,029,  it  was  nearly  41 
per  cent. 

MANUFACTURING,  MISSOURI,  1916. 

While  war  orders  and  work  helped,  materially,  to  enhance  the  1916  value  of  Missouri’s 
manufacturing,  yet  it  is  not  fair  to  attribute  all  of  the  increase  and  prosperity  to  that  source 
as  a review  of  the  1916  manufacturing  which  follows  clearly  demonstrates.  Growth  in  popu- 
lation and  the  general  development  of  the  states  to  the  west,  south  and  north  of  Missouri 
and  their  ever  increasing  prosperity,  has  much  to  do  with  establishing  the  high  rank  Missouri 
now  holds  as  a manufacturing  province,  and  the  still  higher  position,  in  this  respect,  that 
there  is  still  in  store  for  this  state.  These  commonwealths  draw  chiefly  on  Missouri  for  needed 
and  necessary  manufactured  products,  and,  in  return,  sell  the  inhabitants  of  Missouri  the 
surplus  outputs  of  their  farms,  mines,  forest,  rivers  and  streams,  cotton  gins  and  flour  mills. 
Hundreds  of  tons  of  commodities  from  there  which  cannot  be  consumed  or  used  in  Missouri 
are  sent  to  eastern  and  northern  markets  through  the  efforts  and  energy  of  buyers  and  ship- 
pers of  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph.  Live  stock  from  Texas,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  shipped  into  Missouri  on  hoof,  leaves  this  state  for  markets  as  far 
east  as  England  and  France  in  form  of  dressed  and  canned  meats,  lard,  butterine,  and  as 
oils,  soaps  and  other  by-products.  Iron,  zinc  and  lead  of  Arkansas  and  Kansas  is  shipped 
from  Missouri  in  shape  of  various  manufactured  commodities.  The  same  can  be  said  of  a 
score  of  other  classes  of  commodities  from  the  west  and  south. 

The  following  statistical  summary  affords  a means  of  quickly  comparing  the  strides 
Missouri  has  made  as  a manufacturing  commonwealth,  1916  over  either  1915  or  1914,  and  in 
addition,  gives  information,  for  the  three  years  considered,  of  the  worth  of  all  materials,  and 
supplies  used  in  each  twelve-month-period  in  the  manufacturing  process;  what  was  expended 
for  wages  and  salaries;  disbursements  for  rent  and  taxes  and  insurance;  and  also  the  portion 
which  went  to  meet  all  miscellaneous  items,  together  with  figures  enumerating  the  size  of  the 
army  of  men  and  women  employed  in  the  establishments  considered,  and  the  amount  of 
capital  it  required  to  carry  on  each  year’s  manufacturing.  Other  statistical  compilations 
which  follow  go  further  into  details  as  to  the  wages  and  salaries  paid  to  officials  of  the  factories 
and  their  employes,  and  give  the  worths  of  Missouri’s  manufacturing,  1916,  1915  and  1914, 
by  industries. 


TABLE  A.— STATISTICAL  SUMMARY,  MISSOURI  MANUFACTURING, 

1916,  1915,  1911. 


Topic 

1916 

1915 

1914 

Number  of  establishments  considered 

9,222 

9,088 

9,154 

Selling  value  of  products 

$905,575,717 

$671,544,313 

$646,337,029 

Total  disbursements 

$797,510,073 

$599,525,412 

$580,263,247 

Cost  of  materials  and  supplies 

$552,018,153 

$410,898,294 

$393,670,976 

Services — Total  paid  in  salaries  and  wages 

$171,462,932 

$130,963,613 

$128,457,559 

Services — Salaries  paid  to  officials 

$21,239,289 

29,320,173 

120,903,470 

$16,222,651 

22,394,844 

92,346,118 

$15,912,221 

21,968,318 

90,577,020 

Salaries — Office  and  similar  employes 

Wages — Skilled  and  unskilled  employes 

Paid  for  rent,  taxes  and  insurance 

$25,574,687 

$20,988,379 

$21,668,555 

Miscellaneous  disbursements 

$48,454,291 

$36,675,126 

$36,466,157 

Total  persons  engaged  in  manufactures 

223,841 

194,952 

190,998 

Total  persons,  male 

180,817 

43,024 

158,120 

36,832 

155,567 

35,431 

’ ’ ” female . . 

L— 25 
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Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1916-17. 


TABLE  A.— STATISTICAL  SUMMARY, 
1916,  1915,  1914— 

MISSOURI 

- Continued . 

MANUFACTURING, 

Topic 

1916 

1915 

1914 

Proprietors  and  firm  members  on  salaries  or  a share 
of  the  earnings 

7,919 

7,863 

7,771 

Salaried  officials,  superintendents  and  managers, 
total 

8,042 

8,001 

7,891 

Salaried  employes,  males 

19,365 

5,642 

16,938 

4,911 

16,583 

4,827 

,,  ,,  females 

,,  ,,  males  and  females 

25,007 

21,849 

21,410 

Wage  earners,  total 

182,873 

157,239 

153,926 

,,  male 

145,491 

37,382 

125,318 

31,921 

123,322 

, , female 

30 , 604 

Net  visible  earnings 

$108,065,644 

$72,018,901 

$66,073,782 

Capital  invested 

$549,805,731 

$529,805,731 

$524,298,746 

Primary  horsepower 

551,853 

414,868 
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Growth  of  Missouri’s  Automobile  Industry. 

Whatever  difference  exists  in  the  total  worth  of  manufacturing,  1914,  between  the  figures 
of  the  Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  those  of  the  Federal  authorities,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  latter  officials  in  the  manufacturing  census  taken  in  1915  for  the  year  in  question 
did  not  include  the  value  of  the  assembling  work  done  in  extensive  automobile  assembling 
factories  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  and  the  repair  work 
of  probably  750  automobile  repairing  factories  and  shops  scattered  over  the  State,  these 
two  divisions  representing  enough  assembling,  manufacturing  and  repairing  to  increase  the 
worth  $8,000,000.  The  Ford  factories  were  omitted  by  the  Federal  authorities  for  the 
reason  that  the  actual  manufacturing  of  the  parts  of  the  hundreds  of  automobiles  assembled 
in  them  was  done,  chiefly,  in  Detroit.  The  Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor  included  the  worth 
of  this  vast  amount  of  assembling  of  automobiles  for  1914  and,  also,  for  1915  and  1916, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a vast  item  and  the  industry  furnishes  employment  to  a large 
force  of  high  paid  skilled  mechanics.  Other  states  of  the  Union  in  their  annual  returns 
on  manufacturing  include  similar  assembling  work,  and,  Missouri,  to  hold  the  high  rank 
it  attained  in  1914  as  a manufacturing  commonwealth,  and  has  held  ever  since,  must  do  like- 
wise. The  manufacturing,  assembling  and  repairing  of  automobiles,  which  requires  high 
price  machinery  and  either  steam  or  electric  power,  has  grown  to  be  such  an  important 
industry  in  Missouri  that  it  must  not  be  overlooked  when  this  state  is  considered  as  an  in- 
dustrial center. 

The  Federal  authorities  placed  the  worth  of  Missouri’s  total  manufacturing  and  repairing 
for  1914  at  $637,952,128,  allowing  the  state  $2,355,167  for  all  automobiles  manufacturing 
and  repairing  done  here,  considering  only  44  establishments.  For  the  same  year,  the  same 
industry,  the  Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  included  the  assembling,  manufacturing, 
reconstructing  and  repairing  of  812  factories  and  work  and  repair  shops,  and  these  returns, 
when  totaled,  placed  the  worth  of  this  line  of  construction  and  repairing  work  for  that  year  at 
$10,740,068. 

The  accompanying  compilation — Table  B — gives  the  worth  of  Missouri’s  manufacturing, 
1916  and  1915  and  1914,  by  industries.  A study  of  the  statistical  summary  reveals  that, 
from  a point  of  total  value,  packing  house  products  lead  all  other,  $145,639,709,  with  boots 
and  shoes  coming  next  with  a total  worth  of  $79,171,078,  and  mill  products,  such  as  flour, 
feed  and  meal,  ranking  third  with  a total  worth  of  $50,593,551,  the  same  industries  also  making 
tremendous  gains  in  value  of  total  output,  1916  over  either  1915  or  1914,  as  the  table  reveals. 

Other  Missouri  industries,  besides  those  already  enumerated  and  excluding  the  manu- 
facturing and  assembling  and  reconstructing  and  repairing  of  automobiles  and  traction  trucks, 
with  a 1916  output  totaling  in  excess  of  $25,000,000,  were : tobacco  and  cigars  and  cigarettes ; 

printing  and  publishing  and  binding;  beer  and  malt  outputs;  foundry  and  machine  shop 
products  and  boilers  and  tanks;  car  shop  manufacturing  and  railroad  shops  repairing;  drugs 
and  chemicals  and  patent  medicines  and  compounds.  Other  Missouri  industrial  classifica- 
tions, when  it  comes  to  the  total  worth  of  the  1916  outputs,  which  must  not  be  overlooked, 
are:  bread  and  other  bakery  products;  lumber  and  timber  products  and  boxes  and  crates; 
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men’s  and  women’s  clothing  and  furnishings;  electrical  apparatus  and  machinery  and  supplies; 
furniture  and  household  goods  and  furnishings;  roasting  of  coffee  and  grinding  of  spices; 
bags  and  bagging  and  jute  products;  smelting  and  refining  of  ores,  and  the  refining  of  petro- 
leum and  manufacturing  of  petroleum  by-products. 

Elsewhere  in  this  volume  appear  articles  on  Missouri’s  1916  lime  and  cement  manu- 
facturing and  on  cotton  ginning  and  the  manufacturing,  1916,  of  cottonseed  oil  and  by- 
products. 

In  the  chapter  devoted  to  “Organized  Labor,  Missouri,  1917,”  are  tables  which  give 
the  hourly  or  daily  wages  of  skilled  toilers  in  certain  important  industries,  and  their  daily 
and  weekly  time. 

Approximate  Worth  of  Electrical  Energy  Generated  in  1916. 

While  generating  of  electricity  is  manufacturing,  figures  for  this  Missouri  industry, 
which  had  a 1916  output  worth,  approximately,  $20,000,000,  are  not  included  in  this  chapter 
on  Missouri’s  manufacturing,  1916,  1915  and  1914,  for  the  reason  that  the  Federal  authorities 
did  not  include  this  line  in  their  1914  manufacturing  census  of  Missouri  and  all  states.  Sep- 
arate tables  dealing  with  this  Missouri  industry  appear  further  on. 

Poultry  Killing  and  Caressing,  Missouri  Packing  Houses,  1916. 

The  high  rank  of  Missouri  as  a dressed  poultry  producing  state  is  emphasized  by  the 
1916  returns  of  establishments  which  slaughter  and  dress  and  otherwise  prepare  poultry 
products  for  the  market.  The  state  that  year  ranked  second  among  all  states  in  tnis  respect, 
it  being  only  surpassed  by  Iowa.  At  this  point  it  is  well  to  state  that  the  large  number  of 
chickens,  geese,  turkeys  and  ducks  prepared  for  the  market  by  farmers  who  did  their  own 
slaughtering  and  dressing  are  not  taken  into  consideration  here,  the  worth  of  this  quality  ex- 
ceeding, many  times,  the  Missouri  packing  houses  output  of  poultry  products. 

In  1916  ten  packing  houses  of  Missouri  slaughtered  and  sent  to  market  poultry  worth 
$6,000,000,  as  compared  to  an  output  of  $2,387,000  for  1914.  Poultry  from  counties  border- 
ing the  Iowa  state  line,  in  northern  Missouri,  was  snipped  into  that  state,  killed  and  dressed 
there,  and  Missouri  is  not  credited  for  this  amount  of  dressed  packing  house  poultry  products. 

The  cost  of  the  poultry  which  was  slaughtered  in  1916  by  Missouri  packing  houses 
and  all  material  and  supplies  used  in  preparing  the  quantity  for  market  cost  $4,244,000. 
That  year  wage  earners  and  salaries  persons,  numbering  263,  drew  $183,000  for  their  toil. 
The  capital  invested,  1916,  in  the  ten  plants  considered,  was  $515, 0Q0. 

Flour,  Meal,  Feed  and  Chaps  Manufacturing,  Missouri,  1916. 

With  an  aggregate  value  of  nearly  $50,000,000  for  flour,  feed,  meal,  chops  and  grist, 
579  establishments  produced  in  1916,  Missouri  held  fifth  rank  among  all  states,  being  only 
surpassed  by  Minnesota,  New  York,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  Wheat,  corn  and  other  cereals 
which  were  consumed  by  the  641  mills  considered,  and  all  other  material  and  supplies  used, 
cost  $43,517,418.  There  was  paid  out  that  year  to  3,645  persons  $2,785,244  in  wages  and 
salaries.  The  total  capital  invested  was  $22,318,502. 

Slaughtering  and  Meat  Packing,  Missouri,  1916. 

When  it  comes  to  value  of  annual  output,  Missouri  packing  houses,  this  state  usually 
holds  fifth  rank.  This  assertion  is  based  on  where  this  commonwealth  stood  in  1914  when 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  collected  facts  and  figures  on  this  industry 
all  over  the  country. 

In  1916,  44  Missouri  packing  houses  turned  out  dressed  and  cured  meat,  sausage  and 
similar  products  to  the  value  of  $145,639,709,  making  this  industry  the  leading  one  for  value 
of  total  production  in  the  state  that  year.  Illinois,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  New  York  are  the 
states  which  usually  lead  Missouri  in  total  value  of  packing  house  products.  The  materials 
and  supplies  which  were  used  by  the  44  Missouri  packing  houses,  considered  for  1916,  to  pro- 
ducing commodities  worth  $145,639,709,  cost  $130,838,325.  Their  employes,  male  and  female 
numbered  6,419  and  they  were  paid  $5,511,879  for  their  services  that  year. 

The  Federal  census  of  1914  included  40  wholesale  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  es- 
tablishments and  also  9 establishments,  with  products  valued  at  $452,378,  engaged,  pri- 
marily, in  the  manufacture  of  sausage.  Missouri  is  one  of  the  principal  cattle  and  hog 
raising  states.  According  to  the  census  of  agriculture  of  1909,  there  were  1,596,294  cattle 
and  calves  and  5,374,746  swine  sold  and  slaughtered  during  the  year.  The  abundance  of 
food  animals  in  this  and  adjoining  states  has  fostered  the  slaughtering  industry,  and  the 
state  ranked  fifth  among  the  states  in  the  value  of  products  for  the  industry  in  1914.  The 
industry  was  largely  centralized  in  the  stockyards  of  South  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Louis  that 
year. 
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ALERT  OFFICIALS  OF  A REAL  “LIVE  WIRE”  MISSOURI  BUSINESS 
ORGANIZATION. 


J.  LIONBERGER  DAVIS, 

President,  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1917. 


RICHARD  S.  HAWES, 

Acting  President,  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1917. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INDUSTRIES,  MISSOURI,  1916,  1915  AND  1911. 

Under  the  heading  of  “Worth  of  Manufacturing,  Miscellaneous  Industries,  Missouri, 
1916,  1915  and  1914”  are  included  statistical  information  from  the  factories  and  workshops 
of  Missouri  of  which  there  are  only  one,  two  or  three  to  a classification,  all  returns  being 
bunched  under  that  caption  so  that  the  individual  business  of  each  such  establishment  is 
not  exposed.  The  list  follows: 


Aeroplanes  and  parts 1 

Artificial  flowers 3 

Asbestos  products 1 

Bells 2 

Billiard  tables  and  materials 2 

Bluing 5 

Cash  registers  and  calculating  machines.  . 3 

Cement  (see  special  article) 5 

Cheese 1 

China  decorating,  not  including  that  done 

in  potteries 1 

Clothing,  men’s  buttonholes 2 

Cordage  and  twine 2 

Corsets 1 

Cotton  goods 2 

Cotton  lace 2 

Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles 2 

Enameling 2 

Engravers  materials 1 

Feathers  and  plumes 2 

Fire  extinguishers,  chemical 4 

Fireworks 2 

Flags  and  banners 1 

Foundry  supplies 1 

Fuel,  manufactured  (see  special  article)  . . . 2 

Furs,  dressed 1 

Galvanizing 1 

Gloves  and  mittens,  leather 2 

Glucose  and  starch 1 

Gold  and  silver,  reducing  and  refining,  not 

from  the  ore 1 

Hardware,  saddlery 2 

Hat  and  cap  materials 1 

Ink,  printing.  1 

Japanning 2 

Jewelry  and  instrument  cases 2 

Wall  plaster 1 

Watch  cases 1 

Whips 1 

Window  shades  and  fixtures 4 

Wood  preserving 2 


Wool  pulling 1 

Wool  scouring 1 

Woolen  goods 2 

Lamps 3 

Lapidary  work 1 

Lard,  not  made  in  slaughtering  and  meat- 
packing establishments 1 

Lasts 1 

Lead,  bar,  pipe  and  sheet 1 

Liquors,  vinous 6 

Lubricating  greases 2 

Malt 1 

Musical  instruments,  organs 2 

Musical  instruments,  pianos 2 

Nets  and  seines 1 

Oil,  cottonseed  and  cake  (see  special  article, 

page — ..) 5 

Oilcloth  and  linoleum,  floor 1 

Peanuts,  grading,  roasting,  cleaning 4 

Pens,  fountain  and  stylographic 1 

Printing  materials 3 

Pumps,  not  including  power  pumps 3 

Roofing  materials,  other  than  metal 4 

Rules,  ivory  and  wood 1 

Scales  and  balances 2 

Screws,  machine 2 

Sewing  machines  and  attachments 2 

Shipbuilding,  wooden,  including  boat 

building 3 

Soda  water  apparatus 2 

Springs,  steel,  car  and  carriage 2 

Stationery  goods,  not  elsewhere  specified . . 2 

Steam  packing 3 

Stencils  and  brands 3 

Stoves,  gas  and  oil 2 

Toys  and  games 3 

Type  founding 2 

Umbrellas  and  canes 3 

Upholstering  materials,  not  elsewhere 

specified 2 

Vault  lights  and  ventilators 1 


Repairing  and  Manufacturing,  Small  Workshops,  1916. 

At  this  point  it  is  probably  well  to  say  that  in  the  manufacturing  and  shop  returns, 
1916,  1915  and  1914,  are  excluded  the  repairing  and  hand  work  of,  approximately,  5,000 
small  blacksmith  and  horseshoeing  and  carpenter  and  machine  shops,  and  the  work  of  all 
locksmiths,  and  small  millinery  establishments  which  make  and  trim  hats,  for  the  reason 
that  many  such  establishments  had  no  regular  employes,  the  work  being  done,  chiefly,  by  the 
owners,  and,  occasionally,  by  one  or  two  persons  who  only  worked  when  business  was  rushing, 
and,  therefore,  did  not  average  over  half  time.  An  average  of  $1,600  was  the  receipts  of 
each  such  establishment.  When  all  are  combined  the  repair  and  other  work  done  totaled, 
approximately,  $8,000,000. 

Manufacturing,  Missouri,  Photographers,  1916. 

In  the  State  in  1916  there  were  about  2,500  photographers  who  take  pictures  and  develop 
them  and  then  produce  copies  for  their  patrons.  While  the  process  is  manufacturing,  yet 
the  Federal  authorities  do  not  class  it  as  such.  Returns  which  were  received  i&  1917  by  the 
Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor,  covering  the  year  1916,  indicated  that  the  total  worth  of  the 
output  for  that  year  of  this  line  of  commodities  totaled  $5,000,000. 

Manufacturing,  Missouri,  Florists,  1916. 

For  1916,  it  is  estimated,  from  returns  from  a hundred  florists  scattered  over  the  state 
who  make  floral  wreaths,  emblems  and  pieces,  that  this  species  of  manufacturing  was  worth 
$300,000  that  year.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  sales  of ‘cut  and  potted  plants  and  flowers 
and  other  greenhouse  and  nursery  products. 
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AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY,  MISSOURI,  1914  TO  1918. 

The  strides  Missouri  has  made  in  four  years,  1918  over  1914,  as  a manufacturing  common- 
wealth is  emphatically  demonstrated  by  the  automobile  industry  for  which  the  worth  of 
manufacturing,  assemblying,  reconstruction,  refitting  and  repairing  increased  from  $10,- 
740,068  for  1914  to  $42,059,264  for  1917,  a gain  of  nearly  392  per  cent. 

While  other  industries  of  Missouri  made  phenominal  total  value  gains  in  the  same  period, 
particularly  packing  house  products,  boots  and  shoes,  flour  and  feed  and  meal,  foundries 
and  machine  shop  products,  electrical  apparatus  and  machinery,  iron  and  steel  ammunition, 
refining  and  petroleum  and  gasoline,  smelting  and  refining  ores  and  minerals,  trunks  and 
valises  and  leather  goods,  men’s  clothing  and  furnishings,  and  drugs  and  chemicals  and  com- 
pounds, their  enhancements  were  not  as  marked,  and  were,  directly  and  indirectly,  due  to  the 
world-wide  war,  the  growth  of  Missouri’s  automobile  industry  was  chiefly  due  to  thei  ncreasing 
reign  of  prosperity  in  this  state  and  in  all  commonwealths  to  the  south,  north  and  west. 

From  the  1914  manufacturing,  assembling,  reconstructing,  refitting  and  repairing  worth 
of  $10,740,068  for  812  Missouri  factories  and  workshops  which  are  considered,  the  1915 
worth,  same  items,  jumped  to  $14,775,552  for  862  establishments;  the  1916  worth,  same  items, 
$26,286,555,  925  establishments;  and  now  comes  the  1917  worth,  same  items,  $42,059,264, 
990  establishments.  In  this  year  ordinary  repairing  to  the  152,000  automobiles  and  trucks 
in  the  state  brought  to  the  owners  of  852  workshops  and  repairing  garages  nearly  $5,000,000 
without  considering  at  all  the  enormous  worth  of  Missouri’s  1917  manufacturing,  assemblying 
and  reconstruction  of  automobiles  and  trucks. 

Another  important  fact  worth  considering  when  the  growth  of  Missouri’s  automobile 
industry,  four  years,  is  reviewed  is  that  the  army  of  employes,  including  all  salaried  officials 
of  factories  and  working  owners  of  repairing  establishments,  increased  from  3,361  men  and 
58  women  in  1914,  who,  that  year,  were  paid  a total  of  $2,971,233  for  their  services,  to  7,641 
men  and  182  women  for  1917,  which  army  that  year  drew  $7,105,500  in  salaries  and  wages. 
The  average  per  capita  earnings  of  each  paid  toiler  in  the  automobile  industry  in  1917,  re- 
gardless of  sex,  was  $908  as  compared  to  $868  in  1914,  representing  an  increase  in  yearly 
earnings  for  each  toiler  of  .046  per  cent. 

The  capital  invested  in  Missouri’s  automobile  factories  and  work  and  repair  shops 
increased  from  $3,706,677  in  1914  to  $6,279,668  for  1915;  to  $9,043,459  for  1916,  and  to  the 
record  breaking  sum  of  $11,122,894  for  1917. 

Value  of  materials  and  supplies  used  in  all  manufacturing,  assembling,  repairing,  recon- 
structing and  refitting  considered:  1914;  $6,226,271;  1915,  $9,418,533;  1916,  $19,115,627; 
1917,  $28,672,500. 

Disbursements  for  rent,  taxes  and  insurance:  in  1914,  $102,806;  in  1915,  $141,616; 
in  1916,  $184,747,  and  in  1917,  $277,500;  there  through  increasing  the  annual  receipts  of  prop- 
erty owners,  insurance  men  and  municipal,  county,  state  and  Federal  governments,  year 
by  year,  1914  to  1918. 

The  “miscellaneous  disbursements,”  which  classification  includes  all  moneys  paid  out 
otherwise  than  has  already  been  enumerated,  were:  in  1914,  $627,833;  in  1915,  $247,560; 
in  1916,  $893,234;  and  in  1917,  $1,339,500. 

While  the  huge  automobiles  and  truck  manufacturing  assembling  and  reconstruction 
factories  of  Missouri  are  located  in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  extensive  refitting  and  repairing 
shops  are  to  be  found  in  St.  Joseph,  Joplin,  Cartbage,  Springfield,  Hannibal,  Webb  City, 
Jefferson  City,  Moberly,  Sedalia,  Cape  Girardeau  and  other  Missouri  cities  of  over  10,000 
population.  The  knell  of  the  village  blacksmith  who  a decade  ago  confined  his  operations 
to  making  and  repairing  horse  drawn  vehicles,  shoeing  horses  and  mules  and  performing 
odd  repairs  in  iron  and  wood  has  been  tolled  by  the  more  progressive  arid  up-to-date  mechanic 
who  is  well  supplied  with  modern  machinery  electrically  driven,  and  who  keeps  in  a running 
condition  the  automobiles,  trucks  and  tractors  of  farmers,  miners  and  timbermen  and  knows 
all  the  fine  points  of  an  engine  driven  by  gasoline,  and  who  can  wind  an  armature  or  repair 
an  electric  motor  quicker  than  the  old  time  cross-road  smithy  eulogized  in  prose  and  poetry 
could  replace  a lost  horseshoe. 

AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY,  ST.  LOUIS,  1917  AND  1916. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  automobile  business  of  St.  Louis  is  shown  by  the  figures 
relating  to  automobiles  registered  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  During  the  year 

1917  about  136,000  automobiles  were  licensed  in  Missouri.  In  the  first  three  months  of 

1918  the  registration  had  exceeded  160,000.  The  registration  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis  also 
showed  a marked  change.  During  the  entire  year  of  1917  the  total  registration  in  St.  Louis 
was  28,000  machines.  For  the  first  three  months  of  1918  the  registration  was  in  excess  of 
27,250  in  St.  Louis,  with  nine  months  yet  to  go.  One  of  the  big  St.  Louis  companies  announced 
the  middle  of  1917  that  it  would  increase  its  production  of  a car  that  sells  for  $1,000  from 
about  3,000  per  annum  to  20,000  cars  per  annum.  Another  of  the  big  companies,  although 
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continuing  its  output  of  passenger  cars  undiminished,  took  over  the  plant  of  a concern  manu- 
facturing heavy  duty  trucks,  giving  it  about  double  capacity  and  facilities  for  a wider  range 
of  output.  Competent  authorities  put  the  gross  manufacturing  output  of  automobiles  for 
St.  Louis  at  $6,100,000  per  annum.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  ninety-two  dealers  in  auto- 
mobiles manufactured  elsewhere,  whose  distribution  of  motor  cars  through  their  salesmen 
and  their  sub-dealers  runs  into  many  millions  of  dollars.  A growing  feature  of  the  automobile 
business  in  St.  Louis  is  the  manufacture  of  motor  car  accessories.  A considerable  number 
of  important  lines  of  accessories,  including  tires,  metal  parts,  and  specialties  are  now  being 
manufactured  in  St.  Louis.  A notable  line  is  an  automobile  tire  factory  established  twelve 
months  ago  by  a concern  whicn  is  known  as  the  greatest  woodenware  house  in  the  world. 
Its  tire  business  has  jumped  to  immense  proportions. 

Robert  E.  Lee,  editor  of  the  Auto  Review  of  St.  Louis,  in  article  dealing  with  the  growth 
of  St.  Louis  and  on  automobile  manufacturing  and  distributing  center,  says: 

“St.  Louis  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  as  an  automobile  center.  One  of  the  great 
automobile  manufacturing  corporations  has  just  established  an  assembling  plant  in  North 
St.  Louis  where  cars  shipped  to  St.  Louis  “knocked  down”  will  be  assembled  and  distributed 
to  dealers  throughout  the  Southwest  and  South.  Two  other  big  assembling  plants  are  work- 
ing full  capacity  on  lower  priced  cars  for  distribution  in  the  same  way  to  the  Southwest  and 
Southern  Territory.  One  of  these  plants  has  just  laid  its  plans  for  the  remainder  of  1917 
to  turn  out  one  thousand  cars  a month 

“In  addition  to  these  three  assembling  plants  there  are  seven  automobile  manufacturing 
plants  capitalized  by  St.  Louisans.  Two  of  these  manufacture  pleasure  cars  of  high  grade. 
One  of  these  two  also  manufactures  a high  class  motor  truck.  This  latter  company  has 
just  been  reorganized  and  its  capital  increased  to  one  million  dollars.  Four  other  companies 
manufacture  exclusively  motor  trucks  which  sell  throughout  the  St.  Louis  trade  territory. 
One  of  these  has  just  come  to  St.  Louis  from  Detroit.  Another  plant  which  has  just  opened 
here  manufacturers  a worm-drive  attachment  or  unit  for  small  cars  to  convert  them  into 
trucks.  Another  plant  builds  motor-driven  fire  apparatus  which  is  sold  all  over  the  United 
States  to  municipalities. 

“St.  Louis  is  becoming  rapidly  motorized  in  that  the  number  of  motor  trucks  in  use 
has  increased  forty  per  cent  in  one  year.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  on  the  streets 
in  St.  Louis  about  3,000  light  and  heavy  trucks  and  delivery  wagons. 

“The  pleasure  cars  built  or  assembled  in  St.  Louis  range  in  price  from  $340  to  $2,475 
for  the  touring  car  models.  The  range  of  truck  prices  is  from  $800  to  $5,000  for  heavy 
lumber  trucks,  in  which  one  St.  Louis  concern  specialized. 

“During  1916  seven  factories  were  established  in  St.  Louis  for  the  manufacture  of  motor 
car  accessories  and  supplies.  One  of  these  is  building  tire  pumps  and  lifting  jacks  which 
are  sold  to  some  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  motor  cars  in  the  country  as  equipment 
for  their  new  cars.  Five  of  the  big  lire  manufacturing  concerns  of  the  country  have  dis- 
tributing branches  here  which  supply  the  Southwest  and  South,  and  each  maintains  a branch 
office  here  with  a district  manager  in  charge.  St.  Louis  also  has  two  large  plants  which 
manufacture  standard  bodies  of  various  types  for  small  cars.  Shipments  of  these  have 
been  made  during  the  past  six  months  to  every  city  in  the  United  States.  St.  Louis  has  also 
several  similar  plants  which  specialize  in  the  building  of  hearse  bodies  and  undertakers’ 
wagons  of  a very  ornate  character  and  high  finish  which  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

“During  1916  two  plants  were  established  here  for  the  manufacture  of  automobile 
tires  and  tubes.  One  of  tnese  concerns,  which  for  many  years  has  been  a leader  in  the  wooden- 
ware  line  and  is  now,  is  manufacturing  one  hundred  outer  casings  per  day  and  about  as  many 
of  a patented  reinforced  inner  tube.  The  other  company,  which  is  capitalized  for  a million 
dollars,  will  shortly  begin  the  manufacture,  on  a large  scale,  of  a patented  non-puncturable 
inner  tube. 

“St.  Louis  dealers  and  distributors  are  very  optimistic  as  to  the  future  of  the  automobile 
industry  in  St.  Louis.  They  believe  that  this  city  will  eventually  be  a leading  manufacturing 
center  for  automobiles  and  that  the  establishment  here  of  assembling  plants  and  large  dis- 
tributing depots,  by  builders  located  elsewhere,  will  become  a regular  practice. 

“Manufacturers  at  this  time  are  finding  it  advisable  to  increase  the  territory  of  their 
St.  Louis  dealers.  Heretofore  it  has  been  confined  to  East  Missouri  and  Southern  Illinois. 
Under  new  contracts  the  territory  is  being  extended  to  include  Arkansas,  West  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  and  in  some  instances  the  entire  State  of  Missouri  and  nearly  all  of  Illinois, 
and  parts  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma.” 


LEADING  INDUSTRIES,  MANUFACTURING,  MISSOURI,  1918- 

While  the  brewers  of  the  State  have  more  money  invested  in  their  plants  than  any 
other  single  line  of  manufacturing,  yet  this  industry  does  not  employ  the  greatest  number 
of  people  or  pay  the  most  wages  according  to  figures  gathered  by  the  Missouri  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  for  the  year  1916. 

The  manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes  head  the  list  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid  and  the 
number  of  people  employed.  Their  yearly  pay  roll  is  $14,894,346. 

There  are  fifty-nine  plants  in  the  state  manufacturing  boots  and  shoes  and  they  employ 
a total  of  19,677  people  of  which  number  13,499  are  males  and  6,178  females.  They  have 
an  investment  in  the  plants  of  $37,629,450. 

Outside  of  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph,  huge  shoe  factories  are  to  be  found 
in  Hannibal,  Carthage,  Louisiana,  Moberly,  Columbia,  Jefferson  City,  Cape  Girardeau, 
DeSoto,  Kirksville,  Hermann,  Washington,  Union,  Marshall,  Mexico  and  St.  Charles. 

The  value  of  boots  and  shoes  and  similar  commodities  made  in  Missouri  during  the  year 
under  consideration  was  $79,171,078. 

There  are  thirty-one  plants  manufacturing  beer  and  products  of  malt  and  they  have  a 
total  investment  of  $67,741,025.  They  employ  6,617  people,  of  which  number  7,241  are  men 
and  376  are  females,  and  their  annual  pay  roll  is  $6,927,341. 
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While  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph,  the  three  big  manufacturing  centers  of  the 
state,  produce  most  of  the  beer  and  other  malt  beverages  “made  in  Missouri”  breweries, 
regardless  of  the  prohibition  movement  which  controls  four-fifths  of  the  rural  portion,  are 
still  to  be  found  in  St.  Charles,  Hannibal,  Springfield,  Cape  Girardeau,  Appleton,  Weston, 
Joplin,  Lexington,  Sedalia,  Jefferson  City. 

The  breweries  of  the  state  turned  out  this  year  products  wnich  had  a total  worth  of 
$35,330,911,  or  about  $4,500,000  less  than  half  of  the  world  of  the  huge  mountain  of  boots 
and  shoes  produced  that  year  by  Missouri’s  boot  and  shoe  factories. 

The  foundries  and  machine  shops  come  next  to  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  in 
the  number  of  workmen  employed.  Of  the  former  there  are  327  plants  with  a capital  invest- 
ment of  $25,746,620.  They  employ  a total  of  16,981,  and  of  this  number  but  172  are  females. 
Their  annual  pay  roll  is  $14,963,955. 

The  huge  packing  houses  of  the  state,  cniefly  located  in  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Louis  with 
a few  scattered  around  over  the  state,  turned  out  products  worth  $145,639,709,  breaking  all 
previous  annual  records  and  makes  it,  considering  total  worth  alone,  the  leading  industry 
of  the  state.  Unfortunately  for  Kansas  City  and,  therefore,  also  Missouri,  the  packing 
houses  of  that  section  are  located  just  across  the  state  line  in  Kansas,  but  transact  their 
business  through  Kansas  City. 

There  are  forty-eignt  packing  house  plants  with  a capital  investment  of  $27,124,261 
and  a pay  roll  of  $5,511,079  per  year.  They  employ  5,984  men  and  435  women  and  girls. 

Missouri  printing  and  publishing  establishments  number  1,259  and  they  have  an  invested 
capital  of  $24,965,342  and  employ  12,342  males  and  3,434  females.  The  annual  pay  roll 
was  $14,648,767,  and  the  worth  of  the  output  that  year  was  $41,533,848. 

The  worth  of  the  annual  output  of  several  other  manufacturing  lines  for  the  same  period 
was:  Flour,  food,  etc.,  $50,593,551;  tobacco  and  cigars  and  cigarettes,  $34,069,631;  bakeries, 

$23,389,920;  lumber,  timber,  boxes,  crates,  etc.,  $24,301,240;  men’s  clothing,  $41,533,848. 

INTERESTING  INFORMATION  RELATING  TO  THE  PUBLISHING  OF  A HUGE 
MISSOURI  METROPOLITAN  DAILY,  1916. 

The  magnitude  of  the  business  of  a successful  metropolitan  daily  newspaper  is  revealed 
by  the  following  information  taken  from  a 1917  report  covering  the  operations  of  a large 
Missouri  publication  during  the  year  1916,  the  figures  being  given  approximately  so  as  to 
conceal  the  identity  of  the  corporation  and  thereby  not  betray  its  business.  It  is  probably  of 
interest  to  Missourians  who  have  always  been  curious  concerning  the  profession  of  journalism 
which  is  held  in  awe  by  many  who  weave  mystic  meshes  around  the  calling  through  imagining 
the  worst  possible  environments  for  the  daily  work  of  a reporter  and  who  believe  that  their 
earnings  are  represented  by  figures  way  beyond  what  they  really  are. 

At  this  point  attention  must  be  called  to  the  fact  that  very  few  large  metropolitan 
newspapers,  the  land  over,  earn  enough  on  the  capital  invested  to  make  the  business  very 
profitable,  many  having  annual  receipts  which  are  only  sufficient  to  meet  the  actual  dis- 
bursements, without  a balance  to  pay  dividends  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  either  owners  or 
stockholders.  Some  papers  run  at  a loss,  and  the  owners,  generally  wealthy,  are  compelled 
every  month  or  two  to  dig  into  their  pockets  to  meet  the  sums  due  creditors  after  all  the  daily 
receipts  have  been  scattered  to  the  winds  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  “good  old  sheet”  going. 

The  publication  in  question  in  1916  represented  an  investment  of  $500,000  in  cash. 
This  daily  is  published  365  days  a year,  including  Sundays,  and,  in  addition,  it  has  a well 
paying  semi-weekly,  issued  for  rural  subscribers.  The  grounds  and  buildings  from  which 
the  publication  was  issued  in  1916  represented  an  investment  of  $300,000,  and  the  machinery, 
type,  presses,  cases,  fixtures,  rolling  stock  and  raw  material  on  hand,  including  a quantity 
of  print  paper,  $140,000.  The  working  capital,  including  money  on  hand  and  in  bank, 
was  $60,000. 

The  gross  income  of  this  publication,  1916,  amounted  to  $1,990,000,  and  of  this  sum 
there  was  expended  for  material  and  supplies  that  year,  $875,000.  For  rent,  taxes  and  insur- 
ance the  1916  disbursements  were  $23,000. 

The  working  force,  consisting  of  445  men  and  29  women,  ranging  in  importance  from 
editor-in-chief  and  managing  editor  down  to  messengers  and  telephone  operators,  were  paid 
$533,000  for  their  services  during  the  whole  of  1916.  Disbursements,  1916,  not  accounted 
for  above,  classed  under  the  heading  of  “miscellaneous,”  amounted  to  $255,000.  No  fatal 
accidents  were  reported  as  occurring  to  employes  during  1916, but  five  were  injured,  the  wounds 
received  consisting  of  mashed  fingers  and  toes  with  the  responsibility  for  the  same  being 
charged  to  “carelessness”  of  the  employe  or  to  a “fellow  worker.”  For  its  own  protection 
and  for  the  reimbursement  of  employes  injured  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  the  publica- 
tion carried  employer’s  liability  insurance. 

Small  Salaries  of  Newspaper  Reporters. 

While  the  work  of  the  reporter  seems  fascinating  and  very  interesting  to  one  who  knows 
nothing  about  the  calling,  the  compensation  paid  is  very  low  for  the  brains,  ability,  energy  and 
talent  exacted,  as  is  shown  by  that  thirty-six  of  this  craft  listed  on  the  staff  of  this  publication 
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had  an  average  monthly  earning  of  $107.25  each,  or  about  $25  a week  per  reporter.  While 
included  in  the  classification  are  the  specie  of  news  gatherers  knows  as  “cubs,”  and  the  men 
who  do  the  surburban  work,  and  others  covering  minor  assignments,  drawing  from  $15  to 
$20  each  week,  there  are  also  the  political  men,  the  general  men,  and  those  who  do  courts 
and  police,  and  others,  but  very  few  of  this  higher  class  of  scribes  draw  over  $35  a week. 
Three  women  this  publication  employed  on  “society,”  the  “women’s  page”  and  for  other 
similar  work  which  requires  a dash  of  femininity  to  give  their  “copy”  the  necessary  color, 
earned  and  average  of  $114.83  a month  each,  or  less  than  $4.00  a day,  which  recompense 
is  small  considering  the  intelligence,  executive  ability  and  other  requirements  of  the  daily 
tasks,  and  that  each  of  these  three  workers  is  well  educated,  cultured  and  up-to-date  in  every 
respect.  The  men  who  turn  out  the  cartoons  and  the  comic  sections  which  delight  the  young 
and  old  alike,  and  “do”  other  similar  pen  and  ink  sketches  which  help  to  brighten  up  the  pages 
of  a daily  newspaper,  numbering  seven  “artists,”  averaged  $138.62  each  a month,  or  less  than 
$5  a day,  allowing  thirty  days  to  each  month.  The  weekly  pages  of  two  beginners,  who  had 
been  at  the  task  only  a short  period,  helped  to  bring  down  the  monthly  average  of  the  others. 
Ten  members  of  the  editorial  staff,  including  the  managing  editor,  city  editor,  telegraph  editor 
and  his  assistants,  and  all  copy  readers,  averaged  $239.20  a month  each,  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  pay  of  the  managing  editor  and  editorial  writers  are  higher  than  that  of 
the  assistant  telegraph  editors  and  copy  readers,  and  that  this  helped  to  increase  the  prevailing 
average. 

When  it  comes  to  the  business  end  of  the  publication  in  question,  no  startling  1916 
salaries  were  reported.  Fifty-four  male  clerks  averaged  $55  a month,  each,  and  19  men  and 
girls  $31  a month;  two  male  stenographers,  $67.17  each,  and  one  female,  $78;  three  female 
telephone  operators,  $46  a month  each.  The  tables  which  follow  give  information  as  to  the 
pay  of  men  employed  in  the  mechanical  department,  which  classification  includes  type  setters 
and  machine  operators,  pressmen,  stereotypers  and  others  who  put  in  from  seven  to  eight 
hours  daily  and  from  45  to  48  hours  a week  “getting  out”  the  publication. 

AVERAGE  MONTHLY  SALARIES,  MANAGEMENT  AND  OFFICE  FORCES,  EDI- 
TORIAL AND  REPORTORIAL  STAFFS,  ARTISTS  AND  OTHER 
SALARIED  EMPLOYES  AND  ATTACHES,  1916. 


Position. 

Males. 

Average 

monthly 

salary. 

Females. 

Average 

monthly 

salary. 

Number  of  managers  or  superintendents. . . 

6 

$487.50 

130.62 

Newspaper  sketch  artists 

7 

Number  of  editors 

10 

239 . 20 

3 

$114.83 

Number  of  foremen 

5 

195.00 

Number  of  reporters 

36 

107.25 

Number  of  salesmen,  solicitors  or  buyers.  . . . 
Number  of  bookkeepers 

25 

93.08 

2 

108.33 

Office  boys 

9 

23.23 

Number  of  clerks 

54 

85.21 

19 

31.24 

Number  of  stenographers 

52 

67.17 

1 

78.00 

Telephone  operators 

3 

46.22 

Totals 

156 

26 

WAGE  EARNERS,  MALES  AND  FEMALES  OVER  16  YEARS,  CLASSIFIED  BY 

WEEKLY  EARNINGS,  1916. 


Classified  earnings 
per  week. 

Males  16 
years  and  over, 
number. 

Females  16 
years  and  over, 
number. 

Children  under  16 
years,  number. 
(Don’t  overlook  any.) 

Total. 

Under  $3  a week 

33 

Boys. 

None 

Girls. 

None 

33 

$3  to  $5 

12 

2 

14 

$5  to  $7 

12 

1 

13 

$7  to  $9 . . 

21 

21 

$9  to  $10 

5 

5 

$10  to  $12 

13 

13 

$12  to  $15 

20 

20 

$15  to  $20 

17 

17 

$20  to  $25 

41 

41 

$25  and  over 

115 

115 

Totals 

289 

3 

292 
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OFFICERS,  1917,  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


1 — G.  W.  Brown,  Second  Vice-President;  2 — Duncan  I.  Meier,  Third  Vice-President; 
3 — Paul  V.  Bunn,  Secretary  and  General  Manager;  4 — J.  A.  Lewis,  Treasurer;  5 — W.  A. 
Layman,  Fourth  Vice-President,  and  6 — E.  W.  Stix,  Fifth  Vice-President. 

ST.  LOUIS  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  1917-18. 

In  December,  1916,  The  Business  Men’s  League  became  The  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
This  change  in  nomenclature  was  prophetic  of  the  greater  changes  that  were  to  come  about 
in  its  operations  during  the  year  1917.  January  fifth  the  total  membership  was  2,221;  on 
the  same  date  In  1918  the  roster  showed  2,676,  the  largest  membership  ever  attained  by  the 
organization.  This  in  itself  is  a substantial  mark  of  approval  and  support  for  the  year’s 
work. 

With  the  incoming  administration  in  March,  1918,  a reorganization  of  the  office  was 
begun,  which  has  added  greatly  to  the  efficiency  and  service  of  the  Chamber.  New  and  larger 
headquarters  were  secured  during  March,  on  the  second  floor  of  the  same  building.  The 
refurnishing  and  outfitting  that  has  been  done  gives  St.  Louis  one  of  the  most  complete 
commercial  organization  offices  in  the  West. 
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WAGE  EARNERS,  MALES  AND  FEMALES  OVER  16  YEARS  CLASSIFIED  BY 
OCCUPATION.  WEEKLY  EARNINGS;  DAILY  AND  WEEKLY  HOURS. 


Occupation. 


Number  employed, 
1916. 


Day 
workers, 
earnings 
per  week, 
each 
person , 
1916. 


Prevailing  time 
(hours) 


1916. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Per  day. 


Per  week. 


Printers 

Unskilled,  composing  room 

Stereotypers 

Unskilled,  stereotype  room 

Unskilled  stereotype  room 

Head  pressmen 

Pressmen 

Unskilled,  press  room 

Mailers 

Unskilled,  mail  room 

Mailers 

Unskilled,  mail  room 

Unskilled,  mail  room 

Photo-engravers 

Photo-engravers  apprentice  . . . . 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Janitor 

Janitor  force 

Night  watchman 


109 

17 

12 

1 

1 

8 

25 

14 

19 

14 

19 

14 

40 

7 

1 

3 

3 

1 

13 

1 


3 


$30 

7 

27 

13 
**2 

27 
22 
11 
20 
11 
20 
11 

**2 

30 

11 

28 
19 

14 
7 

15 


Totals 


322  3 


.00 

.43 

,60 

.00 

.00 

7:30  hrs. 
7:30  “ 
7:00  “ 

7:00  “ 

45  hrs. 
45  “ 

42  “ 

42  “ 

.60 

7:30  “ 

45 

.80 

7:30  “ 

45 

. 65 

7:30  “ 

45 

.50 

7:30  “ 

45 

.37 

7:30  “ 

45 

.50 

7:30  “ 

45 

.37 

7:30  “ 

45 

. 64 

.00 

8:00  “ 

48 

.00 

8:00  “ 

48 

.00 

8:00  “ 

56 

.60 

8:00  “ 

56 

.00 

8:00  “ 

56 

.53 

8:00  “ 

56 

.00 

10:00  “ 

70 

*$28.32  for  piece  work;  **Saturday  night  only. 


CANNING,  PRESERVING,  PICKLING,  MISSOURI,  1916,  1915  AND  1911. 

In  1916  Missouri  held  fourth  rank  among  all  states  for  quantity,  quality  and  value  of 
tomatoes  which  were  canned  and  marketed,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  this  industry  is  still 
in  its  infancy  in  this  state.  The  Missouri  production  of  tomatoes  for  which  there  is  a 1916 
record  amounted  to  29,479  tons,  the  yield  of  10,908  acres,  an  average  of  2.7  tons  per  acre.  In 
1915  the  recorded  production  was  37,393  tons,  the  yield  of  8,903  acres,  an  average  of  4.2 
tons  of  tomatoes  per  acre. 

Very  few  of  the  120  canneries  in  Missouri  canned  corn  or  peas.  Several,  when  the  crops 
are  large,  canned  apples,  peaches,  pears  and  similar  fruits.  The  annual  demand  for  Missouri 
strawberries,  blackberries  and  similar  small  fruits  is  so  large  generally  that  none  are  left  for 
canning  purposes.  Ozark  growers  of  apples,  peaches  and  similar  fruits  also  annually  market 
these  commodities  in  dried  shape,  the  quantity  varying  with  the  size  of  the  year’s  fruit  crop. 
The  dried  fruit  industry  is  another  of  the  many  in  which  Missouri  is  rapidly  forging  to  the 
front. 

Tomatoes  marketed  by  truck  farmers  close  to  the  larger  cities  of  the  State  and  by  citizens 
who  raise  vegetables  for  home  consumption  are  not  included  in  the  figures  given.  This 
annual  output  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  crop  of  which  there  is  an  official  record. 

The  1916  output  of  canned  tomatoes  exceeded  that  of  1915  by  15.9  per  cent.  In  1914 
103  Missouri  canneries  placed  in  the  market  the  yield  of  7,927  acres  planted  in  tomatoes. 
The  1915  output  of  canned  tomatoes  increased  16.1  per  cent  over  that  of  1914.  In  1913, 
67  canneries  placed  on  the  market  the  output  of  5,493  acres  planted  in  tomatoes. 

In  1916  the  only  tomato  canning  states  which  excelled  Missouri  in  quality,  quantity 
and  value  of  the  canned  tomatoes  which  were  marketed  were:  Maryland,  Virginia  and 

Indiana.  Many  more  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  the  Ozarks  portions  of  the  state  could 
profitably  be  planted  in  tomatoes  were  canneries  close  at  hand,  a declaration  which  means 
that  more  canneries  are  needed  in  Missouri  and  that  the  industry  is  a paying  one.  Tomatoes 
grown  in  northern  Missouri,  especially  in  Clark  and  Lewis  counties,  are  shipped  or  hauled 
in  wagons  to  canneries  in  Keokuk  and  other  Iowa  cities  where  the  canning  and  preserving 
is  done. 

Scattered  through  north  Missouri  are  a large  number  of  cucumber  packing  stations 
owned  by  corporations  which  have  their  headquarters  in  St.  Louis  and  Keokuk,  Iowa.  Cu- 
cumbers are  concentrated  at  these  points,  preserved  in  brine  and  finally  shipped  to  the  cities 
just  named.  This  Missouri  industry  is  growing  in  proportions  from  year  to  year. 
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MISSOURI’S  COKE  INDUSTRY,  PRODUCTION  IN  TONS  1887  TO  1917. 


While  Missouri  was  never  much  of  a coke  manufacturing  state,  the  year  1915  saw  a 
revival  for  this  industry  which  had  been  dormant  since  1906,  a period  of  nine  years.  The 
Laclede  Gas  Company  of  St.  Louis  in  1914  buiit  56  coke  ovens  and  placed  them  in  operation 
at  the  commencement  of  1915. 

In  1911  Missouri  had  150  coke  ovens  but  none  were  operated  that  year  or  in  1912, 
1913  or  1914.  The  chief  product  extracted  from  coal  by  Missouri  manufacturers  ever  since 
coal  has  been  used  for  this  purpose  is  artificial  gas.  The  largest  gas  manufacturing  plant 
is  located  in  St.  Louis.  In  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  Joplin,  Carthage  and  other  cities  along 
the  Kansas  border  natural  gas  is  used  for  lighting,  heating  and  power  purposes,  the  same 
being  piped  across  the  western  Missouri  line  from  extensive  gas  fields  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma. 

The  by-products  created  when  gas  is  extracted  from  the  coal  by  Missouri  manufacturers, 
besides  coke,  are:  tar,  ammonia,  sulphate  ammonia,  liquor  anhydrous  ammonia  and  benzol 
products. 

The  average  output  of  coke  by  Missouri  manufacturers  from  1887  to  1917  follows: 


1887 —  2,970  tons 

1888 —  2,600  „ 

1889 —  5,275  „ 

1890— 6,135  „ 

1891 —  6,872 

1892 —  7,299  ,, 

1893— 5,965  „ 

1894— 2,250  „ 

1895 —  2,028  „ 

1896— 2,500  „ 

1897 —  2,593  „ 


1898 — 740  tons 

1899— 2,869  „ 

1900 —  2,087  „ 

1901 —  4,749  „ 

1902 —  5,780  „ 

1903 —  1,839  „ 

1904 —  2,446  ,, 

1905 —  1,580  „ 

1906 —  nihil 

1907 — „ 


1908 — nihil 

1909—  „ 

1910 — „ 

1911 — „ 

1912—  ,, 

1913—  „ 

1914 — ,, 

1915— 2,500  tons 

1916 —  3,000  „ 

1917— 8,000 


In  1915,  1916  and  1917  Missouri  coke  was  shipped  into  Alabama,  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

In  1915  Missouri  manufacturies  and  other  establishments  consumed  a total  of  71,956 
tons  of  coke,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  homes,  20,000  additional  tons  were  burned,  making 
the  total  consumption  of  coke,  1915,  91,956  tons. 


FUEL  BRIQUETTING,  MISSOURI,  1916  AND  1915. 

Little  change  was  recorded  in  the  fuel-briquetting  industry  in  1916.  The  manufac- 
ture of  this  type  of  fuel  is  still  in  its  infancy  in  Missouri  and  probably  qjany  years  will  elapse 
before  it  assumes  large  proportions.  The  production  in  Missouri,  1915,  amounted  to  about 
31,442  short  tons,  valued  at  $141,944,  the  output  exceeding  that  of  all  years  prior  to  1914. 

The  process  of  briquetting  low-grade  material  and  thus  converting  it  into  fuel  suitable  for 
higher  uses  is  practical  conservation,  and  as  such  deserves  far  more  attention  than  it  now  re- 
ceives in  this  country.  European  countries,  more  thrifty  in  their  use  of  coal,  have  developed 
the  industry  to  large  proportions,  but  in  the  United  States  only  a beginning  has  been  made. 
By  many  experiments,  some  of  them  costly,  most  of  the  mechanical  difficulties  have  been 
solved,  foreign  machinery  has  been  adapted  to  our  coals,  new  machines  have  been  devised, 
binders  have  been  found,  and  the  best  size  and  shape  of  the  product  have  been  determined. 
The  future  growth  of  this  industry  in  Missouri  depends  on  the  development  of  markets  for 
the  product,  and  it  is  here  that  the  greatest  obstacles  are  met. 

The  producing  plants  are  widely  distributed  over  the  country,  and  the  total  output  is 
so  small  compared  with  that  of  other  kinds  of  fuel  that  the  conditions  affecting  the  market 
of  each  plant  are  more  or  less  local  and  peculiar  to  its  own  area.  In  general,  in  the  Eastern 
States  briquets  compete  with  anthracite  as  domestic  fuel,  and  nearly  all  the  output  of  the 
eastern  plants  is  manufactured  from  anthracite  culm  or  the  fine  sizes,  such  as  buckwheat. 
It  appears  that  people  in  the  eastern  cities,  accustomed  to  the  incomparable  anthracite, 
have  not  taken  very  kindly  to  these  briquets,  probably  because  of  the  volume  of  tarry  smoke 
those  made  with  coal  tar  as  a binder  give  off  when  first  ignited,  and  perhaps  also  because 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  offer  them  cheap  enough,  as  compared  with  the  domestic  sizes 
of  anthracite,  to  induce  their  extensive  use.  Being  made  from  cheap  anthracite,  the  briquets 
contain  more  ash  than  the  domestic  sizes,  which  ash  reduces  the  heat  value  of  the  fuel,  even 
though  it  does  not  clinker  in  the  furnace. 

The  production  of  briquetted  fuel  in  the  United  States  in  1915  amounted  to  221,537 
short  tons,  valued  at  $1,035,716,  compared  with  250,635  tons,  valued  at  $1,154,678  in  1914, 
a decrease  of  29,098  tons,  or  11  per  cent,  in  quantity,  and  of  $118,962,  or  10  per  cent,  in  value. 
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BRIQUETTING  PLANTS  IN  MISSOURI  IN  1916. 


Group. 

Name  of  oper- 
ator. 

Address. 

Location  of 
plant. 

Date 
puti  n 
oper- 
ation. 

Raw  fuel  used. 

Missouri 

Briquette  Fuel 
Manufacturing 
Co. 

1421  Talmage  St. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. . 

St.  Louis. . . . 

1911 

Arkansas  semian- 
thracite. 

Do 

S t a n d a r d Bri- 
quette Fuel  Co. 

319  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Kansas  City. 

1909 

Do. 

Only  one  briquetting  plant  operated  in  Missouri  in  1916.  Figures  for  its  output  that 
year  are  included  under  the  heading  of  “Miscellaneous  Industries  to  Conceal  an  Individual 
industry.” 

The  production  of  fuel  briquets  in  the  United  States  in  1916  was  295,155  net  tons,  valued 
at  $1,445,662,  an  increase,  compared  with  1915,  of  73,618  tons,  or  33  per  cent,  in  quantity, 
and  $409,946,  or  40  per  cent,  in  value.  The  production  in  1916  was  the  greatest  recorded 
and  exceeded  that  of  1914,  the  previous  high  record,  by  44,520  tons. 

TOBACCO  GROWING  AND  MANUFACTURING,  MISSOURI,  1916. 

Missouri  has  long  held  first  rank  as  a manufacturer  of  plug  tobacco,  no  other  state  in 
the  Union  excelling  it  in  quantity  and  quality  of  annual  output  of  chewing  tobacco.  Most 
of  this  manufacturing  is  done  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis.  While  smoking  tobacco  is  also  made  in 
this  city  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  state,  and  cigarettes  and  cigars  are  manufactured,  yet 
it  takes  plug  tobacco  to  give  Missouri  prominence  as  a tobacco  manufacturing  state,  the 
output  that  year,  15  factories,  being  62,864,806  pounds,  with  North  Carolina  holding 
second  rank  on  a production  of  57,660,691  pounds.  Kentucky  ranked  third  with  a produc- 
tion of  17,691,018  pounds  of  plug  tobacco.  The  production  of  plug  tobacco  in  the  United 
States,  1916,  was  165,630,918  pounds. 

To  manufacture  the  62,864,806  pounds  of  plug  tobacco  Missouri  is  credited  with, 
1916,  it  took  35,167,443  pounds  of  stemmed  leaf,  6,946,139  pounds  of  unstemmed  leaf,  537,204 
pounds  of  scraps,  17,319  pounds  of  stems,  13,425,301  pounds  of  licorice,  9,768,182  pounds 
of  sugar,  31,613  pounds  “in  process,”  and  5,150,862  pounds  of  miscellaneous  materials, 
a total  of  71,044,063  pounds  of  raw  materials. 

For  1916  the  165,630,918  pounds  of  chewing  tobacco  made  in  the  United  States  required 
52,001,705  pounds  of  that  scarce  commodity,  sugar. 

High  grade  tobacco,  chiefly  Burley  leaf,  is  grown  in  Missouri  in  Platte,  Chariton,  Schuyler, 
Boone  and  Cooper  counties.  According  to  the  figures  which  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  supplied  to  the  Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in  1916  a total  of  3,200 
Missouri  acres  were  devoted  to  leaf  tobacco,  and  the  crop  which  resulted,  3,040,000  pounds 
of  leaf,  averaging  950  pounds  to  the  acre,  which,  at  15  cents  a pound,  being  worth,  approxi- 
mately, $456,000,  farm  value,  December  1,  1916.  The  production  had  a farm  value  of 
$152.50  per  acre. 

In  1915  the  3,500  Missouri  acres  given  over  to  tobacco  produced  3,150,000  pounds  of 
leaf,  which,  at  12  cents  per  pound,  had  a farm  value,  December  1,  1915,  of  $378,000.  The 
value  per  acre  was  $135. 

In  1914  the  4,100  Missouri  acres  given  over  to  tobacco  produced  a crop  of  4,920,000 
pounds  of  leaf,  which,  at  13  cents  per  pound,  had  a farm  value,  December  1,  1914,  of  $640,000. 
The  yield  per  acre  was  worth  $156  and  the  quantity  grown  1,300  pounds, as  compared  to  yields 
of  900  pounds  per  acre  in  1915,  and  that  of  950  pounds  in  1916. 

In  1916  Missouri  tobacco  factories,  in  addition  to  the  plug  tobacco  production,  turned 
out  8,650,999  pounds  of  chewing  twist,  the  state  then  also  ranking  first  among  all  states 
for  this  commodity.  The  production  of  smoking  tobacco  was  1,904,940  pounds,  and,  also, 
2,279  pounds  of  snuff.  The  total  production  of  manufactured  tobacco,  exclusive  of  cigars 
and  cigarettes,  was  73,423,024  pounds,  the  state  ranking  second  in  total  production  among 
all  states,  it  being  excelled  only  by  North  Carolina  and  only  by  that  state  for  the  reason  that 
more  smoking  tobacco  was  turned  out  there. 

In  1916  Missouri’s  tobacco  manufacturers  paid  Uncle  Sam  $5,912,865  for  the  revenue 
stamps  which  were  used  on  the  output  of  plug  and  other  varieties  of  chewing,  and  on  smoking 
tobacco. 

In  1916  Missouri  cigar  manufacturers,  to  the  number  of  322,  turned  out  55,300,776 
cigars  weighing  more  than  three  pounds  to  the  thousand,  and  two  cigarette  factories,  4,775,190 
cigarettes  weighing  not  more  than  three  pounds  to  the  thousand.  The  cigarettes  consumed 
11,559  pounds  of  stemmed  tobacco  and  the  cigars  1,061,937  pounds  of  unstemmed  tobacco, 
51,322  pounds  of  stemmed  and  25,945  pounds  of  scraps. 
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In  1914  this  industry  included  15  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture 
of  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco,  415  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  and  1 in  the  manufacture 
of  cigarettes.  The  431  establishments  then  gave  employment  to  2.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  wage  earners  in  all  industries  in  the  state,  reported  5.2  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
of  products  and  7.8  per  cent  of  the  value  added  by  manufacture.  The  increase  in  value 
of  products  for  the  period  1909-1914  amounted  to  7.9  per  cent  and  in  value  added  by  manu- 
facture to  34.1  per  cent. 

GLASS  MANUFACTURING,  MISSOURI  AND  OTHER  STATES,  1916. 

The  bulk  of  the  glass  manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  1916  was  made  in  the  six  ad- 
joining states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  and 
in  Illinois  and  Missouri.  These  eight  states  reported,  for  1916,  87.3  per  cent  of  the  glass 
making  establishments  in  the  country;  90.9  per  cent  of  the  wage  earners  employed  in  the 
industry,  and  90.0  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  glass  products.  Missouri  in  1914  and  1916 
showed  the  greatest  relative  gain  in  value  of  products,  the  amount  being  94.8  per  cent. 

To  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  fact  it  will  prove  surprising  that  Missouri  generally 
holds  third  rank  in  total  value  for  all  patent  medicines  and  chemicals  and  compounds  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States,  it  usually  being  exceeded  only  by  Illinois  and  New  York,  and 
annually,  in  late  years,  surpassing  on  this  score  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Massachusetts  and  other 
older  eastern  commonwealths. 

In  manufacturing  of  carriages,  wagons  and  repairs,  Missouri  in  1916  held»seventh  rank, 
it  being  surpassed  only  by  Illinois,  Indiana,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin. 

In  value  of  tobacco  pipes,  wooden  and  corn  cob,  manufactured  in  1916,  Missouri  ranked 
second,  being  surpassed  only  by  the  State  of  New  York. 


FACTS  AND  FIGURES,  MISSOURI’S  MANUFACTURERS,  SALARIED  EMPLOYES 
AND  WAGE  EARNERS,  1916,  1915  AND  1914. 

In  the  year  1916  a total  of  223,841  proprietors,  owners,  officials,  salaried  persons  and 
wage  earners  of  9,222  Missouri  manufacturers  considered  in  this  treatise  drew  a total  of 
$171,462,932  in  salaries  and  wages.  Dividends  of  stockholders  and  the  profits  of  owners 
which  are  taken  out  annually  or  every  six  months  or  quarterly  are  not  included  in  the  given 
total,  but  monthly  allowance  of  working  owners  and  proprietors  are,  and  so  are  all  disburse- 
ments for  service  which  can  be  classed  either  as  salaries  or  wages. 

When  it  comes  to  the  weekly  earnings  of  wage  earners  it  will  be  found  that  there  are 
more,  in  proportion,  to  the  class  which  earn  not  less  than  $15  a week  or  more  that  $20  a week, 
than  in  any  other  classification,  the  number  being  37,269.  The  gain  in  individuals  for  this 
division  of  toilers,  1916  over  either  1915  or  1914,  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  weekly 
wages  classifications.  There  was  a larger  gain  for  the  division  that  are  paid  “from  $20  to 
$25  a week”  than  there  was  for  any  other  classification,  excepting  those  in  the  “from  $15  to 
$20  a week”  division,  a study  of  the  accompanying  table  shows.  These  facts  indicate  that 
there  was  a substantial  increase  in  wages  for  all  of  Missouri’s  factory  toilers,  1916  over  any 
other  year  which  preceded  it. 

The  average  monthly  earnings  of  salaried  persons  is  given,  according  to  the  position 
which  is  held,  in  the  accompanying  table.  For  such  workers  there  was  also  a substantial 
increase,  and  more  so  for  many  such  individuals  than  the  compilation  indicates  for  the  reason 
that  the  monthly  salaries  given  there  are  the  averages. 

While  the  information  covering  child  labor — pertaining  to  juveniles  under  16  years 
but  over  14 — indicates  that  there  was  an  increase  in  such  toilers,  1916  over  either  1915  or 
1914,  but  such,  in  reality,  was  not  the  case  when  the  increase  in  toilers,  botn  men  and  women, 
and  the  increase  in  population  of  the  state,  are  taken  into  consideration.  The  gain  in  the 
number  of  boy  and  girl  workers  over  14  who  were  paid  from  $7  tq  $9  a week  was  greater 
than  for  any  other  weekly  wages  division  of  this  form  of  labor.  Of  the  2,408  toilers  “under 
16  years  but  over  14,”  1,485  were  boys  and  923  girls.  It  is  contrary  to  state  law  to  employ 
children  under  14  years  in  any  gainful  occupation,  save  in  domestic  or  agricultural  capacities, 
and  it  is  therefore  presumed  that  there  is  none  now  and  that  there  has  not  been  any  labor 
of  this  character  since  the  statute  was  first  enacted. 


Synopsis  of  Working  Forces;  Salaried  Employes  and  Wage  Earners;  Working  Owners;  Male  and  Female. 
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WORTH  OF  CARBONATED  BEVERAGES,  NEAR  BEERS  AND  OTHER  NON- 
ALCOHOLIC “SOFT  DRINKS,”  MISSOURI,  1916. 

Near  beers  and  similar  beverages  classed  as  non-alcoholic,  soda  water,  seltzer,  ginger  ale, 
vichy  and  other  varieties  of  “soft  drinks”  manufactured  or  sold  in  Missouri  in  1916  had  a 
value  of  $3,546,039.  Included  are  such  beverages,  worth  $140,000,  manufactured  in  adjacent 
states  and  shipped  into  and  sold  in  Missouri. 

The  quantity  of  near  beer  manufactured  in  the  state  in  1916  by  Missouri  breweries  was 
2,862,531  gallons,  with  a wholesale  worth  of  $854,650.  This  beverage  had  a factory  value  of 
about  forty  cents  a gallon,  but  by  the  time  it  was  retailed  in  buffets,  cafes,  saloons  and  by 
other  retail  dealers  its  selling  price  increased  four  to  five  times  the  original  worth.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  was  also  sold  in  the  “dry”  and  other  counties  of  the  state  200,000  gallons 
of  near  beers,  worth  $100,000,  manufactured  and  shipped  in  by  breweries  of  other  states. 

The  soda  water,  seltzer,  ginger  ale  and  similar  “soft”  beverages  manufactured  in  the 
state  in  1916  approximated  10,764,442  gallons,  with  a worth  of  $2,322,693.  Carbonating 
and  similar  gases,  and  liquids,  sj-rups,  extracts  and  other  compounds,  used  chiefly  in  mixing 
fountain  sodas,  manufactured  in  the  state  in  1916,  were  worth,  approximately,  $165,000. 
Then  there  were  sold  in  the  state  200,000  gallons  of  the  same  class  of  “soft”  drinks,  worth 
$40,000,  made  in  other  states. 

Bottlers  of  Missouri  natural  mineral  waters,  chiefly  located  in  Clay,  Lewis,  Pike,  Saline, 
Jefferson,  Jackson,  Mercer,  Cedar,  Nodaway  counties  and  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  shipped  from 
the  originating  points  1,394,092  gallons  which  had  a wholesale  value  of  $109,814.  The  manu- 
facturing of  near  beer  is  still  in  its  infancy  in  Missouri.  The  new  industry  received  an  im- 
petus in  1916  when  one  St.  Louis  brewery  took  up  this  line  on  a more  extensive  scale  and  placed 
a large  quantity  on  the  market.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  1917  will  witness  further  gains 
in  quantity  of  gallons  manufactured  and  total  wholesale  worth. 

In  St.  Louis  there  was  constructed  in  1917  a $2,500,000  plant  wnich  is  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  near  bear.  In  Jefferson  City  a brewery  intends  to  erect  a $10,000  structure 
for  the  same  purpose.  All  over  the  state  breweries  have  either  embarked  in  this  side  line 
or  are  getting  ready  to  do  so. 

Near  beers  made  in  Missouri  are  now  sold  under  the  names  of  bevo,  cerro,  colda,  bravo, 
tally,  silver  top,  tip  top,  malt  beverage,  amber  bead,  manitou,  malt  mead  and  other  euphonious 
cognomens.  Near  beers  manufactured  by  breweiies  of  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Ohio,  sold  in 
“dry”  counties  and  towns  of  North  and  South  Missouri,  are:  special,  nontoxo,  maltjoos, 
buck,  nevo,  alpha,  malto,  dextrine,  puritas,  vita  line,  white  ribbon,  daisy,  local  option  fiz 
and  probably  three  or  four  others. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  classifies  soda  water  and  similar  “soft”  drinks  under 
the  heading  of  “carbonated  beverages  and  includes  therein,  beside  soda  water,  coca  cola, 
seltzer , celery  cola,  belcher  water,  iron  brew,  sarsaparilla,  cream  soda,  phosferone,  carbonated 
cider,  ginger  ale,  vichy,  carbonated  natural  mineral  waters,  carbonated  distilled  water, 
orangeade,  orange  whistle,  tonic  beer  and  root  beer  and  others  not  as  widely  advertised. 
Tbe  grades  of  grape  juice  which  have  been  carbonated  also  belong  to  this  class,  but  they  are 
chiefly  made,  at  the  present  time,  in  other  states  and  shipped  into  Missouri.  Then  there 
are  other  varieties  of  grape  juice,  a beverage  which  has  become  very  popular  since  William 
J.  Bryan  immortalized  it  by  substituting  it  for  champagne  and  other  intoxicants  at  a ban- 
quet which  he  gave  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  a few  years  ago. 

While  St.  Louis  is  the  chief  producer  of  Missouri  “near  beers,”  soda  water  and  other 
“soft  drinks,”  Kansas  City  made  a good  showing  in  1916  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  these 
beverages  produced  there.  A near  beer  was  also  manufactured  in  St.  Charles.  Carbonated 
beverages  were  also  made  that  year  in  and  shipped  from  St.  Joseph,  Jefferson  City,  Sedalia, 
Moberly,  Hannibal,  Springfield,  Joplin,  Carthage,  Caruthersviile  and  two  or  three  other 
Missouri  cities.  One  or  two  manufacturers  of  soda  water  are  found  in  nearly  every  county 
of  the  state,  with  several  having  from  three  to  six  such  establishments.  Clay  county  shipped 
out  in  the  past  more  natural  mineral  water  than  any  other  county  of  the  state,  Excelsor 
Springs  being  the  center  of  that  industry  in  that  county.  Carbonating  and  similar  carbo- 
nated gases,  flavoring  extracts  and  syrups,  chiefly  used  in  mixing  fountain  sodas,  are  made 
in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  in  large  quantities. 

SHIPMENTS  AND  SALES.  NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER,  MISSOURI,  1916. 

The  ma  ked  increase  in  production  of  mineral  water  in  Missouri  in  19 15  continued  through 
1916,  the  increase  being  39  per  cent  in  quantity,  as  compared  with  72  per  cent  in  1915,  and 
32  per  cent  in  value,  as  compared  with  12  per  cent  in  1915.  The  total  output  for  1916  was 
1,394,092  gallons,  valued  at  $109,814.  There  was  considerable  increase  in  the  sales  of  medici- 
nal waters,  and  the  sales  of  table  water  almost  exactly  doubled.  The  average  price  per 
gallon  remained  8 cents.  In  addition  to  the  quantity  reported  as  sold  31,262  gallons  were 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  soft  drinks,  a small  decrease  from  the  quantity  reported  for  1915. 
Reports  for  1916  weie  received  from  36  active  springs,  as  compared  with  33  in  1915.  One 
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well  active  in  1915  was  reported  closed  and  1 spring  reported  no  sales.  Eight  springs  tem- 
porarily idle  in  1915  reported  sales.  Bowling  Green  B.  B.  Springs  is  now  combined  and  re- 
ported with  Fonzo  Springs  under  the  name  B.  B.  and  Fonzo  Springs.  Paris  Springs  is  now 
called  Chalybeate  Springs.  Six  resorts,  exclusive  of  those  at  Excelsior  Springs,  and  3 mineral- 
water  bathing  establishments  were  operated.  A small  quantity  of  mineral  water  also  was 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  soft  drinks. 

MINERAL  WATERS  SOLD  IN  MISSOURI,  1912-1916.* 


Year 

Com- 

mercial 

springs 

Quantity 

sold 

Value 

Average 
price  per 
gallon 

Year. 

Com- 

mercial 

springs 

Quantity 

sold 

j 

Value 

Average 
price  per 
gallon 

1912 

30 

Gallons 

608,385 

$81,114 

Cents 

13 

1915 

33 

Gallons 

1,000,961 

$83,363 

Cents 

8 

1913 

34 

697,467 

84,316 

12 

1916 

37 

1,394,092 

109,814 

8 

1914 

36 

583 , 288 

74,793 

13 

*By  Arthur  J.  Ellis  for  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  George  Otis  Smith,  Director, 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior. 


THE  FOLLOWING  36  MISSOURI  SPRINGS  MADE  RETURNS  IN  1917  ON 

1916  SALES. 


B.  B.  and  Fonzo  springs.  Bowling  Green, 
Pike  County. 

Belcher  Artesian  Well,  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis 
City  County. 

Blue  Lick  Springs,  Blue  Lick,  Saline  County. 

Bokert  Springs,  near  DeSoto,  Jefferson 
County. 

Chalybeate  Spring,  Paris  Springs,  Lawrence 
County. 

Chouteau  Springs,  near  Boonville,  Cooper 
County. 

Crystal  Mineral  Spring,  Excelsior  Springs, 
Clay  County. 

Cusenbery  Spring,  Mount  Washington, 
Jackson  County. 

Excelsior  Saline  Spring,  Excelsior  Springs, 
Clay  County. 

Grand  River  Mineral  Spring,  near  Mercer, 
Mercer  County. 

Haymaker  Spring,  Mercer  County,  near 
Lineville,  Iowa. 

Hornet  Spring,  Bowling  Green,  Pike  County. 

Jackson  Lithia  Spring,  Mount  Washington, 
Jackson  County. 

Kali  at  and  Ionian  Springs,  Bowling  Green, 
Pike  County. 

Lithia  No.  1 Spring,  Excelsior  Springs, 
Clay  County. 


McAllister  Springs,  near  Houstonia,  Saline 
County. 

Musick  Mineral  Well,  Eldorado  Springs, 
Cedar  County. 

Natrona  Wells,  Excelsior  Springs,  Clay 
County. 

Old  Orchard  Mineral  Spring,  Old  Orchard, 
St.  Louis  County. 

Paris  Springs,  Lawrence  County. 

Park  Springs,  Eldorado  Springs,  Cedar 
County. 

Ponce  de  Leon  Well,  LaGrange,  Lewis 
County. 

Regent,  Siloam,  Soterian  and  Sulpho-Saline 
springs,  Excelsior  Springs,  Clay  County. 

Salax  Spring,  Excelsior  Springs,  Clay  County. 

Salt  Sulphur  Well,  Excelsior  Springs,  Clay 
County. 

Soda  Saline  Spring,  Missouri  City,  Clay 
County. 

Sweet  Spring,  Sweet  Springs,  Saline  Coimty. 

Vaile  Spring,  Independence,  Jackson  County. 

White  Spring,  Independence,  Jackson  County 

Windsor  Spring,  Windsor  Springs,  St.  Louis 
Coimty. 

Wyaconda  and  LaGrange  springs,  La- 
Grange,  Lewis  County. 


CORNCOB  PIPE  PRODUCTION,  MISSOURI,  1916. 

Six  corncob  pipe  and  wooden  pipe  factories  of  Missouri,  located  in  Bowling  Green, 
Union,  Owensville,  Boonville  and  Washington,  the  latter  having  two  establishments,  in 
1916  turned  out  products  to  the  value  of  $659,229,  and  gave  employment  to  377  men  and  70 
women  who  drew  $183,704  n wages  and  salaries.  Nearly  worthless  corncobs  were  taken 
and  turned  into  29,159,567  corncob  pipes  with  a retail  value  of  from  five  to  twenty-five  cents, 
and  which  are  now  being  smoked  in  the  trenches  of  France,  Belgium,  Russia,  Italy,  Greece 
and  other  European  allied  countries  involved  in  the  present  titanic  struggle  for  supremacy. 
Two  of  the  factories  considered  turned  out  a total  of  462,956  hickory  pipes.  In  addition, 
the  pipe  factories  manufactured  and  shipped  to  market  652,000  pipe  stems  and  376,000  pipe 
cleaners. 

Missouri  holds  the  unique  distinction  of  being  the  home  of  the  first  corncob  pipe  which 
was  ever  produced,  as  far  as  existing  records  can  trace  this  fact.  The  first  one  was  whittled 
out  of  a corncob,  a stem  inserted  and  the  result  was  a pipe  which,  while  serviceable  and  prob- 
ably as  sweet  and  soothing  to  the  smoker  as  the  present  prettily  turned  and  finished  article 
when  filled  with  the  pr  per  variety  of  tobacco,  it  was  a crude  affair  at  its  best. 

Washington,  Missouri,  was  for  many  years  the  home  of  four  corncob  pipe  factories, 
but  one  establishment  moved  to  Boonville,  and  two  of  the  others  were  consolidated,  leaving 
two  fair  size  plants.  The  Boonville  factory,  from  a point  of  value  of  production,  1916, 
is  the  largest  factory  in  Missouri  at  the  present  moment,  with  one  of  the  two  factories  at  Wash- 
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ington  holding  second  rank  and  the  Union  plant  third.  The  Bowling  Green  establishment 
in  1916  solely  turned  out  wooden  pipes. 

The  capital  invested,  1916,  in  Missouri’s  six  corncob  and  wooden  pipe  factories,  totaled 
$302,298,  of  which  $97,868  was  in  grounds  and  buildings  and  $52,099  in  machinery,  fixtures 
and  tools,  leaving  the  remainder  to  represent  the  worth  of  the  stock-on-hand,  finished  pipes 
in  storage  rooms,  money  in  bank,  and  the  value  of  miscellaneous  items.  While  Missouri 
corncob  and  wooden  pipe  factories  in  1916  employed  a large  number  of  workers,  their  pay 
was  small,  considering  that  each  worker  must  be  an  expert  at  his  task,  able  to  handle  fast 
moving,  delicate  machinery  requiring  skill  and  rapidity  of  movement. 

Women  and  girl  wage  earners  to  the  number  of  30  earn  from  $5  to  $7  a week;  25  from 
$7  to  $9  a week;  5 from  $9  to  $10  a week,  and  5 from  $10  to  $11  a week. 

For  the  male  employes  135  drew  from  $7  to  $9  a week;  90  from  $9  to  $10  a week;  50 
from  $10  to  $12  a week  and  43  from  $5  to  $7  a week. 

For  women  the  daily  time  was  from  8 to  9 hours  a day  and  from  48  to  54  hours  a week, 
Men  worked  ten  hours  daily  save  on  Saturdays,  when  nine  hours  prevailed. 

Foremen  earned  $82  a month;  salesmen  and  buyers,  $118;  bookkeepers,  $75;  clerks, 
$40,  and  stenographers,  $65.  Two  women  stenographers  averaged  $42  a month  each. 

While  no  fatal  accidents  were  reported  as  occurring  to  the  pipe  factory  wage  earners 
during  1916,  33  were  cut  and  bruised,  or  had  their  eyes  injured  by  flying  emery  and  steel 
particles,  and  all,  according  to  the  information  furnished  by  the  pipe  factories,  fully  recovered. 
The  majority  of  the  accidents  were  reported  as  being  due  to  the  “carelessness  of  the  em- 
ploye.” 

Missouri-made  corncob  pipes,  beside  being  shipped  in  1916  to  the  warring  countries 
of  Europe,  were  sent  into  every  state  of  the  Union,  into  Canada,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
New  Zealand,  Mexico,  to  the  countries  of  South  America,  and  provinces  of  Africa,  and 
Australia  not  even  being  overlooked.  Norway  and  Sweden,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Switzerland 
received  some  Missouri  corncob  pipes  and  paid  for  the  same  in  gold. 


Weekly  Wages — Skilled  and  Unskilled  Toilers;  Classified  According  to  Occupation; 
Showing  Highest,  Lowest  and  Prevailing  Wages;  Dally  and  Weekly  Time; 
Increase  or  Decrease  in  Wages,  if  any,  1916. 


N umber 
employes. 


Occupation. 


Male. 


Fe- 


Assorters  

5 

Assorters 

Bitters 

3 

Borers 

20 

Cob  buyers 

3 

Counters 

5 

Counters 

Engineers 

5 

Firemen 

3 

Feruling 

6 

Filers 

11 

Finishers 

18 

Fitters  

18 

Fitters  

Labelers 

Listers 

4 

Listers 

Machinists 

9 

Packers 

7 

Packers 

Polishers 

59 

Reamers 

14 

Sanders 

8 

Stampers 

8 

Sawers 

20 

Scourers 

14 

Toppers 

14 

Turers 

57 

Yarnishers 

8 

W atchmen 

4 

Laborers 

6 

Teamsters 

7 

Porters 

4 

Stainers 

6 

Miscellaneous 

1 

male. 


15 


15 

1 .....  . 

' ' ii 


3 

7 


3 


8 


347 


70 


Weekly 

wages. 

Prevailing 

time. 

Change  in 
wages,  1916 
over  1915, 
per  cent 
increase. 

Highest 

sum 

paid. 

Pre- 

vailing 

sum 

paid. 

Lowest 

sum 

paid. 

Hours 

per 

day. 

Hours 

per 

week. 

$8, 

.00 

$8 

.00 

$3 

.50 

10 

59 

10. 

.50 

6 

.00 

5 

.50 

8 

48 

20% 

8. 

.00 

8 

.00 

8 

.00 

10 

60 

5% 

10. 

,00 

9, 

.00 

8 

.40 

10 

59 

5% 

15. 

00 

15 

.00 

12 

.00 

10 

60 

5% 

8. 

,00 

8, 

.00 

3 

.50 

10 

60 

8. 

00 

6 

.00 

5 

.50 

8 

48 

20% 

14. 

,50 

12. 

.00 

11 

.00 

10 

60 

5% 

12. 

00 

10 

.50 

9 

.00 

10 

60 

6. 

00 

5 

.50 

4 

.00 

9 

54 

10. 

,00 

10 

.00 

9 

.00 

10 

60 

5 

to 

20% 

10. 

00 

9, 

.00 

9 

.00 

10 

55 

20  % 

9. 

00 

9 

.00 

6 

.00 

10 

59 

5% 

8. 

00 

6 

.00 

6 

.00 

9 

54 

15  % 

8. 

.00 

6 

.50 

4 

.85 

9 

54 

5 

to 

20  % 

6. 

50 

6. 

.50 

6 

.50 

10 

60 

5 % 

6. 

.75 

6. 

.75 

6 

.75 

9 

54 

5% 

18. 

00 

15. 

,00 

9 

.50 

10 

60 

5 

to 

20  % 

11 . 

00 

11. 

.00 

9 

.50 

10 

60 

5 o/ 

8. 

50 

8. 

50 

5 

.40 

9 

54 

5 

to 

20  {S 

9. 

35 

9. 

.00 

6 

.00 

10 

59 

5 

to 

20  $ 

9. 

00 

9. 

,00 

9 

.00 

10 

60 

5 

9. 

00 

9. 

.00 

9. 

,00 

10 

60 

5 % 

5. 

00 

5. 

00 

5. 

.00 

10 

60 

20  % 

10. 

00 

10. 

00 

8. 

.40 

10 

59 

5 

to 

20  % 

9. 

00 

9. 

00 

9. 

00 

10 

55 

20% 

9. 

60 

9. 

00 

9. 

00 

10 

60 

5% 

13. 

50 

11. 

.28 

8. 

50 

10 

55 

5 

to 

20% 

9. 

50 

9. 

50 

6. 

60 

10 

60 

5 

to 

15% 

10. 

50 

9. 

00 

9. 

00 

12 

84 

10. 

50 

9. 

00 

7. 

50 

10 

60 

10. 

50 

9. 

00 

7. 

50 

10 

65 

7, 

50 

6. 

00 

6. 

00 

10 

60 

10. 

50 

9. 

00 

9. 

00 

10 

60 

8. 

00 

6. 

00 

4. 

50 

9 

54 

Totals 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY,  MISSOURI  CORNCOB  PIPE  FACTORIES,  1916. 


Number  of  establishments 

Total  value  of  products,  1916 

V alue  of  raw  material  and  supplies  used . . 

Total  paid  in  salaries  and  wages 

Paid  for  rent,  taxes  and  insurance 

Miscellaneous  disbursements,  1916 

Male  employes 

Female  employes 

Total  employes 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation .... 

Total  capital  invested 

Capital  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings 
Value  of  machinery,  fixtures,  tools,  etc. . . 


6 

$659 , 229 
$348,451 
$183,704 
$4,796 
$52,346 
377 
70 
447 
291 
$302 , 298 
$91,868 
$52 , 099 


SALARIES,  MANAGEMENT  AND  CLERICAL  FORCE,  1916. 


Position. 

Males. 

Average 

monthly 

salary. 

Females. 

Average 

monthly 

salary. 

Number  of  managers  or  superintendents 

5 

6 
8 
8 
2 
1 
1 

$106 

139 

82 

118 

75 

40 

65 

Number  of  presidents,  vice-presidents,  secretaries, .... 

treasurers,  and  other  officers  on  a regular  salary 
Number  of  foremen 

Number  of  salesmen,  buyers 

Number  of  bookkeepers 

Number  of  clerks 

Number  of  stenographers 

Totals 

2 

$42 

31 

2 

WAGE  EARNERS,  MALE  AND  FEMALE,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  WEEKLY 

WAGES,  1916. 


Earnings  per  week  of  wage  earners. 

Males 
16  years 
and  over, 
number. 

Females 
16  year 
and  over, 
number. 

Total. 

Under  $5.00  a week 

5 

8 

13 

$5,  but  under  $7 

43 

30 

73 

$7,  but  under  $9 

135 

27 

162 

$9,  but  under  $10 

90 

5 

95 

$10,  but  under  $12 

50 

50 

$12,  but  under  $15 

15 

15 

$15,  but  under  $20 

7 

7 

Totals 

345 

70 

415 

MISSOURI  AS  A MANUFACTURING  STATE;  ITS  RANK  AMONG  ALL  COMMON- 
WEALTHS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Missouri  ranks  eleventh  as  a manufacturing  state  among  all  states  of  the  United  States, 
a high  position  considering  that  many  eastern  states  which  it  excels  in  this  respect  were  manu- 
facturing commonwealth  when  this  state  was  still  a portion  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
Among  the  commodities  for  the  manufacturing  of  which  Missouri  holds  high  rank,  and  which 
have  in  past  years,  brought  the  state  industrial  fame,  glory  and  prosperity,  are: 

Packing  house  products;  boots  and  shoes;  foundry  and  machine  shop  products;  drugs, 
patent  medicine,  chemicals  and  compounds,  baking  powders  and  yeast;  baskets  and  rattan 
or  willow  wares;  men’s  clothing,  and  women’s  clothing  and  furnishings;  leather  goods;  wooden 
and  paper  boxes;  brass  and  bronze  and  copper  products;  bread  and  other  bakery  products; 
brick  and  other  clay  products;  brooms  and  brushes;  canned  fruits  and  vegetables;  carriages 
and  wagons;  railroad  car  building  and  repairing;  charcoal;  coffins  and  burial  caskets;  candies 
and  confections;  cooperage;  cotton  seed  oil;  novelties  and  stationery  supplies;  powder  and 
other  explosives;  flavoring  extracts  and  syrups;  flour  and  other  cereal  products;  miscellaneous 
food  preparations;  furniture  and  miscellaneous  household  furnishings;  illumination  and 
heating  gas;  electricity  for  power  and  lighting;  hats  and  caps;  artificial  ice;  labels  and  tags; 
lime  and  cement;  malt  liquors;  lithographic  products;  lumber  and  timber  and  planing  mill 
products;  marble  and  stone  products;  soda  water  and  other  carbonated  soft  drinks;  mineral 
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and  earth  products;  glass  and  glass  products;  models  and  patterns;  mucilage  and  paste; 
optical  goods  and  surgical  instruments  and  supplies;  paints  and  varnishes;  paving  material; 
perfumery  and  cosmetics;  refined  petroleum  and  by-products;  pickles  and  preserves  and 
sauces;  corncob  and  wooden  pipes;  plumber’s  supplies;  dressed  poultry;  printing  and  publish- 
ing newspapers  and  books  and  job  work;  refrigerators;  bank  and  office  and  store  and  other 
fixtures;  rubber  goods;  saddlery  and  harness;  signs  and  advertising  novelties;  spelter,  com- 
mercial lead  and  pig  iron;  soap;  sporting  and  athletic  goods;  statuary  and  art  goods;  steam 
fittings  and  steam  and  hot  water  apparatus;  electrotyping  and  stereotyping  products;  stoves, 
ranges,  furnaces  and  heating  apparatus;  structural  iron;  tin  and  galvanized  iron  ware;  chew- 
ing and  smoking  tobacco  and  snuff;  cigars  and  cigarettes;  cutlery  and  tools;  trunks  and  valises; 
vinegar  and  cider;  washing  machines  and  clothes  wringers;  window  and  door  screens  and 
weather  strips;  wire  goods  and  steel  ropes  and  cables;  turned  and  carved  wood;  and  wooden 
ware. 

The  compilation  which  follows  gives  the  rank  of  Missouri  among  all  states  in  specified 
industries,  and  the  number  of  establishments  considered,  1916,  for  the  classified  industries. 


RANK  OF  MISSOURI,  SPECIFIED  INDUSTRIES,  1916. 


^Industry  exists  to  an  extent  in  Missouri,  but  output  originates  from  establishments 
which  particularize  in  some  other  fine.  The  output  often  is  merely  a by-product  of  some 
more  extensively  made  commodity. 


Industry. 


w 

n n 2, 

p 

p 

p*r 

0 

2 S-c 

III 

Ui 

p 

cd 

Industry. 

if  s, 

• CD 

• P 

• ST 

Aeroplanes  and  parts 

Agricultural  implements 

Aluminum  ware 

Ammunition,  explosives 

Artificial  flowers 

Artificial  limbs 

Artificial  stone  products 

Artists’  materials 

Asbestos  products 

Automobile  bodies  and  parts 

Automobile  repairing 

Automobiles 

Awnings,  tents  and  sails 

Babbitt  metal  and  solder 

Bags,  other  than  paper 

Bags,  paper,  not  including  bags  made  in  paper 

mills 

Baking  powder  and  yeast 

Baskets  and  rattan  and  willow  ware 

Bells 

Belting  and  hose,  rubber 

Belting  and  hose,  woven 

Belting,  leather 

Billiard  tables  and  materials 

Blacking,  stains  and  dressing 

Bluing 

Bone,  carbon  and  lamp  black 

Bookbinding  and  blank  book  making 

Boot  and  shoe  cut  stock,  exclusive  of  that  pro- 
duced in  boot  and  shoe  factories 

Boot  and  shoe  findings,  exclusive  of  those  pro- 
duced in  boot  and  shoe  factories 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boots  and  shoes,  rubber 

Boxes,  cigar 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 

Boxes,  wooden  packing 

Brass,  bronze  and  copper  products 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brick  and  tile,  terra  cotta  and  fire  clay  prod- 
ucts  

Brooms 

Brushes 

Butter 

Butter,  reworking 

Buttons 

Candles 

Canning  and  preserving,  fish 

Canning  and  preserving,  fruit  and  vegetables . 

Canning  and  preserving,  oysters 

Card  cutting  and  designing 

Cardboard,  not  made  in  paper  mills 

Carpets  and  rugs,  other  than  rag 

Carpets,  rag 


1 

18 


4 . 
3 . 
12 
96 


1 

20 
19  . 
5 
21 

3 . 
5 . 

4 . 

4 

5 

2 . 


5 

2 . 
14 
5 . 


35 

3 . 

2 . 
49 


4 

32 

25 

18 

1,043 

90 

49 

10 

54 

1 

9 


142  . 


10  . 


2 

14 


10 

’ 9 

3 


' 4 
14 


5 


"3 


10 

9 

12 

10 

8 

5 

6 

13 

14 

"8 


Carriage  and  wagon  materials 

Carriage  and  sleds,  children’s 

Carriages,  wagons  and  repairs 

Cars  and  general  shop  construction  and  repairs 

by  electric  railroad  companies 

Cars  and  general  shop  construction  and  repairs 

by  steam  railroad  companies 

Cars,  electric  railroad,  not  including  operations 

of  railroad  companies 

Cars,  steam  railroad,  not  including  operations 

of  railroad  companies 

Cash  registers  and  calculating  machines 

Cement 

Charcoal,  not  including  production  in  the 
lumber  and  wood  distillation  industries. 

Cheese 

Chemicals. 

China  decorating,  not  including  that  done  in 

potteries 

Chocolate  and  cocoa  products,  not  including 

confectionery 

Cleaning  and  polishing  preparations 

Clocks 

Cloth,  sponging  and  refinishing 

Clothing,  horse 

Clothing,  men’s 

Clothing,  men’s,  buttonholes 

Clothing,  women’s 

Coffee  and  spices,  roasting  and  grinding 

Coffins,  burial  cases  and  undertaker’s  goods . . 

Coke,  not  including  gas-house  coke 

Collars  and  cuffs,  men’s 

Combs  and  hairpins,  not  made  from  metal  or 

rubber 

Condensed  milk  and  milk  products,  other  than 

butter  and  cheese 

Confectionery 

Confectionery,  ice  cream 

Cooperage 

Copper,  tin  and  sheet  iron  work 

Cordage  and  twine 

Cordials  and  flavoring  syrup 

Cork,  cutting 

Corsets 

Cotton  goods 

Cotton  lace 

Cotton  small  wares 

Crucibles 

Cutlery  and  edge  tools 

Dairymen’s,  poultrymen’s  and  apiarists’  sup- 
plies   

Dental  goods 

Drug  grinding 

Druggists’  preparations 


26 

197  ’ 
8 

39 

2 . 

9 . 
3 . 
5 . 

7 

1 . 
22 

1 . 


71 

2 

74 

37 

8 


1 

100 

54 

36 

180 

2 

3 


1 

2 

1 


2 

5 

7 

22 


7 

'7 

7 

13 


1 


"l 


7 

8 
4 
8 


6 

7 

10 

7 


12 

6 


7 
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RANK  OF  MISSOURI,  SPECIFIED  INDUSTRIES,  1916—  Continued. 


Industry. 


Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles,  exclusive  of  that 

done  in  textile  mills 

Dyestuffs  and  extracts 

Electrical  machinery,  apparatus  and  supplies . 

Electroplating 

Emery  and  other  abrasive  wheels 

Enameling 

Engines,  steam,  gas  and  water 

Engravers’  materials 

Engraving  and  diesinking 

Engraving,  steel  and  copper  plate,  including 

plate  printing 

Engraving,  wood 

Envelopes 

Fancy  articles,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Feathers  and  plumes 

Felt  goods 

Fertilizers 

Files 

Firearms 

Fire  extinguishers,  chemical 

Fireworks 

Flags  and  banners 

Flavoring  xtracts 

Flax  and  hemp,  dressed 

Flourmill  and  gristmill  products 

Food  preparations,  not  elsewhere  specified . . . 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Foundry  supplies 

Fuel,  manufactured 

Fur  goods 

Furnishing  goods,  men’s 

Furniture 

Furs,  dressed 

Galvanizing 

Gas  and  electric  fixtures. . . 

Gas,  illuminating  and  heating 

Gas  machines  and  gas  and  water  meters 

Glass 

Glass,  cutting,  staining  and  ornamenting .... 

Gloves  and  mittens,  leather 

Glucose  and  starch 

Glue,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Gold  nd  silver,  leaf  and  foil 

Gold  and  silver,  reducing  and  refining,  not 

from  the  ore 

Graphite,  ground  and  refined 

Grease  and  tallow,  not  including  lubricating 

greases 

Grindstones 

Haircloth 

Hair  work 

Hammocks 

Hand  stamps 

Hardware 

Hardware,  saddlery 

Hat  and  cap  materials 

Hats  and  caps,  other  than  felt,  straw  and  wool 

Hats,  fur-felt 

Hats,  straw 

Hats,  wool-felt 

Hones  and  whetstones 

Horseshoes,  not  made  in  steel  works  or  roller 

mills 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

House  furnishing  goods,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Ice,  manufactured 

Ink,  printing 

Ink,  writing 

Instruments,  professional  and  scientific 

Iron  and  steel,  blast  furnaces 

Iron  and  steel,  steel  works  and  rolling  mills . . 
Iron  and  steel,  bolts,  nuts,  washers  and  rivets, 
not  made  in  steel  works  or  rolling  mills . . . 

Iron  and  steel,  cast-iron  pipe 

Iron  and  steel,  doors  and  shutters 

Iron  and  steel  forgings,  not  made  in  steel  works 
or  rolling  mills 


2 


19 

13 

2 

6 


13 

8 

7 


2 


5 


4 

2 

1 

12 


641 

54 

261 

1 

2 

7 


91 

1 

1 

9 

35 

6 

7 

18 

2 

1 


1 


3 


11 

8 

2 

1 

13 

6 

5 


9 

117 

1 

4 

4 
1 
3 

1 

5 


CO 

P 


9 

11 

13 

li 

7 

4 

7 


4 


7 

11 

13 


11 

7 

10 


9 

8 

9 

8 

9 


6 

10 


7 

6 

6 


7 

7 


12 


Industry. 


Iron  and  steel,  nails  and  spikes,  cut  and 
wrought,  including  wire  nails  not  made  in 

steel  works  or  rolling  mills 

Iron  and  steel,  wrought  pipe 

Ivory,  shell  and  bone  work,  not  including 

combs  and  hairpins 

Japanning 

Jewelry.  

Jewelry  and  instrument  cases 

Jute  goods 

Labels  and  tags 

Lamps  and  reflectors 

Lapidary  work 

Lard,  not  made  in  slaughtering  and  meat- 
packing establishments 

Lasts,  shoe 

Lead,  bar,  pipe  and  sheet 

Leather  goods,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished 

Lime 

Linen  goods 

Liquors,  distilled 

Liquors,  malt 

Liquors,  vinous 

Lithographing 

Locomotives,  not  made  by  railroad  companies 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames 

Lubricating  greases 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products  not  including 
planing  mills  connected  with  saw  mils. . . 

Malt 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Matches 

Mats  and  matting,  from  cocoa  fiber  and  grass . 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds 

Millinery  and  lace  goods 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Minerals  and  earths,  ground 

Mirrors,  framed  and  unframed 

Models  and  patterns,  not  including  paper  pat- 
terns  

Motorcycles,  bicycles  and  parts 

Mucilage  and  paste 

Musical  instruments  and  materials,  not  speci- 
fied  

Musical  instruments,  organs 

Musical  instruments,  pianos 

Musical  instruments,  piano  and  organ  materials 

Needles,  pins  and  hooks  and  eyes 

Nets  and  seines 

Oakum 

Oil,  cottonseed  and  cakd*. 


2 

28 

2 

2 

8 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

10 

19 


11 

32 

6 

12 


11 


796 

122 

1 

175 


33 

33 

195 

9 

6 

23 

6 


5 

2 

2 


1 

5 


un,  essem/iai 

Oil,  linseed 

Oil,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Oilcloth  and  linoleum,  floor 

Oilcloth,  enameled 

Oleomargarine 

Optical  goods 

Paints 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Paper  goods,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Paper  patterns 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Paving  materials 

Peanuts,  grading,  roasting,  cleaning  and 
shelling 


4 

1 


3 

4 
27 


5 


168 

25 

4 


10 

1 

12 

6 


9 


12 

2 

24 


i3 


12 

6 

13 

9 

13 

10 

4 


8 


4 

7 


3 

12 


Pencils,  lead 

Pens,  fountain  and  stylographic 

Pens,  gold 

Pens,  steel 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics 

Petroleum,  refining 

Phonographs  and  graphophones . . . : 

Photo-engraving,  not  done  in  printing  estab- 
lishments   

Photographic  apparatus 


1 .... 


22  7 

1 . . . . 


17  8 

4 .... 
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RANK  OF  MISSOURI,  SPECIFIED  INDUSTRIES,  1916 — Continued. 


Industry. 

Number  of 
establishments 
considered  . . . 

Rank  of  state . 

Industry.  « 

Number  of 
establishments 
considered 

Rank  of  state . 

Photographic  materials 

5 

2 

Steam  fittings  and  steam  and  hot  water 

11 

12 

heating  apparatus 

7 

9 

7 

2 

Steam  packing 

3 

Stencils  and  brands 

3 

Plumbers’  supplies,  not  elsewhere  specified 

7 

11 

Stereotyping  and  electrotyping 

7 

' "7 

* 

Stoves  and  hot  air  furnaces 

15 

4 

Pottery 

3 

Stoves,  gas  and  oil 

2 

Poultry,  killing  and  dressing 

10 

3 

Structural  ironwork,  not  made  in  steel  works 

435 

6 

or  rolling  mills 

38 

11 

7 

6 

Sugar,  beet 

Sugar,  cane 

851 

7 

Sugar,  refining 

3 

Sulphuric,  nitric  and  mixed  acids 

* 

Surgical  appliances  

5 

8 

Suspenders,  garters  and  elastic  woven  goods . . 

2 

3 

Theatrical  scenery 

2 

Tin  foil 

1 

9 

8 

Tin  plate,  terneplate 

6 

6 

Tinware,  not  elsewhere  specified 

10 

7 

Tobacco,  chewing  and  smoking,  and  snuff .... 

15 

2 

Roofing  materials 

4 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

416 

4 

Rubber  goods,  not  elsewhere  specified 

6 

12 

Tools,  not  elsewhere  specified 

19 

11 

Rules,  ivory  and  wood 

1 

Toys  and  games 

3 

Saddlery  and  harness 

107 

2 

Trunks  and  valises 

21 

7 

Safes  and  vaults  

1 

Turpentine  and  rosin 

Salt 

Type  founding 

2 

Sand  and  emory  paper  and  cloth 

Typewriters  and  supplies 

Sand — lime,  brick 

Umbrellas  and  canes 

3 

Sausage,  not  made  in  slaughtering  and  meat 

Upholstering  materials,  not  elsewhere  specified 

2 

packing  establishments 

9 

13 

Varnishes 

7 

' 8 

Saws 

2 

Vault  lights  and  ventilators 

1 

Scales  and  balances 

2 

Vinegar  and  cider 

16 

’ 8 

Screws,  machine 

2 

Wall  paper,  not  made  in  paper  mills 

Screws,  wood 

Wall  plaster 

1 

Sewing  machine  cases 

Washing  machines  and  clothes  ringers 

8 

5 

Sewing  machines  and  attachments 

2 

Waste 

Shipbuilding,  iron  and  steel : 

Watch  and  clock  materials 

Shipbuilding,  wooden,  including  boat  building 

3 

Watch  cases 

1 

Shirts 

19 

5 

Watches 

Show  cases 

8 

5 

Wheelbarrows 

* 

Signs  and  advertising  novelties 

21 

7 

Whips 

1 

Silk  goods,  including  throwsters 

Windmills 

Silversmithing  and  silverware 

* 

Window  and  door  screens  and  weather  strips. . 

13 

7 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing 

31 

"5 

Window  shades  and  fixtures 

4 

Smelting  and  refining,  copper 

Wire 

Smelting  and  refining,  lead 

3 

Wirework,  including  wire  rope  and  cable,  not 

Smelting  and  refining,  zinc 

1 

elsewhere  specified 

21 

5 

Smelting  and  refining,  not  from  the  ore 

1 

Wood  carpet 

Soap 

”5 

Wood  distillation,  not  including  turpentine 

Soda  water  apparatus 

2 

and  rosin 

* 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods 

5 

5 

Wood  preserving 

2 

Springs,  steel, car  and  carriage,  not  made  in  steel 

Wood,  turned  and  carved 

23 

15 

works  or  rolling  mills 

2 

Wooden  goods,  not  else  here  specified 

3 

Stamped  and  enameled  ware,  not  elsewhere 

Wool  pulling 

1 

specified 

5 

9 

Wool  scouring 

1 

Stationery  goods,  not  elsewhere  specified 

2 

Wool  shoddy 

Stationery  and  art  goods 

8 

5 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

2 

.... 

MANUFACTURING  OF  MISSOURI  BY  DECADES,  1850  to  1910. 

The  last  Federal  manufacturing  census  of  Missouri  and  all  other  states  was  taken  in 
1915  and  covers  the  year  1914.  Under  a Federal  census  regulation  which  went  into  effect 
in  1905  when  the  1904  census  was  taken,  no  establishments  turning  out  purely  hand  made 
goods,  save  cigars,  were  then  and  are  now  considered.  Attention  is  called  to  this  fact  here 
to  account  for  the  supposed  discrepency  in  the  number  of  establishments  considered  in  the 
manufacturing  census  for  the  various  decades  included  in  the  comparative  compilation  which 
follows. 

For  1914,  Federal  census  of  1915,  8,386  establishments  manufactured  commodities 
to  the  value  of  $637,952,000,  it  taking  materials  and  supplies  worth  $388,715,000,  and  wages 
and  salaries  totaling  $126,195,000  to  accomplish  this  task.  The  value  added  by  the  manu- 
facturing process  was  $249,237,000. 

The  1910  Federal  census  placed  Missouri’s  manufacturing,  1909,  at  $569,908,000  for 
8,368  establishments,  as  compared  with  $439,549,000  for  6,464  establishments,  1904. 

For  the  1900  census  the  Federal  authorities  have  two  sets  of  figures  for  every  state. 
The  one  for  Missouri  used  in  the  compilation  which  follows  covers  6,853  establishments 
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and  was  revised  in  1905  so  that  the  compilation  could  be  used  for  comparative  purposes  with 
the  results  of  the  census  of  that  year,  conducted  under  the  regulation  eliminating  many  of 
the  smaller  establishments. 

Even  accepting  the  larger  Federal  census  returns,  old  system,  for  1900,  which  includes 
the  output  of  18,754  establishments  instead  of  6,853,  the  gain  in  value  of  production,  1904 
over  1899,  was  $54,056,173. 

Since  the  1915  Federal  enumeration  Missouri  has  forged  ahead  wonderfully  as  a manu- 
facturing commonwealth  with  gains  so  large  that  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  other  common- 
wealths which  ranked  higher  in  total  value  of  manufactured  products  in  1914  were  excelled  in 
1917. 

The  first  Federal  Government  census  was  taken  in  1850,  and  all  manufacturing  Mis- 
souri, that  year,  the  returns  indicated,  was  worth  only  $24,324,418.  For  1914  the  manu- 
facturing of  Kansas  City  alone  was  over  twice  that  total,  and  that  of  the  state  nearly 
twenty-four  times  greater. 

The  following  comparative  compilation  gives,  in  figures,  the  stride  Missouri  has  made 
as  a manufacturing  commonwealth,  1850  to  1910,  a period  of  sixty  years.  In  studying 
recent  census  figures  it  must  not  be  forgotton  that  two-thirds  of  the  class  of  small  establish- 
ments included  in  the  1900  returns  were  eliminated  for  the  1910  returns,  as  has  been  already 
explained.  (For  table  referred  to  see  page  417.) 


MANUFACTURING,  THIRTEEN  MISSOURI  CITIES,  1916,  1915  AND 
1914;  TOTAL  WORTH  OF  PRODUCTION  BY  YEARS;  NUMBER 
OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  CONSIDERED  EACH  YEAR. 


CITY 

Year. 

Number  of 
establishments 
considered. 

Total  value 
of  goods 
manufactured. 

St.  Louis 

1916 

3,148 

$511,277,918 

“ “ 

1915 

3,057 

379,806,440 

“ “ . . 

1914 

3,042 

365,198,522 

Kansas  City 

1916 

1,218 

$91,563,126 

1915 

1,201 

64,215,636 

4 1 4 4 

1914 

1,169 

61,745,804 

St.  Joseph* 

1916 

261 

$24,315,259* 

1915 

306 

17,981,058 

“ “ ... 

1914 

311 

17,289,479 

Jefferson  City 

1916 

61 

$11,321,688 

1915 

59 

8,410,397 

4 4 4 4 

1914 

57 

8,192,050 

Hannibal 

1916 

89 

$8,943,609 

“ 

1915 

84 

6,547,252 

“ .... 

1914 

81 

6,295,435 

Springfield 

1916 

136 

$8,893,961 

“ 

1915 

129 

6,535,502 

44  

1914 

127 

6,273,463 

Joplin 

1916 

133 

$8,438,503 

1915 

127 

6,268,602 

44  

1914 

123 

6,027, 502 

St.  Charles 

1916 

27 

$7,192,967 

4 4 4 4 

1915 

25 

5,370,983 

“ “ 

1914 

23 

5,059,641 

Cape  Girardeau 

1916 

57 

$5,514,495 

1915 

54 

4,096,482 

“ “ 

1914 

51 

3,938,925 

Moberly 

1916 

41 

$5 , 869 , 647 

1915 

39 

3,415,753 

44  

1914 

37 

3,177,512 

Sedalia 

1916 

87 

$3,993,322 

“ 

1915 

81 

3,234,982 

“ ... 

1914 

78 

3,130,151 

Columbia 

1916 

32 

$1,879,583 

“ 

1915 

30 

1,320,490 

44 

1914 

27 

1,286,208 

Webb  City 

1916 

37 

$1,112,682 

4 4 4 4 

1915 

34 

755,134 



1914 

26 

715,408 

♦Hugh  packing  houses  of  “South  St.  Joseph”  not  considered. 


COMPARATIVE  TABLE,  MISSOURI  MANUFACTURING,  BY  DECADES,  1850  TO  1910. 
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STATISTICAL  INFORMATION,  ST-  LOUIS,  1917. 


Area,  square  miles 61.37 

Population  (estimated) 820,000 

Real  estate  and  personal,  as- 
sessed value,  1917 $618,491,050 

Bonded  debt $23,443,000 

Building  permits  during  1917, 

7,010 ; cost $12 , 532 , 332 

River  frbnt,  miles 19 

Public  parks  and  squares, 

number  66;  acres 3 , 158 

Paved  streets,  miles,  .Janu- 
ary 1,  1918 689.94 

Paved  alleys,  miles,  January 

1,  1918 250.80 

Public  sewers,  miles,  Janu- 
ary, 1918,  871;  cost.  . . . $20,534,194 

Conduits  for  underground 

wires,  miles,  Jan.  1,  1918  340 

Water  supply,  capacity  gal-  ^ 

Ions  per  day 160,000,000 

Water  supply,  average  daily 

consumption,  1917,  gals.  101,700,000 

Receipts  for  water  licenses . . $2,614,213 

Public  schools,  1916-1917 : 

Number 124 

Teachers 2,538 

Day  scholars 103,512 

Evening  scholars 14,423 

Cost,  1916-1917 $4,959,620 

Union  station,  32  tracks, 

covers  acres 11 

Railroad  lines  terminating 

in  St.  Louis 26 

Street  railroads,  miles  single 
track,  city,  346;  county, 

112 458 

Passengers  carried 403 , 300 , 696 

Municipal  revenue,  year 

ending  April  9,  1917..  . . $12,984,520 

Death  rate  per  thousand, 

1917,  basis  820,000  pop- 
ulation  14.17 

Postoffice,  cash  receipts. ...  $6 , 049 , 308 . 73 

Postoffice,  pounds  of  mail 

handled 96,585,366 

Tonnage,  total  tons  received.  44,325,785 

Tonnage,  total  tons  shipped . 31, 952 , 254 

Bank  clearings $6,960, 900 , 000 

Banks  and  trust  companies. 

capital,  surplus  and  profits  $74 , 744 , 744 

Tobacco  manufactured  1916, 

pounds 73,346,330 

Receipts  of  wheat,  bushels.  . 30,359,894 

Flour  manufactured,  barrels . 1 , 619 , 256 

Public  elevators,  10;  capacity 

bushels 4 , 750 , 000 

Private  elevators,  32;  capac- 
ity bushels 4,776,500 

Lead  received,  pigs 4 , 893 , 524 

Zinc  and  spelter  received, 

slabs 1,146,180 

U.  S.  Internal  revenue  col- 
lection  $17,878,018 

Cattle  received,  number.  . . . 1,, 436, 464 

Hogs  received,  number 3,362,041 


Sheep  received,  number 561 ,741 

Horses  and  mules  received, 

number 291,445 

Cotton  receipts,  bales 1 , 041 , 924 

Coal  (all  kinds)  received, 

tons 11,853,472 

Wool  receipts,  pounds 9,422,600 

Hides  receipts,  pounds 80 , 725 , 800 

Dry  goods,  silks,  no- 


tiuno,  Ctb OCM.CS 

Millinery “ 14,200,000 

Vehicles,  implements 

and  automobiles..  “ 35,000,000 

Plumbers’  and  steam- 

fitters’  supplies.  ...  “ 10,000,000 

Groceries  and  kindred 

lines “ 130,000,000 

Boots  and  shoes “ 112,000,000 

Tobacco  and  cigars  ....  “ 100,000,000 

Hardware,  shelf  and 

heavy “ 84,000,000 

Wooden  ware “ 32,250,000 

Lumber “ 60,000,000 

Candies “ 9 , 000 , 000 

Clothing,  men’s  and 

women’s “ 26,500,000 

Furniture  and  kindred 

lines “ 25,000,000 

Stoves,  ranges  and  fur- 
naces  “ 16,200,000 

Electric  industries “ 35 , 000 , 000 

Paints,  paint  oils  and 

white  lead “ 21,000,000 

Saddlery  and  harness. . . “ 6 , 000 , 000 

Hats,  caps  and  gloves. . “ 7,875,000 

Drugs  and  kindred  lines, 
including  proprie- 
tary goods,  druggist 
sundries  and  chemi- 
cals  “ 30,000,000 

Glass,  plate  and  win- 
dow, ornamental. . . “ 9,200,000 

Clay  products “ 5 , 000 , 000 

Furs “ 25,000,000 

Railway  supplies “ 25,200,000 

Trunks  and  bags,  etc..  . “ 7,200,000 

Steel  castings  and  foun- 
dry and  machine 

shop  products “ 63 , 000 , 000 

Carpets  and  kindred 

lines “ 10,000,000 

Railroad  and  street  cars 

manufactured , value  “ 30 , 000 , 000 

Paper,  stationery  and 

envelopes “ 16,500,000 

Dry  plates “ 3,525,000 

Queensware  and  glass- 
ware   “ 3 , 000 , 000 

Bakery  products “ 12,500,000 

Tin,  enameled  and  gal- 
vanized ware “ 34 , 000 , f 00 

Soap  and  candles “ 26,000,000 

Beer  manufactured,  2,- 

955,072  barrels.  ..  . “ 29,500,000 


BUSINESS  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  1917. 

( Reviewed  by  Eugene  Smith,  Secretary  St.  Louis  Merchants  Exchange.) 

The  year  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Seventeen  was  the  most  phenomenal  in  every  respect 
in  the  commercial  annals  of  St.  Louis,  as  owing  to  the  remarkable  tension  brought  about 
by  our  entry  into  the  war,  all  conditions  were  abnormal,  and  our  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants were  confronted  with  many  new  and  perplexing  problems. 

In  addition  to  the  difficulty  in  securing  raw  materials  and  the  scarcity  of  labor,  there 
were  times  when  the  coal  situation  was  acute,  and  labor  disturbances  were  serious.  Prices 
of  all  kinds  of  materials  and  supplies  soared  to  unheard  of  levels,  and  the  Government’s 
demand  for  money  was  so  urgent  that  the  financing  of  public  works  and  private  enterprises 
was  made  unusually  difficult.  This  with  the  high  prices  merchants  and  manufacturers 
were  compelled  to  charge  for  their  goods;  in  normal  years  would  have  made  sales  difficult, 
but  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  St.  Louis  merchants  and  the  remarkable  prosperity  in  all 
parts  of  her  trade  territory,  enabled  distributors  and  manufacturers  in  practically,  every 
line  to  break  all  previous  records  in  the  volume  of  business  done. 
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Government  contracts,  and  large  orders  from  “Our  Associates  in  the  War”  were  re- 
sponsible for  some  of  these  remarkable  gains,  but  good  crops,  and  the  foresight  shown  by  local 
business  men  were  the  chief  causes  of  our  prosperity. 

St.  Louis’  pre-eminent  location  as  a manufacturing  and  distributing  center  also  had 
much  to  do  with  her  success  as  traffic  conditions  were  less  acute  here  than  at  any  other  big 
city  in  the  country. 

The  total  volume  of  freight  handled  by  the  twenty  odd  railroads  and  by  the  river  the 
past  year  was  a record  breaker,  aggregating  76,278,039  tons  as  compared  with  65,975,270 
tons  the  previous  year,  and  52,937,116  tons  in  1915.  Of  the  total  movement  the  freight 
received  amounted  to  44,325,785  tons  and  the  shipments  31,952,254  tons  as  contrasted  with 
38,074,583  tons  and  27,900,187  tons  respectfully  in  1916.  The  amount  of  coal  reported 
received  at  St.  Louis  and  the  St.  Louis  industrial  district  was  11,853,472  tons  as  compared 
with  9,683,806  tons  in  1916  and  7,972,055  tons  in  1915. 

The  business  of  the  banks  and  trust  companies  for  the  year  was  very  satisfactory.  Bank 
clearings  for  the  twelve  months  amounted  to  $6,960,900,000  as  compared  with  $5,370,977,392 
in  1916,  a gain  of  over  29  per  cent.  The  deposits  of  all  banks  and  trust  companies,  as  shown 
by  the  .bank  statement  of  December  31st,  1917,  aggregated  $399,811,323  as  compared  with 
$384,151,642  the  year  prior.  The  capital  stock  of  the  St.  Louis  institutions  is  $39,450,000 
as  against  $39,250,000  in  1916. 

GRAIN  RECEIPTS,  ST.  LOUIS,  1917. 

Receipts  of  the  five  principal  grains  for  the  year  were  again  6f  good  volume,  totalling 
85,639,337  bushels  as  against  80,699,146  bushels  a year  ago  and  75,529,077  bushels  in  1915. 
The  shipments  amounted  to  65,821,200  bushels  as  compared  with  55,613,321  bushels  in  1916 
and  52,284,360  bushels  in  1915.  Of  the  total  receipts  30,359,894  bushels  were  wheat,  22,- 
249,732  bushels  corn  and  30,842,635  bushels  oats.  The  shipments  wers:  Wheat  25,060,400 
bushels,  corn  13,425,400  bushels  and  oats  26,809,800  bushels.  Exports  of  wheat  for  the  year 
2,976,476  bushels,  corn  1,726,116  bushels  and  oats  2,270,333  bushels,  as  compared  with 
3,136,972  bushels  of  wheat,  1,426,461  bushels  of  corn  and  44,331  bushels  of  oats  in  1916. 

The  output  of  the  local  mills  the  past  year  was  slightly  below  that  of  the  previous  twelve 
months,  owing  to  the  restrictions  placed  on  manufacturers  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  output  totalled  1,678,463  barrels  as  compared  with  1,750,686  barrels  in  1916, 
and  1,619,256  barrels  in  1915.  Mills  owned,  or  their  output  controlled,  by  St.  Louis  interests, 
members  of  the  Merchants’  Exchange,  produced  2,258,409  barrels  for  the  past  twelve  months 
as  against  2,659,866  barrels  in  1916.  Exports  for  the  year  aggregated  696,648  barrels  as 
compared  with  910,924  barrels  in  1916. 

Dry  Goods. — On  account  of  its  Central  location  and  many  other  advangates,  St.  Louis 
was  able  to  easily  maintain  its  pre-eminence  as  a dry  goods  market  in  1917  and  all  records 
were  broken  as  to  the  volume  of  business  transacted,  and  the  total  sales  of  dry  goods  and 
kindred  lines  for  the  year  were  fully  twenty-five  per  cent  larger  than  for  1916,  reaching  toe 
enormous  total  of  approximately  $150,000,000.  All  wholesalers  and  jobbers  agree  that 
collections  were  never  better,  and  many  country  merchants  state  that  accounts  which  had 
been  charged  on  to  profit  and  loss  were  paid  in  1917.  The  gain  in  the  volume  of  sales  was 
largely  the  result  of  increased  prices  for  all  kinds  of  goods.  There  were  practically  no  war 
orders  in  these  lines,  but  business  was  stimulated  and  prices  sharply  advanced  by  the  war. 
Local  wholesalers  and  jobbers  were  fortunate  in  anticipating  a heavy  increase  in  their  business, 
and  they  were  foresighted  enough  to  secure  large  stocks  of  goods  before  the  freight  congestion 
became  so  pronounced.  Business  was  well  distributed  throughout  the  year  and  its  central 
location  gave  St.  Louis  an  advantage  over  all  other  markets,  which  was  more  decided  than 
usual  this  year,  because  her  trade  territory  extends  in  all  directions  and  the  traffic  congestion 
was  less  acute  in  this  vicinity  than  that  of  any  other  market.  From  present  indications 
the  dry  goods  business  in  1918  again  promises  to  break  all  records. 

Millinery. — St.  Louis  easily  maintained  her  position  as  the  “largest  open  market  in 
the  world”  for  millinery  and  kindred  lines,  and  in  the  face  of  adverse  conditions  the  total 
volume  of  business  in  1917  was  from  10  to  15  per  cent  larger  than  in  1916.  This  advance, 
however,  was  due  amost  entirely  to  the  advanced  prices,  as  the  amount  of  goods  sold  was 
about  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year.  The  war  had  a decidedly  detrimental  effect  on  this 
business  as  it  seriously  interfered  with  the  importation  of  materials  ard  supplies,  and  brought 
about  a general  tendency  toward  plainness  in  trmming  and  effects  which  continued  through- 
out the  entire  year,  although  the  styles  are  now  becoming  more  elaborate.  All  St.  Louis 
wholesale  milinery  houses  reported  that  their  sales  were  limited  only  by  their  ability  to  deliver 
the  goods,  but  the  business  was  greatly  restricted  by  the  difficulty  in  getting  the  materials 
and  supplies.  For  this  reason  the  trade  territory  of  St.  Louis  houses  continued  about  the 
same  as  in  1916.  The  trimmed  hat  trade  of  St.  Louis  was  particularly  large,  and  practically 
every  house  in  St.  Louis  was  behind  with  its  orders  throughout  the  year.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  total  volume  of  business  for  the  year  in  these  lines  approximated  $14,000,000.  Although 
much  delay  was  caused  by  traffic  conditions,  St.  Louis  houses  suffered  less  from  this  cause 
than  those  in  other  markets,  as  local  houses  were  all  provided  with  large  stocks  of  goods  and 
the  congestion  here  was  less  pronounced  than  it  was  at  many  other  markets. 

Clothing. — St.  Louis  continues  to  occupy  an  important  position  as  a manufacturing 
and  jobbing  center  for  clothing,  and  her  business  in  these  lines  in  1917  was  the  largest  on 
record,  exceeding  that  of  1916  by  fully  12  per  cent.  Trade  territory  extends  over  the  entire 
United  States,  in  addition  to  Cuba,  the  West  Indies,  Hawaii  and  Alaska.  There  were  com- 
paratively few  war  orders  taken  by  St.  Louis  houses,  as  business  was  restricted  to  some  extent 
by  the  traffic  situation  and  embargoes  which  made  it  difficult  to  secure  materials  and  to  make 
deliveries.  Collections  were  unusually  good,  and  the  prospects  for  the  coming  year  are 
bright.  The  total  volume  of  both  men’s  and  women’s  approximated  upward  of  $26,500,000. 

Hats  and  Caps. — As  a distributing  point  for  hats  and  caps,  St.  Louis  ranks  as  one  of 
the  leading  markets  in  the  country,  although  comparatively  few  are  manufactured  in  this  city. 
Its  trade  territory  is  principally  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  extending  from  Illinois 
and  Missouri  to  the  Gulf  and  the  Atlantic  coast.  Considerable  Mexican,  Central  American, 
Cuban  and  West  Indian  trade  in  these  lines  also  comes  to  this  city.  While  no  war  orders 
were  received,  there  was  a steady  increase  in  the  volume  of  trade,  and  the  total  business  for 
the  year  was  fully  twenty-five  per  cent  larger  than  in  1916,  bringing  the  total  up  to  nearly 
$7,875,000.  Collections  were  better  than  the  normal,  with  fewer  losses  and  more  prompt 
payments.  The  outlook  for  the  coming  year  is  very  bright. 

Boots  and  Shoes. — St.  Louis  in  1917  easily  maintained  its  supremacy  as  a shoe  manu- 
facturing and  jobbing  point  and  its  business  in  these  lines  was  the  largest  on  record  exceeding 
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that  of  1916  by  over  30  per  cent,  and  reaching  the  enormous  total  of  over  $112,000,000.  As 
the  headquarters  of  the  largest  shoe  manufacturing  company  in  the  world  and  some  of  the  larg- 
est jobbing  houses  in  the  United  States,  its  trade  territory  extends  over  the  entire  country,  with 
the  exception  of  the  New  England  States,  and  in  addition  to  this  St.  Louis  shoe  companies  have 
a large  foreign  business.  It  is  the  largest  primary  shoe  market  in  the  country  and  its  business 
is  steadily  growing.  There  were  numerous  large  war  orders  pi  iced  in  St.  Louis,  but  this  business 
was  light  compared  with  the  total  volume  of  sales.  In  addition  to  the  St.  Louis  made  shoes 
this  city  is  the  distributing  point  for  many  large  factories  located  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Collections  were  unusually  good  and  prospects  are  very  bright  for  the  coming  year. 

Groceries. — Notwithstanding  the  drastic  restrictions  and  trade  regulations  by  the 
Government  the  conservation  movement  and  the  lack  of  tin  for  canning,  as  well  as  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  canning  and  preservation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  at  home,  the  gorcery 
trade  of  St.  Louis  for  the  year  showed  an  enormous  increase,  and  was  over  33  per  cent  larger 
than  in  1916.  This  increase  was  partly  the  result  of  the  heavy  advance  in  the  prices  of  all 
kinds  of  groceries  which  would  have  made  the  total  money  value  of  the  years  sales  much  larger 
than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  but  the  tonnage  also  was  larger.  Good  crops  in  practically 
all  parts  of  St.  Louis  territory  and  the  unusual  prosperity  of  the  merchants  in  this  section 
more  than  offset  the  Government  restrictions  and  business  showed  a steady  increase  through- 
out the  year.  Sales  were  limited  only  by  the  ability  of  the  wholesalers  to  get  the  goods  and 
while  the  traffic  congestion  caused  delays  in  shipping  they  did  not  prevent  an  increase  in  the 
volume  of  sales,  but  St.  Louis  was  more  fortunate  in  this  respect  than  most  any  other  large 
markets,  as  the  congestion  here  was  not  so  pronounced.  Collections  were  fair  but  were 
not  so  good  as  the  volume  of  business  would  have  justified.  The  outlook  for  the  coming 
year  is  bright  and  the  record  will  probably  be  broken  again. 

Bakery  Goods. — Owing  to  the  food  regulations  and  other  unusual  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  war,  St.  Louis  bakery  trade  experienced  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  peculiar 
years  in  its  history.  There  were  so  many  fluctuations  that  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  volume 
of  business  is  almost  impossible,  but  notwithstanding  the  many  restrictions  and  drawbacks 
the  total  for  1917  was  fully  equal  to  that  of  1916  in  money  value,  although  the  weight  of 
goods  turned  out  probably  was  smaller.  This  enabled  St.  Louis  to  maintain  her  position 
as  one  of  the  foremost  centers  of  the  country  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  all  kinds  of  bakery 
goods,  and  the  range  of  territory  over  which  these  goods  were  distributed  was  larger  than  that 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  tendency  for  a number  of  years  has  been  toward  the  gradual  elimi- 
nation of  home  baking,  and  an  increased  use  of  bakery  goods,  but  in  1917,  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  labor  and  the  advanced  prices  of  flour  and  all  other  materials,  bakers  were  com- 
pelled to  decrease  the  size  of  their  loaves,  and  many  housewives  who  had  been  buying 
bakers’  bread  began  baking  at  home,  and  this  movement  was  increased  when  the  fear 
of  a flour  shortage  caused  many  women  to  lay  in  large  stocks  of  flour  for  home  baking,  making 
a heavy  reduction  in  the  demand  for  bakery  goods.  Restriction  requiring  the  purchase  of 
substitutes  for  flour  drove  many  of  these  women  back  to  the  bakeries  for  their  bread  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  although  many  kinds  of  products  had  been  discontinued,  the  total  output 
of  St.  Louis  bakeries  was  unusually  large,  and  this  with  the  higher  prices  made  the  total 
to  output  for  the  year  reach  the  record  breaking  figures  of  $12,500,000.  As  the  bakers  refused 
accept  the  return  of  stile  bre  id  a larger  amou  t of  this  was  profit  than  usual  in  spite  of  the 
restrictions  and  the  handicaps  in  the  trade.  Collections  were  fairly  good,  and  the  outlook 
for  the  present  year  continues  to  be  good  although  the  prices  of  the  substitutes  which  bakers 
are  compelled  to  use  are  higher  than  the  price  of  wheat  flour. 

Carpets,  Rugs  and  Linoleums. — St.  Louis  carpet  and  linoleum  houses  report  that 
their  business  was  seriously  handicapped  in  1917  by  the  difficulty  in  securing  goods,  as  manu- 
facturers were  subjected  to  so  many  restrictions  that  they  found  it  difficult  to  secure  raw 
materials  and  their  production  was  curtailed.  There  was  a good  demand,  however,  from  all 
states  from  Indiana  to  Colorado,  and  from  Nebraska  to  Texas,  and  sales  in  every  state  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  the  exception  of  the  New  England  States.  Prices  were  so 
much  higher,  that  while  the  amount  of  goods  sold  was  somewhat  less  than  in  1916,  the  total 
volume  of  business  showed  an  increase  of  between  ten  and  twenty  per  cent.  Sales  were  limited 
only  by  the  ability  of  jobbers  to  secure  the  goods,  and  collections  were  unusually  good.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  business  of  St.  Louis  jobbers  in  these  lines  in  1917  amounted  to  fully 
$10,000,000,  and  the  business  for  1918  is  expected  to  exceed  that  figure. 

Stoves  and  Ranges. — St.  Louis  continues  to  easily  maintain  her  position  as  the  greatest 
manufacturing  and  jobbing  market  in  the  world  for  stoves  and  ranges,  and  business  in  these 
lines  for  the  year  was  fully  fifty  per  cent  larger  than  in  1916.  In  spite  of  the  high  prices  her 
trade  was  extended  to  cover  the  territory  west  of  New  York  to  the  Pacific  coast,  although 
the  greater  part  of  the  business  was  in  the  South  and  Southwest.  Over  a score  of  manu- 
facturing plants  were  kept  busy  throughout  the  year,  and  the  products  of  factories  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  country  were  distributed  from  here.  Collections  were  very  good,  and  prices 
were  so  much  higher  that  the  total  volume  of  business  for  the  year  amounted  to  approximately 
$16,200,000.  The  outlook  for  1918  is  less  bright,  owing  to  the  traffic  situation  and  the  labor 
shortage,  although  the  demand  promises  to  be  excellent. 

Railroad  and  Street  Cars. — St.  Louis  stands  in  the  front  rank  as  a manufacturing 
center  for  railroad  and  street  cars,  as  some  of  the  largest  car  m anufacturing  plants  in  the  world 
are  located  here;  and  this  city  is  the  headquarters  for  one  of  the  largest  car  manufacturing 
companies  on  the  globe.  Business  in  these  lines  was  restricted  to  some  extent  by  the  Govern- 
ment control  of  the  railroad  lines,  on  account  of  the  war,  and  the  taking  over  of  some  of  the 
plants  for  war  work.  On  account  of  the  high  prices,  however,  with  a smaller  output  of  cars, 
the  volume  of  business  in  1917  was  larger  than  that  of  1916,  and  it  is  estimated  that  it  amount- 
ed to  fully  $30,000,000.  There  were  some  war  orders  and  the  Government  took  a number  of 
cars,  but  Russia  and  other  foreign  governmenlts  placed  a number  of  orders  for  cars  in  St.  Louis. 
While  business  in  these  directions  increased  greatly,  there  was  a corresponding  falling  off 
in  the  domestic  orders,  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  various  railroads,  and  the  difficulty 
in  financing  equipment  contracts.  Transportation  difficulties  and  the  difficulty  in  securing 
steel,  iron  and  other  materials  also  tended  to  restrict  business,  while  the  labor  scarcity  was 
most  pronounced.  Collections  were  poor,  and  the  prospects  for  the  present  ydar  are  uncertain , 
owing  to  the  probability  of  the  plants  being  taken  over  by  the  Government  for  war  work. 

Building  Glass  and  Bottles. — Manufacturers  of  and  jobbers  in  building  glass  of  all 
kinds  report  a very  satisfactory  business  for  the  year  1917,  with  a volume  of  sales  about 
15  per  cent  larger  than  that  of  1916,  the  gross  amount  being  about  $9,200,000,  but  this  increase 
was  due  partly  to  the  advanced  prices,  as  the  building  operations  were  restricted  to  some 
extent  by  the  high  cost  of  labor  and  materials,  and  work  was  delayed  by  the  paralized  traffic 
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conditions.  American  glass  manufacturers  were  more  nearly  able  to  meet  the  demand, 
and  the  lack  of  imports  was  scarcely  felt  by  the  trade,  although  a much  larger  business  could 
have  been  done  if  the  goods  could  have  been  secured.  Collections  were  unusually  good, 
and  St.  Louis  trade  territory  was  considerably  enlarged  during  the  year,  as  there  was  consider- 
able export  inquiry  from  various  parts  of  Central  and  South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
Prospects  for  the  year  are  bright.  Manufacturers  of  bottles  report  that  they  have  been 
able  to  catch  up  with  their  orders,  but  on  account  of  the  wonderful  expansion  in  the  chemical 
trade,  they  have  been  taxed  to  their  capacity. 

Paints,  Oils  and  Varnishes. — The  heavy  increase  in  the  paints,  oils  and  varnish 
trade  of  St.  Louis  in  1917  brought  her  considerably  nearer  her  goal  for  which  she  has  been 
striving,  that  of  first  place  as  a manufacturing  and  distributing  center  for  these  lines  of  goods, 
as  there  was  an  increase  of  between  15  and  20  per  cent  in  the  volume  of  sales,  the  total  volume 
approximating  upward  of  $21,000,000,  and  only  a part  of  this  was  due  to  the  increased  prices. 
All  kinds  of  raw  materials  were  higher,  and  manufacturers  experienced  considerable  difficulty 
in  securing  enough  lead,  oils  and  colors  for  their  requirements.  Lead  prices  advanced  sharply 
and  flaxseed  sold  at  record  breaking  prices,  forcing  the  price  of  linseed  oil  up  to  an  abnormally 
high  level.  The  general  prosperity  which  extended  over  the  entire  St.  Louis  trade  territory, 
however,  caused  such  a demand  that  enormous  sales  were  made  in  spite  of  the  high  prices 
and  collections  were  surprisingly  good.  St.  Louis  plants  were  taxed  to  their  full  capacity 
to  keep  up  with  their  orders,  and  it  is  expected  that  all  records  will  be  broken  again  in  the 
volume  of  business  for  the  coming  year. 

Glass  and  Queensware.— To  the  surprise  of  the  trade,  St.  Louis,  in  1917,  showed 
an  increase  of  between  15  and  20  per  cent,  or  a gross  volume  of  about  $3,000,000,  in  her  sales 
of  glass  and  queensware,  and  easily  maintained  her  position  as  one  of  the  leading  markets 
in  the  country  for  the  distribution  of  these  classes  of  goods.  The  increase  was  well  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  year  and  prospects  are  good  for  the  coming  year.  Jobbers  were 
handicapped  by  the  shortage  of  goods,  as  they  were  unable  to  import  any  considerable  amount 
of  glassware,  and  American  manufacturers  were  unable  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  trade, 
which  restricted  sales  to  a large  extent.  It  was  expected  that  on  account  of  the  nation  wide 
prohibition  movement  there  would  be  a heavy  decrease  in  the  demand  for  bar  glassware, 
but  practically  all  jobbers  report  that,  except  at  country  points,  there  was  no  falling  off  in 
the  sales  in  this  line,  and  that  there  was  sufficient  increase  in  the  cities  to  offset  this.  Trade 
in  cut  glass  and  other  lines  was  heavy,  and  there  was  a gratifying  increase  in  the  total  volume 
of  business  done. 

Beer  Brewing. — Owing  to  the  tremendous  gain  in  the  prohibition  movement,  drastic 
legislative  restrictions  and  the  phenominal  advance  in  the  prices  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  raw 
materials,  the  brewing  business  in  St.  Louis  suffered  a falling  off  of  fully  ten  per  cent,  although 
the  decrease  in  the  profits  to  the  brewers  was  much  larger  than  that,  as  the  price  of  beer 
was  not  advanced  until  late  in  the  year.  The  price  of  hops  did  not  increase  in  proportion 
to  the  advance  in  other  materials,  but  they  were  slightly  higher  than  they  were  for  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Revenue  taxes  were  doubled,  and  altogether,  the  business  was  badly  handi- 
capped. Notwithstanding  these  handicaps,  however,  St.  Louis  continued  to  maintain 
her  position  as  the  largest  brewing  center  in  the  country,  and  the  largest  lager  beer  brewery 
in  the  world  is  located  here.  The  price  of  beer  was  not  advanced  until  late  in  the  year,  but 
this  advance,  together  with  an  increased  output  of  beverages  with  a lower  alcohol  content 
than  lager  beer,  tended  to  compensate  in  part  for  the  falling  off  in  beer  sales.  In  addition 
to  the  large  quantities  of  beer  manufactured  in  St.  Louis,  this  city  is  a great  distributing 
point  for  beer  manufactured  at  other  points.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  neighborhood  of 
2,500,000  barrels  of  beer  were  sold  by  St.  Louis  brewers  last  year,  on  which  United  States 
Internal  Revenue  stamps  to  the  amount  of  $4,821,083  were  used,  and  in  addition  to  this 
nearly  $2,000,000  worth  of  outside  beer  was  sold  i i,  or  distributed  from  St.  Louis.  On  account 
of  the  prohibition  movement  the  outlook  for  the  coming  year  is  far  from  encouraging. 
The  Internal  Revenue  office  in  St.  Louis  collected  $132,966.82  taxes  on  distilled  spirits  at 
St.  Louis  in  1917. 

Furniture. — The  general  prosperity  which  was  so  evident  over  the  entire  trade  territory 
of  St.  Louis  caused  a wonderful  expansion  in  the  furniture  business  of  the  city  and  sales 
were  restricted  only  by  the  ability  of  manufacturers  to  turn  out  furniture  or  the  jobbers  to 
secure  the  goods.  -Even  with  these  restrictions  and  the  added  handicap  of  the  demoralized 
traffic  conditions,  the  volume  of  sales  in  these  lines  was  fully  15  per  cent  larger  than  that 
for  the  preceding  year,  and  the  increase  was  pretty  well  distributed  throughout  the  various 
lines  of  furniture.  Prices  were  considerably  higher,  but  there  was  a large  export  business 
reported,  and  the  furniture  business  of  a good  part  of  the  West  and  Southwest  was  controlled 
by  St.  Louis  manufacturers  and  distributors.  There  were  some  labor  troubles  and  several 
delays  in  getting  supplies  and  shipping  goods,  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  cars,  but  this 
did  not  restrict  the  volume  of  sales.  There  were  few  war  orders,  although  some  furniture 
was  supplied  to  Army  Canto  aments  by  St.  Louis  manufacturers  and  collections  were  fairly 
good.  Prospects  are  good  for  an  excellent  business  for  the  coming  year.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  furniture  trade  of  St.  Louis  for  the  year  1917  amounted  to  over  $25,000,000  and  it 
is  still  growing. 

Tobacco  and  Cigars. — As  the  largest  manufacturing  point  in  the  world  for  tobacco 
and  cigars,  St.  Louis  easily  maintained  her  lead  in  1917,  and  showed  increases  varying  from 
20  to  33  i per  cent  in  the  volume  of  sales  over  those  made  in  1916.  With  prices  of  all  kinds 
of  tobacco  at  unheard  of  levels  and  an  unparalleled  trade  in  all  lines,  business  showed  a steady 
increase  throughout  the  year  in  spite  of  the  acute  freight  congestion  and  the  shortage  of  help. 
Practically  all  plants  were  kept  busy  throughout  the  year,  and  the  sales  were  limited  only 
by  the  ability  of  manufacturers  to  secure  the  raw  materials  and  to  manufacture  and  ship 
the  finished  product.  While  direct  war  orders  were  few,  large  amounts  of  tobacco,  cigars 
and  cigarettes  were  sent  to  soldiers,  and  helped  to  swell  the  total  sales,  which  are  reported 
to  have  been  in  excess  of  $100,000,000.  Collections  were  not  so  good  as  they  were  in  other 
lines  of  trade,  and  the  prospects  of  the  coming  year  depend  largely  upon  the  traffic  and  labor 
situation  and  the  ability  of  manufacturers  to  turn  out  the  goods. 

Enamelware,  Stampedware,  Etc.— The  enamelware,  stampedware  and  tinware 
business  in  St.  Louis  showed  an  increase  of  between  50  and  60  per  cent  in  1917,  as  compared 
with  the  business  in  1916,  and  is  still  growing.  Some  of  the  largest  plants  of  the  kind  in  the 
country  are  located  in  this  territory,  and  they  were  worked  to  a capacity  basis  to  fill  their 
orders.  There  were  numerous  war  orders  received,  and  some  new  plants  were  started.  There 
were  some  labor  troubles,  but  the  year  as  a whole  was  very  satisfactory.  Car  shortages 
and  the  traffic  situation  restricted  business  to  some  extent,  but  the  plants  here  suffered  less 
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In  this  respect  than  those  in  many  other  sections  of  the  country,  as  on  account  of  their  Govern- 
ment orders  some  of  the  plants  were  under  Federal  protection,  and  tho  Government  looked 
after  the  proper  moving  of  raw  materials  and  to  tho  delivery  of  the  orders.  Many  tons  of 
ship  plates  for  the  Government  ships  were  made  by  St.  Louis  companies  and  shipped  to  Pacific 
ports.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  volume  of  business  in  these  lines  for  the  year  amounted 
to  over  $34,000,000.  Prices  were  much  higher  than  in  1916. 

Trunks,  Valises,  Etc. — As  a manufacturing  and  distributing  center  for  trunks,  valises 
and  traveling  bags,  St.  Louis  easily  held  her  position  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  and  the 
business  in  these  lines  in  1917  was  fully  20  per  cent  larger  than  that  of  1916.  With  a trade 
territory  extending  over  practically  all  of  the  central  states  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  St.  Louis  manufacturers  and  jobbers 
were  able  to  operate  to  their  fullest  capacity,  and  while  business  was  restricted  to  some  extent 
by  the  difficulty  and  delays  in  securing  raw  materials,  the  volume  of  trade  was  limited  only 
by  their  ability  to  deliver  the  goods.  The  largest  plant  in  the  west  for  the  manufacture 
of  tnmk  hardware  is  located  in  St.  Louis,  and  there  are  a number  of  large  manufacturing 
and  jobbing  houses  in  these  lines  located  here.  The  total  volume  of  business  was  approxi- 
mately $7,200,000  and  although  prices  were  considerably  higher  than  in  1916,  some  of  the 
houses  were  compelled  to  call  their  salesmen  off  the  road  in  order  to  keep  up  with  their  orders. 

Candy. — St.  Louis  is  still  maintaining  its  position  as  one  of  the  leading  centers  in 
the  country  in  the  manufacture  of  candy.  During  the  year  1917  the  business  increased 
about  30  per  cent  over  the  year  1916.  The  business  of  the  factories  and  distributors  in  St. 
Louis  is  throughout  the  entire  United  States,  and  some  exporting  is  being  done  to  foreign 
countries.  The  principal  business,  however,  is  in  the  territory  east  to  Pittsburgh,  and  through- 
out the  southeast,  southwest,  western  and  northwestern  states.  St.  Louis  contains  some 
of  the  largest  confectionery  plants  in  the  United  States,  and  is  the  headquarters  of  the  largest 
candy  company  in  the  world.  St.  Louis  candies  enjoy  an  enviable  reputation,  national  in 
scope.  The  business  has  grown  rapidly,  due  to  improvements  in  quality  and  equipment, 
and  to  intensive  and  up-to-date  selling  methods.  Candy  prices  have  advanced  very  materially 
throughout  the  year  1917,  due  to  increased  cost  of  raw  materials  and  to  the  necessity  of 
substituting  higher  priced  raw  materials  for  sugar  in  connection  with  the  conservation  of 
sugar  under  the  rulings  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration.  The  volume  of  business 
done  in  St.  Louis  for  the  year  1917  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $9,000,000. 

Hardware. — St.  Louis  easily  maintains  her  supremacy  as  a wholesale  and  jobbing 
center,  and  the  business  of  this  city  in  the  straight  hardware  lines,  exclusive  of  bar  iron  and 
wagon  supplies  showed  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  over  the  business  of  1916,  and  is  still  growing 
as  orders  continue  to  come  in  rapidly.  St.  Louis’  trade  in  these  lines  extends  over  42  states, 
and  new  territory  is  steadily  being  covered.  There  were  few  war  orders  secured  by  St.  Louis 
firms,  but  the  sales  were  limited  only  by  the  ability  of  jobbers  to  supply  the  goods,  as  practically 
every  line  showed  an  increase  over  the  business  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  total  volume 
of  hardware  sales  by  St.  Louis  houses  for  the  year  are  estimated  at  approximately  $84,000,000. 
There  were  delays  of  from  10  days  to  three  weeks  in  getting  goods  on  account  of  the  freight 
congestion,  but  this  did  not  limit  the  amount  of  the  sales.  Collections  were  unusually  good, 
with  more  old  accounts  paid  and  a smaller  percentage  of  losses,  and  prospects  for  the  coming 
year  are  very  bright. 

Meat  Packing. — Although  the  conditions  were  the  most  unusual  ever  experienced 
in  the  trade,  the  meat  packing  industry,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  St.  Louis, 
showed  a gain  of  between  20  and  25  per  cent  over  the  volume  of  business  transacted  in  1916. 
All  high  price  records  were  broken,  and  while  the  number  of  animals  slaughtered  was  only 
slightly  in  excess  of  that  in  1916,  the  prices  were  so  high  that  the  money  value  of  the  sales 
was  approximately  $33,000,000-.  Several  of  the  largest  plants  are  located  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  but  this  territory  is  included  in  the  St.  Louis  district,  and  the  business  is 
transacted  mostly  in  this  city.  Owing  to  the  high  price  of  feed,  the  average  weight  of  the 
animals  killed  was  less  than  usual,  but  big  stocks  of  meats  have  been  accumulated,  and  the 
prospects  for  business  for  the  coming  year  are  very  bright,  as  a number  of  war  orders  are 
being  filled.  This  industry  suffered  less  from  the  car  shortage  and  traffic  conditions  than 
almost  any  other  industry. 

Cast  Iron  and  Foundry  Products. — The  unbounded  prosperity  which  was  so  general 
in  1917  was  nowhere  more  in  evidence  than  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades,  and  all  records 
again  were  broken  in  the  output  of  cast  iron  and  foundry  products,  which  was  fully  80  per 
cent  larger  than  the  phenomenal  total  for  1916.  There  were  numerous  war  orders,  but  the 
sum  total  of  these,  while  of  gratifying  volume,  was  small  in  comparison  with  the  total  amount 
of  business  in  these  lines.  Indirectly,  however,  a large  amonnt  of  the  increased  business 
was  due  to  the  war,  and  orders  for  car  wheelswere  particularly  large.  The  increase  in  business 
was  gradual  throughout  the  year,  tne  closing  months  showing  the  greatest  gains  over  the 
prceding  year.  Collections  were  exceptionally  good,  and  while  the  traffic  situation  made 
it  difficult  to  get  materials  and  to  make  deliveries,  and  there  was  an  acute  scarcity  of  labor, 
prices  were  sufficiently  Mgh  to  insure  good  profits  and  orders  were  limited  only  by  the 
ability  to  turn  out  the  work.  Prospects  for  the  coming  year  are  very  bright.  It  is 
estimated  that  business  in  these  lines  for  the  year  amounted  to  over  $63,000,000. 

Woodenware.- -With  the  largest  woodenware  house  in  the  world  located  in  this  city, 
St.  Louis  continues  to  lead  in  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  goods  in  this  line,  and  the 
total  sales  in  1917  were  fully  15  per  cent  larger  than  in  1916,  breaking  all  records.  Prices 
of  all  kinds  of  goods  were  higher,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  the  increased  cost  of  raw 
materials.  There  were  very  few  war  orders  and  these  were  comparatively  insignificant 
as  compared  with  the  total  volume  of  business.  The  money  value  of  the  output  for  the 
year  would  have  been  much  larger,  but  much  of  the  stock  was  delivered  on  contracts  which 
were  made  before  the  advance  in  prices.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  volume  of  business 
for  the  year  amounted  to  approximately  $32,250,000  afid  that  this  record  will  be  broken 
in  1918. 

Soaps — St.  Louis  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  country 
for  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  soaps,  and  business  in  this  line  in  1917  was  fully 
25  per  cent  larger  than  in  1916.  The  output  of  St.  Louis  soap  factories  for  the  year  was  up 
to  the  limit  of  their  capacity,  and  more  soap  could  have  been  sold  if  it  could  have  been  made 
or  secured  from  other  points,  as  in  addition  to  the  large  amount  made  here,  St.  Louis  is  a 
good  distributing  point  for  soaps  made  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Manufacturers 
were  confronted  with  heavy  advances  in  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  raw  n materials  and  supplies 
as  well  as  the  difficulty  in  securing  all  kinds  of  chemicals  used  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
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product.  There  were  frequent  delays  on  account  of  the  traffic  situation  and  the  Government 
ban  on  the  use  of  cottonseed  oil  for  soaps  caused  manufacturers  considerable  trouble  in  getting 
substitutes  for  that  ingredient,  but  they  overcame  the  difficulty  by  using  peanut,  cocoa  and 
other  vegetable  oils  as  animal  fats  were  scarce  and  high  priced. 

Railway  Supplies. — All  records  again  were  broken  in  the  volume  of  business  transacted 
by  St.  Louis  houses  in  these  lines  in  1917,  and  St.  Louis  not  only  held  her  place  as  one  of  the 
most  important  points  in  the  country  for  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  railway  supplies, 
but  her  business  in  these  lines  was  fully  40  per  cent  larger  than  in  1916,  or  upward  of  $7,200,000. 
American  railways  ordered  freely  and  there  were  some  large  exports  to  Europe,  Russia, 
Central  and  South  America.  There  were  few  direct  war  orders  except  to  the  United  States 
Government,  but  prices  of  all  kinds  of  goods  and  materials  were  advanced  by  the  war.  Col- 
lections were  very  good,  and  the  losses  on  accounts  were  surprisingly  small  for  the  amount 
of  business  transacted.  The  prospects  for  the  coming  year  are  doubtful. 

Electrical  Supplies. — Manufacturers  ami  jobbers  in  electrical  supplies  report  that 
business  in  1917  broke  all  records,  and  averaged  fully  40  per  cent  larger  than  that  in  1916, 
although  the  estimates  by  different  firms  vary  from  25  to  150  per  cent  increase  in  different 
lines,  and  the  year  was  the  most  prosperous  in  the  history  of  the  trade.  Prices  of  all  kinds 
of  materials  and  supplies  used  in  this  industry  showed  enormous  advances,  and  part  of  the 
increased  business  was  due  to  the  higher  prices  bf  electrical  goods,  but  practically  all  of  the 
plants  were  taxed  to  their  full  capacity  to  keep  up  with  their  orders,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
various  plants  increased  their  productive  capacity  by  enlarging  their  plants  and  increasing 
their  equipment.  Considerable  difficulty  and  delay  was  experienced  in  securing  materials 
and  supplies,  and  there  were  some  labor  troubles,  but  manufacturers  were  able  to  meet  the 
emergencies  which  arose,  and  kept  their  output  and  sales  up  to  the  maximum,  and  to 
increase  the  importance  of  St.  Louis  as  a manufacturing  and  jobbing  center  to  such  an  extent 
that  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  contracts  for  electrical  supplies  of  various  kinds  were 
placed  by  the  Government  in  this  city,  and  a number  of  large  export  orders  were  secured 
by  local  companies.  Collections  were  good  and  prospects  for  the  coming  year  are  bright. 
It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  electrical  output  for  the  year,  as  several  of  the 
largest  plants  are  engaged  in  making  munitions  for  this  and  other  governments. 

Drugs  and  Chemicals. — -St.  Louis  has  been  well  fortified  in  her  position  as  the  largest 
manufacturing  center  and  wholesale  market  for  drugs  and  chemicals  in  the  world  by  the 
war,  and  her  business  in  these  lines  in  1917  broke  all  records,  exceeding  that  of  1916  by  fully 
15  per  cent.  While  some  good  sized  government  and  war  orders  were  secured  by  local  houses 
they  were  mostly  emergency  items  for  immediate  delivery  and  furnished  only  a small  pro- 
portion of  the  total  volume  of  business.  Practically  all  St.  Louis  houses  report  that  although 
prices  were  considerably  higher  than  in  previous  years  they  could  have  sold  more  goods 
than  they  were  able  to  manufacture  or  deliver.  The  drug  and  chemical  trade  has  almost 
entirely  recovered  from  the  unsettled  condition  brought  about  by  the  war,  and  the  shutting 
off  of  the  importations  of  the  many  kinds  of  chemicals  which  formerly  were  manufactured 
in  Europe.  St.  Louis  chemists  are  now  able  to  manufacture  such  chemicals  as  dye  stuffs, 
coal  tar  products  and  other  things  which  formerly  were  imported  as  good  as  the  European 
chemists,  and  they  are  now  exporting  large  quantities  of  these  chemicals.  Several  large  chemi- 
cal companies  were  organized  in  St.  Louis  last  year,  and  it  is  estimated  that  business  in  drugs, 
chemicals  and  kindred  lines  in  1917  amounted  to  over  $30,000,000.  Collections  were  very 
good,  and  prospects  for  the  coming  year  are  very  encouraging. 

Plumbers’  and  Gas  Fitters’  Supplies. — Although  business  in  these  lines  was  very 
irregular,  and  some  lines  showed  a heavy  falling  off  on  sales  in  account  of  the  restricted 
building  operations,  prices  of  all  kinds  of  goods  were  much  higher,  and  the  increase  in  gas 
and  steam  fitters’  goods  made  up  for  the  deficiency  in  sanitary  supplies,  bringing  the  total 
volume  of  business  up  to  about  the  same  as  in  1916.  Collections  were  unusually  good, 
but  labor  of  all  kinds  was  scarce  and  high  priced,  and  the  increased  cost  of  all  kinds  of  raw 
materials  made  the  profits  smaller  than  in  former  years.  There  were  some  large  consolida- 
tions, and  the  tendency  was  toward  the  elimination  of  the  smaller  firms.  Prospects  for  the 
coming  year  are  bright,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  records  for  the  number  of  sales  as  well 
as  for  the  money  value  of  the  goods  will  be  broken. 

Paper. — Although  scarcity  of  stock  and  Government  regulations  seriously  handicapped 
the  paper  trade  in  1917,  St.  Louis  easily  maintained  her  position  as  one  of  the  most  important 
distributing  markets  for  paper  in  the  United  States,  and  while  sales  were  restricted  to  some 
extent  by  the  difficulty  in  securing  supplies,  on  account  of  the  increased  prices  for  all  kinds 
of  paper,  the  volume  of  business  in  1917  was  about  10  per  cent  larger  than  that  of  1916, 
although  the  tonnage  was  smaller.  American  chemists  succeeded  in  furnishing  chemicals 
and  dyes  which  formerly  were  imported  from  Germany,  and  the  business  has  now  returned 
to  an  almost  normal  basis.  Collections  were  good,  and  the  prospects  for  the  coming  year 
are  bright. 

Saddlery  and  Harness. — Government  contracts,  war  orders,  and  heavy  sales  to  Cuba 
and  Central  and  South  American  countries  caused  a tremendous  expansion  in  the  saddlery 
and  harness  trade  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  sales  of  leather  goods  greatly  exceeded  all  previous 
records.  Manufacturers  and  jobbers  report  that  it  was  impossible  to  meet  the  demands  which 
were  made  upon  them  by  this  and  foreign  governments,  and  while  there  was  a stiff  advance 
in  prices  all  along  the  line,  on  account  of  the  high  prices  of  all  kinds  of  leather,  they  were 
worked  to  their  full  capacity.  They  could  have  sold  thousands  of  dollars  worth  more  of 
leather  goods  if  they  had  been  obtainable,  as  in  addition  to  the  war  orders,  there  was  a good 
volume  of  trade  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  Canada  to  Mexico  to  take  care  of. 
Sales  did  not  fall  off  as  was  expected  on  account  of  the  increased  use  of  automobiles  and  motor 
trucks  and  collections  were  good.  Prospects  are  bright  for  the  coming  year.  It  is  estimated 
that  St.  Louis  sales  in  these  lines  in  1917  amounted  to  over  $6,000,000,  an  increase  of  60  per 
cent  over  the  record-breaking  business  of  1916. 

Vehicles  and  Wagons. — The  vehicle  and  wagon  trade  was  agreeably  surprised  at  the 
heavy  increase  in  business  in  these  lines  in  1917,  as,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  increase 
in  the  use  of  automobiles  and  trucks,  the  sales  of  all  kinds  of  horse-drawn  vehicles  showed  a 
heavy  gain  over  those  of  1916.  The  total  volume  of  business  in  vehicles  was  fully  20  per  cent 
larger  than  that  of  1916,  and  sales  were  limited  only  by  the  ability  of  manufacturers  to  turn 
out  the  vehicles.  Unprecedented  prosperity  among  farmers  and  merchants  throughout 
all  parts  of  St.  Louis’  trade  territory  was  responsible  for  the  gain,  and  while  prices  were  some- 
what higher  the  increase  was  due  mostly  to  the  increased  number  of  sales.  There  were  com- 
paratively few  direct  war  orders,  but  a number  of  vehicles  were  taken  by  the  Government.  The 
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increase  in  the  number  of  farm  wagons  sold  was  particularly  large,  but  delivery  and  pleasure 
vehicles  also  showed  a heavy  increase.  This  industry  suffered  less  from  traffic  troubles  than 
almost  any  other  and  prospects  for  the  year  are  very  encouraging.  The  sales  of  horse-drawn 
vehicles  by  St.  Louis  manufacturers  and  jobbers  in  1917  amounted  to  approximately  $17,- 
250,000. 

Dry  Plates  and  Photographic  Supplies. — Manufacturers  and  jobbers  in  dry  plates 
and  photographic  supplies  report  that  all  records  again  were  broken  in  1917,  and  that  the 
volume  of  sales  was  ten  per  cent  larger  than  in  1916,  although  business  was  badly  handicapped 
by  the  war,  which  shut  off  the  importation  of  foreign  glass  and  chemicals.  Manufacturers 
report  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  American-made  glass  and  gelatin  were  far  inferior 
to  the  imported,  but  the  quality  is  steadily  improving.  Considerable  delay  in  filling  orders 
was  caused  by  the  Government  order  curtailing  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  manufacturers 
were  abel  to  get  only  about  50  per  cent  of  their  requirements.  Sales  were  restricted  only 
by  the  ability  of  manufacturers  and  jobbers  to  get  the  materials  and  supplies,  and  the  entire 
output  of  St.  Louis  factories  could  have  been  sold  to  France  and  Russia  af  the  domestic  de- 
mand had  not  been  so  urgent,  and  there  were  orders  from  tne  Philippines,  South  America, 
Cuba  and  Mexico.  - Business  of  St.  Louis  manufacturers  and  jobbers  in  these  lines  for  the 
year  amounted  to  approximately  $3,525,000. 

Fire  Clay  Products. — While  St.  Louis  continued  to  maintain  her  national  reputation 
as  a manufacturing  point  for  all  kinds  of  fire  clay  products,  business  in  these  lines  showed 
less  expansion  than  those  in  many  other  lines,  although  the  volume  of  sales  was  larger  than 
that  of  1916,  and  prices  were  considerably  higher.  There  was  a heavy  falling  off  in  public 
works  on  account  of  the  war,  partly  because  prices  of  labor  and  materials  were  so  high  that  bids 
were  in  excess  of  the  estimates,  and  partly  because  of  the  difficulty  in  floating  bonds  issue  l 
for  public  works.  This  was  more  than  offset  by  the  demand  for  various  kinds  of  clay  products 
from  the  Government  for  cantonments  and  aviation  fields,  as  well  as  for  munitions  and  other 
factories.  Sales  of  drain  pipes  for  these  purposes  were  particularly  large.  With  the  exception 
of  a short  time,  during  a strike  early  in  the  year,  the  plants  were  run  to  full  capacity.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  total  output  of  St.  Louis  plants  in  these  lines  including  fire  brick,  sewer 
and  drain  pipe,  tiling  terra  cotta,  gas  and  smelting  retorts,  etc.  was  valued  at  over  $5,000,000, 
although  business  was  restricted  to  some  extent  by  the  coal  and  traffic  situations.  The 
outlook  for  the  coming  year  is  less  bright. 

Furs. — The  fur  season  of  1917-1918  has  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  seasons  the 
fur  trade  has  ever  had,  the  prices  on  some  kinds  of  furs  reaching  the  highest  point  that  has 
been  touched  in  many  years.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  catch  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  has  been  about  twenty-five  per  cent  below  the  normal,  and  this  together 
with  the  unusual  demand  for  furs  of  all  kinds  forced  prices  up  to  very  high  levels.  The 
market  opened  up  in  the  Fall  on  a high  basis  and  prices  remained  steady,  some  articles  as  the 
season  progressed  and  the  shortage  became  more  apparent.  St.  Louis  well  deserves  the  title 
“The  Fur  City,”  because  it  is  recognized  as  the  greatest  raw  fur  market  in  the  world.  It 
is  safe  to  say,  that  furs  are  shipped  here  from  practically  every  village  and  town  in  the  United 
States.  The  great  fur  houses  located  in  St.  Louis  issue  millions  of  price  lists  every  season, 
and  the  fame  of  this  city  as  a fur  market  has  been  carried  to  the  four  corners  of  the  continent 
north  of  Mexico.  The  total  volume  of  business  handled  during  the  season  of  1917-1918 
will  amount  to  approximately  twenty-five  million  dollars.  St.  Louis  continues  to  be  the 
great  fur  auction  market  of  the  world,  auctions  being  held  three  times  each  year— Spring, 
Fall  and  Winter.  Fur  for  these  sales  are  shipped  to  St.  Louis  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
large  quantities  having  the  past  season  been  shipped  from  Russia,  Australia,  South  America, 
China  and  Japan.  One  of  the  features  of  the  Spring  Sale  was  the  large  offering  of  Dressed 
and  Dyed  United  States  Government  Seal  Skins,  which  numbered  about  nine  thousand. 
The  Seal  Skins  were  the  property  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  shipped  to  St.  Louis 
raw  from  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  Alaska,  and  were  dressed,  dyed  and  sold  for  the  account  of 
the  Government.  It  is  estimated  that  from  now  on  from  thirty  to  sixty  thousand  Government 
Seal  Skins  will  be  dressed,  dyed  and  sold  annually  for  the  account  of  the  Government  ia 
St.  Louis.  The  bulk  of  all  the  furs  trapped  in  North  America  pass  through  St.  Louis  in  the 
raw  state,  and  St.  Louis  is  now  considered  the  greatest  raw  fur  market  in  the  world. 


Synopsis  of  Working  Forces;  Salaried  Employes  and  Wage  Earners;  Working  Owners: 
Male  and  Female,  St.  Eouis  Manufacturing,  1916. 


Topics  considered. 

Total  dis- 
bursements 
for  salaries 
and  wages. 

Total 

individuals. 

Establishments  considered 

3,148 

20,933 

4,131 

Total  salaried  employes,  male 

“ “ “ female 

Total  salaried  employes,  male  and  female 

25,064 

2,763 

“ working  owners 

Total  office  and  sales  force 

27,827 
94 , 245 
27,968 
676 

623 

“ wage  earners,  male,  adults 

“ “ “ female,  “ 

1 boys 

Children  under  16  years,  j- 

j girls  

Total  paid  in  salaries  to  officials,  1916 

$14,171,283 

20,818,503 

72,560,550 

“ “ “ “ to  office  and  sales  forces 

“ “ “ wages 

Grand  totals 

$106,550,336 

151,339 
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Management  and  Clerical  Force,  St.  Louis  Manufacturing,  1916. 


Position. 

Total  number 
reported. 

Average  monthly 
salary. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

4,012 

1,726 

2,983 

4,737 

2,066 

4,119 

547 

745 

27 

37 

192 

249 

462 

1,369 

1,471 

324 

$183 

191 

121 

127 

98 

77 

71 

79 

$129 

76 

71 

51 

61 

64 

68 

49 

Managers,  superintendents 

Foremen 

Salesmen,  solicitors,  buyers 

Bookkeepers,  accountants,  auditors 

Clerks 

Stenographers 

Miscellaneous 

Total  salaried  persons  by  sexes 

20,933 

4,131 
20 ,933 

“ “ “ males 

“ “ “ males  and  females 

25,064 

“ “ “ males  and  females 

25,064 
1,299 
94 , 245 
27,968 
2,763 

“ children  under  16  years 

Total  wage  earners,  male 

“ “ “ female 

“ working  proprietors 

Grand  total  working  forces 

151,339 

Wage  Earners,  Classified  According  to  Their  Weekly  Pay;  Children  Under  16  Years, 
Their  Wages,  St.  Louis  Manufacturing,  1916. 


Weekly  wages. 

Male. 

Female. 

Children 
under  16. 

Under  $4  a week 

127 
163 
187 
199 
223 
416 
2,318 
2 , 542 
10,381 
23 , 689 
31,471 
20,941 
1.588 

267 

349 

936 

2,218 

3,347 

4,162 

5,213 

6,834 

3,323 

1,118 

131 

63 

7 

118 

367 

424 

285 

95 

10 

From  $4  to  $5  a week 

“ $5  to  $6  “ 

“ $6  to  $7  “ 

“ $7  to  $8  “ 

“ $8  to  $9  “ 

“ $9  to  $10  “ 

“ $10  to  $12  “ 

“ $12  to  $15  “ 

“ $15  to  $20  “ 

“ $20  to  $25  “ 

“ $25  to  $30  “ 

Over  $30  a week 

Total  wage  earners 

94 , 245 

27,968 

1,299 
94 , 245 
27,968 

“ male,  adults  \ . . . . ]94,921\ 

“ female,  “ / ....  1 28 , 591/ 

“ Iboys  1 ^Total  under  16  ) 1 

“ children,  f [ I if 

j girls  j J years — 1,299  J J 

Total  of  male,  female  and  children  wage  earners .... 
Management  and  office  forces,  male 

676 

623 

94,921 

28,591 

123,512 
23 , 696 
4,131 

“ “ “ “ female 

Grand  total  working  forces 

151,339 

FEDERAL  AUTHORITIES  REVIEW  MISSOURI  MANUFACTURING. 

St.  Louis  metropolitan  district. — The  St.  Louis  metropolitan  district,  which  was 
the  seventh  in  importance  in  the  United  States  in  manufacturing  industries  in  1914,  embraces 
197,817  acres  of  territory,  of  which  39,100  acres  constitute  the  area  of  St.  Louis  and  158,717 
acres,  the  area  of  the  outside  district.  The  estimated  population  of  the  district,  on  July  1, 
1914,  was  905,024;  that  of  St.  Louis  was  734,667;  East  St.  Louis,  69,502;  and  Granite  City, 
13,647 ; for  the  remainder  of  the  district  it  was  87,208. 

“The  metropolitan  district  includes,  in  addition  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Carondelet 
and  Central  Townships  and  Kirkwood  City  in  Bonhomme  Township  in  St.  Louis  County, 
Mo.;  East  St.  Louis  City,  and  Canteen,  Centerville,  and  Stites  Townships  in  St.  Clair  County, 
and  Granite  City,  and  Nameoki  and  Venice  Townships  in  Madison  County,  111. 


Manufacturing , Kansas  City , 1916-15-14. 
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“St.  Louis,  the  most  important  city  of  the  state,  ranks  fifth  in  value  of  manufactured 
products  among  the  cities  of  the  United  States.  In  1914  its  manufacturing  industries  gave 
employment  to  55.9  per  cent  of  the  total  average  number  of  wage  earners,  and  the  value 
of  its  products  formed  56.5  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  manufactured  products  for  the  state. 
The  leading  industries  are  slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  printing  and  publishing,  the  manu- 
facture of  malt  liquors,  steam-railroad  cars,  boots  and  shoes,  tobacco,  and  foundry  and  machine 
shop  products. 

MANUFACTURING,  KANSAS  CITY,  SECOND  CITY  OF  STATE. 

“Kansas  City,  the  second  city  in  the  state,  increased  11.4  per  cent  in  value  of  pioducts 
and  11  per  cent  in  number  of  wage  earners  employed  for  the  period  1909-1914.  The  principal 
industries  are  printing  and  publishing,  the  manutactuie  of  flour-mill  and  gristmill  products, 
foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  bakery  products,  and  bags,  other  than  paper. 

“St.  Joseph,  the  third  city  in  importance,  shows  3.2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  wage 
earners  reported  by  the  state  and  2.7  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  products.  The  chief 
industries  are  slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  printing  and  publishing,  confectionery,  flour- 
mill and  gristmill  products,  butter,  men’s  clothing*,  boots  and  shoes,  and  saddlery  and  harness. 

“The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  was  one  of  the  leading  industries,  1916,  in  Cape 
Girardeau,  Columbia,  Hannibal,  Moberly,  and  St.  Charles,  while  the  flour-mill  and  grist-mill 
industry  was  important  in  Hannibal,  Joplin,  Springfield  and  Webb  City.  The  leading  in- 
dustry in  Joplin  was  smelting  and  refining,  lead;  in  St.  Charles,  the  manufacture  of  steam- 
railroad  cars,  by  other  than  railroad  companies;  and  in  Sedalia,  the  killing  and  dressing  of 
poultry.  The  construction  and  repairs  of  cars  by  steam-railroad  companies  is  an  important 
industry  in  Hannibal,  Moberly,  Sedalia,  and  Springfield. 

“The  cities  having  the  highest  average  value  of  products  per  establishment  in  1914,  for 
all  classes  combined,  were  St.  Charles,  with  $262,822,  and  Jefferson  City,  with  $161,738; 
and  those  having  the  lowest  averages  were  Sedalia  and  Webb  City,  with  $42,343  and  $35,311, 
respectively.  There  were  67  establishments  in  St.  Louis  having  products  in  excess  of  $1,- 
000,000. 

“For  every  city  shown,  a majority  of  the  establishments  are  in  those  classes  having 
products  valued  at  less  than  $20,000,  but  only  in  the  case  of  wage  earners  for  Webb  City, 
are  the  average  number  of  wage  earners  or  the  value  of  products  reported  more  than  15  per 
cent  of  the  totals  for  the  city.” 


MANUFACTURING,  KANSAS  CITY,  1916, 
1915  and  1914. 


Manufacturing  and  workshop  returns  from  1,284  factories  and  workshops,  covering  the 
year  1916,  comprising  what  is  known  as  the  “Kansas  City  manufacturing  district,”  established 
that  their  outputs  and  repairing  that  year  were  worth  a total  of  $322,622,000,  as  compared 
to  $220,653,000  for  1914,  with  1,253  establishments  considered;  $218,786,000  for  1909  with 
1,067  establishments  considered;  $132,046,000  for  1914,  with  712  establishments  considered 
and  $103,612,000  for  1899,  with  699  establishments  considered.  The  1916  output  of  the 
factories  embraced  in  the  “Kansas  City  manufacturing  district”  was  worth  over  three  times 
that  of  the  year  1899,  a gain  is  very  substantial  considering  that  it  only  represents  a period  of 
seventeen  years. 

For  Kansas  City,  proper,  the  worth  of  manufacturing,  1916,  was  $91,563,126,  compared 
to  $61,745,804  for  1914,  and  $54,705,000  for  1909,  an  increase  of  $29,817,322  or  48.2  per 
cent. 


VALUE  ADDED  BY  MANUFACTURE;  SALARIES  AND  WAGES. 

The  value  added  by  manufacture  represents  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  supplies 
and  materials  used  and  the  value  of  the  products  manufactured  from  them.  The  value 
added  by  manufacture,  1916,  was  $46,485,963  as  compared  to  $30,134,701  in  1914,  and 
$24,587,000  in  1909. 

The  salaries  and  wages  amounted  to  $19,098,338  in  1916;  $15,867,658  in  1914,  and 
$12,004,000  in  1909. 

For  further  detailed  information  concerning  the  manufacturing  of  the  “Kansas  City 
district,”  which  includes  the  manufacturing  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Kansas  City,  Kan., 
North  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Wyandotte,  Rosedale,  Independence,  Sugar  Creek  and  Jackson 
County,  and  of  Kansas  City,  proper,  see  compilations  which  follow : 
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SUMMARY,  KANSAS  CITY  (PROPER)  MANUFACTURING,  1916,  1915,  AND  1911. 


Subject. 

1916 

1914 

1909 

Number  of  establishm  ents 

Persons  engaged 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  employees 

1,218 
27 , 684 
1,148 
4,817 
21,719 

1,169 
19 , 203 
796 
3,341 
15,066 

902 
18,651 
757 
3,251 
14 , 643 

Wage  earners 

Capital 

$56,153,224 

$53,965,833 

$42,729,000 

Service 

$19,098,338 

$15,867,658 

$12,004,000 

Materials 

$45,077,163 

$31,611,103 

$30,118,000 

Value  of  products 

$91,563,126 

$61,745,804 

$54,705,000 

Value  added  by  manufacture  (value  of  products 
less  cost  of  materials) . . . • 

$46,485,963 

$30, 134,701 

$24,587,000 

WORTH  OF  PACKING  HOUSE  PRODUCTS,  KANSAS  CITY,  1916,  1914  AND  1909. 

While  Kansas  City  is  an  extensive  slaughtering  and  meat  packing  center,  yet  nearly 
all  such  establishments  are  located  across  the  border  line  in  Kansas,  to  save  the  municipal 
taxes  which  a city  the  size  of  Kansas  City  is  necessarily  supposed  to  exact  from  all  industries 
for  its  own  support.  This  industry,  however,  is  really  a part  of  the  manufactures  of  Kansas 
City  and  is  included  in  the  tables  which  deals  with  the  “Kansas  City  Manufacturing  District,” 
which  represents  the  manufacturing  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  Wyandotte,  North  Kansas 
City,  Independence,  Sugar  Creek,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  other  cities  and  towns  within 
five  miles  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  packing  houses,  rendering  and  similar  establishments  of  the  “Kansas  City  manu- 
facturing district”  had  a 1916  output  value  at,  approximately,  $200,000,000,  as  compared  to 
$155,000,000  for  1914  and  $148,459,000  in  1909.  Included  in  this  worth  are  the  huge 
abattoirs  located  across  the  Missouri  line  in  Kansas  but  which  belongs  to  the  Kansas  City 
Manufacturing  Districts,  especially  since  the  business  of  all  these  establishments  is  transacted, 
chiefly,  from  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI,  MANUFACTURING,  1916,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 

The  most  important  industry  of  Kansas  City  in  1916  from  a standpoint  of  value  was 
printing  and  publishing,  101  newspaper  plants,  publishing  houses  and  job  printeries  in  that 
year  turning  out  commodities  to  the  value  of  $9,745,806  as  compared  to  $9,263,000  in  1914, 
and  $7,548,000  in  1909,  and  $4,505,000  in  1904. 

The  worth  of  beer  and  other  malt  beverages  produced  by  Kansas  City  breweries  in  1916 
totaled  $2,750,550. 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products  to  the  value  of  $8,910,006  were  turned  out  by  52 
bakeries  as  compared  to  $7,093,000  by  141  Kansas  City  establishments  in  1914;  $5,617,000 
for  107  establishments  in  1909  and  $3,464,000  for  73  establishments  in  1904. 

Eight  flour  and  grist  mills  of  Kansas  City  during  1916  produced  commodities  worth 
$6,228,238,  and  $3,509,000  in  1914,  and  $4,507,000  in  1909,  and  a 1904  output  worth  of 
$5,576,000. 

Two  bag  and  bagging  factories  had  a 1916  output  of  $4,448,786,  and  in  that  year  gave 
employment  to  164  men  and  youths  and  310  women  and  girls. 

Nine  car  shops  reported  repairing  and  manufacturing  to  the  value  of  $3,940,398,  and  they 
gave  employment  to  255  male  and  43  female  workers.  The  invested  capital  was  $4,627,356. 

One  large  automobile  assembly  plant  of  Kansas  City,  and  16  manufacturing  and  recon- 
structing plants  and  extensive  repair  shops  had  a 1916  worth,  manufacturing,  reconstructing 
and  repairing,  totaling  $9,704,663,  and  a pay  roll  aggregating  $787,980,  which  was  distributed 
to  594  male  workers  and  10  women  and  girls.  The  working  capital  was  $8,174,872. 

Forty  foundries  and  machine  shops  gave  employment  to  1,431  men  and  boys  and  76 
women  and  girls,  paying  them,  in  1916,  $1,153,664.  The  manufacturing  and  repairing  that 
year  totaled  $4,791,257  and  the  capital  invested,  $2,480,306. 

Grocers’  sundries  were  manufactured  and  prepared  for  use  during  1916  by  23  firms 
and  these  reported  a total  worth  of  output  reaching  $2,856,099.  Included  was  roasting 
coffee  and  the  grinding  of  spices,  but  no  products  ordinarily  classed  as  “canning,  preserving 
and  pickling.”  The  number  of  employes  were  255  male  and  105  female  who  drew  $379,638 
in  salary  and  wages.  The  capital  invested  in  the  industry  $1,043,474. 
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Other  manufacturing  classifications,  Kansas  City,  1916,  with  a worth  of  output  totaling 
over  $1,000,000,  were:  boilers  and  tanks,  6 establishments,  $1,324,797;  candy  and  confections, 
11  establishments,  $1,832,073;  carbonated  beverages,  15  establishments,  $1,062,179;  men’s 
clothing  and  tailoring,  41  establishments,  $2,589,264;  creamery  and  dairy  products,  6 estab- 
lishments, $2,613,336;  furnishings,  men’s  and  women’s,  14  establishments,  $1,034,521; 
ice  and  cold  storage,  5 establishments,  $1,077,102;  optical  goods,  lenses,  6 establishments, 
$1,051,701;  paints  and  varnishes,  10  establishments,  $1,872,270;  planing  mill  products,  16 
establishments,  $2,585,759;  stationery  supplies,  8 establishments,  $1,680,203;  stoves  and 
furnaces,  7 establishments,  $2,431,555,  and  tin  and  sheet  metal  products,  31  establishments, 
$1,050,233. 

Synopsis  of  Working  Forces;  Salaried  Employes  and  Wage  Earners;  Working  Owners: 
Male  and  Female,  Kansas  City  Manufacturing,  1916. 


Topic  considered. 


Total  dis- 
bursements 
for  salaries 
and  wages. 


Total 

individ- 

uals. 


Total  salaried  employes,  male.  . 
“ “ “ female 


4,139 

1,179 


Total  salaried  employes,  male  and  female 

Total  wage  earners,  male,  adults 

“ “ “ female  “ 

Iboys 


Children  under  16  years, 


5,318 

15,611 

5,527 

57 


girls 


23 


Total  of  all  employes 

Total  paid  in  salaries,  1916 

“ “ “ wages,  1916 

“ owners  filling  places  of  wage  earners 


26,536 

$6,168,992  

12,929,346  

1,148 


Grand  total 


$19,098,338 


27 , 684 


Management  and  Clerical  Forces,  Kansas  City,  Manufacturing,  1916. 


Position. 

Total  number 
reported. 

Average  monthly 
salary. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Salaried  officials 

604 

483 

684 

987 

631 

677 

144 

73 

7 

26 

49 

72 

179 

387 

283 

176 

$176 

169 

111 

115 

87 

76 

64 

69 

$97 

89 

72 

76 

69 

53 

62 

44 

Managers,  superintendents 

Foremen 

Salesmen,  solicitors,  buyers 

Bookkeepers 

Clerks 

Stenographers 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

4,139 

15,611 

57 

1,179 

5,527 

23 

“ wage  earners,  adults 

Children  under  16  years 

Total  working  forces  by  sexes 

Total  working  forces,  male 

19,807 

6,729 
19,807 
. . 1 , 148 

“ “ proprietors  on  salaries,  etc 

Grand  total  working  forces,  1916 

27,684 

PYRITE  PRODUCTION,  MISSOURI,  1917. 

Two  operators  in  Missouri  reported  a production  of  pyrites  in  1917.  These  were  the 
Empire  Carbon  Works,  in  Crawford  County,  and  the  Commercial  Acid  Co.,  in  Franklin 
County,  both  in  the  east-central  part  of  the  State.  During  part  of  the  year  the  mine  of  the 
Commercial  Acid  Co.  was  on  fire,  and  consequently  production  from  it  was  practically  sus- 
pended for  more  than  nine  months.  In  the  past  the  Buckland  mine,  3 miles  west  of  Rolla, 
operated  by  the  Rolla  Mining  Co.,  produced  considerable  pyrites,  but  the  mine  is  now  said 
to  be  worked  out. 
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Wage  Earners,  Classified  According  to  Their  Weekly  Pay;  Children  Under  16  Years, 

Their  Wages,  1916. 


Weekly  wages,  1916. 

Over  16 

i years. 

Children 

under 

Male. 

Female. 

16. 

Under  $4  a week 

43 

11 

From  $4  to  $5  a week 

118 

337 

30 

“ $5  to  $6  “ 

127 

521 

18 

“ $6  to  $7  “ 

134 

'507 

19 

“ $7  to  $8  “ 

237 

634 

2 

“ $8  to  $9  “ 

351 

219 

“ $9  to  $10  “ 

513 

1,023 

1,118 

817 

“ $10  to  $12  “ 

1,543 

2,866 

5,318 

2,967 

“ $12  to  $15  “ 

“ $15  to  $20  “ 

232 

“ $20  to  $25  “ 

69 

Over  $25  a week 

1,437 

7 

Total  wage  earners 

15,611 

5,527 

80 

“ male,  adults 

15,611 

“ male  and  female  adults 

21,138 

57 

)boys  ) total,  over  14  years  ) 
“ children,  f } 

J girls  Jbut  over  16  = 80  J 

23 

Total  male,  female  and  children  wage  earners 

15 , 668 

5,550 
15 , 668 
4,139 
1,179 
1,148 

21,218 

“ “ wage  earners 

Management  and  office  forces,  male 

4,139 

1,179 

1,148 

“ “ “ “ female 

Proprietors  on  salaries,  etc 

Grand  total  working  forces 

27 , 684 

27 , 684 

Building  Permits,  St.  Louis,  1916  and  1917. 


1916. 

1917. 

Number 

Value 

Number 

Value 

Months. 

of 

Permits . 

of 

Improvements. 

Months. 

of 

Permits. 

of 

Improvements. 

January 

315 

$644,191.00 

1.180. 334 . 00 

1.761.781.00 

1.003.146.00 
988,540.00 

1.215.520.00 

1.541.421.00 

1.162.253.00 

1.794.770.00 

1.333.381.00 

1.244.904.00 

1.573.862.00 

January 

601 

$2,286,844.00 

906.541.00 

1.279.144.00 

1.707.991.00 

1.039.241.00 

910.994.00 

1.352.203.00 

800.911.00 

858.162.00 

557.070.00 

414.553.00 

February 

457 

February 

407 

March 

784 

March 

785 

April 

754 

April 

733 

May 

411 

May 

783 

June 

726 

June 

561 

July 

658 

July 

596 

August 

719 

August 

614 

September 

747 

September 

572 

October 

731 

October 

603 

November 

514 

November 

478 

December 

414 

December 

277 

424,678.00 

Totals 

7,230 

$15,444,103.00 

Totals 

7,010 

$12,538,332.00 

MISSOURI  BINDER  TWINE,  FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

The  state-federal  crop  and  statistical  service  of  Missouri  has  been  making  an  investi- 
gation in  each  county  to  establish  the  actual  amount  of  binding  twine  used  per  acre,  and  the 
acre  cost  of  twine,  as  well  as  the  total  cost  and  amount  of  twine  used,  and  the  finding  is,  per 
acre  for  wheat,  2.111  pounds,  for  oats  2.19  pounds. 

The  aveiage  amount  of  twine  used  per  acre  for  a.  term  of  years  is  1.88  pounds  for  wheat, 
and  2.20  pounds  for  oats. 

The  1918  cost  of  twine  per  acre  at  24  cents  per  pound  is  51  cents  for  wheat  and  53  cents 
for  oats.  To  tie  the  entire  1918  wheat  drop  of  Missouri  on  this  basis  cost  $1,458,041,  and  for 
the  1918  oats  crop  the  twine  bill  is  $784,400. 

The  Missouri  state  penitentiary  has  factory  capacity  to  manufacture  all  of  the  twine 
for  our  farmers  and  dealers  for  1919,  in  spite  of  the  war  labor  shortage. 


Manufacturing , Kansas  City , 1916-15-14. 
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MANUFACTURING,  ST.  JOSEPH,  1916,  1915  AND  1914. 

Manufacturing  products  to  the  value,  approximately,  of  $107,998,457  were  turned  out 
during  the  year  1916  by  the  factories,  packing  houses,  workshops  and  similar  establishment  s 
of  St.  Joseph — including  South  St.  Joseph.  The  output  of  packing  houses  alone  totaled, 
approximately,  $83,158,981.  These  establishments  are  located  in  South  St.  Joseph,  a com- 
munity which  belongs  to  Buchanan  County  but  which  is  surrounded  by  the  city  of  St.  Joseph, 
and,  therefore,  belongs  to  the  “St.  Joseph  Manufacturing  District.” 

For  St.  Joseph,  proper,  the  value  of  products,  1916,  was  $24,315,259,  a sum  representing 
the  selling  value  at  plants  of  the  products  actually  turned  out  that  year  by  the  factories 
of  this  city,  and  does  not,  necessarily,  have  any  relation  to  the  sales  for  that  year  of  manu- 
factured commodities. 

SUMMARY  OF  MANUFACTURING,  ST.  JOSEPH,  (PROPER)  1916,  1914  AND  1909. 


Subject. 

Census  year. 

Number  of  establishments* 

Persons  engaged  in  manufactures 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

1916 

1914 

1909 

261 

311 

261 

7,291 

6,478 

6,514 

223 

1,112 

3,491 

2,465 

213 

911 

5,390 

Salaried  employes 

Wage  earners,  male. . 

Wage  earners,  female.  . . 

Primary  horsepower 

9,329 

8,168 

7,737 

Capital  invested 

$10,166,939 

$11,051,319 

$12,038,000 

Services 

$4,179,455 

$3,903,028 

$3,583,000 

Salaries 

$1,776,563 

2,392,892 

$873,000 

2,710,000 

Wages 

Materials 

$13,947,393 

$10,775,766 

$11,054,000 

Value  of  products 

$24,315,259 

$17,289,479 

$17,626,000 

♦See  table  which  follows  for  information  concerning  the  manufacturing  of  the  “St 
Joseph  manufacturing  district,”  the  same  containing  facts  and  figures  for  both  St.  Joseph 
and  South  St.  Joseph. 


STATISTICAL  FACTS  AND  FIGURES  ON  CENSUS. 

The  census  of  1916,  like  that  of  1914,  with  reference  to  manufactures,  excluded  the 
hand  trades,  the  building  trades,  and  the  neighborhood  industries,  and  took  account  only 
of  establishments  conducted  under  the  factory  system.  In  the  last  census,  also,  as  in  that 
for  1914,  statistics  were  not  collected  for  establishments  having  products  for  the  census 
year  valued  at  less  than  $500,  except  that  reports  were  taken  for  establishments  idle  during 
a portion  of  the  census  year,  or  which  began  operation  during  that  year,  and  whose  prod- 
ucts for  such  reason  were  valued  at  less  than  $500. 

The  word  “establishment”  as  used  in  the  census  reports  may  mean  more  than  one  mill 
or  plant,  provided  they  are  owned  or  controlled  and  operated  by  a single  individual  partner- 
ship, corporation,  or  other  owner  or  operator,  and  are  located  in  the  same  town  or  city. 

The  reports  were  taken  for  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31, 1916,  wherever  the 
system  of  bookkeeping  permitted  figures  for  that  period  to  be  secured,  but  when  the  fiscal 
year  of  the  establishment  differed  from  the  calendar  year  a report  was  obtained  for  the  oper- 
ations of  that  establishment  for  its  fiscal  year  falling  most  largely  within  the  calendar  year 
1916. 

The  population  of  St.  Joseph  at  the  Federal  census  of  1910  was  77,403,  and,  it  is  estimated, 
that  it  was  82,000  on  July  1,  1914,  and  85,000,  January  1,  1918. 

The  statistical  tables  which  follow  represent  the  establishments  located  within  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  the  city  and  show  that  there  was  a decrease  in  the  capital  invested,  1916 
over  either  1914  or  1909  due  to  consolidation  of  former  competing  companies  and  a concentra- 
tion of  the  business  methods  of  such  rejuvenated  firms.  The  value  of  products,  1916  compared 
with  1914,  increased  40.6  per  cent. 

The  capital  invested  in  1916  was  $10,161,979  as  compared  to  $11,051,319  for  1914  and 
in  1909,  $12,038,000.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated  that  the  inquiry  contained  in 
the  census  schedule  calls  for  the  total  amount  of  capital,  both  owned  and  borrowed,  invested 
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in  the  business,  but  excludes  the  value  of  all  rented  properties,  plants,  or  equipments  employed 
in  the  conduct  of  any  manufacturing  enterprise. 

The  cost  of  materials  used  in  1916  to  manufacture  products  worth  $24,315,259  was 
$13,947,393.  In  addition  to  the  component  supplies  and  materials  which  enter  into  the  prod- 
ucts of  any  establishment  for  the  census  year  there  are  included  the  cost  of  fuel,  mill  supplies, 
and  rent  of  power  and  heat.  The  cost  of  materials,  however,  does  not  include  unused  mater- 
ials and  supplies  bought  either  for  speculation  or  for  use  during  a subsequent  period. 

The  existing  difference  between  the  1914  figures  of  the  Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
and  those  of  the  Federal  authorities  is  due  to  the  reason  that  for  the  state  compilations  the 
value  of  all  assembling,  reconstructing  and  of  extensive  repairing  of  the  larger  automobiles 
shops  is  included. 

PACKING  HOUSE  PRODUCTS,  “ST.  JOSEPH  MANUFACTURING  DISTRICT,”  1916; 

Eight  packing  houses,  sausage-making  factories  and  rendering  establishments  in  1916 
turned  out  products  worth,  approximately,  $83,493,999.  This  was  the  selling  value  of  t e 
products  at  the  factories.  The  cost  of  materials  and  supplies  reached  the  high  total  of  $75,- 
053,450.  These  establishments  paid  out  in  wages  and  salaries,  $2,825,137,  and  for  rent, 
taxes  and  insurance,  $212,862.  There  was  also  disbursed  miscellaneously  by  these  corpora- 
tions $1,018,684.  The  eight  establishments  gave  employment  to  3,866  men  and  youths 
and  women,  and  girls  over  sixteen.  Th3  industry  represented  an  investment  of  $6,856,136. 
The  total  value  of  grounds  and  buildings  was  returned  at  $2,219,292,  and  of  machinery, 
fixtures  and  tools  at  $1,288,087. 

Excluding  packing  house  products,  the  largest  value  of  output  represented  by  any 
industrial  classification,  St.  Joseph,  1916,  was  flour,  feed,  and  meal  and  food  preparations. 
Six  mills  turning  out  that  year  such  commodities  worth  $4,437,169.  Nineteen  newspaper 
and  job  printing  establishments  had  a 1916  output  worth  $2,400,450.  Eight  candy,  confec- 
tionery and  ice  cream  manufacturers  reported  a 1916  output  of  $2,593,443,  and  eleven  manu- 
facturers of  men’s  clothing,  $2,477,119.  Creameries  placed  butter,  ice  cream  and  similar 
dairy  products  to  the  value  of  $2,030,560  on  the  market  that  year. 

Other  St.  Joseph  industrial  classifications  the  1916  output  of  which  was  more  than  a 
million  dollars,  were:  boots  and  shoes,  three  establishments,  $1,137,219;  harness  and  saddlery, 
twelve  establishments,  $1,048,480;  tanning  and  leather  goods,  one  establishment,  $1,550,285. 

Three  St.  Joseph  breweries,  which  manufactured  beer  in  1916,  produced  and  sold 
enough  of  the  beverage  to  give  their  sales  a total  worth  of  $7,460,160. 

Two  varieties  of  gas  were  consumed  in  St.  Joseph  during  1916,  the  manufactured  variety, 
and,  also,  the  natural  article.  The  worth  of  all  manufactured  gas  which  was  sold  was  $88,118. 
Natural  gas,  piped  into  St.  Joseph,  to  the  value  of  $389,426,  was  also  sold,  these  sales  being 
considered  in  a separate  table  covering  St.  Joseph  which  follows  the  one'  devoted  to  “Manu- 
facturing, St.  Joseph,  1916.” 

Three  rectifiers  of  liquor  reported  that  during  that  year  they  took  liquors  worth  $45,800 
and,  through  rectifying  and  other  similar  processes,  increased  its  value  to  $76,000.  Eight 
photographers,  St.  Joseph,  proper,  reported  an  output,  1916,  worth,  $46,037.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  St.  Joseph  municipal  electric  light  plant  reported  that  its  1916  output  of  electrical 
energy,  either  sold  or  used  by  the  city,  was  worth  $32,736. 

The  St.  Joseph  street  railway  and  light,  heat  and  power  company,  reported  1916  receipts 
totaling  $8,263,609,  of  which  sum  $7,772,129  came  from  the  street  car  divisions  of  the  cor- 
poration and  $491,480  from  the  sale  of  electrical  energy. 

For  1916,  five  St.  Joseph  public  service  plants,  exclusive  of  the  telephone  system,  but 
including  the  St.  Joseph  water  works,  and  the  St.  Joseph  municipal  electric  light  plant, 
had  receipts  which  totaled  $2,098,138. 

Statistical  tables  which  follow  give  further  information  concerning  the  manufacturing 
of  St.  Joseph,  and  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  its  public  service  corporations  during 
the  year  1916. 


Winter  Packing  In  St.  Louis  and  East  St.  Louis. 

November  1 to  March  1,  1917. 


Seasons. 

Number 

Hogs. 

Average 
Gross  weight. 

Ave.  yield 
lard  all  kinds. 

Ave.  cost  per 
100  lbs.  gross. 

1916-1917 

1,423,701 

218.27 

24.03 

$10.74 

1915-1916 

1,249, 145 

210  33 

21.02 

7.34 

1914-1915 

771,990 

204 . 74 

27.91 

7.91 

1913-1914 

720,368 

204 . 74 

27.91 

7.90 

1912-1913 

890,850 

209.72 

26.93 

7.62 

1911-1912 

1,021,198 

199.70 

28.00 

6.14 

1910-1911 

720,596 

220.34 

33.50 

7.70 

1909-1910 

705,368 

197* 

27.50 

8.36 

1908-1909 

884,937 

198 

28. 

5.94 

1907-1908 

706,029 

216.50 

30. 

4.54 

1906-1907 

656,636 

200 . 89 

31. 

0. 47 

1905-1906 

680, 132 

197.80 

27.41 

5.20 

Manufacturing , St.  Joseph , 1916-15-14. 
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synopsis  of  Working  Forces;  Salaried  Employes  and  Wage  Earners;  Working  Owners: 
Male  and  Female,  St.  Joseph  Manufacturing,  1916. 


Topic  considered. 

Disburse- 
ments, 
salaries 
and  wages. 

Total 

indi- 

viduals. 

Total  salaried  employes,  male 

928 

184 

“ “ “ female 

Total  salaried  employes,  male  and  female 

1,112 

3,480 

2,462 

11 

3 

Total  wage  earners,  male,  adults . . 

“ “ “ female,  “ 

) boys 

Children  under  16  years,  [ 

J girls 

Total  of  all  employes 

7,068 

Total  paid  in  salaries,  1916 

$1,776,563 

“ owners  filling  places  of  wage  earners 

223 

“ yearly  earnings  of  wage  earners 

2,292,892 

Grand  total 

$4,179,455 

7,291 

Management  and  Clerical  Force,  St.  Joseph  Manufacturing,  1916. 


Position. 


Total  number 
reported. 


Average  monthly 
salary. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Salaried  officials 

Managers,  superintendents 

Foremen 

Salesmen,  solicitors,  buyers. . . . 

Bookkeepers 

Clerks 

Stenographers 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

“ wage  earners,  adults 
Children  under  16  years 


18 

97 

258 

224 

58 

247 

18 

8 


928 

3,480 

11 


2 

3 

7 

11 

63 
34 

64 


184 

2,462 

3 


$133 

131 

99 

101 

74 

61 

63 


Grand  total 

Total  working  forces,  male. . 
* “ “ female 

“ “ proprietors.  . 


4,419 


2,649 


$99 

98 

57 

71 

68 

51 

61 


4,419 

2,649 

223 


Grand  total  working  forces 


7,291 


Summer  Packing  at  St.  Louis  and  East  St.  Louis. 


Season. 

Number  of 
hogs. 

Ave.  yield 
lard. 

Average 
gross  weight. 

Ave.  cost  per 
100  lbs.  gross. 

1917 

1.446.707 
1,423,701 
1,315,763 

1.142.708 
1,351,170 

1.211.479 
1,770,190 

1.175.480 
1,273,492 
1,359,924 
1,147,250 
1,108,956 

26.47 

213.73 

$17.42 

1916 

27.56 

206.26 

9.86 

1915 

26.74 

223.35 

7.34 

1914 

34.84 

241.81 

8.20 

1913 

21.53 
30 . 00 

213.68 

8.51 

1912 

202.00 

7.85 

1911 . 

30.12 

205 . 84 

6.57 

1910 

37.34 

210.98 

9.37 

1909 . . 

31.48 

197 . 04 

7.51 

1908 

34.35 

199 . 56 

5.86 

1907 

28. 

226.55 

6.26 

1906 

33.00 

207.48 

6.40 
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Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics , 1916-17, 


Wage  Earners,  Classified  According  to  Their  Weekly  Pay;  Children  Under  16  Years, 
Their  Wages,  St.  Joseph  Manufacturing,  1916. 


Weekly  wages. 


Male. 


Female. 


Children 
under  16. 


Under  $4  a week 

From  $4  to  $5  a week 
“ $5  to  $6 

“ $6  to  $7 

“ $ 7 to  $8 

“ $8  to  $9  “ 

“ $9  to  $10 

“ $10  to  $12 

“ $12  to  $15 

“ $15  to  $20  “ 

“ $20  to  $25  “ 

Over  $25  a week 


4 

11 

18 

161 

244 

518 

844 

918 

535 

227 


12 

119 

306 
401 

307 
405 
344 
262 
187 

75 

41 

3 


1 

6 

5 

2 


Total  wage  earners 
“ male,  adults. 
“ female 


children, 


boys  ] 

f total  under 

1 14 1 

girls  J 

[16  years 

f I 

Total  of  male,  female  and  children  wage  earners . 

Management  and  office  forces,  male 

“ “ “ “ female 


3,480 


11 


3,491 

1,151 


2,462 


14 

3,480 

2,462 


2,465 

i84 


5,956 

1,151 

184 


Total  working  forces 

Grand  total  working  forces 


4,642 


2,649 


7,291 


OFFICERS,  ST.  JOSEPH  COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  1918. 

FRANK  A.  MOORE,  President. 


F.  B.  FULKERSON,  Civic  Div.  Vice- 
President. 

LOUIS  MOTTER,  Traffic  Div.  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

W.  L.  CONNETT,  Extension  Div.  Vice- 
President. 

Headquarters,  seventh 


M.  E.  MAYER,  Retail  Div.  Vice-President. 
JOHN  WUNDERLICH,  Gen.  Com. 

W.  J.  C.  KENYON,  Manager  Traffic 
Bureau. 

H.  D.  ENNIS,  Secretary. 

R.  T.  FORBES,  Treasurer. 
ior,  Corby-Forsee  Bldg. 


Receipts  and  Shipments  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Horses  and  Mules,  St.  Louis,  for 

Twenty-five  Years. 


Year. 


1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903 . 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

1896. 

1895. 

1894. 

1893. 


Receipts. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Hogs. 

Horses 
& Mules. 

Cattle. 

1,436,464 

561,741 

3,362,041 

291,445 

322,824 

1,251,304 

700,601 

3,647,367 

290,841 

330,534 

1 , 045 , 660 

690,180 

2,985,144 

321,450 

298 , 673 

1,073,386 

777,776 

2,871,558 

162,360 

317,745 

1,181,201 

976,122 

3,102,421 

167,206 

381,432 

1,298,295 

1,052,208 

3,023,739 

171,133 

335,776 

1,206,423 

1,024,402 

3,634,851 

177,338 

341,668 

1,356,232 

776,665 

2,548, 480 

136,724 

452,111 

1,418,005 

835,973 

3,076,065 

130,519 

494 , 235 

1,293,564 

724,781 

3,199,922 

120,853 

436,954 

1,323,208 

622,213 

2,572,126 

124,490 

426,555 

1,314,826 

650,784 

2,411,191 

173,331 

392,872 

1,254,236 

690,378 

2,407,336 

190,191 

377,072 

1,261,532 

746,109 

2,361,623 

193,669 

349 , 434 

1,209,121 

565,836 

1,785,873 

137,711 

338,493 

1,181,628 

540 , 443 

1,494, 395 

122,697 

342, 191 

969,881 

534,115 

2,236,945 

149,716 

252,749 

795,800 

434,133 

2,156,972 

169,082 

207,998 

766,032 

432,566 

2,147,144 

130,236 

224,177 

795,611 

477,091 

2,136,328 

128,542 

254,619 

960,763 

660,380 

2,065,283 

105,570 

367,664 

955,613 

632,872 

1,997,895 

121,722 

350,037 

851,275 

510,660 

1,440,342 

77,820 

274,738 

773,571 

359,896 

1,489, 856 

59,822 

281,260 

903,257 

397,725 

1,105,108 

46 , 834 

473,966 

Shipments. 


Sheep. 


Hogs. 


Horses 
& Mules. 


71,010 
99 , 858 
97 , 108 
46,724 
71,822 
96,899 
110,737 
81,522 
118,523 
130,680 

97 . 198 
110,873 

92,362 

102,900 

83,978 

74,241 

77,476 

65 . 199 
97,722 

127,184 

212,759 

254,602 

119,768 

90,526 

231,476 


1,037, 743 
1,118,617 
1,019,247 
1,016,172 
954,330 
678,844 
905,444 
689 , 239 
985,210 
838,890 
817,527 
627,513 
529,078 
412,776 
267 , 000 
162,394 
406,024 
513,561 
578,067 
573,951 

838.319 
885 , 462 

605.319 
642 , 699 
575,846 


268,692 
275,849 
305,308 
147 , 205 
151,456 
155,356 
157,955 
123,069 
116,044 
105,539 
114,679 
159,488 
170,480 
171,076 
117,135 
98,425 
119,938 
147,463 
103,772 
117,603 
97,548 
121,202 
81,926 
67,564 
55,931 


MANUFACTURING,  ST.  JOSEPH  MANUFACTURING  DISTRICT  AND  ST.  JOSEPH,  PROPER,  1916;  CLASSIFIED 

BY  INDUSTRIES,  TOTAL  OF. 

Industry;  number  of  establishments  considered;  total  selling  value  of  goods  manufactured  during  year;  value  of  material  and  supplles 
used;  total  amount  paid  in  salaries  and  wages  during  year;  paid  for  rent,  taxes  and  insurance  during  year;  miscellaneous  disburse- 
ments of  year;  total  number  or  proprietors,  male,  female;  total  number  of  employes,  male,  female;  total  capital  Invested. 


Manufacturing , St.  Joseph , 1916-15-14. 
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disburse- 
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$2,842,637 

1.Q91.326 

986,549 

Paid  for 
rent,  taxes 
and 

insurance. 

$699,611 

519,243 

491,579 

Total  amount 
paid  in 
salaries 
and  wages. 

$4,179,455 
4,047,240 
3,903, 028 

Value  of 
materials 
and  supplies 
used. 
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Value  of  gas  manufactured  and  sold,  and  of  all  by-products.  . . 
*An  estimation,  based  on  early  1917  returns — by-products. 
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WORKING  FORCES,  MANUFACTURES,  CAPE  GIRARDEAU,  COLUMBIA,  HAN- 
NIBAL, JEFFERSON  CITY,  JOPLIN,  MOBERLY,  ST.  CHARLES,  SEDALIA, 
SPRINGFIELD  AND  WEBB  CITY,  1917  AS  COMPARED  TO  1911. 

The  manufactories  and  workshops  of  ten  flourishing  and  progressive  cities  of  Missouri — 
Cape  Girardeau,  Columbia,  Hannibal,  Jefferson  City,  Joplin,  Moberly,  St.  Charles,  Sedalia, 
Springfield,  and  Webb  City,  in  1916  gave  employment  to  18,459  men  and  boys,  and  women 
and  girls.  Included  in  this  estimation  are  554  proprietors  who  performed  more  or  less  work, 
either  in  an  executive  or  manual  capacity.  Of  the  18,459  workers,  2,881  were  women  and 
girls.  Boys  and  girls  under  16  years  but  over  14  numbered  124. 

In  the  returns  of  the  ten  Missouri  cities  considered  here  the  factories  and  workshops 
of  Springfield  came  first  with  2,782  male  workers  and  186  females,  a total  of  2,968.  Jefferson 
City  reported  the  largest  'number  of  women  and  gil  l toilers,  782,  they  being  employed  in  large 
shoe  and  clothing  establishments  located  there,  and  they  earned  from  $5  to  $20  weekly. 
While  salaries  and  wages  are  being  touched  upon  it  can  be  stated  that  this  city  was  and  is 
the  home  of  many  stenographers,  statisticians,  accountants,  clerks  and  office  helpers,  nearly 
all  employed  in  the  State  Capitol  building,  with  monthly  wages  ranging  from  $75  to  $150, 
the  average  being  $84. 

Hannibal,  in  1916,  had  601  women  and  girls,  employed  in  various  capacities  in  its  factories 
and  workshops,  chiefly  in  boot  and  shoe  factories,  their  weekly  earnings  running  from  $6  to  $18. 

The  ten  cities  included  in  this  treatise  in  1916  had  a factory  working  force  totaling 
18,459,  of  whom  15,578  were  men  and  boys,  and  2,881  women  and  girls. 

The  tables  which  follow  give  further  information  beside  what  is  enumerated  above 
for  the  year  1916  for  each  of  the  ten  cities,  and  also  details  the  sexes  of  the  workers  for  each 
of  the  communities  considered  for  the  years  1916,  1915  and  1914: 


WORKING  FORCES,  MANUFACTURES,  TEN  MISSOURI  CITIES,  1916,  1915 

AND  1914. 


Year  1916. 


Year  1915. 


Year  1914. 


City  considered. 


v-'g 

o§ 

e+  gs 


Cape  Girardeau 

Columbia 

Hannibal 

Jefferson  City. . 

Joplin 

Moberly 

St.  Charles .... 

Sedalia 

Springfield 

Webb  City.  . . . 


1,407 

483 

2,618 

1,669 

1,461 

1,764 

1,838 

1,307 

2,782 

249 


229 

155 

601 

782 

248 

211 

291 

159 

186 

19 


1,296 

471 

2,247 

1,264 

1,313 

1,589 

1,539 

1,094 

2,337 

211 


^ Total  paid, 
s-h  wages,  salaries, 
— P IQIfi 


p 

P 

a 


224 

1,216 

152 

467 

539 

2,195 

703 

1,198 

234 

1,287 

181 

1 , 545 

246 

1,431 

151 

1,061 

178 

2,269 

13 

208 

221 

151 

524 

699 

228 

172 

238 

148 

171 

11 


$961,819 

406,935 

1,846,372 

2,118,947 

1,017,638 

1,149,628 

1,744,672 

826,134 

1,783,421 

212,967 


Totals,  by  sexes 
Total  males .... 


15,578 


2,881 

15,578 


13,351 


2~,621 

13,361 


12,870 


2,563 

12,870 


Total,  all  workers. 


18 , 459 


15,982 


15,433 


$12,068,529 


Officers,  1918,  Kansas  City  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Officers. 

President Franklin  D.  Crabbs 

First  Vice-President W.  T.  Grant 

Second  Vice-President E.  B.  Smith 

Third  Vice-President C.  W.  Lonsdale 

Treasurer George  S.  Hovey 

General  Secretary John  M.  Guild 

Assistant  to  the  President.  . E.  M.  Clendening 

Industrial  Commissioner E.  W.  Mentel 

Transportation  Commissioner . R.  D.  Sangster 
Publicity,  Conventions  and  Retail 

Activities Martin  Keet 

Civic  Bureau Walter  Matseheck 


Directors. 


F.  A.  Baker. 

A.  H.  Connelly. 

F.  J.  Bannister. 
George  R.  Collett. 
F.  D.  Crabbs. 
Robert  Cruit. 

E.  L.  Foutch. 

W.  T.  Grant. 
George  S.  Hovey. 
C.  W.  Jenkins. 


F.  C.  King. 

F.  M.  Lee. 

C.  W.  Lonsdale. 
Daniel  Lyons. 

J.  F.  Martin. 

B.  A,  Parsons. 

S.  B.  Robertson. 
A.  C.  Wiser. 

E.  R.  Sweeney. 
E.  B.  Smith. 


Frank  Witherspoon,  Jr. 
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MANUFACTURING,  TEN  MISSOURI  CITIES  — CAPE  GIRARDEAU,  HANNIBAL, 
COLUMBIA,  JEFFERSON  CITY,  JOPLIN,  MOBERLY,  ST.  CHARLES, 
SEDALIA,  SPRINGFIELD,  WEBB  CITY,  1916. 


Synopsis  ol  Working  Forces;  Salaried  Employes  and  Wage- Earners;  Working  Owners: 

Male  and  Female,  1916. 


Topic  considered. 

Total  dis- 
bursements 
for  salaries 
and  wages. 

Total 

indi- 

viduals. 

Establishments  considered,  ten  Missouri  cities 

527 

Total  salaried  officials 

756 

554 

1,392 

“ “ working  proprietors 

“ “ employes,  males 

Total  salaried  officials  and  male  employes 

2,702 

319 

“ “ female  employes 

Total  salaried  employes,  male  and  female 

3,021 

12,808 

2,506 

68 

56 

Total  wage-earners,  male,  adults 

“ “ “ female,  “ 

) boys 

Children  under  16  years,  [ 

J girls 

Total  of  all  employes 

18 , 459 

Total  value,  all  products  manufactured,  ten  cities 

$63,160,457 

“ paid  in  salaries  to  managers  and  officials 

$1,299,555 

1,919,638 

8,849,336 

“ “ “ “ “ management  and  sales  forces 

“ “ “ wages  to  manual  toilers 

“ yearly  earnings  of  working  owners 

Grand  total,  15,578=2,881 

$12,068,529 

18,459 

Management  and  Clerical  Force,  Ten  Missouri  Cities,  1916. 

Position. 

Total  number 
reported. 

Average  montnly 
salary. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Salaried  officials  ) total,  756 \ 

Managers,  superintendents  / / 

251 

505 

332 

349 

297 

314 

51 

49 

7 

4 

15 

19 

62 

107 

96 

9 

$127 

123 

119 

111 

87 

71 

69 

58 

$84 

91 

67 

53 

69 

57 

63 

41 

Foremen 

Salesmen,  solicitors,  buyers 

Bookkeepers 

Clerks 

Stenographers 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

2,148 

12,808 

68 

319 

2,506 

56 

15,024 

2,881 

554 

“ wage-earners,  male  adults 

Children  under  16  years  (total,  124) 

Grand  total,  by  sexes 

15,024 

2,881 

Total  working  forces,  male. . . 

“ “ “ female 

Working  proprietors 

Grand  total  working  forces .... 

18,459 

Children  Under  15  Years,  1910  Federal  Census. 

New  York  stood  first  in  1910  with  2,488,621  children  under  15  and  Pennsylvania  second, 
with  almost  as  many,  2,368,926.  The  other  states  having  over  1,000,000  children  of  this 
age,  ranking  in  the  order  named,  are  Illinois,  Texas,  Ohio,  Georgia  and  Missouri.  The 
smallest  number  of  children  were  reported  by  Nevada,  16,989,  and  the  next  smallest  by 
Wyoming,  39,209. 


Steam  Laundries,  Missouri,  1916. 
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Wage-Earners,  Classified  According  to  Their  Weekly  Pay;  Children  Under  16  Years, 
Their  Wages,  Ten  Missouri  Cities,  1916. 


Weekly  wages. 

Male. 

Female. 

Children 
under  16. 

3 
67 

538 

947 

346 

278 

198 

94 

31 

4 

4 

46 

57 

17 

From  $3  to  $7  a week 

" $5  to  $7  “ 

* $7  to  $9  “ 

* $9  to  $10  “ 

218 

884 

1,067 

1,083 

2,016 

3,561 

2,684 

1.117 

178 

“ $10  to  $12  “ 

“ $12  to  $15  “ 

“ $15  to  $20  “ 

“ $20  to  $25  “ 

“ $25  to  $30  “ 

Over  $30  a week.  . . . 

Total  wage-earners 

Total  male,  adults .... 

12,808 

2,506 

124 

12,808 
2,506 
1 124 

“ female,  “ 

f boys  ) f total  under  16  1 ( 

“ children,  if  \ \ 

1 girls  J (years  but  over  14 — 124J  ( 

68 

56 

Total  of  male,  female  and  children  wage-earners. . . . 
Management  and  office  forces,  male 

1 

12,876 

2,562 

15,438 

2,148 

319 

17,905 

“ “ “ “ female 

Total 

“ working  proprietors 

554 

Grand  total  working  forces 

18, 459 

EARNINGS  OF  MISSOURI  STEAM  LAUNDRIES;  WAGES  PAID  EM- 
PLOYES; OTHER  STATISTICAL  DETAILS 

The  recent  strike  for  higher  wages  of  laundry  employes  of  Kansas  City,  especially  of  the 
solicitors  and  drivers,  created  a widespread  Missouri  demand  for  information  as  to  the  weekly 
or  monthly  earnings  of  the  employes  of  such  establishments. 

To  meet  this  demand  the  Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  gathered  information  as 
to  the  "yearly  receipts  and  disbursements  of  three  such  establishments  in  the  state,  one  laundry 
being  located  in  a large  city,  another  in  a city  of  medium  population,  and  the  third  in  a city 
of  10,000  inhabitants.  The  compilations  which  follow  detail  this  information  without 
revealing  the  identity  or  location  of  the  laundries  which  supplied  the  same,  the  data  gathered 
covering  the  year  1916. 

For  the  two  large  cities  it  was  found  that  solicitors  and  laundry  wagon  drivers  averaged 
$80  a month,  each,  and  for  the  smaller  of  the  three  cities,  $70.  Whether  or  not  this  is  a just 
recompense  is  left  to  the  student  of  sociological  problems  of  this  character.  The  only  point 
emphasized  by  the  author  in  considering  this  gainful  pursuit  is  that  each  individual  following 
it  not  alone  runs  a laundry  wagon  and  collects  soiled  clothes  and  delivers  the  freshly  laundered 
ones,  but  also  handles  considerable  cash,  and,  in  addition,  must  be  able  to  solicit  new  business. 
This  means  that  each  such  toiler  must  know  how  to  make  correct  change,  and  be  bright 
and  alert  enough  to  compete  for  new  business  with  solicitors  and  drivers  of  rival  laundries, 
furnish  a bond  to  secure  all  firm  money  which  is  handled,  and  he  must  also  have  knowledge 
of  horses,  if  such  are  the  motor  power,  or  to  operate  aa  automobile  delivery  vehicle  if  the 
laundry  is  strictly  up-to-date. 

The  average  monthly  pay  of  managers  and  superintendents,  bookkeepers,  clerks  and 
stenographers  of  laundries  in  three  Missouri  cities  of  distinct  classes  and  miles  apart  is  revealed 
in  one  of  the  tables  which  follow.  It  was  found  that  stenographers  of  the  Kansas  City 
laundry  only  averaged  $45  a month,  compared  to  $80  for  the  medium  size  city,  and  $60  for 
the  third  city. 

For  women  wage  earners  it  was  found  that  a plurality  earned  only  from  $5  to  $7  a week, 
and,  even  then,  that  each  such  toiler  was  expected  to  work  nine  hours  a day  and  54  hours  a 
week  to  earn  such  small  pay.  An  alarming  fact  established  was  that  the  second  highest 
number  of  women  and  girl  toilers  earned  “less  than  $5  a week  but  over  $3,”  and  that  the  daily 
hours  of  this  class  were  the  same  as  for  women  and  girls  of  the  other  division,  and  that  the 
class  of  work  they  were  called  upon  to  perform  was  as  wearing  and  monotonous  as  that  of 
the  higher  paid  and  therefore  more  fortunate  (?)  sisters. 
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The  third  highest  division  of  women  and  girl  toilers  of  the  three  laundries  considered, 
when  it  came  to  number  employed,  were  those  who  earned  from  $7  to  $9  a week. 

How  these  poorly  paid  women  and  girls  managed  to  make  ends  meet  on  earnings  less 
than  $7  a week  and  yet  remain  honest  and  moral  the  laundry  reports  did  not  explain.  Not 
one  of  the  205  weekly  wage  earning  women  toilers,  comprising  the  manual  labor  forces  of 
the  three  establishments,  was  paid  over  $15  a week. 

For  men  who  worked  in  mental  capacities  a plurality  received  from  $12  to  $15  a week, 
a sum  not  sufficient  to  decently  support  a family,  therefore  it  can  be  concluded  that  those 
who  were  married  or  had  other  dependents  depended  upon  the  earnings  of  their  female 
relatives  to  toil,  probably  in  the  same  laundry,  to  help  make  ends  meet. 

Only  one  male  weekly  wage  earner  was  paid  in  excess  of  $20  a week,  according  to  the 
returns  of  the  three  laundries  which  furnished  the  information  this  article  is  based  on,  this 
fortunate  individual  being  an  engineer,  and  he  was  paid  $30  weekly. 

A conclusion  which  will  be  reached  by  economic  students  after  this  chapter  has  been 
given  due  attention  is  that  Missouri  is  badly  in  the  need  of  a women’s  minimum  wage  law 
which  will  give  each  such  toiler  at  least  $9  a week  for  six  nine-hour  days  of  work.  The  fact 
is  the  daily  working  time  of  women  and  girls,  for  hygienic  and  other  reasons  of  the  same  im- 
portance, ought  not  to  exceed  eight,  and  not  over  forty-eight  for  each  week. 

If  girls  and  boys  under  sixteen  years  were  employed  in  the  three  steam  laundries 
considered  in  the  investigation,  the  management  failed  to  report  that  fact.  To  employ 
boys  or  girls  under  fourteen  in  steam  laundries  is  as  much  of  a violation  of  the  State  Child 
Labor  Law  as  if  they  worked  in  a manufactory  or  in  any  other  establishment  equipped  with 
fast  moving  machinery. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY,  THREE  MISSOURI  LAUNDRIES,  1918- 


Subject. 

Laundry  in 
largest  city. 

Laundry  in  a 
city  of  25,000 
population. 

Laundry  in  a 
city  of  10,000 
population. 

Total  receipts,  1916 

$157,234 

$76,982 

$67,986 

Value,  material  and  supplies 

$32,951 

$17,562 

$11,764 

Paid  in  salaries  and  wages 

75,718 

29,516 

25 , 908 

Rent,  taxes  and  insurance 

11,724 

2,055 

1,656 

Miscellaneous  disbursements 

15 , 699 

8,934 

5,339 

Employes,  males 

39 

19 

25 

Employes,  females 

131 

55 

38 

Proprietors,  male 

2 

2 

4 

Proprietors,  females 

1 

1 

Days  operated  in  1916 

313 

313 

3i3 

Capital  invested 

$121,000 

$63 , 250 

$60 , 500 

Value,  real  estate 

45,000 

30,000 

30,000 

Value,  machinery,  etc 

70,000 

30,000 

27,500 

Accidents,  fatal 

none. 

none. 

none. 

Accidents,  nonfatal 

12 

5 

4 

SYNOPSIS  OF  WORKING  FORCES — SALARIED  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGE-EARN- 
ERS; WORKING  OWNERS— MALE,  FEMALE;  THREE  MISSOURI  STEAM 
LAUNDRIES,  1916. 


Topic. 

Laundry, 

largest 

city. 

Laundry, 

city 

of  25,000 
popu- 
lation. 

Laundry, 

city 

of  10,000 
pop- 
ulation. 

Total  salaried  employes,  male 

20 

10 

9 

Total  salaried  employes,  female 

9 

5 

3 

Total  salaried  employes,  male  and  female 

29 

15 

12 

Total  wage-earners,  male,  adults 

19 

9 

16 

Total  wage-earners,  female,  adults 

122 

50 

35 

Children  under  16  years — ■ 

Boys 

None 

None 

None 

Girls 

None 

None 

None 

Total  of  all  employes 

170 

74 

63 

Total  paid  in  salaries  and  wages,  1916 

$75,718 

$29,516 

$25,908 

Steam  Laundries , Missouri , 1916. 
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Management  and  Clerical  Force,  Three  Missouri  Steam  Laundries,  1916. 


Position. 


Laundry,  largest 
city. 


Total 

number 

reported. 


Average 

monthly 

salary. 


Laundry,  city  of 

25,000  population. 


Total 

number 

reported. 


Average 

monthly 

salary. 


Laundry,  city  of 

10,000  population. 


Total 

number 

reported. 


Average 

monthly 

salary. 


Managers,  superintend- 
ents   

Foremen 

Solicitors  and  drivers . . . 

Bookkeepers 

Clerks 

Stenographers 


Totals 

Totals,  wage-earn- 
ers, adults 


Totals 


Total  working  forces, 

male 

Total  working  forces, 
female 


Grand  totals,  work- 
ing forces 


20 


29 


$200 

120 

80 

85 


$60 

45 

45 


39 

131 


170 


10 


15 


$260 

100 

80 


$75 


74 


$175 

110 

70 


25 


12 


$80 

35 

60 


25 

38 

63 


Wage-Earners,  Classified  According  to  Their  Weekly  Pay,  1916. 


Laundry,  largest 
city. 


Laundry,  city  of 

25,000 
population. 


Laundry,  city  of 
10,000 
population. 


Weekly  wages,  1916. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female 


From  $3  to  $5  a week 
“ $5  to  $7 

“ $7  to  $9 

“ $9  to  $10 

“ $10  to  $12 

“ $12  to  $15 

“ $15  to  $20 

Over  $25  a week 


3 

2 


9 

4 

1 


26 

18 

5 


2 

1 

4 

4 

2 

3 


26 

8 

1 


Total  wage-earners 
Total  male,  adults . 


19 


122 

19 


4 


50 

9 


16 


35 

16 


Total  of  male  and  female 


wage-earners 


141 


59 


51 


Management  and  office  forces, 


male 

Management  and  office  forces, 
female 

Grand  totals,  working  forces. 


20 

9 

170 


10 

5 

74 


9 

3 

63 


St.  Louis  in  1918. 

The  fourth  city  in  the  United  States  in  population. 

Forty  million  people  within  a radius  of  500  miles. 

The  largest  and  most  important  city  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
The  largest  manufacturer  of  tobacco  in  the  world. 

Has  the  largest  drug  house  in  the  United  States. 

Has  the  largest  woodenware  house  in  America. 

(Continued  on  Page  450.) 
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Weekly  Wages — Skilled  and  Unskilled  Tollers;  Classified  According  to  Occupation; 
Showing  Highest,  Lowest  and  Prevailing  Wages;  Dally  and  Weekly  Time;  In- 
crease or  Decrease  in  Wages,  If  any — Three  Missouri  Steam  Laundries,  1916. 


Occupation. 

No.  em- 
ployes. 

Weekly  wages. 

Prevailing 

time. 

Change 
in  wages, 
1916 

over  1915 
per  cent. 

g 

P 

ST 

B ® 

p_  ' 
ST 

Highest 

sum 

paid. 

Prevail- 
ing sum. 
paid. 

Lowest 

sum 

paid. 

Hours 

per 

day. 

Hours 

per 

week. 

1.  Laundry,  largest  city — 

Wash  men 

10 

$15.00 

$12.00 

$8.00 

10 

59 

None. 

Elevator  man 

l 

9.00 

10 

59 

l 

32.00 

10 

59 

l 

16.00 

10 

59 

l 

14.00 

10 

59 

l 

13.00 

10 

59 

Barnman 

15.00 

10 

59 

Marking  women 

5 

io.  do 

8.00 

6.00 

9 

54 

Collar  girls 

4 

11.00 

8.00 

6.00 

9 

54 

Shirt  workers 

18 

12.00 

6.00 

6.00 

9 

54 

Coat  workers 

3 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

9 

54 

Mbngle  room 

3 

15.00 

12.00 

8.00 

10 

59 

44 

8.00 

4.50 

4.50 

9 

54 

Rough  dry.'. 

9 

12.00 

6.00 

6.00 

9 

54 

Starchers 

5 

10.00 

6.00 

6.00 

9 

54 

Women  clothes 

10 

12.00 

6.00 

6.00 

9 

54 

Sorting  room 

5 

12.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9 

54 

Totals 

19 

103 

2.  Laundry,  second  city,  25,000 

population — 

Engineer 

1 

$18.00 

10 

59 

None. 

Fireman 

1 

15.00 

10 

59 

Washroom 

4 

12.00 

$10.00 

$9.00 

10 

59 

Poster 

1 

14.00 

10 

59 

Pressers  

2 

15.00 

is . 66 

is . 66 

10 

59 

Marking  room 

5 

8.00 

4.50 

4.00 

9 

54 

Flat  work 

8 

16.00 

9.00 

4.00 

9 

54 

Bundlers 

2 

12.00 

8.00 

9 

54 

Ironers 

20 

12  00 

5 50 

4 00 

9 

54 

Starchers 

11 

8.00 

5.00 

4.00 

9 

54 

Totals 

9 

46 

3.  Laundry,  third  city,  10,000 

population — 

Engineer-fireman 

1 

$15.00 

10 

59 

None. 

Porters 

2 

7 00 

$6  00 

10 

59 

Cleaners,  pressers 

3 

12.00 

$10.00 

9.00 

10 

59 

Marking,  sorting 

6 

15.00 

10.00 

6.00 

10 

59 

Marking,  sorting 

2 

9.00 

8.50 

9 

54 

Wash  room 

3 

16.00 

10.00 

9.00 

10 

60 

Mangle  room 

9 

6.00 

5.50 

5.00 

9 

54 

Starch  department 

3 

6.50 

5.00 

5.00 

9 

54 

Ironers 

8 

7 . 50 

7 . 50 

5.00 

9 

54 

Machine 

1 

14.00 

10 

59 

Machine 

' ' i3 

8.00 

6.00 

5.00 

9 

54 

Totals 

16 

35 

Total  wage-earners . . 

44 

184 

St.  Louis  in  1918 — Continued. 

Has  the  largest  hardware  house  in  the  country. 

Is  the  best  dry  goods  market  west  of  the  Alleghenies. 

Has  the  largest  shoe  house  in  the  world. 

The  largest  shoe  distributing  city  in  the  Union. 

Is  the  second  largest  millinery  market  in  America. 

The  largest  inland  coffee  distributing  center. 

One  of  the  great  railroad  centers. 

The  principal  city  on  the  longest  river  in  North  America. 
The  largest  hardwood  lumber  market  in  America. 

Leads  in  manufacture  of  railroad  and  street  cars. 

The  largest  horse  and  mule  market  in  the  world. 


Missouri  as  an  Agricultural  State . 
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Missouri  as  an  Agricultural  State,  1917,  1916,  1915, 
and  from  1905  to  1909. 

The  Missouri  farmer  came  into  his  own  in  the  year  1917,  and  if  every  one  wh.3  raised 
and  marketed  such  commodities  as  corn,  wheat,  oats,  tame  hay,  tobacco,  cotton,  rye,  flaxseed, 
barley,  buckwheat,  rice,  clover  seed,  potatoes  and  other  staples,  did  not  have  a snug  sum 
left  at  the  close  of  the  year,  after  all  ordinary  expenses  had  been  met,  no  one  is  to  blame 
but  the  farmer. 

The  hypothetical  value  of  all  crops  grown  in  Missouri  in  1917,  based  on  a farm  worth 
for  December  1st  of  that  year,  is  placed  at  $546,016,000,  and  this  was  a gain  in  worth  of 
109  per  cent  over  the  farm  value  of  all  cimilar  crops  of  1916,  same  month  and  day,  the  worth 
that  year  aggregating  $261,269,000.  The  increase  in  a year  was  $287,747,000,  or  about 
$24,000,000  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  total  1916  worth.  The  average  yearly  value 
of  farm  crops  for  the  five  years,  1911  to  the  close  of  1915,  was  $225,049,000,  and  for  1909, 
on  which  data  the  1910  federal  census  returns  are  based,  was  $220,664,000. 

For  total  value  of  farm  crops,  1917,  Missouri  ranked  fifth  among  all  states,  as  compared 
to  fourteenth  in  1916,  and  sixth  as  the  yearly  average  for  the  five-year  period  between  1911 
and  1915  and,  also,  in  1909.  While  1917  was  not  the  banner  year  for  Missouri  when  it  comes 
to  the  total  amount,  in  bushels,  of  wheat,  corn  and  other  similar  farm  crops  grown,  the  pro- 
duction was  fair  and  up  to  the  average.  It  is  the  prices  that  commodities  brought  that  year, 
due  to  the  war  needs  and  conditions,  which  established  a new  record. 

For  annual  production  of  corn,  Missouri  generally  ranks  third,  and  for  wheat,  tenth 
or  eleventh.  The  1917  wheat  crop  of  Missouri  was  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  regular  yield, 
than  that  of  any  of  the  states  which  are  generally  classed  as  wheat-producing  states.  The 
drought  of  1917  and  the  unfavorable  conditions  of  early  spring  were  felt  less  in  Missouri 
than  in  any  of  the  surrounding  states,  and  that  is  why  the  state  forged  up  to  fifth  place  for 
total  worth  of  all  crops  and  quantity  marketed,  the  highest  rank,  in  this  respect,  this  com- 
monwealth has  ever  held  since  Missouri  first  gained  agricultural  recognition. 

Missouri  in  the  last  two  years  added  two  more  commodities  to  its  line  of  regular  farm 
staples,  rice  and  peanuts,  and  the  production  and  worth  of  the  two  crops  was  sufficient  to 
gain  honorable  mention  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  While  peanuts 
and  rice  have  been  experimented  with  and  grown  in  the  state  before  1915,  the  yield  of  either 
commodity  previously  was  never  large  enough  for  the  federal  authorities  to  give  the  same 
mention  or  consideration  in  its  monthly  and  annual  reports. 

CORN  IS  GENERALLY  KING  IN  MISSOURI. 

The  leading  field  crops  of  the  state,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  judged  by  value  are: 
Com,  hay  and  forage,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes  and  cotton. 

By  far  the  most  important  crop  is  corn,  which  has  an  acreage  about  double  that  of  hay 
and  forage,  and  a value  more  than  three  times  as  great.  Wheat  shows  an  acreage  and  a value, 
respectively,  about  two-sevenths  as  great  as  that  of  corn. 

Of  the  several  hay  and  forage  crops,  “timothy  and  clover  mixed’’  ranks  first  in  both 
acreage  and  value;  “timothy  alone’’  is  second  in  each  respect;  and  the  two  together  make  up 
about  three-fourths  of  the  acreage  and  value,  respectively,  of  all  hay  and  forage.  The  most 
important  of  the  sundry  crops  are  potatoes  and  cotton,  which  are  about  equal  in  acreage, 
while  the  value  of  cotton  is  about  three-fourths  as  great  as  that  of  potatoes.  Of  the  other 
grains  and  seeds,  clover  seed  is  the  only  one  having  a value  of  more  than  $500,000. 

Of  every  100  farmers,  87  report  corn,  67  raise  potatoes,  66  report  hay  and  forage,  29  grow 
oats,  and  29  report  wheat.  More  than  two-fifths  of  the  improved  land  of  the  State  is  in  cere- 
als and  about  one-seventh  in  hay  and  forage. 

The  average  value  per  acre  of  all  cereals  combined,  before  the  war,  was  $14.43,  corn  and 
wheat  being  valued  above  this  average,  other  cereals  below  it.  The  average  value  per  acre 
of  hay  and  forage  is  about  two-thirds  that  of  the  combined  cereals,  and  the  average  value  of 
potatoes  is  more  than  three  time  that  of  the  combined  cereals. 

About  3 farmers  out  of  every  100  raise  cotton.  The  average  yield  per  acre  is  0.56  bales, 
and  the  average  value  before  the  war  was  $35.14.  While  cotton,  watermelon,  corn  and  alfalfa 
growers  are  making  satisfactory  profits  in  southeast  Missouri,  horticulturists  in  and  around 
Howell,  Oregon,  Greene,  Laclede,  Barry  and  McDonald  Counties,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
State,  are  making  good  returns  from  peaches,  strawberries,  cantaloupes,  pears,  grapes  and 
other  fruit.  Around  Henry  County,  broom  corn  and  flaxseed  are  bringing  in  thousands  of 
dollars  annually  to  the  farmers  who  make  a specialty  of  them.  In  Platte,  Chariton  and 
Schuyler  Counties  exclusive  attention  is  being  given  by  many  to  tobacco,  and  the  growers 
are  being  well  paid  for  their  toil. 

The  compilations  which  follow  give  further  details  concerning  the  annual  farm  crops  of 
Missouri,  for  1917,  1916,  1915,  and  other  years  further  back. 
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STATISTICAL  INFORMATION,  FIFTEEN  MISSOURI  CROPS, 
1917,  1916  AND  1915. 


Commodity  considered. 

Missouri 
Production, 
United  States 
estimation. 

Total  farm 
value, 

December  1, 
year 

considered. 

Price  per 
unit, 
Dec.  1. 

Value  per 
acre 

on  Dec.  1. 

Acres 

harvested. 

Yield  per 
acre 

in  units. 

Wheat,  bushels — 

1917 

1916 

1915 

27.540.000 

16.575.000 

34.108.000 

$53,703,000 

27.349.000 

53.200.000 

$1.95 

1,65 

.98 

$29.48 

14.02 

12.05 

1,800,000 

1.950.000 

2.773.000 

Bushels. 

15.3 
8 5 

12.3 

Corn,  bushels — 

1917 

1916 

1915 

252,000,000 

132.112.000 

209.450.000 

$287,280,000 

118.901.000 

109.298.000 

$1  14 
.90 
.57 

$39.90 

17.55 

16.82 

7.200.000 

6.775.000 

6.500.000 

Bushels 

35.0 

19.5 

29.5 

Tame  hay,  tons — 

1917 

1916 

1915 

3.657.000 

4.333.000 

4.636.000 

$63,998,000 

41.227.000 

39.406.000 

$17.50 

9.30 

8.50 

$20.12 

12.09 

12.92 

3.180.000 

3.410.000 

3.050.000 

Tons. 

1.15 

1.30 

1.52 

Tobacco,  pounds — 

1917* 

1916 

1915 

2.310.000 

3.040.000 

3.150.000 

$596,000 

456.000 

378.000 

Cents. 

25.8 

15.0 

12.0 

$170.28 

142.65 

108.00 

3,500 

3,200 

3,500 

Pounds. 

660 

951 

900 

Cotton,  pounds — 

1917 

1916 

1915 

25.500.000 

31.500.000 
24,000,000 

$7,012,000 

5.956.000 

2.640.000 

Cents. 

27.5 

19.0 

11.0 

$48.12 

42.75 

26.40 

140.000 

133.000 
96,000 

Pounds. 

175 

225 

240 

Barley,  bushels — 

1917 

1916 

1915 

150.000 

100.000 
125,000 

$141,000 

93.000 

79.000 

$ .94 
.93 
.63 

$23.50 

18.60 

15.75 

6,000 

5,000 

5,000 

Bushels. 

25.0 

20.0 
25.0 

Flaxseed,  bushels — 

1917 

1916 

1915 

51.000 

35.000 

48.000 

$140,000 

74.000 

65.000 

$2.75 

2.12 

1.35 

$23.38 

14.84 

10.80 

6,000 

5.000 

6.000 

Bushels. 

8.5 

7.0 

8.0 

Potatoes,  bushels — 

1917 

1916 

1915 

9.483.000 

5.460.000 

8.820.000 

$12,992,000 

9.828.000 

5.292.000 

$1.37 

1.80 

.60 

$119.19 

108.00 

58.80 

109,000 

91.000 

90.000 

Bushels. 

87.0 

60.0 
98.0 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels — 

1917 

1916 

1915 

896.000 

490.000 

700.000 

$1,263,000 

735.000 

574.000 

$1.41 

1.50 

.82 

$157.92 
105.00 
82  00 

. 8,000 
7,000 
7,000 

Bushels. 
112.0 
70.0 
100  0 

Oats,  bushels — 

1917 

1916 

1915 

59.200.000 

32.250.000 

31.850.000 

$36,112,000 

17.092.000 

12.103.000 

$ .61 
.53 
.38 

$24.40 

13.24 

9.88 

1.480.000 

1.200.000 
1,225,000 

Bushels. 

40.0 

25.0 
26  0 

Buckwheat,  bushels — 

1917 

1916 

1915 

90.000 

56.000 

45.000 

$130,000 

74.000 

40.000 

$1.44 

1.33 

.90 

$21.60 

18.62 

13.50 

6,000 

4.000 

3.000 

Bushels. 
15.0 
14  0 
15.0 

Rye,  bushels — 

1917 

1916 

1915 

441.000 

231.000 

338.000 

$728,000 

284.000 

291.000 

$1.65 

1.23 

.86 

$24.26 

13.53 

11.61 

30.000 

21.000 
25,000 

Bushels. 

14.7 

11.0 

13.5 

Rice,  bushels — 

1917 

1916 

1915 

18,000 

10,000 

10,000 

$34,000 

10,000 

10,000 

$1.90 

1.00 

1.00 

$85.50 

51.00 

50.00 

St 

400.000 

200.000 
200,000 

Bushels. 

45  0 

51.0 

50.0 

Peanuts,  bushels — 

1917 

1916 

1915 

18,000 

10,500 

$47,000 

16,000 

$2.61 

1.52 

$117.45 
i 45.60 

400 

350 

Bushels. 

45.0 

30.0 

Clover  seed,  bushels — 

1917 

1916 

1915 

85.000 

95.000 

$1,062,500 

902,500 

$12.50 

9.50 

$73.50 

54.15 

50.000 

54.000 

5.88 

5.7 

‘Estimated  from  official  total?,  Unite i State3  Department  of  Agriculture  figures,  production  and  value  of  Missouri 
crops,  1917, 
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Subject. 

Year  1917. 

Year  1916. 

Year  1915. 

Average, 
five  years, 
1911-1915. 

Year  1909. 

Total  value,  above  crops 

$465,238,500 

$223,276,000 

Total  value  thirteen  leading  crops** . . . 

Total  value,  all  Missouri  crops  (estima- 
tion) by  years 

$464,141,000 

$222,079,000 

$191,292,000 

$188,524,000 

$546,036,000 

$261,269,000 

$225,049,000 

$220,664,000 

**Estimated  total  value,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  thirteen  leading  crops  of  Missouri,  to  wit:  Wheat, 
corn,  oats,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  flaxseed,  rice,  potatoes,  tame  hay,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco  and  lint  cotton.  The  dif- 
ference between  this  total  and  the  one  which  precedes  it  is  that  in  the  preceding  total  the  1916  and  1917  production  and 
value  and  other  facts  and  figures  for  clover  seed  and  peanuts  are  included. 


VALUE  PER  ACRE,  FIFTEEN  LEADING  FARM  PRODUCTS,  TOGETHER  WITH 
THE  YIELD  PER  ACRE,  MISSOURI,  1917,  1916  AND  1915;  RANK  OF  STATE 
IN  TOTAL  VALUE  OF  CROP. 


Commodity. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

Yield  per  acre, 
1917. 

Rank,  1917. 

Tobacco 

$170.28 

$142.65 

$108.00 

660  pounds 

Sweet  potatoes 

157.92 

105.00 

82.00 

112  bushels 

16 

Potatoes 

119.19 

108 . 00 

58.80 

87 

14 

Peanuts 

117.45 

45.60 

45 

13 

Rice 

85.50 

51.00 

50.00 

45 

9 

Clover  seed 

73 . 50 

54. 15 

5.88  “ 

7 

Cotton 

48.12 

42.75 

26.40 

175  pounds 

13 

Corn 

39.90 

17.55 

16.82 

35  bushels 

4 

Wheat 

29.48 

14.02 

12.05 

15.3  “ 

10 

Oats 

24.40 

13.24 

9.88 

40 

11 

Rye 

24.26 

13.53 

11.61 

14.7  “ 

14 

Flaxseed  

23.38 

14.84 

10.80 

8.5  “ 

7 

Barley 

23.50 

18.60 

15.75 

25 

33 

Buckwheat 

21.60 

18.62 

13.50 

15 

16 

Tame  hay 

20.12 

12.00 

8.50 

1 . 12  tons 

9 

Rank  of  Missouri  among  all  states,  thirteen  leading  crops,  1917 

Rank  of  Missouri  among  all  states,  all  crops,  1917 

R ank  of  Missouri  among  all  states,  all  crops,  1916 

R ank  of  Missouri  among  all  states,  all  crops,  average  for  5 years,  1911  to  1915 
Rank  of  Missouri  among  all  states,  all  crops,  1909 


5 

6 
14 

7 

6 


WHEAT  CROP  OF  MISSOURI  AND  ALL  LEADING  WHEAT  STATES,  1917,  1916, 
1915,  1914  AND  1913,  UNITED  STATES  ESTIMATIONS— IN  BUSHELS. 


Production  in  bushels:  United  States  figures,  for  years — 

Total 

Farm  value, 

State  considered. 

1917  crop. 

December  1, 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

1913 

Missouri 

27,540,000 

$53,703,000 

16,575,000 

34,108,000 

43,333,000 

39,586,000 

Kansas 

45,934,000 

90,950,000 

98,022,000 

105,938,000 

177,300,000 

86,983,000 

Nebraska 

13,764,000 

26,840,000 

68,550,000 

68,116,000 

64,172,000 

58,125,000 

Illinois 

30,400,000 

61,104,000 

16,225,000 

53,200,000 

46,250,000 

41,888,000 

Indiana 

33,392,000 

67,786,000 

19,440,000 

47,300,000 

43,239,000 

39,775,000 

Oho 

41,140,000 

83,926,000 

20,250,000 

40,194,000 

36,538,000 

35,100,000 

Iowa 

8,350,000 

16,616,000 

10,450,000 

18,985,000 

15,066,000 

16,395,000 

North  Dakota 

56,000,000 

112,000,000 

39,325,000 

151,970,000 

81,592,000 

78,855,000 

South  Dakota 

52,024,000 

101,967,000 

24,825,000 

63,762,000 

31,566,000 

33,975,000 

Oklahoma 

35,650,000 

69,161,000 

29,585,000 

38,860,000 

47,975,000 

17,500,000 

Washington 

29,218,000 

56,391,000 

37,635,000 

51,420,000 

41,840,000 

53,300,000 

Minnesota 

57,965,000 

117,089,000 

27,555,000 

70,870,000 

42,975,000 

68,040,000 

Pennsylvania 

24,482,000 

50,188,000 

26,125,000 

24,605,000 

21,862,000 

22,320,000 

Montana 

17,963,000 

34,489,000 

28,655,000 

42,180,000 

18,356,000 

20,673,000 

Oregon 

12,218,-000 

23,316,000 

19,550,000 

20,025,000 

16,604,000 

15,717,000 

United  States 

650,828,000 

$1,307,418,000 

639,886,000 

1,025,801,000 

891,017,000 

763,380,000 

Value,  U.  S.,  Decem- 

ber 1 

$1,307,418,000 

$1,307,418,000 

$1,025,765,000 

$942,303,000 

$878,680,000 

$610,122,000 
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CORN  CROP,  MISSOURI,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  OTHER  LEADING 
STATES,  1916,  1915,  1914  AND  1913. 


State. 

Total 
1917  crop. 

Farm  value, 
December  1, 
1917. 

Production  in  bushels,  United  States  estimates,  for  years — 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

Missouri 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Indiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Ohio 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

252,000,000 

$287,280,000 

132,112,000 

209,450,000 

158,400,000 

129,062,000 

418,000,000 

410.700.000 
24(1,480,000 

203.436.000 

77.825.000 

33.150.000 

150.100.000 

128.184.000 

122.850.000 

$459,800,000 

443.556.000 

299.376.000 

254.295.000 

129.968.000 
48,730,000 

204.136.000 

160.230.000 

148.648.000 

306.800.000 

366.825.000 

192.400.000 

174.658.000 

131.100.000 

53.325.000 

115.762.000 

69.500.000 

376.164.000 

303.000. 000 

213.000. 000 

190.950.000 

166.850.000 

112.100.000 

153.550.000 

172.050.000 

300.034.000 

389.424.000 

173.950.000 

163.317.000 

124.800.000 
50,000,000 

142.715.000 

108.225.000 

282.150.000 

338.300.000 

114.150.000 

176.400.000 

163.200.000 

52.250.000 

146.250.000 

23.424.000 

Total,  U.  S.  crop 

Value,  U.  S.  crop 

3,159,494,000 

$4,053,672,000 

2,583,241,000 

3,054,535,000 

2,672,804,000 

2,446,988,000 

$2,295,783,000 

$1,756,357,625 

$1,722,070,000 

$1,692,092,000 

HAY  CROP,  MISSOURI,  TONNAGE  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  OTHER 
LEADING  STATES,  1917,  1916,  1915,  1914  ABD  1913. 


State  considered. 

Total 
1917  crop. 

Farm  value, 
December  1, 
1917. 

Production  in  tons,  United  States  estimates. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

Missouri 

Iowa 

California 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Nebraska 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Kansas  

3,657,000 

$63,998,000 

4,333,000 

4,636,000 

1,800,000 

1,860,000 

3.887.000 

4.569.000 

3.438.000 

3.004.000 

3.837.000 

2.544.000 

6.110.000 

4.154.000 

4.329.000 

4.595.000 

2.868.000 

2.217.000 

2.376.000 

2.175.000 

65.302.000 

87.552.000 

68.760.000 

56.175.000 

65.996.000 

38.669.000 

92.261.000 

78.926.000 

75.758.000 

79.494.000 

34.703.000 

36.802.000 

39.442.000 

34.800.000 

5.796.000 

4.375.000 

4.495.000 

3.312.000 

4.372.000 

4.070.000 

7.290.000 

4.867.000 

5.208.000 

4.420.000 

3.496.000 

2.604.000 

1.988.000 

1.750.000 

5.576.000 

4.520.000 

3.696.000 

3.030.000 

3.458.000 

4.290.000 

5.850.000 

4.049.000 

4.340.000 

4.508.000 

3.200.000 

4.062.000 

2.134.000 

1.828.000 

4.071.000 

5.265.000 

1.912.000 

1.764.000 

3.011.000 

2.535.000 

5.584.000 

3.178.000 

4.020.000 

4.462.000 

3.294.000 

4.440.000 

3.600.000 

2.450.000 

1.800.000 

2.520.000 

1.675.000 

5.358.000 

3.848.000 

4.146.000 

3.848.000 

2.490.000 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Total  crop.  United 
States 

Value,  total  United 
States  crops,  other 
years 

79,528,000 

$1,359,491,000 

89,991,000 

85,920,000 

70,071,000 

64,116,000 

- 

$1,008,894,000 

$913,649,000 

$779,068,000 

$797,077,000 

MISSOURI’S  WHEAT  YIELD,  IN  BUSHELS,  1905  TO  1917  (ESTIMATIONS 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE). 


Year. 

Bushels. 

Year. 

Bushels. 

Year. 

Bushels. 

Year. 

Bushels. 

1905  

1906  

1907  

1908  

28,022,338 

31,734,900 

29.212.000 

22 . 260 . 000 

1909. .  . 

1910. .  . 

1911. . . 

28.252.000 

25 . 958 . 000 

36.110.000 

1912. . 

1913. . 

1914. . 

23 . 750 . 000 

39.586.000 

43.333.000 

1915. . 

1916. . 

1917. . 

34.108.000 

16.575.000 

27 . 540 . 000 

MISSOURI’S  CORN  YIELD,  IN  BUSHELS,  1905  TO  1917. 


Year. 

Bushels. 

Year. 

Bushels. 

Year. 

Bushels. 

Year. 

Bushels. 

1905 

203 , 294 , 798 

1909. . . 

213,840,000 

1912. . 

243,904,000 

1915. . 

191,750,000 

1906. . . . 

228,522,500 

1910. . . 

247,500,000 

1913. . 

129,062,000 

1916. . 

132,112,000 

1907  

1908  

241.025.000 

203.634.000 

1911. . . 

192,400,000 

1914. . 

158,400,000 

1917. . 

252 , 000 , 000 

Tobacco  Crop , Missouri , 1906  to  1918. 
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TOBACCO  CROP,  MISSOURI,  BY  YEARS,  1906  TO  1916  (ESTIMATIONS  UNITED 
STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.) 


Calendar  year. 

Area. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Calendar  year. 

Area. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1906 

1,498 

1.500 

2.500 

5.000 

8.000 
6,000 

1,093,540 

1.237.500 

2.187.500 

4.425.000 

8.400.000 

4.800.000 

$98,419 

136.000 
273,438 
575,250 

1,008,000 

576.000 

1912 

6,000 

5.100 

4.100 
3,500 
3,200 
3,500 

6,000,000 

3.315.000 

4.920.000 

3.150.000 

3.040.000 

2.310.000 

$720,000 

421.000 

640.000 

378.000 

456.000 

576.000 

1907 

1913 

1908 

1914 

1909 

1915 

1910  . 

1916 

1911  . . 

1917 

VISIBLE  SUPPLY  OF  WHEAT,  MARCH  1,  1917,  1916,  1915,  1914,  1913. 

It  is  figured  that  the  elevators,  mills  and  other  storage  plants,  Missouri,  had  on  hand 
on  March  1,  1917,  1,989,000  bushels  of  wheat  as  compared  to  5,457,000  on  the  same  day  in 
1916;  5,200,000,  same  day  in  1915;  5,542,000,  same  day  in  1914;  4,275,000,  same  day  in  1913. 

The  visible  wheat  supply  for  the  United  States  on  March  1st  of  the  four  years  just 
enumerated  was  as  follows: 


Month  and 
year. 

Quantity  on 
hand. 

Month  and 
year. 

Quantity  on 
hand. 

Month  and 
year. 

Quantity  on 
hand. 

March  1,  1917. 
“ 1916. 

89,614,000  bushels 
155,027,000  “ 

March  1,  1915. 
“ 1914. 

85.955.000  bushels 

93.627.000  “ 

March  1,  1913. 

118,400,000  bushels 

A study  of  the  above  figures  indicates  that  March  1,  1916,  had  the  largest  quantity  of 
wheat  on  hand  in  elevators  and  elsewhere,  all  states  of  the  country,  and  that  the  1915  supply 
was  even  lower  than  that  of  1917. 

ANNUAL  HARVESTING  TIME,  MISSOURI  POTATOES. 

The  garnering  of  potatoes  commences  in  Missouri  in  the  month  of  May  and  gradually 
increases  until  September,  and  through  that  month  there  is  a gradual  reduction  until  the 
close  of  November,  when  the  whole  crop  has  been  garnered  in.  The  percentage  of  the  po- 
tato crop  harvested  by  months  from  May  to  November,  is  as  follows: 

May,  1 per  cent;  June,  3 per  cent;  July,  13  per  cent;  August,  19  per  cent;  September, 
35  per  cent;  October,  27  per  cent;  November,  2 per  cent. 


INCREASE  OF  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  COMPARED  WITH  THE 
INCREASE  IN  PRODUCTION  OF  TWELVE  LEADING  CROPS,  AND  PER  CAP- 
ITA PRODUCTION,  1881-1915. 


Five-year 

period. 

Population. 

Average  yearly  production. 

United 

States 

continental. 

Percentage  compared 
with  1881-1885.  . . . 

Nine  food 
crops. 

Percentage  compared 
with  1881-1885.  . . . 

Per  capita  production 

Twelve 

crops. 

Percentage  compared 
with  1881-1885.  . . . 

Per  capita  production 

Per 

Per 

Short 

Per 

Short 

Number 

cent. 

Short  tons. 

cent. 

tons. 

Short  tons. 

cent. 

tons. 

1881-1885. . . . 

53,993,362 

100.0 

69,276,185 

100.0 

1.283 

113,601,924 

100.0 

2. 104 

1886-1890. . . . 

60,389,327 

111.8 

75,002,871 

108.3 

1 . 242 

128,388,750 

113.0 

2.126 

1891-1895.  . . 

66,861,772 

123.8 

78,604,211 

113.5 

1 . 176 

138,500,187 

121.9 

2.071 

1896-1900. . . 

73,385,202 

135.9 

' 92,991,275 

134.2 

1.267 

154,456,052 

136.0 

2.105 

1901-1905. . . 

80,848,557 

149.7 

103,551,488 

149.5 

1.281 

165,127,861 

145.4 

2 . 042 

1906-1910 

88 , 938 , 527 

164.7 

118,923,639 

171.7 

1.337 

188,149,633 

165.6 

2.116 

.1911-1915 

97,028,497 

179.7 

130,540,760 

188.4 

1 . 345 

203,966,288 

179.5 

2.  102 

'{The  nine  food  crops  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  potatoes,  buckwheat,  rice  and 
sugar.  The  three  nonfood  crops  are  cotton,  hay  and  tobacco.] 

(1881-1885 — 400  per  cent.) 
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SUNFLOWER  SEED  PRODUCTION,  MISSOURI,  1915. 

The  production  of  sunflower  seed  in  Missouri  in  1915  totaled  3,600,000  pounds,  from 
8,000  acres,  making  an  average  yield  of  450  pounds  per  acre.  The  wholesale  price  was 
about  3$  cents  per  pound,  making  the  value  per  acre  about  $15. 

These  estimates  were  made  by  the  field  agent  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates,  who  commented  as  follows: 

“I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  acreage  planted  exceeded  this,  the  August  storm  dam- 
aged the  crop  seriously,  blew  the  plants  down,  caused  them  to  rot,  and  in  some  cases  the 
seed  dropped  out  of  the  head.  Sometimes  sunflowers  were  planted  on  very  sandy  land  in 
an  effort  to  find  some  crop  to  grow.” 

The  census  of  1910  reported  4,731  acres  of  sunflower  seed  in  the  entire  United  States, 
making  63,677  bushels  (about  1,528,000  pounds),  valued  at  $58,318. 


EXPERIENCE  OF  A MISSOURI  PIONEER  RICE  GROWER. 

That  Southeast  Missouri  will  become  a part  of  the  greatest  rice  belt  in  the  world  is  the 
prediction  of  George  Begley,  Jr.,  of  Poplar  Bluff,  and  it  is  based  upon  an  extensive  and  thor- 
oughly successful  personal  experiment  in  Butler  and  Stoddard  counties  in  raising  three  crops 
of  one  of  the  best  cereals  given  to  man. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  Southeast  Missouri  suitable  for  the  growing  of 
rice.  The  possibilities  in  Butler  and  Stoddard  counties  are  especially  great.  Mr.  Begley 
says  that  within  a few  years  Southeast  Missouri  and  Northeast  Arkansas  will  be  the  greatest 
rice  belt  in  the  world,  because  the  climatic  conditions  are  such  that  the  yield  is  large,  the 
soil  is  very  strong,  capable  of  holding  water  and  the  northern  rice  is  especially  desired  for 
seeding  purposes  and  brings  a much  higher  price  than  the  southern  rice.  It  takes  good  soil 
for  rice  to  yield  heavily,  the  same  as  any  other  crop,  but  rice  will  grow  on  land  on  which 
nothing  else  will  thrive. 

Last  year  a Northeast  Arkansas  rice  grower  sold  a carload  of  No.  1 grade  Honduras  seed 
rice  to  a Japanese,  who  shipped  it  to  Japan,  which  fact  in  itself  speaks  well  for  the  northern 
rice. 

‘‘We  have  the  advantage  over  the  southern  rice  growers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  rice 
in  Southeast  Missouri  and  Northeast  Arkansas  will  never  be  a one-crop  country.  We  can 
also  grow  rice  on  the,  same  land  that  we  have  been  growing  wheat,  corn,  oats,  timothy  and 
clover  hay,  cowpeas,  and  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes  and  many  other  crops,”  says  Mr.  Begley. 

‘‘Rice  is  sown  in  the  spring  of  the  year  the  same  as  many  other  staples,  and  is  harvested 
in  the  fall.  The  pumping  of  water  starts  when  the  rice  is  about  six  inches  high  and  is  kept  up 
until  harvest  time.  However,  the  water  is  allowed  to  drain  off  at  different  periods 
during  the  season.  It  yields  from  60  to  100  bushels  to  the  acre,  depending  largely  upon  the 
quality  of  soil,  water  supply  and  drainage.  We  can  obtain  plenty  of  water  in  this  country 
at  a depth  of  90  to  150  feet.  It  takes  a well  pumping  about  2,500  gallons  of  water  per  min- 
ute to  furnish  enough  water  to  irrigate  and  successfully  grow  200  acres  of  rice  on  ordinary 
conditions.  We  also  have  in  this  country  plenty  of  wood  for  fuel,  within  easy  reach,  to  use 
in  our  steam  plants,  whereas  the  prairie  land  planters  of  South  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  have 
difficulty  in  obtaining,  some  having  to  go  several  miles  to  haul  their  fuel.  The  gasoline 
engine  has  not  as  yet  outclassed  the  steam  plant. 

‘‘One  of  the  strong  features  of  success  in  rice  growing  is  the  drainage  which  we  of  Southeast 
Missouri  and  Northeast  Arkansas  have,  while  the  Southern  rice  growing  states  have  land 
which  is  exceedingly  level  and  a greater  portion  of  which  is  without  open  drainage  ditches. 
It  is  far  more  important  to  get  rid  of  the  water  than  to  put  it  on  the  land. 

‘‘There  has  been  perfected  recently  a sled  or  lizzard  upon  which  is  mounted  your  rice 
binder,  the  binder  being  equipped  with  a small  gasoline  engine  and  is  pulled  by  horses  or 
mules  with  bogg  shoes,  which  enable  them  to  walk  on  very  soft,  soggy  ground.  There  has 
also  been  invented  a catter pillar  tractor  which  is  capable  of  cutting  rice  while  in  water. 
These  inventions  have  almost  revolutionized  the  harvesting  of  rice,  which  heretofore  has 
been  a great  drawback  to  this  crop.” 

Since  trying  out  this  experiment  Mr.  Begley  has  received  several  inquiries  from  large 
rice  mill  owners  who  are  looking  for  a location  for  a mill  and  they  feel  very  optimistic  over 
the  future  for  rice  growing  in  Missouri  and  Northeast  Arkansas.  Mr.  Begley  intends  to 
incorporate  his  farm  and  make  of  it  a rice  demonstration  and  stock  ranch  and  secure  the 
services  of  a first-class  rice  grower  and  engineer.  The  farm  is  finely  improved  and  speaks 
well  for  Southeast  Missouri.  The  contract  has  been  let  for  a deep  well  and  the  ground  is 
now  being  prepared  to  put  in  250  acres  of  rice  next  year. 

Will  rice  ever  be  extensively  grown  in  Missouri?  Begley  says  that  within  five  years 
50,000  to  100,000  acres  will  be  devoted  to  the  new  crop  in  his  section.  He  has  enough  faith 
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in  the  project  to  purchase  options  on  10,000  acres  in  his  home  neighborhood.  If  the  250 
acres  to  be  put  in  this  year  does  as  well  as  the  1915  crop,  doubtless  every  acre  will  be  sold  for 
rice-growing  purposes.  Begley’s  contention  is  that  you  are  not  only  90  per  cent  sure  of  grow- 
ing a profitable  crop  but  that  being  northern  grown,  once  the  business  is  thoroughly  estab- 
lished every  bushel  can  be  sold  for  seed.  Conditions  were  considered  peculiarly  unfavor- 
able this  year,  as  the  weather  was  cold  in  August  when  the  field  was  in  bloom.  Manager 
Ford  estimates  that  the  yield  was  cut  25  bushels  an  acre  because  of  this  unusual  and 
untimely  cold  spells. 

HISTORY  OF  MISSOURI’S  FIRST  RICE  PLANTATION. 

George  Begley  didn’t  intend  to  grow  rice  when  he  bought  a few  hundred  acres  of  drained 
land  near  Dudley.  Alfalfa  was  the  plant  he  had  in  his  eye  on  and  after  the  purchase  was 
made  Begley  was  wise  enough  to  procure  an  expert  and  go  over  the  land  before  spending 
money  for  soil  preparation  and  for  seed.  The  investigation  proved  disappointing.  Down 
under  the  surface  of  the  chocolate-covered  sandy  loam  a tight  clay  sub-soil  was  found.  There 
was  30  inches  or  more  of  loam,  but  the  Calhoun  clay  (so  named  by  the  government)  was 
10  feet  or  more  in  depth.  “Stung!”  said  the  alfalfa  expert,  and  Begley’s  friends  had  a great 
laugh  at  his  expense.  But  they  laughed  louder  when  his  next  move  was  announced. 

Down  in  Arkansas  not  so  many  miles  away  men  were  making  money  with  rice.  Begley 
paid  the  rice  fields  a visit  and  talked  to  the  operators.  It  isn’t  recorded  that  he  was  given 
any  great  encouragement,  but  right  there  he  decided  that  what  could  be  done  in  Arkansas 
was  possible  in  Missouri.  Begley  didn’t  plunge,  though.  He  went  back  to  his  Dudley 
farm  and  put  out  a patch  of  rice,  irrigating  it  with  water  pumped  by  a little  gasoline  engine. 
That  was  in  1914.  When,  after  the  primitive  methods  of  harvesting  and  threshing  had  been 
carried  out,  the  crop  proved  that  it  had  yielded  at  the  rate  of  90  bushels  an  acre — high  quality 
rice  at  that — Begley  realized  that  opportunity  was  knocking  at  his  door.  So  he  got  ready 
to  grow  rice  in  earnest  last  year. 

A.  H.  Ford  had  been  growing  rice  near  Stuttgart,  Ark.,  for  nine  years.  Begley  brought 
him  to  Dudley  and  told  him  to  “show”  the  Missourians.  When  the  native  swamp-easters 
heard  that  “Young  Begley” — that  28-year-old  chap  from  Poplar  Bluff — expected  to  plant 
200  acres  in  rice,  how  they  did  chatter.  And  even  Begley’s  best  friends  tried  to  talk  him 
out  of  the  notion.  “Look  at  the  expense  in  fitting  up,”  they  urged,  “besides,  rice  never  has 
been  grown  in  Missouri.  Better  stick  to  corn  and  wheat.”  But  Begley  isn’t  one  of  the  “it 
can’t-be-done”  kind  of  fellows;  he  had  started  out  to  put  the  missing  “r”  in  Missouri,  and 
although  not  one  solitary  neighbor  lent  a helping  hand  or  extended  a word  of  encouragement 
he  put  up  the  cash,  put  down  a 153-foot  well  and  purchased  a 60  h.  p.  Fairbanks-Morse  oil 
engine  to  the  pumping.  When  the  outfit  was  ready  for  work  with  its  large  centrifugal  pump 
24  inches  in  diameter  setting  in  a 24-inch  steel  pit,  the  water  came  pouring  out  at  the  rate  of 
1,800  gallons  to  the  minute.  It  began  to  look  as  if  the  irrigation  problem  was  solved,  any- 
how. 

The  Begley  farm  was  covered  with  stumps  where  the  timber  had  been  cut  off  follow!  ig 
drainage.  Dynamite  put  the  stumps  out  of  business  and  left  the  soil  in  such  a fine  physical 
condition  after  the  stumps  were  burned  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  use  a plow.  More 
than  170  acres  were  cleared  and  disked  before  seeding  began  last  April.  Rice  land  must  be 
leveled  by  civil  engineers  and  small  levees  were  built  throughout  the  field.  Two  large  canals 
were  constructed  to  carry  the  water  from  the  well  to  the  irrigating  ditches.  Seeding  began 
April  26th,  115  grain  drills  being  used  and  from  1 ^ to  2 bushels  an  acre  being  sown.  The 
work  was  completed  May  9th,  and  Begley  thought  he  had  200  acres  ready  for  the  water. 
When  harvest  time  came,  though,  it  was  found  that  only  139  acres  had  been  planted  to  rice. 
As  one  man  can  easily  handle  the  water  to  irrigate  400  acres  when  the  levees  are  properly 
constructed,  Begley’s  man  wasn’t  overworked.  This  year  (1916)  250  acres  will  be  seeded 
to  the  new  crop.  That’s  what  Begley  thinks  about  it. 

RICE  CROP,  MISSOURI,  1917,  1916,  1915. 

In  1916  Missouri  was  heralded  far  and  wide  in  agricultural  publications  and  otherwise 
officially  recognized  by  the  federal  authorities  as  a rice-growing  state,  chiefly  for  the  reason 
that  experiments  conducted  in  the  low  lands  of  Southeast  Missouri  in  1914  and  1915  had 
fully  established  that  rice  can  be  profitably  grown  there.  When  it  came  to  yield  of  bushels 
per  acre,  Missouri  at  once  assumed  second  place  among  all  rice-growing  states  of  the  country 
through  a 1915  yield  of  fifty  bushels  per  acre.  The  pace  set  in  1915  continued  in  1916  through 
a yield  per  acre  of  51  bushels,  and  also  in  1917  with  45  bushels.  The  only  state  of  the  Union 
which  did  better  in  either  1917,  1916,  or  1915,  per  acre,  was  California,  where  the  produc- 
tion was  70  bushels  per  acre  in  1917,  66.7  bushels  in  1915,  and  67  bushels  in  1916. 

The  huge  rice-growing  commonwealth,  Arkansas,  holds  third  rank  for  production  per 
acre,  the  1915  yield  being  48.4  bushels  per  acre;  that  of  1916,  50.5  bushels,  and  for  1917, 
41  bushels.  Louisiana,  the  chief  rice-growing  state  of  the  country,  ranks  fourth  in  yield  of 
bushels  per  acre,  the  returns  for  the  last  three  years  being:  1917,  36.5  bushels;  1916,  46 
bushels,  and  1915,  34.2  bushels. 
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For  both  1915  and  1916,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  credits  Missouri 
with  200  acres  of  rice  and  for  1917,  double  the  experimental  stages,  or  400  bushels.  The 
same  authority  credits  Missouri  with  a 1917  crop  of  rice  amounting  to  18,000  bushels,  which, 
at  $1.90  a bushel,  had  a total  farm  worth  of  $34,000  on  December  1st  of  that  year.  The 
1916  total  of  rice,  at  51  bushels  per  acre,  was  10,200  bushels,  which,  at  $1  per  bushel,  farm 
value  December  1,  1916,  was  worth  $10,200.  The  1915  crops,  200  acres,  at  50  bushels  per 
acre,  was  10,000  bushels,  and  the  sum  that  it  brought,  at  $1  per  bushel,  farm  value  December 
1,  1915,  was  $10,000. 

Another  fact  worth  knowing  when  it  comes  to  Missouri  as  a rice-growing  state,  is  that 
the  rice  of  this  state  had  a higher  farm  worth  per  bushel  in  both  1916  and  1915  than  did  the 
production  of  any  other  rice-growing  state  of  the  Union.  The  farm  value  per  bushel,  both 
years,  was  $1.00,  as  compared  to  96  cents  a bushel  for  Arkansas;  78  to  90  cents  for  Cali- 
fornia and  Louisiana;  85  cents  for  North  Carolina;  90  cents  for  South  Carolina;  87  cents  for 
Georgia;  75  cents  for  Florida  and  Alabama;  Mississippi,  80  to  88  cents;  Texas,  86  to  89  cents; 
California,  78  cents. 

When  it  comes  to  value  of  rice  production  per  acre,  1917,  1916  and  1915,  the  following 
compilation  reveals  that  Missouri  held  second  rank  in  this  respect  among  all  rice-growing 
states  for  the  three  years  considered,  being  only  surpassed  by  California. 


State. 

Price  per  bushel 
December  1. 

Value  per  acre,  basis 
December  1 price. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

North  Carolina 

195 

85 

85 

50.70 

17.85 

17.85 

South  Carolina 

195 

90 

90 

48.75 

12.60 

21.87 

Georgia 

195 

87 

88 

58.50 

17.40 

25.78 

Florida 

195 

75 

75 

50.70 

18.75 

18.75 

Missouri 

190 

100 

100 

85.50 

51.00 

50.00 

Alabama 

190 

75 

75 

51.30 

18.75 

18.75 

Mississippi 

190 

80 

88 

57.00 

22.40 

22.00 

Louisiana 

190 

90 

90 

69.35 

41.40 

30.78 

Texas 

200 

86 

89 

54.00 

38.70 

27.14 

Arkansas 

190 

96 

95 

77.90 

48.48 

45.98 

California 

175 

78 

90 

122.50 

46.02 

60.03 

United  States 

189.4 

88.9 

90.6 

71.28 

41.78 

32.66 

RICE  CROP,  MISSOURI,  1917,  1916,  1915— ESTIMATES,  UNITED  STATES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Subject. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

Subject. 

1917. 

1916. 

Rice  yield,  in  bushels 

Farm  value,  crop  December  1 
Value  per  acre,  December  1. . 

18,000 

$34,000 

$85.50 

10,000 

$10,000 

$51.00 

10,000 

$10,000 

$50.00 

Price  per  bushel,  December  1 . 

Acres  harvested 

Yield  per  acre,  in  bushels .... 

$1.90 

400 

45.0 

$1.00 

200 

51.0 

SILOS,  MISSOURI,  1915-1916-1917;  NUMBER  AND  CAPACITY. 

It  is  figured  that  the  farmers  of  Missouri  at  the  close  of  1916  owned  10,000  silos  with 
a total  capacity  of  1,170,000  tons,  or  an  average  of  90  tons  per  silo. 

With  all  farms  of  10  acres  and  less  eliminated  for  the  reason  that  the  owners  of  such 
farms  seldom  have  use  for  a silo,  only  four-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  Missouri  farmers  now 
have  silos  on  their  farms,  but  the  number  is  increasing  rapidly  year  by  year,  probably  more 
so  on  dairy  farms  than  on  those  which  produce  cereals,  vegetables  and  other  soil  products. 

For  the  United  States,  it  is  figured  that  there  are  404,000  silos  on  all  farms  large  enough 
to  afford  and  have  an  actual  need  for  a modern  convenience  of  this  character.  Their  total 
tonnage  is  31,536,000  tons,  figures  which  mean  that  the  average  silo  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  has  a capacity  of  78  tons.  A little  more  than  6 per  cent  of  all  farmers  in  the  United 
States  with  farms  of  over  100  acres  now  have  silos,  and  they  are  most  numerous  in  the  dairy 
sections  of  the  north  and  east.  New  York  and  Wisconsin  farmers  are  credited  with  55,030 
silos,  and  those  of  Illinois  with  30.000..  Kansas  farmers  have  11,000  and  Kentucky  10.000. 
For  Michigan  the  estimation  is  33,000  silos.  All  the  farmers  of  the  New  England  states 
have  only  35.000  silos,  or  20,00  less  than  Wisconsin.  The  fact  that  Wisconsin,  Michigan 
and  New  York  are  huge  dairy  states  accounts  for  their  lead  in  silos. 

When  the  statistics  on  silos  were  collected  no  attempt  was  made  to  divide  them  ac- 
cording to  the  material  from  which  they  were  constructed  It  is,  however,  known  that 
wooden  silos  predominate,  with  metal  and  concrete,  combined,  constituting,  probably,  25 
per  cent  of  all  that  are  in  use. 


Peanut  Crops , Missouri , 1916  and  1917. 
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FALLEN  LEAVES  VALUED  AT  $10.40  A TON  AS  FERTILIZER. 

Dead  leaves  that-  are  swept  into  the  street,  carted  out  of  the  parks  and  kicked  to  bits 
everywhere,  are  valued  at  $10.40  a ton,  according  to  prevailing  prices  for  fertilizers.  This 
price  is  put  upon  them  by  Prof.  Franklin  Menges,  a Pennsylvania  farm  adviser. 

“The  composition  of  the  leaves  of  different  species  of  trees  varies,”  he  says,  “but  100 
pounds  of  leaves  as  they  fall  from  the  trees  at  this  time,  partly  dry,  contain  00  per  cent 
water,  9 per  cent  nitrogen,  2 per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  4 per  cent  potassium  and  about  2 
per  cent  lime.  A ton  of  leaves  will  contain  18  pounds  of  nitrogen,  4 pounds  of  phosphorus, 
8 pounds  of  potassium  and  about  40  pounds  of  lime. 

“The  nitrogen,  valuing  it  at  40  rents  a pound,  would  be  worth  #7.20,  and  the  potassium 
at  the  same  rate  would  be  worth  $3.20.  Leaving  the  value  of  the  phosphorus,  the  lime  and 
the  organic  matter  out  of  consideration,  a ton  of  leaves  would  be  worth  at  the  abnormal 
prices  now  prevailing  $10.40  ” 


YELLOW  AND  WHITE  CORN,  MISSOURI,  1917,  1916. 

. More  yellow  corn  is  grown  iu  Missouri  than  the  white  variety.  The  portion  of  yellow 
generally  exceeding  the  white  by  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  The  1917  crop  of  Missouri  corn, 

93.240.000  bushels,  were  of  the  white  variety,  and  118,440,000  of  the  yellow  variety,  leaving 

40.320.000  bushels  to  be  classed  as  mixed.  The  per  cent  of  white  corn,  1917,  was  37,  and 
of  yellow  47,  leaving  16  per  cent  to  represent  the  mixed  portion.  In  1916,  35  per  cent  of 
the  corn  crop  was  of  the  white  variety  and  50  per  cent  of  the  yellow,  leaving  15  per  cent 
to  represent  the  mixed  class. 


BEAN  PRODUCTION,  MISSOURI  AND  ELSEWHERE,  1917. 

The  estimated  total  bean  production,  the  United  States,  1917,  namely,  18,130,000,  is 
apportioned  among  the  different  varieties  as  follows:  White,  8,590,000  bushels  (47.4  per 

cent);  red  kidney,  1,222,000  bushels  (6.8  per  cent);  Lima,  2,173,000  (11.9  per  cent);  pinto, 

1,640,000  (9.0  per  cent);  pinks,  1,200,000  (6.6  per  cent);  Tepary,  335,000  (1.9  per  cent); 
other,  2,969,000  (16.4  per  cent). 

For  Missouri  the  production  of  beans,  1917  and  1916,  and  other  facts  pertaining  to  the 
crop,  follow: 

DRY  EDIBLE  BEAN  PRODUCTION,  MISSOURI,  1917  AND  1916. 


Topic. 

1917. 

1916. 

Topic. 

1917. 

1916. 

Acres  planted 

Yield  per  acre,  bushels  .... 

9,200 

10 

2,000 

6 

Production  in  bushels 

Value  of  crop 

92 , 000 

12,000 

PEANUT  CROP,  MISSOURI,  1917  AND  1S16;  ACREAGE  AND  TOTAL 
YIELDS  AND  TOTAL  VALUE. 

It  is  estimated  that  Missouri’s  peanut  crop,  1917,  amounted  to  18,000  bushels,  worth 
a total  of  $47,000,  as  compared  to  10,000  bushels  for  1916,  worth  $16,000.  In  1917  a total 
of  400  acres  was  given  over  to  the  crop  in  Southeast  Missouri,  and  in  1916,  350  acres. 


COWPEAS,  MISSOURI  AND  ELSEWHERE. 

The  cowpea  is  the  favorite  legume  over  much  of  the  South,  the  heaviest  acreage  being 
in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States.  It  is  a highly  nutritious  human  food,  certain  finer 
varieties  being  very  palatable,  and  is  a principal  dish  on  the  farm  table  over  large  portions  of 
the  cotton  belt.  About  8 per  cent  of  the  crop  is  used  for  human  food,  about  6 per  cent  is 
fed  to  stock  as  grain,  mostly  milled;  14  per  cent  is  fed  as  matured  grain  in  the  straw  or  pas- 
tured off;  40  per  cent  is  cut  green  for  hay,  usually  about  the  time  when  the  first  pods  begin 
to  mature.  It  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  hay  crops  of  the  South,  being  grown  on  almost 
every  farm  in  the  cotton  belt;  particularly  and  almost  of  necessity  in  the  regions  of  thin 
soils,  though  it  is  equally  valuable,  if  not  so  necessary,  in  richer  soils.  About  10  per  cent 
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of  the  acreage  is  plowed  under  to  enrich  the  soil.  It  is  frequently  planted  with  corn  or 
follows  some  other  crop,  usually  a winter  grain,  thus  giving  a secondary  or  supplementary 
crop  and  at  the  same  time  benefiting  the  soil.  If  planted  with  corn,  the  corn  is  usually 
gathered,  also  a part  or  all  of  the  peas,  after  which  the  field  is  grazed  by  stock  and  the  final 
debris  turned  under.  It  is  often  planted  with  sorghum  for  a hay  crop. 

DISPOSITION  OF  ANNUAL  COWPEAS  CROP,  MISSOURI,  1916. 


Percentage  of  crop  used  for  all  pur- 
poses   

Human  food  (grain) 

Stock  feed,  matured  grain 

Stock  feed,  matured  grain  fed  in 

the  straw  or  pastured 

Seed 


Cut  green  for  hay 

25 

100 

Plowed  under 

12 

1 

Grain 

10 

25 

Plant  cut  green  for  hay 

1.8 

Planting — usual  date 

Early 

22 

June. 

15 

Harvesting — usual  date 

Septem- 

ber. 

MISSOURI  APPLE  CROPS,  1889  TO  CLOSE  OF  1918. 

Missouri’s  big,  red,  luscious  apples,  known  the  world  over  for  their  delicious  flavor,  in 
the  twenty-nine  years,  ending  with  the  close  of  1917,  were  worth  to  the  horticulturists  of 
the  state,  approximately,  $182,608,000.  This  sum  represents  the  worth  of  84,479,000  bar- 
rels, at  the  exceedingly  low  average  wholesale  price  of  $2.00  a barrel. 

Reduced  to  bushels  and  allowing  three  bushels  to  the  barrel,  the  quantity  of  apples 
considered  amounted  to  273,912,000  bushels.  It  is  seldom  Missouri  apples,  when  the  price 
is  averaged  through  the  year,  bring  less  than  $2  a barrel  wholesale.  Therefore,  the  esti- 
mated value  placed  on  the  total  output  of  twenty-seven  years  is  very  low.  The  1916  and 
1917  farm  worth  was  $3  a barrel. 

Unfavorable  weather  conditions  reduced  the  1916  crop  of  Missouri  apples  to  approxi- 
mately 2,700,000  barrels,  but  the  output  of  1915,  consisting  of  6,287,000  barrels,  more  than 
made  up  for  the  shortness  of  that  year’s  production. 

The  1910  federal  census  revealed  that  there  were  14,359,673  apple  bearing  trees  in  the 
state,  scattered  plentifully  over  102  counties  and  with  a few,  here  and  there,  in  the  twelve 
cotton-growing  counties  of  Southeast  Missouri.  The  indications  are  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1917  there  were  nearly  16,000,000  apple  trees  in  the  state. 

Until  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  Missouri  apples  found  their  way  as  far  east 
as  England  and  Germany  and  in  early  1916  Missouri  1915  apples  were  still  shipped  and  eaten 
in  Great  Britain.  The  annual  apple  crop  of  Missouri,  like  that  of  every  other  state,  is  af- 
fected more  or  less  by  weather  conditions,  and,  therefore,  the  production  ranges  yearly  from 
1,000,000  barrels  to  nearly  7,000,000  barrels,  the  latter  figures  being  attained  when  the 
spring  and  summer  months  are  favorable  to  fruit.  The  largest  Missouri  crop  of  which  there 
is  a record  was  in  1906,  when  6,667,000  barrels  were  either  marketed  or  consumed  otherwise. 
Then  comes  the  year  1912,  with  6,400,000  barrels. 

Since  1889,  the  commencement  of  the  twenty-nine  year  period  considered,  the  smallest 
output  of  apples  was  in  1907,  when  the  crop  only  reached  433,000  barrels,  or  less  than 
1,300,000  bushels.  Another  unfavorable  year  was  1898,  when  only  784.000  barrels  were 
produced. 

The  following  table  gives  the  production  of  apples,  in  barrels,  for  each  year  since  1889, 
closing  at  the  end  of  1917: 


Year. 

Barrels. 

1889 

2,899,000 

1890 

2,420,000 

1891 

3,220,000 

1892 

1,381,000 

1893 

936,000 

1894 

2,569, 000 

1895 

4,816,000 

1896 

3,780,000 

1897 

3,599,000 

1898 

784,000 

1899 

2,165,000 

Year. 

Barrels. 

1900 

2,767,000 

1901 

• 3,500,000 

1902 

3,900, 000 

1903 

2,067,000 

1904 

3 , 233 , 000 

1905 

2,100,000 

1906 

6,667,000 

1907 

433,000 

1908 

2,033, 000 

1909 

3,323,000 

1910 

2,533,000 

Year. 

Barrels. 

1911 

3,867,000 

1912 

6,400,000 

1913 

2,633, 000 

1914 

4,167,000 

1915 

6,287, 000 

1916 

2,700,000 

1917 

4,125,000 

Total  crops 
of  29  years, 
in  barrels. . 

91,304,000 

The  drying  and  canning  of  apples  not  suitable  to  be  shipped  to  market  forms  a Missouri 
industry  which  is  growing  in  proportions  year  by  year.  The  equipment  needed  for  the  proc- 
esses is  inexpensive  when  compared  to  the  profits  reaped  from  preparing  the  apples.  Thou- 
sands of  pounds  of  Missouri  dried  apples  are  marketed  when  the  crop  is  of  medium  propor- 
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tions.  Extensive  apple  growers  of  the  Ozarks  are  adding  canning  apparatus  to  their  orchard 
equipments  and  soon  not  an  apple  worth  using  will  be  lost  to  the  trade. 

The  apples  that  are  not  fit  for  shipping,  drying  or  canning  help  to  vary  the  fall  and 
winter  menu  of  Missouri  corn-fed  hogs,  giving  the  hickory-smoked  hams  and  bacons  of  the 
fruit-growing  regions  that  delicious  flavor  which  has  created  a demand  for  them  from  all 
the  epicureans  of  the  land. 


APPLE,  PEACH  AND  PEAR  CROPS,  MISSOURI,  1917  AND  1916. 


Commodity  and  measurement. 

1917. 

Value,  Dec.  1. 

1916. 

Value,  Dec.  1. 

Bushel. 

Barrel. 

Bushel. 

Barrel. 

Apples,  bushels 

Surplus  shipments,  in  barrels 

12,375,000 

1,155,000 

$1.06 

$3.08 

8,100,000 

675,000 

28 

$1.05 

$3.00 

Per  cent  commercial,  1917 

.28. 

In  bushels. 

Per  bushel,  1917. 

In  bushels. 

Per  bushel,  1916. 

Oct.  15. 

Sept.  15. 

Oct.  15. 

Sept.  15. 

Peaches,  the  crop 

890,000 

$1.95 

$1.35 

1,050,000 

$1.25 

$1.05 

In  bushels. 

Value,  Nov.  15, 
1917,  per  bu. 

In  bushels. 

Value,  1 
1916,  p 

Sov . 12, 
ier  bu. 

Pears,  the  crop 

265,000 

$1.25 

164,000 

$1.05 

APPLE  MARKET  INVESTIGATIONS,  1914-15. 

With  the  opening  of  the  European  war  it  was  not  thought  that  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Continent  would  draw  their  usual  supply  of  American  apples,  and  a severe  decrease 
in  export  demand  appeared  to  be  so  imminent  that  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organiza- 
tion issued  a warning  to  growers  and  shippers,  advising  them  to  be  exceedingly  cautious 
about  shipping  apples  to  seaboard  for  export,  unless  steamer  space  and  a certain  demand  on 
the  other  side  were  assured.  The  general  trade  forecasts  gave  the  impression  that  the 
European  markets  were  not  to  be  counted  on  seriously  as  offering  an  outlet  for  a large  amount 
of  apples.  In  the  past  the  influence  of  English  and  continental  markets  upon  conditions  at 
hon  e have  been  strong,  although  the  quantity  of  fruit  shipped  is  not  large  as  compared  with 
the  n arket  surplus,  and  when  it  appeared  that  the  European  outlet  would  be  closed  a serious 
depression  ensued. 


PURCHASE  AND  SELLING  PRICES  OF  APPLES  HANDLED  BY  RETAIL  GROCERS 
IN  ST.  LOUIS,  OCTOBER  13  AND  11,  1914. 


Selling  price,  per  peck,*  received  by  10  retail  growers. 


Variety. 

per  barrel. 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

No.  5. 

No.  6. 

No.  7. 

No.  8. 

No.  9. 

No.  10. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts' 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Ben  Davis 

$1.55  to  $1.75 

25 

25 

25 

30 

30 

York  Imperial 

2.25  to 

3.00 

35 

40 

40 

Jonathan 

t 1.00  to 

1.25 

40 

40 

50 

40 

Spy 

2.75  to 

3.00 

40 

Gano 

1.65  to 

1.80 

25 

50 

25 

Home  Beauty 

1.65  to 

2.60 

30 

40 

Hubbertson 

1.75  to 

2.50 

35 

Missouri  Pippin . . 

1.30  to 

1.65 

15 

Greening 

2.00  to 

2.15 

25-50 

*Grocers  secure  12  to  13  pecks  from  a barrel  of  apples;  4 pecks  from  a box  of  apples. 
|Per  box. 


Many  consignments  of  properly  picked  and  graded  bulk  fruit  arrived  in  very  poor  con- 
dition, because  they  were  loaded  in  improperly  constructed  cars.  Other  consignments  of 
bulk  fruit,  having  been  shipped  under  proper  conditions,  arrived  at  the  markets  in  such  good 
shape  that  the  owners  packed  the  fruit  in  barrels  and  placed  it  in  cold  storage. 
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In  some  cities  the  transportation  companies  provided  for  the  fruit  a minimum  of  protec- 
tion from  the  weather.  After  a few  days  of  continuous  rain  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  investi- 
gator of  this  office  visited  the  levee,  where  thousands  of  barrels  had  been  stacked  three  tiers 
high.  It  was  noted  that  the  commission  men  had  attempted  to  protect  the  barrels  with 
tarpaulins,  but  this  was  insufficient.  The  coverings  failed  to  cover  all  of  the  barrels,  and 
those  at  the  bottom  of  the  stacks  were  thoroughly  soaked  also  as  the  water  ran  down  the 
levee.  The  barrels  immediately  swelled,  the  hoops  split,  and  the  heads  and  staves  bulged. 
The  fruit  depreciated  25  cents  or  more  per  barrel  on  account  of  poor  terminal  facilities. — By 
Clarence  W.  Moomaw,  Specialist  in  Co-operative  Organization,  and  M.  M.  Stewart,  Assist- 
ant in  Market  Grades  and  Standards. 


LIVE  STOCK,  MISSOURI  FARMS  AND  ELSEWHERE,  1918,  1917, 

1916  AND  1915. 

Information  imparted  by  a bulletin  issued  early  in  1918  jointly  by  Field  Agent  E.  A 
Logan  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  and  Secretary  Jewell  Mayes  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  is  to  the  effect  that  there  were  on  December  31,  1917,  4,708.000 
hogs  in  Missouri,  or  428,000  more  than  were  on  the  farms  a year  ago.  Stock  hogs  were  short 
during  last  summer,  and  fall  pigs  were  scarce.  Owners  and  renters  on  small  farms  sold  off 
their  hogs  very  closely  the  preceding  season,  but  large  operators  now  report  well  up  to  and 
above  their  usual  numbers.  There  is  a considerable  increase  in  breeding  stock  over  the 
state  generally  and  special  interest  has  been  mentioned  in  Pike  and  Johnson  counties,  while 
a large  spring  pig  crop  is  also  predicted  in  the  north  central  section.  Acorns  in  the  Ozarks 
are  plentiful  for  hogs  running  at  large.  There  are  now  71,374,000  hogs  in  the  United  States. 

There  was  an  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Pike  county  in  December  and  more  or  less  losses 
in  100  counties  of  the  state  during  the  year,  the  greatest  damage  resulting  in  Bollinger, 
Butler,  New  Madrid,  Perry,  Ripley,  Dunklin  and  other  Southeast  Missouri  counties.  The 
total  loss  of  hogs  from  cholera  was  45,622,  about  one  per  cent  of  the  hog  population.  Hogs 
are  generally  healthy  and  cholera  is  less  prevalent  now  than  in  former  years,  due  to  a vigor- 
ous campaign  of  eradication  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  College  of  Agriculture.  The  effectiveness  of  this  co-operation 
is  seen  in  the  results  obtained  in  treating  2,434  herds  having  over  102,000  hogs  with  a loss 
of  but  10.8  per  cent,  while  in  the  same  localities  872  herds  with  21,000  head  not  treated  sus- 
tained a loss  of  82  per  cent. 

Cattle  of  all  kinds  in  Missouri  have  increased  in  numbers.  There  are  now  910,000 
head  of  milch  cows,  being  an  increase  during  the  past  year  of  35,000.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  in  northeastern  section  where  many  of  the  counties  have  increased  their  herds. 
The  movement  was  assisted  by  the  State  Dairy  Commissioner  and  resulted  in  numbers  of 
good  dairy  cattle  being  brought  in  from  other  states.  Heifers  are  being  saved  throughout 
the  state  for  breeding  purposes,  special  attention  being  paid  to  it  in  the  Ozark  and  north 
central  sections.  The  United  States  has  23,824,000  milch  cows. 

CATTLE,  INCREASE,  1918  OVER  1917. 

Other  kinds  of  cattle  have  also  increased  from  1,650,000  head  in  January,  1917,  to  1,- 
782,000  head  in  Missouri,  1918.  Considerable  numbers  of  feeders  and  stockers  have 
been  brought  in  to  consume  the  soft  corn  of  the  north  and  the  forage  feeds  of  the  south  sec- 
tions Cedar  county  has  brought  in  some  2,000  head.  There  are  43,546,000  head  of  other 
cattle  in  the  United  States.  The  grades  of  cattle  are  reported  as  improving,  particularly  in 
far  South  Missouri. 

Cattle  are  generally  healthy,  but  black-leg  was  reported  from  Benton,  Ozark  and  other 
counties.  This  disease  shows  a tendency  to  become  more  prevalent  than  a few  years  ago, 
but  is  being  held  in  check  by  vaccination.  An  affection  locally  called  “bloody  murrain” 
caused  some  loss  of  calves  in  Miller  county,  and  this  malady  has  been  more  or  less  prevalent 
over  the  state  among  young  cattle.  The  consensus  of  opinion  among  veterinarians  is  that 
this  so-called  “bloody  murrain”  is  the  intestinal  form  of  hemorrhage  septicemia,  a conta- 
gious disease  controlled  by  vaccination.  As  usual,  there  has  been  some  loss  from  cornstalk 
poisoning. 

Sheep  have  increased  96,000  head  during  the  past  year,  there  being  at  this  time  1,466,000 
sheep  on  farms  in  Missouri.  They  are  said  by  many  farmers  to  have  increased  faster  than 
any  other  class  of  live  stock.  The  high  price  of  wool  and  mutton  tended  to  increase  flocks, 
and  bringing  in  western  sheep  has  assisted  in  increasing  the  total  of  breeding  stock.  Calla- 
way and  Sullivan  counties  report  a special  increase.  Fewer  ewes  than  usual  have  been 
shipped  out  of  the  north  central  section  and  noticeably  fewer  ewe  lambs  arrived  at  the  large 
markets  from  Missouri.  The  United  States  has  48,900,000  head  of  sheep. 

Sheep  raisers  suggest  that,  as  there  are  too  many  dogs  in  Missouri,  being  a great  menace 
to  sheep  raising,  a heavy  tax  be  placed  on  dogs,  the  proceeds  to  go  to  each  county  to  be  paid 
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for  wolf  scalps  and  to  pay  for  sheep  killed  by  dogs.  Wolves  are  very  bad  in  Grundy  and 
Stone  counties. 


HEAD  OF  HORSES,  MISSOURI,  JANUARY  1,  1918. 


Horses  have  increased  during  1917,  there  being  now  1,040,000  head  in  the  state  and 
21,563,000  in  the  United  States.  Young  horses  are  slow  sale  in  some  localities.  Large 
numbers  of  horses  have  gone  out  of  the  state  during  the  past  four  years  in  army  and  other 
trade. 

Mules  also  show  a slight  tendency  to  increase  during  the  past  year.  The  number  in 
Missouri  now  is  367,000  head,  while  in  the  nation  there  are  4,824,000.  The  demand  for 
army  and  cotton  mules  is  taking  considerable  numbers  from  all  sections  of  the  state.  Many 
farmers  prefer  to  raise  mules  as  they  meet  a more  ready  sale  than  horses. 

Pastures  in  the  late  summer,  and  in  the  fall,  were  very  poor  in  all  the  northern  counties 
except  those  bordering  the  Missouri  river,  while  in  most  of  the  Ozark  section  there  was  an 
abundance  of  pasturage  in  August  and  September,  with  a scarcity  of  live  stock.  The  July 
drouth  being  never  fully  broken,  feeding  began  the  latter  part  of  August  in  Adair,  Schuyler 
and  Clark  counties.  Some  stock  was  sold  in  the  northeast  section  because  of  shortage  of 
feed,  to  enable  these  farmers  to  winter  the  balance.  Scarcity  of  feed  in  most  of  the  eastern 
counties  for  several  years  past  has  kept  down  live  stock  production.  A partial  scarcity  of 
feed  is  reported  from  Linn,  Grundy  and  Shelby  counties,  while  Madison  county  reports 
plenty  of  feed  and  a lack  of  live  stock. 

The  production  of  hay  was  less  last  year  in  most  of  the  counties  in  the  northern  half, 
while  those  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  state  have  a much  larger  supply  than  in  1916. 
More  corn  was  cut  for  fodder  than  ever  before.  Heavy  crops  of  sorghum  forage  were  grown 
in  parts  of  Audrain,  Randolph,  Henry,  Cedar,  Dade,  Jasper,  Vernon,  Hickory,  St.  Clair, 
Polk  and  Barton  counties.  Oat  straw  was  carefully  stacked  or  baled  in  all  sections.  The 
dry  fall  and  winter  has  prevented  waste  of  feed  in  muddy  yards.  Water  is  very  scarce  in 
much  of  the  state,  and  most  ponds  and  many  wells  are  dry,  with  very  little  relief  from  melt- 
ing of  recent  snows;  this  scarcity  is  much  felt  in  the  northern  half  of  the  state,  particularly 
in  Linn  county. 

Never  in  the  history  of  Missouri  has  the  value  of  its  live  stock  been  at  such  high  fig- 
ures. The  farmers  have  placed  upon  their  4,708,000  hogs  a value  of  $18.50  per  head,  a total 
of  $87,098,000;  upon  their  910,000  milch  cows  at  $69.70  per  head,  a value  of  $61,607,000; 
upon  their  1,782,000  other  cattle  at  $47.60  per  head,  $84,823,200;  upon  their  1,466,000  sheep 
at  $12.90  per  head,  $18,911,400;  upon  their  1,040,000  horses,  valued  at  $97  per  head,  $100,- 
880,000;  and  upon  their  367,000  mules,  at  $113  per  head,  $41,471,000. 

The  total  live  stock  population  of  Missouri  is  10,273,000,  or  a little  more  than  three  head 
of  animals  to  each  person  living  in  the  state.  The  grand  total  valuation  of  this  Missouri 
live  stock  is  $394,790,600,  or  about  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  person. 


LIVE  STOCK,  ESTIMATED  VALUE  ON  FARMS,  MISSOURI,  JANUARY  1,  1918, 
1917,  1916,  1915  AND  1914;  COMPARATIVE  TABLE. 


Species. 

1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Horses 

Mules 

Milch  cows 

Other  ca,ttle 

Sheep 

Swine 

Total  value 

$100,880,000 

41.471.000 

61.607.000 
84 , 823 , 200 
18,911,400 

87 . 098 . 000 

$95,680,000 

36.400.000 

49.432.000 

65 . 440 . 000 

10.549.000 

42.800.000 

$95,400,000 

33.660.000 

45 . 533 . 000 

60.490.000 
8,313,000 

31.986.000 

$96,360,000 

32.242.000 

43 . 436 . 000 

53.591.000 
7,450, 000 

34.425.000 

$107,310,000 

36.512.000 

42.696.000 

50.035.000 
6,586,000 

36.125.000 

$394,790,600 

$300,301,000 

$275,382,000 

$267 , 504 , 000 

$279,264,000 

LIVE  STOCK,  ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  HEAD  ON  MISSOURI  FARMS,  JAN- 
UARY 1,  1918,  1917,  1916,  1915  AND  1914— COMPARATIVE  TABLE. 


Species,  in  head. 

1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Horses 

1.040. 000 

367.000 

910.000 

1.782.000 

1.466.000 

4.708.000 

1.040.000 

350.000 

845.000 

1.600.000 

1.370.000 

4.280.000 

1,060,000 

340.000 

831.000 

1.555.000 

1.416.000 

4.505.000 

1.095.000 

329.000 

797 . 000 

1.414.000 

1.490.000 

4.250.000 

1.095.000 

326.000 

789 . 000 

1.386.000 

1.568. 000 

4.250. 000 

Mules 

Milch  cows 

Other  cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 

Total  head 

10,273,000 

9,485,000 

9,707,000 

9,375,000 

9,414,000 
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VALUE  PER  HEAD,  MISSOURI  LIVE  STOCK,  JANUARY  1,  1918,  1917,  1916, 

1915  AND  1911. 


Species. 

1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Horses 

Mules 

Milch  cows . 
Other  cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 

. . . 1 Average  value 
. . . per  head. 

$97 . 00 
113.00 
69.70 
47.60 
12.65 
18.50 

$92.00 

104.00 

58.50 

40.90 

7.70 

10.00 

$90 . 00 
99.00 
54.40 
38.90 
5.80 
7.10 

$88 . 00 
98.00 
54.50 
37.90 
5.00 
8.10 

$98 . 00 
112.00 
58.20 
36.10 
4.20 
8.50 

Out  of  65,645,000  hogs  which  were  on  Missouri  farms  and  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  on  September  1,  1916,  4,338,000  were  credited  by  the  federal  authorities  with  being 
in  Missouri.  This  amount  represents  a decrease  of  five  per  cent  from  September  1,  1915, 
when  Missouri  farms  had  on  them  a total  of  4,450,000  hogs  out  of  68,256,000  which  were 
credited  to  all  the  states. 

RANK  OF  MISSOURI  AMONG  ALL  STATES  FOR  MULES,  HORSES  AND 

HOGS,  1917. 

In  mules  on  farms,  and  the  number  marketed  annually  from  that  source,  Missouri  gen- 
erally holds  second  rank,  being  only  surpassed  in  this  respect  by  Texas,  which  occupies  first 
place.  Georgia  holds  third  place.  The  latest  figures  dealing  with  this  subject,  available  for 
all  states  for  comparative  purposes,  those  of  January  1,  1917,  reveal  that  Missouri  then  had 

350.000  head  of  mules  on  its  farms;  Texas,  760,000  head,  and  Georgia,  324,000  head.  The 
other  mule-raising  states  of  the  country  followed  in  rank  and  number  behind  Georgia  and, 
therefore,  there  is  no  danger  that  they  will  crowd  Missouri  for  this  honor  for  some  time  to 
come. 

While  St.  Louis  is  generally  credited  with  being  the  largest  horse  and  mule  market  of 
the  world,  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  draws  its  supply  of  hybrids  from,  not  alone  Mis- 
souri, but  all  states  to  the  south  and  west,  including  Texas,  when  it  comes  to  the  number 
of  horses  on  farms,  the  latest  available  figures,  those  for  January  1,  1917,  reveal  that  Mis- 
souri holds  fifth  rank  in  horses,  being  surpassed  by  Iowa,  which  leads  with  1,552,000  head; 
and  Illinois,  1,452,000  head;  Kansas,  1,120,000  head,  and  Texas,  1,156,000  head. 

In  1915,  1916  and  1917  Missouri  furnished  thousands  of  head  of  horses  and  mules  to 
England,  France  and  United  States  for  war  purposes,  and  is  still  doing  so.  While  Texas 
outnumbers  Missouri  in  number  of  mules  on  farms,  the  Missouri  mule  is  of  a higher  breed 
and  has  more  strength  and  durability  and  is  known  the  world  over  for  its  untiring  and  agile 
qualities. 

Missouri  would  rank  ahead  of  Kansas  for  the  number  of  horses  on  farms,  as  it  formerly 
did,  had  it  not  been  drawn  on  so  heavily  for  war  purposes  by  the  countries  enumerated 
above.  Kentucky,  which  has  a reputation  for  its  high  breed  and  blooded  horses,  on  January 
1,  1917,  only  had  434,000  head  on  its  farms.  Some  Missouri  horses  are  of  as  good  a breed, 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  state  for  Kentucky  that  the  sires  of  many  came  from  that  state. 

RANK  OF  MISSOURI  FOR  HOGS,  1917. 

The  annual  corn  production  of  a state  generally  indicates  how  it  stands  when  it  comes 
to  the  number  of  hogs  produced  and  marketed  annually.  Missouri  generally  ranks  third 
among  all  states  in  annual  corn  production  and  it  also  generally  ranks  third  in  the  number 
of  hogs  on  its  farms  and  the  quantity  marketed  annually.  On  January  1,  1917,  there  were 

4.280.000  hogs  on  Missouri  farms.  Iowa,  the  leading  corn  state  of  the  Union,  which  also 
leads  in  hogs,  on  that  day  and  year,  had  9,370,000  hogs  on  its  farms.  Illinois,  which  gen- 
erally ranks  second  for  corn  and  also  for  hogs,  on  January  1,  1917,  had  4,444,000  hogs  on 
its  farms.  Nebraska  then  ranked  ahead  of  Missouri  for  number  of  hogs  on  its  farms,  the 
enumeration  being  4,309,000,  but  since  then  Missouri  has  undoubtedly  regained  third  place. 

On  January  1,  1916,  Missouri  was  credited  with  having  4,805,000  hogs  on  its  farms, 
and  Nebraska,  4,266,000;  and  on  January  1,  1915,  Missouri,  4,250,000  hogs,  and  Nebraska, 
3,809,000;  and  on  January  1,  1914,  Missouri,  4,200,000  hogs,  and  Nebraska,  3,228,000.  Ne- 
braska generally  ranks  fourth  among  all  states  for  both  hogs  and  annual  corn  production. 
Of  late  years  its  farmers  have  been  devoting  more  attention  to  hog  raising.  Missouri  farm- 
ers have  always  given  considerable  attention  to  hog  raising  but  have,  in  the  past,  generally 
marketed  all  save  those  that  are  needed  for  breeding  purposes. 

Other  renowned  hog-raising  states  of  the  country  are  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Texas,  these 
states  having  on  January  1,  1917,  on  their  farms,  3,970,000,  3,527,000  and  3,299,000  head  of 
hogs,  respectively. 
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DAIRY  COWS,  AND  CATTLE,  MISSOURI,  1917. 

Missouri  generally  holds  from  tenth  to  twelfth  place  for  number  of  milk  cows  it  has  on 
its  farms.  It  is  only  in  late  years  that  Missouri  farmers  have  turned  their  attention  to 
dairying  as  an  industry  instead  of  as  a side  line,  but  since  the  event  of  this  industry  here 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  it.  In  annual  production  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese, 
Missouri  is  excelled  by  New  York,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Texas  and  Kansas.  Recently,  Missouri  has  closely  crowded  Michigan,  Kansas  and  Illi- 
nois for  such  honors,  and  as  soon  as  all  lands  in  the  Ozark  region  suitable  for  dairying  pur- 
poses are  given  over  to  that  industry,  Missouri  will  pass  them  and  rank  with  such  real  dairy- 
ing states  as  New  York,  Minnesota  and  Iowa. 

Further  along  in  this  chapter,  under  the  heading  of  “Wool  Crop,  Missouri,  1917  and 
1916,”  attention  is  given  to  sheep  raising  in  Missouri  and  its  annual  output  of  wool.  The 
Ozark  regions,  not  alone  of  Missouri  but  also  of  Arkansas,  offer  many  luring  inducements 
to  sheep  and  goat  raisers,  not  considering  other  species  of  live  stock  which  multiply  there 
rapidly  and  are  free  of  the  ailments  which  afflict  and  seriously  threaten  all  live  stock  of  states 
which  have  more  lowlands. 

As  a cattle-raising  state  Missouri  excells  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Oklahoma, 
New  Mexico,  Colorado  and  all  eastern  and  southern  states,  with  the  exception  of  Texas, 
which  has  held  first  rank  for  the  number'  of  cattle  on  its  farms  and  ranges  and  those  annually 
marketed  for  many  years.  Cattle  from  other  states  are  annually  brought  into  Missouri, 
fattened  on  its  grass  and  corn  and  other  feeds,  and  then,  from  here,  sent  to  the  huge  stock 
marketing  yards  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  and  Omaha — another  fact 
which  speaks  well  for  the  cattle-raising  possibilities  of  Missouri. 


LIVE  STOCK  RECEIPTS,  MISSOURI  STOCKYARDS,  1916. 

The  magnitude  of  Missouri’s  live  stock  business  is  further  shown  by  the  receipts,  1916, 
of  cattle,  calves,  hogs,  sheep,  horses  and  mules  of  stockyards  in  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and 
St.  Joseph,  four  in  all,  amounting  to  16,442,208  head,  worth,  approximately,  $565,796,659. 
This  aggregation  of  quadrupeds  consisted  of  3,667,797  cattle,  worth  $294,223,760,  at  an 
average  of  $80  a head;  376,750  calves,  worth  $9,418,750,  at  an  average  of  $25  a head;  8,- 
626,345  hogs,  worth  $172,526,900,  at  an  average  of  $20  a head;  3,342,043  sheep,  at  $8  a head, 
worth  $26,736,344,  and  419,273  horses  and  mules,  at  an  average  of  $150  a head,  $62,890,905. 

Missouri’s  live  stock  industry  increase  in  a year  is  demonstrated  by  that  the  four  stock 
yards  under  consideration  in  1915  handled  14,510,521  head  of  live  stock,  the  gain,  therefore, 
being  1,911,687  head.  An  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  1916  business  is  supplied  by  stating  that 
if  the  16,442,208  head  were  driven  two  abreast  and  eight  feet  allowed  to  each  pair,  the  pro- 
cession would  have  a length  of  2,198  miles.  It  took  273,938  freight  cars  that  year  to  haul 
the  receipts  to  the  stock  yards  of  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph,  as  compared  to 
241,642  cars  for  the  1915  business. 

While  Missouri  supplied  some  of  the  16,442,208  head  of  live  stock,  every  state  west  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  and  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and 
Alabama  also  contributed  in  proportion  to  the  hauling  distance.  For  St.  Louis,  the  National 
Stock  Yards,  at  the  outskirts  of  East  St.  Louis,  and  the  Independent  Stock  Yards,  at  the  foot 
of  Bremen  avenue,  had  a combined  business  in  1916  of  5,740,263  head  of  live  stock  worth 
$204,824,166,  as  compared  to  5,040,960  head  for  1915.  By  specie,  the  1916  receipts  con- 
sisted of  1,015,330  cattle  and,  approximately,  185,000  calves,  the  two  having  a total  market 
value  of  $4,054,547.  Then  there  were  3,448,661  hogs,  worth  $68,973,220;  779,542  sheep, 
worth  $6,236,336,  and  268,926  horses  and  mules,  worth,  at  $150  a head,  $40,338,890. 

That  Kansas  City  has  larger  aggregated  live  stock  receipts  than  St.  Louis  is  shown  by 
that  7,191,716  cattle,  calves,  hogs,  sheep,  horses  and  mules  handled  in  1916,  were  worth 
$270,162,590.  The  1915  receipts  were  6,411,064  head.  The  1916  receipts  of  cattle  num- 
bered 2,177,468  head  and  valued  at  $174,197,440;  153,999  calves,  valued  at  $3,849,975; 
2,978,933  hogs;  valued  at  $59,578,660;  1,758,175  sheep,  worth  $14,065,400,  and  123,141 
horses  and  mules,  valued  at  $18,471,115. 

While  Kansas  City  ranks  ahead  of  St.  Louis  in  annual  receipts  of  cattle  and  sheep,  it 
does  not  surpass  it  -in  horses  and  mules,  as  is  revealed  by  the  statement  that  the  St.  Louis 
horses  and  mules  receipts  amounted  to  268,926  head,  valued  at  $40,338,890,  and  Kansas 
City,  123,141  head,  valued  at  $18,471,115.  Many  of  these  quadrupeds  are  now  in  the 
service  of  the  allies  in  Europe,  to  the  fame  of  Missouri  as  a horse  and  mule  market. 

The  large  packing  houses  on  the  outskirts  of  Kansas  City  consume  many  of  the  cattle, 
calves,  hogs  and  sheep  which  arrive  there  annually.  The  same  is  also  true  for  St.  Joseph, 
which,  in  1916,  had  live  stock  receipts  amounting  to  3,510,229  head,  worth  $90,809,903. 

St.  Louis  also  ranked  first  in  hogs  handled  during  1916,  but  St.  Joseph  had  its  share  of 
this  business,  the  receipts  there  amounting  to  2,198,751  head,  worth  $43,975,020.  The  cattle 
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and  calves  receipts  were  479,946  head,  valued  at  $35,375,600  for  the  cattle,  and  $943,775  for 
calves.  The  sheep  business  was  804,336  head,  worth  $6,434,608.  There  were  also  received 
27,206  horses  and  mules,  worth  $4,080,900.  The  year’s  live  stock  was  3,510,229  head, 
worth  $90,809,900. 

It  took  90,975  freight  cars  to  handle  the  1916  live  stock  business  of  the  two  St.  Louis 
stock  yards,  131,812  for  Kansas  City,  and  51,151  for  St.  Joseph.  Missouri  live  stock  found 
its  way  into  the  trenches  of  the  European  combatants  in  the  shape  of  canned  products, 
sausage  and  dry  meats.  Thousands  of  pounds  of  fresh  meats  shipped  to  United  States  sea- 
ports in  refrigerator  cars  were  carried  to  the  countries  at  war,  well  packed  in  ice,  by  huge 
Atlantic  liners.  Missouri  hides  were  sent  there  in  the  form  of  boots  and  shoes,  harness  and 
other  commodities  made  of  leather,  and  helped  to  make  Missouri  rank  high  for  its  1916 
output  of  such  goods. 


VERY  LITTLE  HOG  CHOLERA  IN  MISSOURI  IN  LATE  YEARS. 

Hog  cholera  is  about  under  control  in  Missouri,  thanks  to  a joint  systematic  effort  of 
the  state  and  federal  authorities  to  wipe  out  the  evil.  It  is  now  but  a question  of  time  be- 
fore the  disease  is  entirely  stamped  out  in  Missouri.  Other  hog-raising  states  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  conducting  similar  campaigns  and  will  soon  be  able  to  say  that  they  have 
been  as  successful  as  Missouri  in  driving  out  the  ailment. 

Experiments  made  in  Pettis  county,  1915,  as  compared  to  1912,  when  the  work  was 
first  taken  up  in  a systematic  manner  by  the  state  and  federal  authorities,  out  of  149,623 
hogs  raised  in  Pettis  county  in  1915,  only  1.9  per  cent,  or  2,906,  died  of  cholera,  compared 
to  17,853  deaths  among  59,661  hogs  or  a loss  of  31.6  per  cent  in  1912. 

The  strides  that  have  been  made  there  in  conquering  the  ailment  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  of  145,525  hogs  in  that  county  in  1913,  6,586,  or  5.9  per  cent,  died  from  that  ailment, 
which  condition  was  a huge  improvement  over  that  of  1912.  In  1914,  out  of  136,030,  5,847 
became  afflicted  with  that  ailment  and  died,  the  same  being  equivalent  to  a loss  of  only 
4.2  per  cent  of  the  whole.  For  1915  the  deaths  from  cholera  decreased  to  1.9  per  cent. 

For  the  United  States  at  large,  1915,  out  of  1,334,644  hogs  included  in  the  investiga- 
tion, only  2.2  per  cent,  or  30,965,  died  of  hog  cholera,  as  compared  to  59,863  deaths  in  1914, 
or  5.3  per  cent  out  of  1,121,229  hogs.  In  1913,  179,125  hogs,  or  17  per  cent,  died  out  of 
1,052,408  hogs.  In  1912,  152,236  hogs,  or  17.7  per  cent,  out  of  856,910  hogs,  died  from  that 
source. 

i 


WOOL  CROP  MISSOURI,  1917  AND  1916. 

Preliminary  estimates  made  early  in  December,  1917,  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates,  indicate  that  the  1917  production  of  raw  wool  this  year  in  the  United  States 
is  about  245,573,000  pounds,  which  is  683,000  pounds  more  than  the  estimated  production 
in  1916.  These  estimates  do  not  include  pulled  wool,  which  amounted  to  about  43,600,000 
pounds  last  year.  The  above  estimates  are  subject  to  revision  when  full  details  concerning 
the  1917  wool  crop  are  on  hand.  The  average  price  of  raw  wool  to  producers,  on  August 
15,  1917,  was  about  54.8  cents  per  pound,  compared  with  29  cents  on  August  15,  1916. 

For  Missouri  it  is  estimated  that  the  1917  yield  of  raw  wool  was  4,810,000  pounds,  or  a 
gain  of  185,000  pounds  over  the  1916  crop,  which  totaled  4,625,000  pounds,  raw  state.  On 
August  15,  1917,  the  Missouri  wool  of  that  year,  at  an  average  of  54.8  cents  a pound,  raw 
state,  was  worth  $2,635,880.  Some  of  the  1916  crop  facts,  figures  and  details,  which  follow, 
apply  to  Missouri’s  1917  wool  yield. 

The  wool  output  of  Missouri,  1916,  amounted  to  4,635,000  pounds  in  raw  state,  and 
when  the  yield  had  been  scoured,  to  2,636,250  pounds,  which  quantity  had  a Boston  market 
value  of  $2,109,000,  at  80  cents  per  pound. 

The  European  war  made  wool  worth  more  a pound,  both  in  1917  and  in  1916,  than 
has  been  the  case  in  any  year  since  the  Civil  war.  In  1915,  when  the  high  price  of  63  cents 
per  pound,  scoured  state,  was  reached,  it  was  thought  that  the  limit  had  been  attained, 
but  the  eighty  cents  value  of  1916,  scoured  state,  established  a new  record.  In  1914  wool 
averaged  34  cents  a pound,  scoured  state. 

It  took  580,000  sheep  to  yield  the  1916  output  of  Missouri  wool,  the  average  per  fleece 
being  6.8  pounds,  and  the  shrinkage,  after  the  wool  had  been  scoured,  amounted  to  43  per 
cent.  Five  per  cent  of  the  yield  was  rated  as  being  fine  in  quality,  and  95  per  cent,  medium. 
The  process  of  scouring  wool,  while  it  decreases  the  weight  of  it,  adds  nearly  100  per  cent  to 
its  value.  Farmers  generally,  under  normal  conditions,  received  from  20  to  32  cents  per 
pound  for  wool  in  the  raw  state.  The  80-cent  per  pound  value  is  what  Missouri  wool  was 
worth  to  eastern  manufacturers  when  they  bought  in  Boston,  and  in  it  is  included  the  cost 
of  transportation  and  scouring,  and  the  profits  of  Missouri  buyers  and  shippers,  and  of 
middlemen  and,  finally,  the  share  of  the  wholesalers  who  sold  direct  to  manufacturers. 


Wool  Production , Missouri , 1914  to  1918. 
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MISSOURI  WOOL  CROP,  1916. 

The.  1916  shortage  of  sheep  in  this  state  reduced  the  1916  output  of  Missouri  consid- 
erably when  comparisons  are  made  with  the  1915  yield,  the  amount  credited  to  Missouri 
the  latter  year  being  7,035,000  pounds,  raw  state,  and  3,937,000  pounds  after  scouring,  worth, 
in  scoured  state,  $2,480,688,  in  Boston,  at  65  cents  a pound. 

The  1915  crop  of  wool  amounted  to  7,035,000  pounds,  which,  in  scoured  state,  at  an 
average  value  of  65  cents  a pound,  was  worth  $2,480,688.  Missouri  is  not  supposed  to 
be  much  of  a wool  producing  state,  but  to  indicate  how  high  it  ranks  for  this  profitable 
farmer’s  side  line,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  in  1915  the  yield  exceeded  that  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland  combined.  The  fleece  yield  was  nearly  twice  as  great  as 
that  of  either  Indiana  or  Illinois  and  exceeded  that  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  combined.  Not 
one  of  the  states  which  border  Missouri — Iowa,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma,  Kansas  or  Nebraska— came  even  near  reaching  the  1915  Missouri  yield.  It  took 
wool  producing  states  such  as  Ohio,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Oregon,  California,  Utah, 
New  Mexico  and  Texas  to  exceed  it,  and  several  of  the  sheep-raising  states  did  not  beat  the 
Missouri  record  to  any  great  extent. 

It  took  1,050,000  Missouri  sheep  to  produce  the  1915  crop  of  7,035,000  pounds,  at  an 
average  weight  per  fleece  of  6.7  pounds.  The  srinkage,  when  the  wool  was  scoured,  amounted 
to  44  per  cent,  which  made  the  Missouri  yield,  in  commercial  shape,  3,937,600  pounds.  Of 
the  1915  Missouri  wool  crop,  95  per  cent  was  medium  and  5 per  cent  fine,  the  same  being 
the  average  for  the  country  at  large.. 

What  effect  the  European  war  has  had  on  wool  in  the  United  States  is  shown  by  the 
following  values  per  pound,  scoured  state,  covering  four  years:  1913,  38  cents;  1914,  44 

cents;  1915,  63  cents;  and  1916,  80  cents. 

The  strides  Missouri  has  made  in  twelve  years  as  a wool  state  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  1904  production  was  only  3,736,500  pounds,  worth,  in  scoured  state,  $891,185.  In  1910 
the  yield  went  up  to  6,020,000  pounds  with  a value  of  $1,065,770  in  the  scoured  state.  In 
1911,  the  banner  year  for  Missouri  as  a wool  state,  1,150,000  sheep  produced  8,050,000  pounds 
of  raw  wool,  worth,  scoured  state,  $1,163,935.  In  1912,  1,100,000  sheep  produced  7,425,000 
‘pounds  of  raw  wool,  worth,  scoured  state,  $2,164,388.  The  1913  production  was,  unwashed, 
7,087,500  pounds,  representing  the  yield  of  1,050,000  sheep  and  the  value,  scoured  state, 
$1,481,  288.  The  1914  production,  1,071,000  sheep,  was  7,179,000  pounds,  worth,  in  scoured 
or  commercial  form,  $1,737,318.  The  1915  yield,  1,050,000  sheep,  was  7,035,000  pounds, 
and  3,937,600  after  being  scoured,  which  quantity,  in  this  latter  commercial  form,  was  worth 
$2,480,688.  The  1916  yield,  680,000  sheep,  was  4,625,000  pounds  and  2,636,250  pounds, 
scoured  state,  worth  $2,190,000  in  scoured  state;  and  now  comes  the  1917  crop  of  4,810,000 
pounds  of  raw  wool,  which  was  worth,  unscoured,  $2,635,000,  in  August,  1917,  with  a prom- 
ise that  the  scoured  worth  will  be  close  to  $4,000,000. 

The  standing  of  Missouri  as  a wool  producing  state,  1917,  as  compared  to  the  states 
which  border  it,  is  best  told  by  the  following  compilation,  giving  the  last  annual  production, 
in  unwashed  state,  and  the  total  value,  in  that  form,  August  15,  1917,  at  54.8  cents  per  raw 
pound : 


WOOL  YIELD  AND  VALUE,  RAW  SHAPE,  MISSOURI  AND  SURROUNDING 

STATES,  1917. 


State 

considered. 

Raw  form, 
pounds. 

Estimated 
farm  value, 
August  15, 
1917. 

State 

considered. 

Raw  form, 
pounds. 

Estimated 
farm  value, 
August  15, 
1917. 

Missouri 

4,810,000 

$2,635,000 

Tennessee 

1.776.000 

350.000 

1.450.000 

1.922.000 

500 . 000 

$973 , 248 
191,800 
794 , 600 
1,088,256 
274,000 

Iowa 

A rlra  ncoc 

4.875.000 

3.855. 000 

2.969.000 

$2,671,500 

2,112,540 

1,627,012 

n.1  Kallodo  . 

Kansas 

Illinois 

Kentucky 

Nebraska 

Oklahoma 

EFFECT  OF  WAR  DECLARATION  ON  WOOL  MARKET. 

Domestic  Wools. — The  opening  week  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  1917  at  Boston, 
was  one  of  the  most  eventful  in  the  history  of  the  wool  trade  of  the  United  States.  Tues- 
day, April  3rd.  following  the  declaration  of  war  by  President  Wilson,  the  Boston  wool  trade, 
at  a largely  attended  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  Wool  Trade  Association, 
unanimously  voted  to  suspend  all  trading  in  wool,  both  buying  and  selling,  and  to  make  a 
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true  inventory  of  their  stocks  of  wool  and  tender  the  entire  stock  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment at  values  as  of  April  2nd.  As  a result  of  the  action  of  the  Boston  wool  trade,  prac- 
tically all  the  wool  markets  of  the  United  States  fell  in  line  with  their  tender  to  the  govern- 
ment. From  April  3rd  to  April  13th,  trading  in  wool  was  wholly  suspended  in  Boston.  On 
Friday,  April  13th,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Conference,  with  the  Committee  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  reported  that  they  were  not  in  a posi- 
tion to  avail  themselves  of  the  offer,  although  gratefully  acknowledging  the  generous  patri- 
otic action. 

The  wool  trade  of  Boston,  being  released  from  their  pledge  to  restrain  from  trading,  as- 
sumed the  utual  routine,  gaining  activity  and  greater  strength  day  by  day.  The  sale  by 
dealers  of  territory  wool  contracts  to  some  of  the  large  mills  augmented  the  underlying 
strength  of  the  market.  Buying  in  the  West  was  resumed  at  very  firm  prices.  April  closed 
with  a very  active  market  at  steady  advanced  prices.  Mills  were  free  buyers  and  specula- 
tion among  the  dealers  was  much  in  evidence. 

Many  opened  with  higher  prices,  but  with  the  broad  speculation  somewhat  tempered, 
although  buying  in  the  West  at  this  period  was  very  keen,  buyers  taking  wool  freely  every- 
where. The  heavy  movement  of  wool  continued  throughout  the  month,  the  military  needs 
of  the  government  creating  a large  and  steady  demand. 

June  opened  with  a steadily  active  market  and  a very  marked  activity  in  scoured  wools. 
Public  scourers  have  had  more  business  than  they  could  attend  to,  even  though  running  night 
and  day.  Very  full  prices  continued'to  be  paid  in  Montana  and  Oregon,  with  many  growers 
holding  for  extreme  prices,  and  throughout  the  fleece  section  competition  ran  rampant.  Dur- 
ing the  middle  of  the  month  there  was  less  activity,  but  without  any  change  in  values.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  announced  that  Great  Britain  had  decided  to  allow  the  United 
States  to  import  45,000  bales  of  merino  wool,  about  15,000,000  pounds.  At  the  time  this 
report  was  made  up,  no  details  had  been  announced  as  to  how  the  business  was  to  be  han- 
dled. The  month  closed  with  the  local  market  passing  through  a quiet  period  following  more 
liberal  buying  by  the  mills.  The  higher  money  rates  and  the  cost  of  wool  were  not  such  as 
to  lead  merchants  to  feel  as  speculatively  inclined  as  earlier  in  this  quarter.  At  this  time 
the  government  announced  that  it  proposed  to  fix  maximum  prices  on  noils,  waste  and  sub- 
stitutes, but  at  this  writing  a basis  of  prices  has  not  been  reached. — By  E.  Nathaniel  Perkins. 


SELLING  PRICE,  MISSOURI  WOOL,  THE  BOSTON  WOOL  MARKET,  APRIL, 
MAY,  JUNE,  1917,  AND  JUNE,  1916— RAW  STAGE. 


1917. 

1916. 

Grade  of  wool. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

June. 

Missouri,  Iowa  and  Illinois — 
Unwashed — domestic — 

Three-eights  Blood 

One-fourth  Blood 

Braid 

53  @ 54 
51  @ 52 
46  @ 47 

57  @ 58 
56  © 57 
47  @ 48 

69  @ 70 
68  @ 69 
55  @ 56 

38  @ 39 
37  @ 38 
32  @ 33 

COTTON  CROPS,  MISSOURI,  1917,  1916,  1915  AND  1914. 

The  1917  cotton  crop  of  Missouri,  estimated  on  January  1,  1918,  to  consist  of  51,000 
bales  of  lint  cotton,  with  500  pounds  to  each  bale,  and  17,677  tons  of  cotton  seed,  the  two 
having  a total  first  market  value,  December  1,  1917,  of  $8,178,000,  breaking,  for  worth,  all 
previous  cotton-selling  records  of  this  state.  At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  this 
is  only  the  first  value.  The  final  value  will  be  more. 

The  lint  cotton,  amounting  to  25,500,000  pounds,  on  December  1,  1917,  alone,  was 
worth  $7,012,000,  and  the  17,677  tons  of  cottonseed,  on  the  same  day  and  month,  at  an 
average  value  of  $66  a ton,  $1,166,000. 

While  140,000  acres  of  land,  the  largest  area  ever  planted  in  Missouri  in  cotton,  were 
given  over  to  cotton  growing  in  early  1917,  the  unfavorable  spring  and  summer  conditions 
reduced  the  yield  from  270  pounds  an  acre,  the  1914  record,  to  175  pounds  for  1917.  The 
fact  that  the  1917  United  States  crop  was  short  500,000  bales,  coupled  to  the  great  demand 
for  cotton  for  war  purposes,  caused  the  price  of  lint  cotton  to  soar  up,  on  December  1st  of 
that  year,  to  a national  average  of  27.7  cents  a pound  from  19.6  cents  a pound,  the  price 
on  the  same  day  and  month  in  1916.  For  Missouri  alone,  the  1917  cotton  yield  was  worth 
27.5  cents  a pound,  that  day,  month  and  year,  compared  to  19  cents  for  1916,  and  11  cents 
for  1915,  same  day  and  month. 

The  compilations  which  follow  give  potent  facts  and  figures  concerning  Missouri’s 
cotton  crop  of  the  years  1917,  1916,  1915  and  1914: 
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MISSOURI’S  COTTON  CROP,  1911  TO  1917. 


Year. 

Produc- 

tion 

in 

500-pound 

bales. 

Final  value, 
total  crop. 

Value  per 
acre 

December 

1st. 

Value  per 
pound 
December 
1st, 

in  cents. 

Acreage 

planted. 

Yield  per 
acre 

in  pounds. 

1917 

51,000 

$7,012,000 

$48.12 

27.5 

140,000 

175 

1916 

63 , 000 

5,956,000 

42.75 

19.0 

133,000 

225 

1915 

48,000 

2,640,000 

26.40 

11.0 

96,000 

240 

1914 

82 , 000 

2,790,000 

17.55 

6.48 

145,000 

270 

YIELD  AND  WORTH  OF  COTTONSEED,  MISSOURI,  1914  TO  1917. 


Year. 

Production 

of 

cottonseed 

in 

tons. 

Value  per 
ton, 
cotton- 
seed 

Nov.  15. 

Final  value 
of 

cottonseed. 

Final  total 
value  of 
cotton 
and 

cottonseed. 

1917* 

*17,677 

$66 

1 $1,166,022 

t$8, 178,000 

1916 

*21 , 000 

42 

t882 , 000 

6,838, 000 

1915 

21,000 

27 

660,000 

3,300,000 

1914 

36,000 

25 

790,000 

3,580, 000 

♦First  estimates.  fFinal  worth  will  be  more. 


MISSOURI’S  COTTON  GROWING  AREA;  OTHER  POTENT  FACTS. 

Twelve  counties  of  Missouri,  Dunklin,  Pemiscot,  New  Madrid,  Butler,  Stoddard,  Howell, 
Oregon,  Ozark,  Ripley  and  Mississippi,  all  located  in  the  southeast  corner,  annually  produce 
cotton,  the  quantity  varying  according  to  weather  and  other  similar  conditions.  The  panic 
of  the  summer  of  1914  in  every  other  cotton-growing  state  of  the  country  following  the  out- 
break of  the  European  war,  produced  a condition  which  made  cotton  reach  the  lowest  selling 
price,  in  Missouri  and  elsewhere,  in  all  the  years  that  an  official  record  has  been  kept  cover- 
ing such  information.  The  cotton  growers  of  Missouri  that  year  greatly  appreciated  6.5 
cents  a pound  for  their  production,  and  even  then  the  price  would  have  been  lower  had  not 
the  people  of  the  country  come  to  the  assistance  of  all  cotton  growers  with  the  slogan  “buy 
a bale  of  cotton,”  and  purchased  most  of  the  crop,  Missouri  and  elsewhere,  as  a future  in- 
vestment. 

That  no  mistake  was  made  by  the  country  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1914  when  it  loaned 
support  to  the  cotton  growers  of  the  United  States,  was  emphasized  by  that  December  1, 
1915,  saw  lint  cotton  at  11  cents  a pound  and  a year  later,  December  1,  1916,  19  cents  a 
pound.  On  December  1,  1917,  the  highwater  mark  of  27.5  cents  a pound  was  attained  by 
Missouri  cotton,  1917  crop,  with  the  promise  that  30  cents  a pound  was  not  far  off. 

The  1914  yield  of  cotton  was  82,000  five-hundred-pound  bales,  and  the  same  had  a farm 
value,  December  1,  1914,  of  $2,545,000,  and  a final  total  value  of  $2,790,000.  That  year 
145,000  acres  were  given  over  to  cotton  in  Southeast  Missouri.  The  yield  per  acre  was  only 
worth  an  average  of  $17.55  on  December  1st  of  that  year,  regardless  of  the  production  per 
acre  reaching  the  high  record  of  270  pounds.  Cottonseed,  total  worth,  was  $790,000,  and 
lint  cotton  and  cottonseed,  $3,580,000. 

In  contrast  to  the  1914  cotton  facts  and  figures  are  those  for  1916.  when  Missouri’s 
cotton  crop  came  from  only  113,000  acres.  The  price  per  pound  on  December  1.  1916, 
farm  value,  was  19  cents.  The  entire  cotton  crop  then  had  a farm  value  of  $5,956,000,  in 
lint  shape.  This  does  not  include  the  value  of  the  cottonseed,  an  extensive  item  which, 
when  added,  made  the  total  cotton  and  cottonseed  crop  that  year  have  a first  worth  of 
$6,838,000.  The  worth  of  cotton  per  acre,  December  1st  that  year,  averaged  $42.75,  and  the 
production  ran  225  pounds  per  acre. 

EFFECT  OF  WAR  OUTBREAK  ON  MISSOURI  COTTON. 

The  panic  of  1914  caused  farmers  of  Missouri  in  1915,  as  was  the  case  in  other  cotton- 
growing states,  to  put  less  acreage  in  cotton  and  more  in  wheat  and  corn,  with  the  result 
that  only  96,000  acres  were  planted  that  year.  The  crop  amounted  to  48,500  five-hundred- 
pound  bales,  which  had  a final  total  value  of  $2,640,000,  not  including  cottonseed.  With 
the  worth  of  cottonseed,  amounting  to  $660,000,  added,  the  crop  that  year  had  a final  worth 
of  $3,300,000.  The  average  yield  per  acre  was  240  pounds  and  the  average  worth  of  each 
acre,  December  1,  $26.40  Lint  cotton  on  December  1,  1915,  was  11  cents  per  pound  on 
the  farm.  Dunklin  county,  that  year,  1915,  averaged  a larger  yield  per  acre  than  any  other 
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cotton-producing  county  of  the  United  States.  The  acreage  yield  of  other  Missouri  counties 
was  not  and  never  is  as  large,  which  fact  has  a tendency  to  pull  down  the  average  acre 
yield  of  the  state  when  the  entire  acreage  given  over  annually  in  Missouri  to  cotton  is 
considered. 

Missouri,  in  1914,  when  it  came  to  the  average  yield  in  pounds  of  cotton  per  acre  (270 
pounds),  was  only  excelled  by  one  state,  California,  which  had  the  phenonenal  yield  of  500 
pounds  per  acre.  North  Carolina,  which  generally  produces  290  pounds  per  acre,  in  1914 
only  averaged  265  pounds  per  acre;  South  Carolina,  255  pounds;  Georgia,  239  pounds; 
Florida,  175  pounds;  Alabama,  209  pounds;  Louisiana,  165  pounds;  Mississippi,  195  pounds; 
Texas,  184  pounds;  Arkansas,  196  pounds;  Tennessee,  200  pounds;  Oklahoma,  212  pounds. 

In  1916,  Virginia  and  California  exceeded  Missouri  in  average  yield  of  cotton  per  acre, 
this  state  then  producing  225  pounds,  and  California  400  pounds,  and  Virginia  315  pounds. 
The  yield  per  acre  in  pounds  of  other  cotton  states  were:  North  Carolina,  215;  South  Caro- 

lina, 155;  Georgia,  165;  Florida,  105;  Alabama,  78;  Mississippi,  123;  Louisiana,  175;  Texas, 
157;  Arkansas,  208;  Tennessee,  206;  Oklahoma,  154. 

In  1915  Missouri  was  exceeded  in  average  production  per  acre  only  by  North  Carolina 
and  California.  The  average  yields  oer  acre  of  the  cotton-growing  states  were:  Missouri, 

240  pounds;  California,  380  pounds;  North  Carolina,  260  pounds;  Virginia,  225  pounds; 
South  Carolina,  216  pounds;  Georgia,  189  pounds;  Florida,  120  pounds;  Alabama,  146  pounds; 
Mississippi,  167  pounds;  Louisiana,  165  pounds;  Texas,  147  pounds;  Arkansas,  180  pounds; 
Tennessee,  188  pounds,  and  Oklahoma.  162  pounds. 

The  1917  acreage  record  by  states  was:  Missouri,  175  pounds;  Virginia,  170  pounds; 

North  Carolina,  187  pounds;  South  Carolina,  205  pounds;  Georgia,  173  pounds;  Florida. 
105  pounds;  Alabama,  110  pounds;  Mississippi,  153  pounds;  Louisiana,  218  pounds;  Texas, 
135  pounds;  Arkansas,  162  pounds;  Tennessee,  115  pounds;  Oklahoma,  150  pounds;  Cali- 
fornia, 270  pounds,  and  Arizona,  291  pounds.  Even  that  year,  regardless  of  the  very  un- 
favorable weather  conditions,  Missouri  held  sixth  place  among  all  cotton-growing  states  for 
yield  of  cotton  in  pounds  per  acre. 

While  Missouri  is  not  generally  classed  as  a cotton-growing  state,  yet  among  twenty- 
one  states  which  produced  this  staple  in  1917,  it  held  eleventh  rank.  Dunklin  county,  from 
a standpoint  of  quantity,  is  the  largest  cotton-producing  county  in  Missouri,  in  1916  had 
a crop  of  29.904  bales  Pemiscot  county  came  next  with  16,730  bales. 


PRODUCTION,  MISSOURI,  OF  UPLAND  COTTON,  WITH  PERCENTAGE  OF 
THE  TOTAL  CROP  REPORTED,  AND  RANK  OF  STATE  IN  THE  PRODUC- 
TION OF  COTTON;  ALSO  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  LINTERS;  1911  TO  1915. 


Growth,  year. 

Cotton  produced  (exclusive  of  linters). 

Per 

cent  of 
total 
ginned. 

Rank  in 
produc- 
tion. 

Linters. 

Running 

bales, 

counting 

round 

as 

half  bales. 

Equivalent 
500-pound  bales 

Running  bales. 

Running 

bales. 

Equivalent 
500-pound  bales. 

Gross. 

Net. 

Total. 

Upland. 

Square. 

Gross. 

Net. 

1915 

46,644 

47,999 

45,947 

46,644 

46,644 

0.3 

11 

5,370 

5,261 

5,025 

1914 

78,409 

81,752 

78,302 

78,409 

78,409 

0.5 

11 

4,062 

4,401 

4,222 

1913 

63,761 

67,105 

64,300 

63,761 

63,761 

0.5 

11 

3,399 

3,538 

3,389 

1912 

53,538 

55,691 

53,336 

53,538 

53,538 

0.4 

11 

2,433 

2,529 

2,422 

1911 

91,119 

96,808 

92,799 

91,119 

91,119 

0.6 

11 

4,217 

4,381 

4,195 

GROSS  WEIGHT  AND  ESTIMATED  VALUE  OF  LINT  COTTON  AND  ESTIMATED 
QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  COTTONSEED,  MISSOURI,  1911  TO  1915. 


Lint  cotton — gross  weight. 

Cottonseed. 

Growth,  * 
year. 

Aggregate 
value  of 
cotton  crop. 

Total  value. 

Total. 

Upland. 

In  square 
bales. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1915 

$3,300,000 

$2,640,000 

Pounds. 

24,000,000 

Pounds. 

24 , 000 , 000 

Tons. 

21,000 

$660,000 

1914 

3,580,000 

2,790,000 

40,880,000 

40,880,000 

36,000 

790,000 

1913 

4,830,000 

4,190,000 

33,550,000 

33,550,000 

30,000 

640,000 

1912 

3,840,000 

3,290, 000 

27,850,000 

27,850,000 

25 , 000 

550,000 

1911 

5,340,000 

4,360,000 

48,400,000 

48,400,000 

43 , 000 

980,000 
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AVERAGE  PRICE  OBTAINED  BY  PRODUCERS  FOR  COTTON  AND  COTTON- 
SEED, MISSOURI,  1911  TO  1915. 


Commodity. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

1912. 

1911. 

Lint  cotton,  per  pound,  in  cents . . 

19.0 

11.02 

6.82 

12.5 

11.8 

9.0 

Cottonseed,  per  ton 

$42 . 00 

$31.20 

$22 . 00 

$21.20 

$22.10 

$23 . 00 

NUMBER  OF  COTTON  ACTIVE  RING  AND  MULE  COTTON  SPINDLES,  MIS- 
SOURI, FOR  SPECIFIED  YEARS.  1901  TO  1916. 


Year. 

Total. 

Ring. 

Mule. 

Year. 

Total. 

Ring. 

Mule. 

1916 

31,920 

32,336 

31,920 

31,480 

31,896 

31,480 

440 

1909 

30 , 744 
14,541 

30,304 

14,101 

440 

1915 

440 

1904 

440 

1914 

440 

COTTON-PRODUCING  COUNTIES,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  QUANTITY 
OF  COTTON  GINNED  BY  MISSOURI.  1911  TO  1915. 


Number  of  counties  ginning. 


5,000 

10,000 

15,000 

25,000 

40,000 

Less  than 

to 

to 

to 

to 

bales 

Growth,  year. 

• Total. 

5,000 

10,000 

15,000 

25,000 

40,000 

and 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

over. 

1915 

11 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1914 

11 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1913 

11 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1912 

10 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1911 

11 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

UPLAND  LONG-STAPLE  AND  SHORT-STAPLE  COTTON;  RELATIVE  PRODUC- 
TION, YIELDS  PER  ACRE,  AND  AVERAGE  PRICE  PER  POUND.  1915. 


Variety. 

Per 

cent 

of 

crop. 

Yield 

per 

acre, 

pounds. 

Average 

price 

per 

pound. 

Variety. 

Per 

cent 

of 

crop. 

Yield 

per 

acre, 

pounds. 

Average 

price 

per 

pound. 

Long  staple 

20 

240 

12  cents 

Short  staple. . . 

80 

245 

11  cents 

NUMBER  OF  ACTIVE  AND  IDLE  GINNERIES,  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF 
RUNNING  BALES,  EXCLUDING  LINTERS,  GINNED  PER  ACTIVE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT, MISSOURI,  1911  TO  1915. 


Year  considered. 

Total 

of 

cotton  gins 
in 

Missouri. 

Active 
Missouri 
cotton  gins. 

Idle 

Missouri 
cotton  gins. 

Average 
number  of 
running 
bales  ginned 
per  active 
establishment. 

1915 

108 

90 

18 

518 

1914 

112 

98 

14 

800 

1913 

114 

102 

12 

625 

1912 

113 

103 

10 

520 

1911 

108 

105 

3 

868 

Cottonseed  Oil  Industry , Missouri , 1916 
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NUMBER  OF  COTTONSEED  OIL  MILLS,  QUANTITY  OF  SEED  CRUSHED,  AND 
QUANTITY  OF  LINTERS  OBTAINED,  MISSOURI  COTTON  CROPS,  1911  TO 
1915. 


Year  considered. 

Active 

mills. 

Tons 

of 

cotton- 

seed 

crushed. 

Linters, 

running 

bales. 

Linters, 

500-lb. 

bales. 

Average  of 
linters  to 
ton  of  seed 
crushed, 
in  pounds. 

1915 

4 

24 , 500 

5,360 

5,261 

102 

1914 

4 

32,226 

4,062 

4,401 

68 

1913 

4 

27,994 

3,399 

3,538 

63 

1912 

4 

22,419 

2,438 

2,529 

56 

1911 

4 

42,271 

4,217 

4,381 

52 

COTTON  GINNING  AND  COTTONSEED  OIL  INDUSTRIES,  MISSOURI,  1916 

AND  1915. 

The  production  of  linters,  a species  of  cotton  which  is  recovered  from  the  seed  in  cotton- 
seed oil  plants  after  the  ginning  process  is  finished,  first  figures,  Missouri  cottonseed  oil 
plants,  1915  to  1916,  was:  1916,  6,000  bales,  and  in  1915,  5,261  bales;  1914,  4,401  bales, 
1913,  3,538  bales;  1912,  2,529  bales,  and  1911,  4,381  bales. 

In  1916,  ninety  gins  were  active  about  120  days  in  Missouri,  and  nineteen  were  idle. 
Compilations  which  follow  give  statistics  relating  to  the  1916  operations  of  Missouri  gins, 
detailing  the  final  worth  of  the  cotton  and  cottonseed  after  ginning;  the  cost  of  material  and 
supplies;  the  total  amount  paid  employes  in  salaries  and  wages;  total  capital  invested  in 
the  gins,  and  other  similar  potent  information. 

Another  set  of  tables  give  statistical  information  relating  to  the  1916  and  1915  opera- 
tions of  Missouri  cottonseed  oil  mills  located,  one  each  in  Caruthersville,  Malden,  Kennett 
and  the  City  of  St.  Louis. 

Approximately  half  of  Missouri's  cotton  gins  are  owned  by  two  or  three  corporations 
which  also  own  gins  in  other  cotton-growing  states  and  have  their  general  offices  outside  of 
Missouri,  in  consequence  of  which  arrangements,  the  chief  portion  of  their  management  and 
clerical  forces  are  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  commonwealth  and,  therefore,  full  credit 
cannot  be  given  in  the  working  forces  for  this  important  item  in  the  compilations  attached  to 
this  treatise.  So  far,  the  Missouri  cotton-ginning  industry  has  not  been  invaded  by  women, 
probably  for  the  reason  that  the  duties  are  tedious  and  exacting,  the  hours  long  and  the 
weekly  or  monthly  recompense  small.  When  it  comes  to  wages,  not  a toiler  was  found  in 
all  of  the  726  directly  employed  in  a manual  capacity  in  cotton  ginning  in  1916  who  earned 
more  than  $15  a week.  Buyers  who  belong  to  the  management  and  clerical  forces,  because 
of  duties  which  require  judgment,  diplomacy,  discretion  and  a full  knowledge  of  the  cotton- 
growing and  ginning  industry,  were  the  best  paid,  drawing  from  $20  to  $25  a week  when 
paid  by  the  week,  and  $75  a month  when  paid  in  that  manner.  The  average  1916  monthly 
pay  of  the  36  foremen  employed  by  the  90  cotton  gins  considered,  was  $79. 

Judging  from  the  small  number  of  accidents  that  were  reported  as  occurring  among 
toilers  in  this  Missouri  industry  in  1916,  such  mishaps  are  few  and  far  between.  Only  three 
were  reported  and  the  injuries  of  those  were  slight.  The  average  daily  time  of  skilled  and 
unskilled  gin  workers  was  ten  hours,  including  Saturday,  giving  each  worker  60  hours  of 
work  each  week.  The  cotton- ginning  period  in  Missouri  generally  only  lasts  from  60  to 
120  days.  For  1916  it  averaged  97  days  for  all  the  gins  considered  in  these  compilations 

The  1915  figures  which  are  given  in  Table  A afford  comparisons  of  the  operations  of 
1916  with  those  of  the  earlier  year.  The  weekly  earnings  of  the  manual  toilers  were  about 
the  same  during  the  two  years,  and  no  increase  was  reported  for  members  of  the  management 
or  clerical  forces,  1916  over  1915. 


COTTON  GINNING,  MISSOURI,  1916;  VALUE  ADDED  BY  GINNING  PROCESS 
AND  INCLUDING  WORTH  OF  COTTONSEED. 


Table  A. — Subject. 

1916. 

1915. 

Number  of  gins  considered 

90 

102 

Market  value  of  lint  cotton,  linters  and  cottonseed 

Value  of  cotton-in-seed,  material  and  supplies 

Paid  in  wages  and  salaries 

Paid  for  rent,  taxes,  insurance 

Miscellaneous  disbursements 

$7,273,105 

$3,301,500 

$7 , 005 , 000 
93 , 240 
33,570 
81,000 

$3 , 000 , 000 
100,000 
33,600 
80,000 
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COTTON  GINNING,  MISSOURI,  1916;  VALUE  ADDED  BY  GINNING  PROCESS 
AND  INCLUDING  WORTH  OF  COTTONSEED — Continued. 


Table  A. — Subject. 

1916. 

1915. 

Average  days  of  operation 

97 

100 

Capital  invested  in  gins  considered 

Number  of  employes 

Employes,  male 

$861,300 

$895,000 

*873 

*910 

*873' 

910 

Employes,  female 

♦None 

Salaried  persons,  male 

*147 

♦None 

*726 

♦None 

160 

Salaried  persons,  female 

Wageearners  male 

750 

Wageearners.  female 

♦See  footnotes,  Table  C (marked  **).  None  reported  for  Missouri. 


COTTON  GINNING,  SOUTHEAST  MISSOURI,  1916. 

Weekly  Wages — Skilled  and  Unskilled  Tollers;  Classified  according  to  Occupa- 
tion; Showing  Highest,  Lowest  and  Prevailing  Wages;  Daily  and  Weekly  Time; 
Increase  or  Decrease  in  Wages,  if  any. 


Table  B. — Occupation. 

1 

No.  of 
manual 
em- 
ployes, 
male. 

Weekly  wages. 

1916.  . 

Prevailing 

time. 

Change 
• in  wages, 
1916, 

over  1915, 
per  cent. 

Highest 

sum 

paid. 

Prevail- 
ing sum 
paid. 

Lowest 

sum 

paid. 

Hours 

ner 

day. 

Hours 

per 

week. 

Ginners 

148 

$15.00 

$15.00 

$12.00 

10 

60 

None. 

Engineers 

37 

15.00 

15 . 00 

12.00 

10 

60 

None. 

Firemen 

74 

15.00 

15.00 

10.00 

10 

60 

None. 

Balers 

74 

12.00 

12.00 

10.00 

10 

60 

None. 

Packers 

71 

12.00 

12.00 

10.00 

10 

60 

None. 

Pressmen 

61 

15.00 

12.00 

9.00 

10 

60 

None. 

Feeders 

145 

12.00 

12.00 

9.00 

10 

60 

None. 

Weighers 

28 

20.00 

15.00 

9.00 

10 

60 

None. 

Laborers 

45 

12.00 

10.50 

9.00 

10 

60 

None. 

Night  watchman 

11 

12.00 

10  50 

9.00 

12 

84 

None. 

Warehouse  men 

18 

12.00 

12  00 

10.50 

10 

60 

None. 

Miscellaneous 

14 

12.00 

12.00 

6.00 

10 

60 

None. 

Total  wage-earners . . . 

726 

Salaried  employes 

147 

Total  employes 

873 

TABLE  C.— MANAGEMENT  AND  CLERICAL  FORCE,  1916. 


Position. 


Males. 


Number  of  managers  or  superintendents 

Number  of  presidents,  vice-presidents,  secretaries,  treas- 
urers and  other  officers  on  a regular  salary 

Proprietors  actually  working  in  the  business,  who  divide 

the  earnings 

Attorneys,  counselors  and  other  professional  men  on  reg- 
ular fixed  salaries 

Number  of  foremen 

Number  of  buyers 

Number  of  bookkeepers 

Number  of  clerks 

Number  of  stenographers 

Miscellaneous  office  force  not  already  enumerated 

Messengers,  errand  boys 


52 

** 

** 


45 

36 

14 

** 

** 

** 

** 


Total  management,  clerical  forces 


147 


Average 

monthly 

salary. 


$80 . 00 


61.00 

79.00 

44.00 
** 

** 

** 


Females. 


None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 


♦♦Approximately  half  of  Missouri’s  cotton  gins  are  owned  outside  of  the  State  and  there- 
fore have  their  offices  and  headquarters  elsewhere. 


Tomato  Crops , Missouri , 7.976,  1917, 
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TABLE  D.— WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  WAGE  EARNERS,  MISSOURI 
COTTON  GINS,  1916. 


Earnings  per  week. 

Males  16 
years  and 
over,  No. 

Females  16 
years  and 
over.  No. 

Earrings  per  week. 

Males  16 
years  and 
over.  No. 

Females  16 
years  and 
over,  No. 

$6,  but  under  $7 

j 

None 

$12,  but  under  $15 

251 

None 

$9,  but  under  $10 

99 

None 

$15,  but  under  $16 

114 

None 

$10,  but  under  $12 

261 

None 

Total 

726 

None 

COTTONSEED  OIL  INDUSTRY,  MISSOURI,  1916  AND  1915. 


Table  A — Subject. 

1916. 

1915 

Number  of  establishments  considered 

4 

4 

Factory  value  of  cottonseed  oil  and  by-products 

$915,406 

$1,244,704 

Disbursements — 

Value  of  material  and  supplies 

$773,363 

$1,025,407 

Paid  in  wages  and  salaries 

63,386 

61,342 

Paid  for  rent,  taxes  and  insurance 

20,760 

22 , 804 

Miscellaneous  disbursements 

45,324 

19,325 

Average  days  of  operation 

226 

137 

Capital  invested  in  establishments  considered 

$759,807 

$690,391 

Total  number  of  employes 

266 

233 

Employes,  male 

263 

230 

Employes,  female 

3 

3 

Salaried  persons,  male 

32 

30 

Salaried  persons,  female 

1 

1 

Wage-earners,  male 

Wage-earners,  female 

231 

200 

2 

2 

QUANTITY  OF  MISSOURI  COTTONSEED  COMMODITIES  MANUFACTURED 

AND  SHIPPED  IN  1916. 


Some  of  the  cottonseed  oil  and  other  commodities  which  were  shipped  in  1916  by  the 
manufacturing  plants  of  St.  Louis,  Malden,  Kennett  and  Caruthersville  were  manufactured 
in  1915,  and  for  this  reason,  in  the  compilation  which  follows,  the  value  of  the  goods  shipped 
that  year  surpasses  the  quantity  which  were  manufactured.  Such  has  also  been  the  case 
in  previous  years. 


Topic  considered 

Oil 

Meal 

Linters 

Hulls 

Grabots 

Hull 

ashes 

Value 

Quantity  manufactured,  1916 
Quantity  shipped,  1916 

Gallons 

750,114 

771,007 

Tons 

8,875 

9,669 

Pounds. 

2,106,652 

2,316,228 

Tons 

4,832 

5,054 

Pounds 

16,266 

35,755 

Tons. 

2,900 

2,900 

$915,406 

933,254 

Quantity  manufactured,  1915 
Quantity  shipped,  1915 

Barrels. 

21,254 

21,300 

Tons. 

13,482 

13,500 

Bales. 

5,280 

5,300 

Tons. 

7,119 

7,200 

Lbs. 

19,300 

30,000 

Tons. 

Value 

$1,274,704 

1,279,979 

TOMATO  CROPS,  MISSOURI,  1917  AND  1916. 


On  July  1,  1917,  it  was  figured  that  Missouri  had  11,162  acres  of  land  in  tomatoes  owned 
or  contracted  for  by  canneries,  this  acreage  constituting  an  increase  of  49.9  per  cent  over 
the  acreage  which  was  in  tomatoes  at  the  same  time  in  1916. 

No  estimations  were  made  in  early  1917  for  Missouri’s  acreage  in  sweet  corn,  peas 
and  snap  beans,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  the  acreage  devoted  to  these  vegetables  was 
considered  too  small  for  information  to  be  easily  collected  and  readily  handled. 
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COTTONSEED  OIL  INDUSTRY,  MISSOURI,  1916— Continued. 


Weekly  Wages — Skilled  and  Unskilled  Toilers;  Classified  according  to  Occu- 
pation; Showing  Highest,  Lowest  and  Prevailing  Wages;  Daily  and  Weekly  Time; 
Increase  or  Decrease  in  Wages,  it  any. 


Number 

employes 

Weekly  wages. 

Prevailing 

time. 

Change 
in  wages, 

Table  B. — Occupation. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Highest 

sum 

paid. 

Prevail- 
ing sum 
paid. 

Lowest 

sum 

paid. 

Hours 

per 

day. 

Hours 

per 

week. 

1916 

over  1915, 
per  cent, 
increase. 

Engineers 

6 

816.50 

815.00 

813.50 

12 

84 

None. 

Firemen.  

4 

13.50 

12.00 

10.50 

12 

84 

None. 

Passers 

5 

10.50 

10.50 

9.00 

12 

72 

None. 

Oilers 

10 

12.60 

12.60 

9.00 

12 

72 

10  per  ct. 

Cooks 

14 

15.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12 

72 

10  per  ct. 

Shovers : . . 

6 

12.60 

12.00 

10.50 

12 

72 

None. 

Strippers 

8 

10.50 

10.00 

9.60 

12 

72 

None. 

Sweepers 

9 

10.50 

9.00 

9.00 

12 

72 

None. 

Lintermen 

19 

15.00 

15.00 

10.50 

12 

72 

None. 

Saw  filers 

6 

21.00 

15.00 

10.50 

12 

72 

None. 

Balers 

10 

10.50 

9.00 

9.00 

12 

72 

None. 

Loaders 

Screenmen 

10 

10.50 

10.00 

9.00 

12 

72 

None. 

7 

10.50 

10.50 

9.00 

12 

72 

None. 

Seed  feeders 

12 

10.50 

10.50 

9.00 

12 

72 

None. 

Cake  grinders 

11 

12.00 

9.90 

9.00 

12 

72 

None. 

Beatermen 

6 

10.50 

9.00 

9.00 

12 

72 

None. 

Laborers 

21 

10.50 

9.00 

9.00 

10 

60 

None. 

Hulling,  etc 

6 

14.40 

12.60 

12.60 

12 

72 

None. 

Teamsters 

6 

10.50 

10.50 

9.00 

10 

60 

None. 

Canvas  sewers 

' 2 

6.30 

12.30 

6.30 

6.30 

9 

50 

None. 

Pressroom  help 

28 

12.30 

9.60 

12 

72 

None. 

Refiners 

4 

21.00 

18.00 

18.00 

12 

72 

None. 

Sack  sewers 

6 

10.50 

10.00 

9.00 

12 

72 

None. 

Painters 

6 

12.60 

10.50 

9.00 

12 

72 

None. 

Miscellaneous 

8 

12.60 

10.50 

9.00 

12 

72 

None. 

Watchmen 

3 

12.00 

10.50 

9.00 

12 

96 

None. 

Totals 

231 

2 

Prevail 

ing  time . 

12 

72 

TABLE  C.— COTTONSEED  OIL  AND  BY  PRODUCTS,  MISSOURI,  1916. 

Synopsis  of  Working  Forces;  Salaried  Employes  and  Wage  earners; 
Male  and  Female. 


Total  salaried  employes,  male 

Total  salaried  employes,  female 

Total  salaried  employes,  male  and  fe- 
male  

32 

1 

Total  wage-earners,  male,  adults 

Total  wage-earners,  female,  adults 

Total  of  all  employes 

Total  paid  in  salaries  and  wages,  1916 $63,386 

231 

2 

33 

266 

Management  and  Clerical  Force. 


Position. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Average 

monthly 

salary. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Managers,  superintendents . . 
Foremen 

5 

10 

2 

7 

3 

3 

2 

$131 

88 

80 

78 

53 

50 

33 

Salesmen,  solicitors,  buyers . . 
Bookkeepers 

Clerks 

Stenographers 

Miscellaneous  office  assistants 

Totals 

1 

$65 

32 

1 

Position. 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Average 

monthly 

salary. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Total  wage-earners,  adults, 
males  females 

231 

2 

Grand  totals 

263 

3 

Total  working  forces,  male . . 

263 

Total  working  forces,  female. 

3 

Grand  total  working 
forces 

266 

266 

Transmigration  of  Belgian  Refugees  Urged. 
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Wage  Earners  Classified  According  to  Their  Weekly  Pay. 


Weekly  wages. 

Male. 

Female. 

Under  $5  a week 

None 

None 

From  $5  to  $7  a week 

2 

From  19  to  $10  a week 

86 

From  $10  to  $12  a week 

57 

From  $12  to  $15  a week 

61 

From  $15  to  $20  a week 

25 

From  $20  to  $25  a week 

2 

Total  wage-earners 

231 

2 

Weekly  wages. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total  male,  adults 

231 

Total  female,  adults ...  . 

2 

Total  of  male  and  female  wage- 
earners  

233 

233 

Management  and  office  forces,  male. . . 

32 

32 

Management  and  office  forces,  female. . 

1 

1 

Grand  total  working  forces 

266 

266 

For  Missouri  the  heaviest  annual  production  of  cotton  of  the  long  staple  variety  comes 
from  Dunklin  county,  which  generally  produces  35  per  cent  of  the  cotton  of  the  entire  crop 
of  the  State.  Pemiscot  county  comes  second  and  generally  with  15  per  cent  of  the  State’s 
annual  yield,  and  New  Madrid  county,  third,  with  10  per  cent. 


SCARCITY  AND  HIGH  PRICE  OF  FOOD  COMMODITIES,  1915  TO  1918. 

The  outbreak  of  the  European  war  at  the  close  of  July,  1914,  almost  immediately  caused 
the  countries  which  were  involved  in  the  conflict  to  draw  on  the  United  States,  not  alone 
for  war  munitions  and  supplies,  but  also  for  vast  quantities  of  food  commodities,  including 
all  the  cereals,  meats,  canned  goods,  flour,  meal  and  other  foods,  and  stock  feed  and  fodder. 
The  enormous  cotton  crop  of  1914,  which  went  begging  for  purchasers  that  fall  and  winter 
owing  to  the  panic  which  followed  the  opening  of  hostilities  and  which  lasted  until  the  close 
of  the  year,  early  in  1915  was  eagerly  grabbed  up  by  the  combatting  European  countries  for 
munition,  army  clothing  and  other  war  purposes.  The  enormous  demand  of  early  1915 
from  foreign  governments  for  the  surplus  wheat  and  other  cereals  of  1914  soon  exhausted 
the  supply  on  hand  in  this  country. 

The  surpluses  of  the  1915  crops  of  the  country  were  eagerly  and  quickly  grabbed  up  by 
European  countries  the  moment  they  left  the  farm,  even  before  all  home  needs  had  been 
cared  for,  bringing  about  a shortage  in  and  a much  higher  price  for  such  commodities  here. 
At  the  close  of  1915,  federal  and  state  government  officials,  agricultural  experts  and  others 
urged  all  farmers  in  the  land  to  plant,  to  meet  a huge  1916  demand,  every  available  acre 
in  corn,  wheat  and  other  cereals,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  beans  and  other  imperishable  com- 
modities which  could  readily  be  stored  and  hoarded  through  the  winter  for  the  needs  of 
early  1917,  asserting  there  was  no  danger  of  an  over-production,  and  that  record  prices 
would  prevail  for  everything  sent  to  market.  Two  years  of  war  had  emphasized  that  it 
would  take  the  yield  of  nearly  twice  as  many  acres  as  were  devoted  to  these  crops  in  1914 
and  1915  to  supply  food  and  other  farm  commodities  for  this  country  and  meet  the  European 
demands. 

The  1916  crops  of  the  country  failed  to  come  up  to  expectations  owing  to  a late  spring 
and  summer  drouth  in  the  big  corn,  wheat,  oat  and  hay  producing  states,  with  the  result 
that  food  was  scarcer  than  in  1915  everywhere  and  prices  which  prevailed  were  beyond  all 
expectations.  Especially  was  this  true  for  ordinary  commodities  such  as  potatoes,  beans, 
onions  and  cabbage.  The  huge  calls  for  substitutes  such  as  turnips,  beets,  peas,  squash, 
pumpkin  and  similar  commodities  which  in  former  years  had  often  been  used  for  stock  feed, 
began  to  sell  for  fancy  prices,  and  in  the  winter  of  1916-17  almost  became  luxuries. 

In  early  1917,  the  Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in  a bulletin  issued  to  the  press 
of  the  state,  which  was  copied  far  and  wide  throughout  the  country,  urged  that  Belgian 
refugees  be  brought  to  this  country  and  placed  on  unimproved  vacant  lands,  to  cultivate 
and  otherwise  develop  all  such  areas  and,  thereby,  increase  the  1917  yield  of  all  ordinary 
but  necessary  farm  crops.  The  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  European  war  in 
April,  1917,  probably  did  more  to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  this  timely  suggestion  than 
did  any  other  obstacle,  including  the  magnitude  of  such  a transmigration  proposition.  This 
bulletin,  which  was  commented  upon  favorably  editorially  by  at  least  forty  of  the  leading 
papers  of  Missouri,  follows: 

TRANSMIGRATION  OF  BELGIAN  REFUGEES  URGED  IN  EARLY  1917. 

Missouri  can  partially  solve  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  unemployed  Belgians 
Germany  is  daily  deporting  from  that  unhappy,  conquered  country  to  escape  the  enormous 
task  of  feeding,  sheltering  and  clothing  them,  through  the  fact  that  in  this  state  there  are, 
approximately,  14,000,000  acres  of  vacant  land,  entirely  uncultivated,  which  could  be  di- 
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vided  into  small  farms,  orchards  and  stock  ranges  and  turned  over  to  settlement  by  these 
helpless,  starving  people.  If  an  easy  way  of  transporting  them  to  this  country  can  be 
devised,  the  millions  in  money  and  supplies  which  are  being  shipped  weekly  to  Belgium 
would  readily  purchase  these  desirable  Ozark  farming  and  grazing  lands,  defray  the  cost  of 
transporting  the  refugees  to  this  country  and  leave  enough  of  a balance  to  give  each  family 
the  necessary  start  here  in  the  way  of  buildings  and  other  equipment. 

In  the  days  gone  by,  before  Germany  invaded  Belgium  and  devastated  its  productive 
areas,  twenty  acres  there,  cultivated  intensely  and  scientifically,  not  alone  maintained  an 
average-sized  family  but  also  produced  enough  surplus  food  stuff,  live  stock  and  other  farm 
commodities  to  supply  all  needed  clothing,  shoes  and  other  necessities  of  life,  with  an  annual 
balance  to  be  hoarded  for  a rainy  day. 

The  14,000,000  idle,  uncultivated  Missouri  acres,  divided  into  thirty-acre  farms  would 
care  for  466,666  Belgian  families,  or,  approximately  2,000,000  men,  women  and  children, 
allowing  four  to  each  family.  Such  a settlement  and  cultivation  of  unoccupied  Missouri 
lands  would  produce  enough  crops  and  other  food  commodities  to  solve  the  high  cost  of  living 
for  this  state. 

Nearly  every  state  in  the  Union  has  thousands  of  similar  uncultivated  acres.  If  all 
such  uncultivated  tracts  were  turned  over  to  the  refugees  of  Belgium,  Servia,  Luxemberg 
and  other  small  European  warring  countries,  they  would  more  than  accommodate  all  and: 
in  the  course  of  a year,  supply  all  the  food  stuff  this  country  and  the  allies  now  so  urgently 
need. 

Missouri  contains,  approximately,  46,000,000  acres  of  land,  including  6,000,000  acres 
embraced  in  its  towns,  cities  and  villages  and  what  is  used  by  railroads,  manufactories  and 
for  mining  purposes.  The  278,000  farms  of  the  state,  approximately,  have  34,500,000  acres 
with  24,500,000  under  cultivation,  leaving  approximately,  10,000,000  acres  in  the  farms, 
either  in  timber  and  unworked  or  used  only  for  grazing  purposes  It  is  estimated  that  the 
state  also  has  4,000,000  acres  entirely  unsettled  and  uncultivated,  and  these,  together 
with  the  10,000,000  uncultivated  acres  in  farms,  comprise  the  14,000,000  acres  which  are 
open  to  Belgians  and  other  refugees  of  Europe,  either  for  farming,  horticulture,  orcharding 
or  live  stock  raising. 

Congress  can  easily  change  the  existing  immigration  laws  so  that  these  unhappy  people 
can  be  admitted  without  restrictions  to  this  country  and  be  given  a chance  to  start  all  over 
again,  either  in  Missouri  or  some  other  state. 

Had  the  voters  of  Missouri  at  the  election  of  last  November  adopted  the  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  have  financed  the  Missouri  state  land  bank  and  by  it  provided  a 
system  of  rural  credits  through  which  Missouri  farmers  could  borrow  money  on  their  lands 
on  long  terms,  low  interest  and  small  annual  payments,  European  refugees,  after  they  had 
a fee  Simple  title  to  Ozark  farm  lands,  could  have  easily  secured  enough  money  on  their 
holdings  to  meet  all  further  outlays  necessary  to  successfully  cultivate  and  otherwise  utilize 
these  lands.  The  federal  rural  credit  system,  now  in  force  in  Missouri  and  elsewhere  can  be 
depended  upon  to  aid  all  such  European  refugees  if  they  are  transported  to  this  country 
and  located  on  farms  in  the  Ozark  regions. 


NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS,  ORGANIZATION  OF. 

The  federal  farm  loan  act  establishing  a nation-wide  rural  credit  system,  which  was 
passed  by  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress  and  approved  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson  July  17, 
1916,  is  affording  financial  relief  to  farmers  of  Missouri  and  elsewhere,  who  need  loans  at 
a low  rate  of  interest  for  a long  term  of  years.  St.  Louis  has  one  of  the  federal  farm  loan 
banks  and  Missouri,  Illinois  and  Arkansas  farmers  in  need  of  loans  can  be  accommodated 
there  after  all  requirements  of  this  federal  law  have  been  complied  with.  William  G.  Mc- 
Adoo,  United  States  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  chairman  of  the  National  Farm  Loan 
Board;  and  George  W.  Norris,  United  States  Farm  Loan  Commission;  and  W.  W.  Flan- 
nagan,  secretary,  and  Charles  E.  Lobdell,  W.  S.  A.  Smith  and  Herbert  Quick,  members 
of  the  Federal  Board. 

A national  farm  loan  association  may  be  organized  in  any  community  where  ten  cit- 
izens, owning  farming  land,  desire  to  borrow  an  aggregate  of  not  less  than  $20,000.  The 
land  must  be  unencumbered,  or  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  must  be  used,  in  part,  to  remove 
liens.  Loans  may  be  as  small  as  $100,  or  as  large  as  $10,000. 

Proposed  borrowers  must  first  make  application,  in  writing,  for  a charter  for  their  local 
loan  association  to  the  federal  land  bank  in  control  of  the  district  in  which  the  organization 
is  to  do  business.  This  application  must  be  signed  by  all  those  desiring  to  form  the  asso- 
ciation, stating  specifically  the  name  under  which  they  desire  to  do  business,  the  amount 
each  one  desires  to  borrow,  the  estimated  value  of  the  security  each  one  offers,  the  territory 
in  which  the  association  desires  to  do  business,  how  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  are  to  be  used, 
and  supply  information  covering  other  details  set  forth  in  the  blank  forms  which  are  fur- 
nished. 


Missouri  State  Land  Bank , 1917. 
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„ The  application  schedule  having  been  signed,  together  with  another  blank  form  fur- 
nished, called  an  “organization  certificate,”  the  applicants,  to  further  their  tentative  organ- 
ization, must  elect  an  agent  to  represent  them,  called  a “secretary-treasurer;”  and  also 
select  a committee  of  three,  called  a “loan  committee.”  The  newly-elected  agent  then  pro- 
ceeds to  receive  from  each  of  the  applicants,  a subscription  to  the  stock  of  the  association 
they  are  forming,  equal  to  5 per  cent  of  the  loan  they  each,  individually,  desire,  which  sub- 
scription is  not  required  to  be  paid  until  and  unless  the  loan  is  granted.  To  be  more  ex- 
plicit, each  borrower  must  subscribe  for  association  stock  to  the  amount  of  5 per  cent  of  his 
own  loan,  and  no  more;  as,  for  example,  on  a proposed  loan  of  $1,000  a stock  subscription 
of  $50  is  necessary. 

The  application  for  the  charter  having  been  signed,  the  signatures  must  be  acknowledged 
before  a notary  public  or  other  officer  qualified  to  administer  oaths,  and  then  it  must  be 
forwarded  by  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  local  association  to  the  federal  land  bank  of  the 
district. 

Upon  the  granting  of  the  charter  the  individuals  signing  the  application  become  a cor- 
porate body,  which  federal  recognition  gives  it  the  right  to  transact  the  business  authorized 
by  the  federal  farm  loan  act,  and  to  extend  its  benefits  to  others  by  taking  in  new  members, 
from  time  to  time,  and  fyo  have  succession  indefinitely.  New  members  must  be  borrowers, 
but  their  loans  may  be  as  small  as  $100  or  as  large  as  $10,000. 

MISSOURI  STATE  RURAL  CREDIT  SYSTEM— FARM  LOANS. 

The  Forty-ninth  Missouri  General  Assembly,  during  the  session  of  1915,  enacted  legis- 
lation which  provided  for  a state  land  bank,  dating  from  December  1,  1916,  and  a rural 
credit  system  which  authorized  that  institution  to  make  reasonable  loans  to  Missouri  farm- 
ers at  a low  rate  of  interest  for  a long  term  of  years  on  Missouri  farm  lands.  Had  a consti- 
tutional amendment  which  financed  the  establishment,  been  adopted  by  the  voters  of  the 
state  at  the  November  election  of  1916,  Missouri  would  now  have  a rural  credit  system 
which  would  have  quickly  made  the  state  the  leading  agricultural  commonwealth  of  the 
country,  and  kept  it  there. 

This  philanthropic  state- wide  rural  credit  proposition  beciame  known  as  the  “Gardner 
land  bank  and  rural  credit  act,”  because  it  was  fostered  and  espoused  by  Frederick  D.  Gard- 
ner, a business  man  of  St.  Louis,  who,  in  November,  1916,  was  elected  Governor  of  Missouri 
for  a period  of  four  years  from  the  commencement  of  1917  to  the  close  of  1920. 

The  constitutional  amendment  was  placed  on  the  ballot  of  the  election  of  November, 
1916,  through  initiative  petition.  The  campaign  in  behalf  of  the  theorem  was  conducted 
by  the  Gardner  state  land  bank  committee,  which  then  consisted  of: 


Noah  W.  Simpson,  lawyer  and  represen- 
tative from  Lewis  county,  chairman,  La- 
Belle,  Mo. 

C.  O.  Raine,  farmer.  Master  Missouri  State 
Grange,  Canton  and  Hayti,  Mo. 

A.  T.  Edmonston,  Supervisor  of  Statistics, 
Bureau  of  Labor,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  Sec- 
retary. 

F.  H.  Lee,  lawyer,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Bullock,  president  Knox  County 
Farm  Bureau,  Edina,  Mo. 

E.  F.  Cornelius,  farmer,  Maysville,  Mo. 

Anderson  Craig,  farmer,  Maryville,  Mo. 

Rich  R.  Coreell,  editor,  Clark,  Mo. 

F.  C.  Haley,  merchant,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

H.  G.  Windsor,  president  Missouri  State 

Corn  Growers  Association,  Boonville,  Mo. 

C.  F.  Carter,  farmer,  Luray,  Mo. 

M.  J.  Murphy,  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Lloyd  Stark,  nurseryman,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Cecil  Thomas,  mayor,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

J.  H.  Dickbrader,  merchant,  Washington, 
Mo.' 

J.  T.  Mitchell,  banker,  Centralia,  Mo. 

H.  H.  Shenk,  farmer,  Memphis,  Mo. 

J.  R.  Wright,  merchant,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

J.  H.  Somerville,  farmer,  Mercer,  Mo. 

Carter  M.  Buford,  farmer,  Ellington,  Mo. 

Charles  Ousley,  banker,  Crocker,  Mo. 

George  W.  Glick,  farmer.  Mound  City,  Mo. 

William  F.  Rankin,  farmer,  Tarkio,  Mo. 

Charles  Hertenstein,  president  Typograph- 
ical Union,  810  Olive,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Samuel  Jordan,  agent  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Sedalia,  Mo. 

Matthew  Hall,  farmer,  Marshall,  Mo. 

S.  P.  Fleming,  farmer,  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo. 

C.  M.  Gentry,  farmer,  New  London,  Mo. 

George  B.  Ellis,  editor,  Columbia,  Mo. 

P.  P.  Lewis,  farmer,  Eureka,  Mo. 

H.  J.  Blanton,  editor,  Paris,  Mo. 

J.  R.  Kirk,  president  Kirks ville  Normal 
School,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

W.  I.  Diffenderfer,  banker,  Lebanon,  Mo. 

George  H.  Scruton,  editor,  Sedalia,  Mo. 

W.  N.  Evans,  judge,  West  Plains,  Mo. 

W.  D.  Bird,  mayor,  Caruthersville,  Mo. 

Samuel  Rosenfeld,  member  Board  of  Free- 
holders, St.  Louis,  Mo. 

O.  E.  Jennings,  president  Central  Trades 
and  Labor  Assembly,  Springfield,  Mo. 

M.  P.  Moody,  editor,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 

John  T.  Fitzpatrick,  Commissioner  Labor 
Bureau,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Floyd  Tuggle,  farmer,  Gallatin,  Mo. 

Fred  A.  Morris,  merchant,  Mexico,  Mo. 
Chas.  Sumner,  president  Industrial  Council, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

S.  D.  Groner,  Professor  rural  economics, 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

C.  L.  Woods,  editor,  Rolla,  Mo. 

C.  F.  Enright,  banker,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

C.  A.  Winfrey,  president  Jackson  County 
Farm  Bureau,  Buckner,  Mo. 

R.  T.  Woods,  president  State  Federation 
of  Labor,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Almon  Ing,  lawyer,  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. 
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MISSOURI  STATE  LAND  BANK  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION,  1916. 


Proposed  by  legal  voters  by  initiative  peti- 
tions under  the  initiative  and  referendum  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution,  empowering  the 
General  Assembly  to  enact  a special  law  cre- 
ating a corporation  to  be  known  as  the  Missouri 
State  Land  Bank , with  powers  to  mobilize  and 
liquidize  farm  credits,  to  appropriate  state 
moneys  as  a loan  in  aid  thereof,  and  exempting 
from  state,  county  and  municipal  taxes  all  of 
the  assets  of  said  bank,  also  debenture  bonds 
issued  by  it,  and  providing  for  the  validating 
of  any  law  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
accordance  herewith. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  that  the  Constitution  be  so  amended 
as  to  provide  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  General  Assembly  is  hereby 
empowered  to  enact  a special  law  to  create  a 
corporation  to  be  known  as  the  Missouri  State 
Land  Bank,  with  power  to  make  loans  on  notes 
secured  by  deeds  of  trust  or  mortgages  upon 
agricultural  lands,  and  to  issue  debenture  bonds 
against  the  same  with  all  suitable  and  inci- 


dental powers.  And  to  enact  other  special 
laws  at  the  same  session  or  at  other  sessions  of 
the  General  Assembly  to  amend  and  improve 
the  said  act,  or  to  supply  omissions  or  correct 
the  said  act,  or  to  supply  omissions  to 
errors  or  defects  therein. 

Sec.  2.  The  General  Assembly  is  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  enact  a law  or 
laws  appropriating  as  a loan  out  of  the  moneys 
of  the  state  treasury,  the  sum  of  one  million 
dollars  as  a working  capital  for  said  corpora- 
tion. 

Sec.  3.  The  General  Assembly  is  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  enact  a law  or 
laws  exempting  from  state,  county  and  munici- 
pal taxes  the  assets  of  said  Missouri  State  Land 
Bank  and  all  debenture  bonds  issued  by  it. 

Sec.  4.  Any  law  heretofore  enacted  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  1,  2 and  3 hereof  shall  be 
deemed  valid  from  and  after  the  adoption 
hereof. 


AMENDMENT  CARRIED  OUTSIDE  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

Outside  of  St.  Louis,  the  amendment  swept  the  state  by  a majority  of  3,144  votes.  In 
St.  Louis  the  negligence  of  voters  to  thoroughly  familiarize  themselves  with  the  merits  of 
this  philanthropic  measure  caused  its  defeat  there  by  52,623  votes,  placing  the  state  vote 
for  at  296,964,  and  against,  346,443,  and  losing  the  amendment  by  49,479.  In  St.  Louis 
the  vote  for  was  47,431,  and  against,  100,054. 

But  the  law  which  created  the  Missouri  land  bank  and  established  a state  rural  credit 
system  is  still  one  of  the  statutes  of  Missouri.  At  some  future  time  another  constitutional 
amendment  will  probably  be  submitted  to  the  voters,  adopted  by  a large  majority  and  this 
Missouri  banking  institution  will  then  be  supplied  with  the  funds  it  needs  to  put  it  into 
operation. 

VARIETIES  OF  APPLES,  MISSOURI  AND  ELSEWHERE. 

At  least  22  varieties  of  apples  are  common  to  the  United  States,  Missouri  annually  hold- 
ing its  own,  not  alone  in  quality  and  quantity  but,  also,  in  varieties  produced.  The  most 
prominent  varieties  of  the  country  are:  Wealthy,  Oldengurg,  Fameuse,  Grevenstein,  Ben 

Davis,  Baldwin,  Winesap,  Jonathan,  Greenings,  Home  Beauty,  Grimes  Golden,  Northern 
Spy,  York  Imperial,  Gano,  Stayman  Winesap,  Limgertwig,  Yellow  Newton,  Tompkins 
King,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Golden  Russet,  Wagener,  McIntosh. 


COOPERATIVE  PURCHASING  AND  MARKETING  ORGANIZATIONS 
OF  MISSOURI  FARMERS,  1914  TO  1917. 

In  January,  1914,  the  United  States  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization  under- 
took a survey  of  co-operative  marketing  in  the  United  States.  The  first  step  necessary  in 
a study  of  this  kind  was  to  secure  a list  of  the  names  of  the  co-operative  marketing  organ- 
izations of  the  United  States.  A nucleus  for  such  a list  was  secured  from  the  mailing  list 
of  the  department  and  to  this  were  added  names  received  from  various  other  sources.  Through 
the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a letter  was  sent  to  the 
voluntary  crop  correspondents  scattered  throughout  the  United  States.  This  letter  re- 
quested the  correspondents  to  furnish  the  department  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
co-operative  marketing  organizations  in  his  territory.  Through  the  States  Relation  Service 
of  the  department,  additional  names  were  secured  from  the  county  agents.  In  addition, 
some  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  secretaries  of  state,  and  state  departments  of  agriculture 
furnished  such  lists  of  organizations  in  their  state  as  were  available.  From  these  various 
sources  approximately  13,500  names  of  farmers’  purchasing  and  marketing  organizations 
were  secured. 


Cooperative  Marketing , Purchasing  Organizations. 
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Missouri  was  included  in  the  first  and  all  subsequent  surveys.  Returns  were  received 
from  73  farmers’  organizations,  divided  as  follows: 


TABLE  I. 


Character  of  organization. 

Number 

reported. 

Character  of  organization. 

Number 

reported. 

Total  organizations  reporting .... 

73 

Cotton 

Stores 

1 

Grain  elevators  and  warehouses . . 

13 

Tobacco 

Creameries  and  cheese  factories . . 

15 

Live  stock 

1 

Fruit  and  produce 

34 

Miscellaneous 

9 

In  the  preceding  table,  the  classification  includes  grain  warehouses  as  well  as  regular 
grain  elevators.  Creameries  and  cheese  factories  have  been  grouped  together  because  in  a 
number  of  instances  one  plant  makes  both  butter  and  cheese.  As  many  associations  handle 
both  fruit  and  produce,  these  two  forms  have  been  grouped  in  the  same  manner.  The  mis- 
cellaneous class  includes  the  enterprises  that  could  not  be  grouped  in  any  of  the  other  classes. 

Table  II  shows  the  type  of  organization,  the  annual  volume  of  business,  and  member- 
ship for  the  Missouri  organizations  reporting  on  these  points,  1912,  1913,  1914  and  1915, 
arranged  according  to  classes  for  the  state.  So  far  as  possible,  the  type  of  organization  has 
been  indicated.  Those  that  conduct  their  business  as  an  ordinary  stock  company  have 
been  placed  in  one  class  and  those  that  operate  on  a more  truly  co-operative  basis  have  been 
placed  in  the  other  class.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  the  associations  in  the  last-named 
class  are  organizations  without  capital  stock;  on  the  contrary,  a large  number  have  capital 
stock,  because  this  is  the  common  form  of  organization  among  farmers’  companies.  An 
association  can  be  truly  co-operative  even  though  it  is  formed  on  the  stock-company  plan. 
An  effort  was  made  to  exclude  all  organizations  owned  and  operated  for  the  benefit  of  a 
few  stockholders.  Those  with  a large  number  of  stockholders  which  appear  to  operate 
principally  for  the  benefit  of  the  patrons  have  been  included,  even  though  they  are  not 
strictly  co-operative  in  nature. 

TABLE  II.— TYPE  OF  ORGANIZATION,  VOLUME  OF  BUSINESS,  AND  NUMBER 
OF  MEMBERS  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  REPORTING,  MISSOURI,  1912  TO 
1916. 


State. 

Type  of 
organ- 
ization. 

Volume  of  business. 

Membership. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Stock  company 

| Co-operative . . 

Number  re- 
porting .... 

Volume. 

Number  re- 
1 porting.... 

Volume 

Number  re- 
porting .... 

Volume. 

Number  re- 
1 porting .... 

Volume. 

Number  re- 
porting— 

Total. 

Average 

Elevators 

13 

4 

224,821 

8 

597,909 

2 

80,000 

13 

1,489 

115 

Creameries  and  cheese  fac- 

tories  

9 

6 

3 

151,830 

11 

498,317 

10 

554,900 

1 

7,000 

11 

470 

43 

Fruit  and  produce 

5 

26 

1 

50,000 

26 

1,191,282 

23 

1,048,607 

2 

20,300 

32 

3,262 

102 

Cotton 

1 

1 

65,000 

1 

35,000 

1 

14 

14 

Stores 

5 

1 

2 

27,000 

5 

139,800 

2 

22,500 

5 

340 

68 

Live  stock 

] 

1 

2,000 

Miscellaneous 

2 

1 

1 

17,000 

3 

28,551 

3 

563 

189 

Totals 

36 

34 

4 

201,830 

45 

2,023,420 

51 

2,406,767 

7 

129,800 

65 

6,143 

94 

Average 

50,458 

44,965 

47,192 

18,542 

STRAWBERRY  CROPS,  MISSOURI,  1917  AND  1909. 

The  1917  Missouri  production  of  strawberries,  estimations  made  by  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  amounted  to  637,500  crates.  The  crop  exceeded  the  predictions 
of  June,  1917,  based  then  on  weather  and  other  conditions  which  existed  on  both  April  1 
and  May  1,  1917.  Each  crate  averaged  24  quarts,  making  the  production,  in  quarts,  in 
1917,  15,300,000,  as  compared  to  a production  of  15,171,034  quarts  in  1909. 

In  1916,  6,300  acres  of  Missouri  land  were  in  strawberries,  compared  to  4,331  acres  in 
1915.  The  increase  in  acreage,  1916  over  1915,  amounted  to  45.5  per  cent.  About  9.1 
per  cent  of  Missouri’s  annual  strawberry  crop  is  generally  harvested  in  April;  50  per  cent 
in  May;  36.4  per  cent  in  June,  and  45  per  cent  in  July.  This  harvest  estimation  applies  chiefly 
to  Barry,  Christian,  Greene,  Howell,  Jasper,  Lawrence,  McDonald  and  Newton  counties. 
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CORN  CROP  OF  MISSOURI  BY  COUNTIES,  1917. 

The  Missouri  corn  yield,  by  counties,  1917,  as  estimated  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  follows.  The  total  crop  for  the 
state  was  268,958,027  bushels  of  corn  on  an  acreage  of  8,086,987.  The  average  acre  yield 
in  the  northeast  section  of  the  state  was  31.7  bushels;  the  northwest  section,  31.8  bushels; 
the  southwest  section,  31.4  bushels;  the  southeast  section,  34.7  bushels,  the  whole  making 
a state  average  of  33.25  bushels  per  acre. 

In  1916,  Missouri  had  6,775,000  acres  in  corn;  Kansas,  6,950,000.  Yet  Missouri,  with 
175,000  fewer  acres,  grew  62,612,000  more  bushels.  These  are  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  figures.  The  Missouri  figures,  as  compiled  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
make  a slightly  better  showing. 

Missouri’s  1917  corn  crop,  at  the  average  price  of  $1.11  per  bushel,  was  worth  $298.- 
741,775.  The  following  table  shows  the  various  county  yields,  in  bushels; 


County. 


Bushels. 


Adair 

Andrew 

Atchison 

Audrain 

Barry 

Barton 

Bates 

Benton 

Bollinger 

Boone 

Buchanan 

Butler 

Caldwell 

Callaway 

Camden 

Cape  Girardeau  . 

Carroll 

Carter.  

Cass 

Cedar 

Chariton 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Cole 

Cooper 

Crawford 

Dade 

Dallas 

Daviess 

DeKalb 

Dent 

Douglas 

Dunklin 

Franklin 

Gasconade 

Gentry 


1,731,240 

3,859,968 

5,542,320 

4,642,350 

2,271,096 

3,208,356 

4,714,248 

2,724,864 

836,142 

3,654,184 

2,637,921 

1.047.741 
4,016,250 
5,525,469 
1,253,523 
2,290,041 
4,185,056 

304,885 

4.709.714 
2,345,023 
3,412,430 

1.875.715 
2,235,750 

2.655.741 
4,357,821 
1,033,428 
2,756,416 
1,480,000 
2,466,530 
1,535,400 
4,141,585 
3,434,445 

701,120 

1,481,436 

2,848,125 

2.758,480 

918,291 

2,897,910 


County. 


Bushels. 


Greene 

Grundy 

Harrison 

Henry 

Hickory 

Holt 

Howard 

Howell • 

Iron 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Knox 

Laclede 

Lafayette 

Lawrence 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Livingston 

McDonald 

Macon 

Madison 

Maries 

Marion 

Mercer 

Miller 

Mississippi 

Moniteau 

Monroe 

Montgomery .... 

Morgan 

New  Madrid.  . . . 

Newton 

Nodaway 

Oregon 

Osage 


3,146,292 

2.901.360 
4,416,940 
3,359,780 

940,320 

3.605.148 
2,075,922 
1,386,034 

446,292 
3,458,380 
2,677,500 
997,848 
4,095, 000 
1,877,540 
1,323,030 
3,930,910 

2.111.148 
2,089,198 
1,885,870 
2,840,400 
4,282,075 

971,100 
3,369,655 
623,264 
873,376 
1,927,450 
2,315,390 
1,207,636 
2,375,228 
1,873, 547 
3,475,108 
2,181,904 
1,248,534 

3.246.360 
2,251,310 
6,235,524 
1,061,719 
1,311,192 


County. 


Bushels. 


Ozark 

Pemiscot 

Perry 

Pettis 

Phelps 

Pike 

Platte 

Polk 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Ralls 

Randolph 

Ray 

Reynolds 

Ripley 

St.  Charles 

St.  Clair 

Ste.  Genevieve . . 

St.  Francois 

St.  Louis 

Saline 

Schuyler 

Scotland 

Scott 

Shannon 

Shelby 

Stoddard 

Stone 

Sullivan 

Taney 

Texas 

Yernon 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Worth 

Wright 


835,200 
921 ,492 
1,221,376 
4,395,936 
1,180,655 
3,399,012 
2,120,300 
2,561,700 
1,078,616 
2,106,324 
1,538,768 
1,959,630 
3,490,470 
698,940 

790.380 
1,442,176 
2,548,110 
1,071,585 
1,052,572 
1,324,584 

5.925.160 

1.578.568 
1,869,600 
3,767,588 

770.381 
2,244,456 
3,824,028 
1,249, 840 
2,825,892 

921,600 

1.019.568 
4,477,640 
1,118,520 

841,230 

1,565,144 

1.130.160 
1,428,330 
1,806,180 


WORLD’S  ANNUAL  AVERAGE  CORN  YIELD. 

It  is  figured  that  75  per  cent  of  the  world’s  yearly  production  of  corn,  or  approximately 
3,500,000,000  bushels,  is  grown  in  the  United  States,  Missouri  being  one  of  the  chief  corn 
producers  of  the  country,  regularly  helps  to  keep  up  the  reputation  of  this  country  in  this 
respect. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  what  becomes  of  the  United  States  annual  production  of  corn. 
It  is  estimated  that  26  per  cent  is  annually  marketed,  with  8 per  cent  sold  and  used  in  towns 
close  to  the  point  of  production;  11  per  cent  goes  to  distant  towns;  7 per  cent  is  shipped  to 
distant  farms,  and  the  remainder  is  used  on  the  producing  farms  for  either  feed  for  live  stock 
or  seed  purposes. 

Of  the  one-fifth  of  Missouri’s  crop  which  is  regularly  sold  in  near-by  or  sent  to  distant 
towns,  9.1  per  cent  is  used  by  flour  and  grist  mills;  .5  per  cent  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
glucose  and  starch;  .8  per  cent  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  distilled  liquors;  .5  per  cent  in 
the  manufacture  of  malt  liquors;  4.4  per  cent  for  food  for  five  stock  and  chicken  feed  in 
towns;  1.7  per  cent  is  shipped  or  hauled  to  other  places  from  the  towns  in  which  it  was  orig- 
inally marketed,  and  for  2 per  cent  what  disposition  was  made  of  the  same  is  either  varied 
or  unknown. 

It  is  further  figured  that  of  the  quantity  which  remained  on  the  farms,  27  per  cent  was 
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fed  to  horses  and  mules;  26.8  per  cent  to  swine;  9.4  per  cent  to  beef  cattle;  8.6  per  cent  to 
milch  cows;  3.6  per  cent  to  poultry;  3.4  per  cent  to  human  beings;  2.2  per  cent  to  sheep,  and 
the  .8  of  1 per  cent  was  used  for  seed  purposes,  leaving  3.8  per  cent  to  be  consumed  other- 
wise. 

LEGISLATION  SUGGESTED  AND  FAVORED  BY  MISSOURI  FARMERS. 

The  Missouri  State  Board  of  Agriculture  recently  asked  its  crop  correspondents  to  ex- 
press their  views  as  to  needed  legislation.  The  replies  show  the  greatest  demand  for  cnanges 
in  the  present  road  laws.  Ninety  farmers  place  this  subject  first.  Second  in  order  is  the 
request  for  a pure-seed  law,  64  correspondents  answering  to  this  effect.  Sixty  mention  the 
need  of  a dog  law.  Thirty-nine  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  school  laws,  especially  those  re- 
lating to  rural  schools,  should  be  amended.  That  there  is  need  for  some  system  of  farm 
credits  under  state  control  is  the  opinion  of  33.  Better  protection  for  the  quail  or  “Bob 
White’’  is  asked  by  32  farmers,  many  of  whom  suggest  a closed  season  of  from  three  to  ten 
years.  Another  suggestion  on  this  subject  is  to  limit  the  number  of  birds  that  may  be  killed 
by  any  one  hunter  during  the  open  season.  Next  in  order  of  suggestion  for  farm  legislation 
come  some  provision  for  farm  organization,  a bureau  of  marketing,  support  of  the  county 
agent  law,  pure-feed  law,  and  a stallion  law.  Other  suggestions  mentioned  are  better  fer- 
tilizer inspection  regulations,  changes  in  road-dragging  law,  changes  in  revenue  laws,  a law 
making  plain  what  constitutes  a legal  fence,  a law  requiring  hedges  to  be  cut  and  all  obstruc- 
tions at  turns  or  intersections  of  roads  to  be  removed. 

FARM  NAMES  IN  MISSOURI  A NEW  DEPARTURE. 

Missouri  was  the  first  state  in  the  Union  to  enact  a farm  name  registration  law.  The 
Missouri  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  just  issued  a bulletin,  “Farm  Names,”  the  author 
being  W.  L.  Nelson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  who  was  also  the  author  of  the 
farm  name  bill  referred  to.  This  bulletin,  in  addition  to  giving  the  names  of  1,000  Missouri 
farms,  tells  how  many  of  these  names  originated  and  offers  suggestions  for  the  naming  of 
farm  homes.  The  origin  of  the  names  of  famous  places  in  other  states  is  also  given.  Many 
Missourians  and  others  have  contributed  to  this  bulletin,  thus  making  it  of  unusual  value. 
In  a list  of  1,000  Missouri  farm  names,  “view”  is  used  88  times,  as  in  “Fairview,”  or  “Lake- 
view.”  Other  popular  basic  words  are  “valley,”  used  38  times;  “maple,”  34;  “oak,”  34; 
“dale,”  28;  “walnut,”  23;  “side,”  22.  Then  there  is  found  frequent  use  of  “hurst,”  Old 
English  for  thicket  or  grove,  as  in  “Hickory hurst;”  “foyle,”  Old  English  spelling  of  the  word 
“foil,”  a leaf,  as  in  “Glenfoyle,”  meaning  a leafy  glen.  This  bulletin  on  “Farm  Names’ 
is  free  to  Missourians. 

ANNUAL  CONSUMPTION  OF  MEAT  ON  MISSOURI  FARMS. 

Replies  made  to  the  Missouri  State  Board  of  Agriculture  as  to  the  amount  of  meat  con- 
sumed by  the  average  farm  family  show  that  884  pounds  of  pork  are  consumed  annually. 
With  5.6  persons  as  an  average  family,  this  is  approximately  158  pounds  per  person — a hog 
to  a man.  In  order  to  encourage  a larger  number  of  farmers  to  make  a sufficient  supply  of 
meat  for  their  own  use,  and  possibly  have  some  to  sell,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  established 
the  Missouri  farmers’  ham  and  bacon  show.  The  fifth  annual  show,  recently  held,  was 
most  successful.  All  sections  of  the  state  were  represented  in  the  entries,  and  the  meat 
was  of  a very  superior  quality.  A representative  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  just  asked  for  detailed  information  as  to  how  the  Missouri  show  is  conducted. 
Similar  inquiries  have  come  from  other  states.  Evidently,  the  plan  of  the  farmer  “living 
at  home”  is  proving  popular. 


HONEY  PRODUCTION,  MISSOURI,  1916  AND  1917. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Missouri  bees  collect  and  store  under  favorable  conditions 
nearly  a million  dollars’  worth  of  honey  each  year.  According  to  the  records  of  the  Missouri 
Beekeepers’  Association  there  are  approximately  200,000  colonies  of  bees  in  the  state  owned 
by  40,000  beemen  and  beekeepers.  There  is  a distinction  between  a beekeeper  who  cares 
for  his  bees  and  a beeman  who  merely  owns  bees,  and  unfortunately,  the  latter  are  in  the 
majority.  Those  who  are  in  the  latter  class  probably  have  a few  prehistoric  gums  or  boxes 
with  cross-sticks  nailed  inside,  or  possibly,  even  movable  comb  hives  tilted  over  on  one  side 
and  without  shade  except  for  that  furnished  by  weeds  which  are  allowed  to  grow  up  around 
them. 

Even  with  all  of  the  neglect  which  the  bees  receive,  they  help  materially  to  increase 
or  rather  save  the  products  of  the  state,  to  say  nothing  of  their  immeasurable  value  to  horti- 
culture and  agriculture  in  the  pollenization  of  fruits.  In  proportion  to  size,  there  is  no 
comparison  between  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  Missouri  bee  and  the  famed  Missouri 
hen,  but,  and  don’t  forget  it,  the  bee  feeds  itself.  However,  the  bee  is  a more  deilcate  crea- 
ture than  the  hen  and  cannot  withstand  the  too-often  inexcusable  neglect  which  it  receives. 
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ADVICE  TO  APIARISTS  BY  MISSOURI  BEEKEEPERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

If  you  are  a beeman,  now  is  the  time  to  consider  plans  for  getting  your  bees  ready  for 
what  may  be  a long,  cold  winter.  With  the  first  killing  frosts  the  bees’  chance  to  store 
further  supplies  is  ended,  and  if  through  neglect  the  colony  is  weak  and  unprovided  with 
supplies  and  a suitable  home  for  the  winter,  see  to  it  that  these  necessities  are  promptly 
provided.  For  wintering  they  must  have  plenty  of  honey,  not  to  exceed  thirty  or  forty 
pounds,  for  a strong  stand,  a dry  home  or  hive,  and  a protection  which  will  prevent  sudden 
changes  of  temperature.  Make  sure  of  these  three  points  immediately  and  then  plan  to 
become  a real  beekeeper,  if  only  in  a small  way,  next  spring  by  introducing  necessary,  up-to- 
date  equipment.  There  is  nothing  on  the  farm  which  returns  as  much  value  and  profits 
for  the  small  capital  that  needs  to  be  invested  as  half  a dozen  well-cared-for  colonies  of 
honey  bees. 

The  loss  of  bees  on  Missouri  farms  in  the  winter  of  1916-17,  was  not  as  heavy  as  during 
the  previous  two  winters,  being  only  7.9  per  cent  that  winter,  compared  to  12.6  and  21.0  per 
cent  in  1916  and  1915,  and  1915-14,  respectively.  Missouri  losses  are  chiefly  due  to  a long 
winter  with  extremely  uncertain  temperatures,  and  a late  spring. 

The  total  number  of  working  colonies  on  Missouri  farms  early  in  1917  was  12  per  cent 
greater  than  in  early  1916,  the  increase  being  general  over  the  state.  The  conditions  of 
colonies  as  to  healthfulness  and  strength  was  98  per  cent  in  early  1917,  as  compared  to  95 
per  cent  for  early  1916,  and  also  12  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  for  the  preceding  four 
years,  which  average  was  86  per  cent. 

The  condition  of  honey  plants  averaged  86  per  cent  in  early  1917,  which  was  about  17 
per  cent  below  the  spring  record  of  1916,  and  6 per  cent  below  the  average  of  the  four-year 
period  of  1911  to  1915.  Unfavorable  winter  conditions,  1917-16,  killed  considerable  clover 
and  alfalfa,  according  to  reports  from  many  sections  of  Missouri.  The  lateness  of  the  spring 
of  1917  in  most  of  the  state  was,  to  some  extent,  responsible  for  the  unfavorable  condition 
of  honey  plants.  Fruit  prospects  in  early  1917  were  favorable  and  continued  that  way  the 
year  through  for  apples,  strawberries,  cherries  and  plums. 

The  yield  of  surplus  honey  per  colony  up  to  July  1,  1916,  was  38  pounds  and  up  to  Sep- 
tember 1st,  60  pounds,  as  compared  with  13  and  26  pounds,  respectively,  for  the  year  1915. 
The  total  surplus  honey  produced  up  to  July  1st,  generally,  for  Missouri,  amounts  to  fifty 
pounds. 


MISSOURI  LIVE  STOCK,  BY  COUNTIES,  ASSESSORS’  CENSUS, 

1915,  1916,  1917. 

The  assessors  of  Missouri’s  114  counties,  and  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  in  1917  made  the 
following  returns  covering  the  number  of  head  of  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  other 
live  stock  on  farms  and  elsewhere,  June  1,  1916,  for  taxation  purposes,  1917. 

When  the  toal  figures  are  compared  with  the  estimated  total  of  live  stock  on  Missouri 
farms  January  1,  1915,  1916  and  1917,  a huge  difference  is  at  once  apparent. 

The  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  farmers  do  not  return  for  taxation  assessment 
purposes  live  stock  which  they  intend  to  market  during  the  year,  and  neither  do  they  re- 
port, as  a ride,  anything  under  one  year  of  age. 

The  assessors’  returns  practically  represent  what  farmers  and  others  have  on  hand 
for  breeding  and  working  purposes  and  is,  therefore,  estimated  to  be  about  one- third  of  what 
an  enumeration,  head  by  head,  would  indicate.  To  get  close  to  the  actual  head  of  horses, 
mules,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  other  live  stock  in  Missouri  counties,  1916,  or  any  other  year, 
it  is  necessary  to  triple  the  returns  of  the  county  assessors,  and,  even  then,  the  result  would 
be  son  ewhat  short  of  what  an  actual  count  would  reveal. 

MISSOURI  LIVE  STOCK,  1915  AND  1916. 


Following  is  a summary  of  the  returns  made  by  county  assessors  to  State  Auditor  George 
E.  Hackmann,  showing  number  of  live  stock  of  various  classes  in  Missouri  on  June  1,  1915, 
and  June  1,  1916: 


Species. 

For  June  1 — 

Species. 

For  June  1 — 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

Horses 

Mules 

Asses  and  jennets  . . 
Cattle 

904,158 

343,365 

12,168 

1,848,258 

868 , 094 
365 , 526 
12,368 
1,879,729 

Sheep 

Hogs 

All  other  live  stock  . 

564,741 

2,105,369 

54,864 

473,382 
1,897,222 
53 , 600 

MISSOURI  LIVE  STOCK,  ASSESSORS’  RETURNS,  BY  COUNTIES,  1916  AND  1915. 
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Miscellaneous, 

head. 

1916. 
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1915. 
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Hogs,  head. 

1916. 
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1915. 
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ANNUAL  CONSUMPTION  OF  MEAT,  MISSOURI  AND  ELSEWHERE. 

That  the  consumption  of  meat  per  capita  in  the  United  States  is  growing  smaller  as 
the  visible  number  of  head  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  on  farms  decrease,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  1900  the  meat  consumption  was  191.5  pounds  per  person,  and  in  1909,  only 
170.6  pounds,  a decrease  in  nine  years  of  20.9  pounds  per  capita. 

December  is  the  month  for  Missouri  in  which  most  hogs  are  slaughtered  on  farms  and 
prepared  for  the  market  and  for  home  use,  27.2  per  cent  of  all  slaughtered  the  year  through 
being  sacrificed  that  month,  compared  to  21.8  per  cent  for  January;  13.8  per  cent  in  Feb- 
ruary; 8.2  per  cent  in  March;  2.4  per  cent  in  April;  .9  of  one  per  cent  in  May,  and  .3  of  one 
per  cent  in  June;  .2  of  one  per  cent  in  July;  .6  of  one  per  cent  in  August;  2.5.  per  cent  in  Sep- 
tember; 6.4  per  cent  in  October,  and  5.7  per  cent  in  November. 

The  price  of  milk,  as  fixed  by  the  Missouri  producers,  was  about  the  same  in  the  fall 
of  1916  as  in  1915.  On  October  16,  1916  and  1915,  producers  were  receiving  21  cents  a 
gallon  from  wholesale  buyers. 


COUNTY  FARM  ADVISORS,  DISTRICT  AGENTS  AND  STATE  LEADER,  1917. 

Many  counties  of  Missouri  now  have  a county  farm  advisor,  who  is  directly  under  the 
leadership  of  the  state  leader  of  county  agents,  P.  H.  Ross  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Columbia  and  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  whose  chief  duty  is  to  aid  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power  and  ability  all  farmers  of  his  county,  to  insure  scientific  and  intense  farming  and 
as  large  and  valuable  crops  as  the  soil,  climatic  conditions  and  environments  will  allow. 
The  1917  list  of  county  farm  advisers  and  the  counties  which  are  represented,  is  as  follows, 
together  with  the  district  agents,  and  the  postoffice  address  of  each: 


COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  AGENTS  IN  MISSOURI. 


Name. 

County 

represented. 

Postoffice 

address. 

Seth  Babcock 

Cape  Girardeau. . 

Jackson. 

C.  E.  Carter 

Knox 

Edina. 

E.  A.  Cockefair 

Greene 

Springfield. 

A.  I.  Foard 

St.  Francois 

Farmington. 

Carl  Gillespie 

Stoddard 

Bloomfield. 

F.  A.  Gougler 

Johnson 

Warrensburg. 

J Hoh^rf*  Hall 

Cass 

Harrisonville. 

W.  R.  Hendrix 

St.  Charles 

St.  Charles. 

H.  C.  Hensley 

New  Madrid .... 

New  Madrid. 

R.  J.  Howat 

Saline 

Marshall. 

E.  A.  Ikenberry 

Jackson 

Independence. 

C.  R.  Jaccard 

Lincoln 

Troy. 

Carrollton. 

R.  D.  Jay 

Carroll 

S.  M.  Jordan 

Chariton 

Keytesville. 
Poplar  Bluff.- 

W.  W.  Langston .... 

Butler 

W.  W.  Lewelling .... 

Adair 

Kirksville. 

C.  M.  Long 

Pettis 

Sedalia. 

Name. 

County 

represented. 

Postoffice 

address. 

W.  W.  Merritt 

Sullivan 

Milan. 

Ross  Nichols 

Linn 

Linneus. 

H.  T.  Nielsen 

Marion 

Palmyra. 
West  Plains. 

E.  L.  Peter 

Howell 

J.  M.  Slaughter 

Buchanan 

St.  Joseph. 

A.  N.  Smith 

Scott 

Benton. 

W.  C.  S warner 

At  large 

Columbia. 

E.  E.  Vanatta 

Mississippi 

Charleston. 

DISTRICT  AGENTS. 


L.  E.  DeVinna 

Wright 

Mountain  Grove. 

J.  H.  H.  Mote 

Lawrence 

Aurora. 

Alfred  Raut 

Wayne 

Piedmont. 

E.  J.  Trosper 

Marion 

Hannibal. 

State  Leader  of  County  Agents — P.  H.  Ross,  College  of  Agriculture,  Columbia. 


WATERMELON  CROPS,  MISSOURI,  1916  AND  1915. 

In  1916,  13,184  acres  of  land,  chiefly  in  Dunklin,  Mississippi,  Ripley,  Stoddard  and 
Scott  counties,  were  given  over  to  watermelons,  as  compared  to  11,410  acres  in  1915. 

When  weather  conditions  are  favorable,  21  per  cent  of  Missouri’s  annual  watermelon 
crop  is  ripe  and  ready  for  market  in  July,  but  August  is  the  chief  month  for  shipping  this 
luscious  proposition,  60.5  per  cent  of  the  crop  being  then  matured  enough  and  otherwise 
in  shape  for  the  consuming  cities  to  the  north,  east  and  west,  leaving  18.5  per  cent  to  ripen 
in  September  and  be  marketed  then. 


CUCUMBER  CROPS,  MISSOURI,  1916  AND  1915. 

Factories  handling  Missouri  cucumbers  reported  in  1917  that  in  1916  they  contracted 
for  and  accepted  an  average  production  of  2,  54  acres,  as  compared  to  1,970  acres  in  i915. 
The  chief  cucumber-growing  section  of  Missouri  takes  in  Clark,  Lewis,  Scotland  and  Schuy- 
ler counties. 


Agricultural  Statistics , Missouri , 1910  and  1917 , 
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AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS,  MISSOURI,  1910  AND  1917. 

FARMS  AND  FARM  PROPERTY;  LIVE  STOCK;  PRINCIPAL  CROPS;  PRODUC- 
TION OF  AND  VALUE;  COST  OF  OPERATING  FARMS;  DOMESTIC  ANI- 
MALS NOT  ON  FARMS;  NUMBER  AND  VALUE. 

The  figures  given  are  based  on  the  Federal  census  of  1910.  The  1917  figures  are  either 
Federal  estimates  or  come  from  other  reliable  sources. 

TABLE  A. 


Topic. 


Population 

Number  of  farms 

Color  and  nativity  of  farmers — 

Native  white 

Foreign-born  white 

Negroes  and  other  nonwhite 

Number  of  farms,  classified  by  size — 

Under  3 acres 

3 to  9 acres 

10  to  19  acres 

20  to  49  acres 

50  to  99  acres 

100  to  174  acres 

175  to  259  acres 

260  to  499  acres 

500  to  999  acres 

1,000  acres  and  over 

LAND  AND  FARM  AREA,  ACRES. 

Approximate  land  area,  acres 

Land  in  farms,  acres 

Improved  land  in  farms,  acres 

Wood  land  in  farms,  acres 

Other  unimproved  land  in  farms,  acres 

Per  cent  of  land  area  in  farms 

Per  cent  of  farm  land  improved 

Average  acres  per  farm 

Average  improved  acres  per  farm 

VALUE  OF  FARM  PROPERTY. 

All  farm  property 

Land 

Buildings 

Implements  and  machinery 

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

Per  cent  of  value  of  all  property  in — • 

Land 

Buildings 

Implements  and  machinery 

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees 

Average  values — • . 

All  property,  per  farm 

Land  and  buildings,  per  farm 

Land  per  acre 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  (Farms  and  Ranges). 

Farms  reporting  domestic  animals 

Value  o,f  domestic  animals 

Cattle — 

Total  number,  head 

Dairy  cows,  head 

Other  cows,  head 

Yearling  heifers,  head 

Calves,  head 

Yearling  steers  and  bulls,  head 

Other  steers  and  bulls,  head 

Value 

Horses — - 

Total  number,  head 

Mature  horses,  head 

Yearling  colts,  head 

Spring  colts,  head 

Value 

Mules — 

Total  number,  head 

Mature  mules,  head 

Yearling  colts,  head 

Spring  colts,  head 

Value 


Federal  census,  I 
1910. 

Estimations, 

1917. 

3,293,335 

3,429,127 

277,244 

288,334 

259,111 

269,475 

14,467 

15,046 

3,666 

3,813 

455 

8,561 

10 , 740 

47,398 

74 , 178 

80,020 

32,109 

19,812 

3,427 

544 

, 

43 , 985 , 280 

43 , 985 , 280 

34,591,248 

35,974,898 

24,581,186 

25,564,433 

8,918,972 

I ' 

1,091,090 

/ 10,410,465 

78.6 

81.8 

71 . 1 

71.1 

124.8 

129.0 

88.7 

92.2 

$2,052,917,488 

$1,445,982,389 

$270,221,997 

$50,873,994 

$285,839, 108 

70.4 

13.2 

2.5 

13.9 

$7 , 405 

$6, 190 

$41.80 

270,637 

285 , 000 

$273,366,662 

$379,871,000 

2,561,482 

2,445,000 

856,430 

845,000 

306,681 

j 

306,951 

296,475 

1,600,000 

299,160 

495 , 785 

J 

$72,883,664 

$114,872,000 

1,073,387 

1,040,000 

932,269 

103,615 

37,503 

$113,976,563 

$95,680,000 

342 , 700 

350,000 

365,601 

57,750 

19,349 

$43,438,702 

$36, 400, 666 
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AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS,  MISSOURI,  1910  AND  1917— Continued. 
TABLE  A — Continued. 


Topic. 

Federal  census, 

Estimations, 

1910. 

1917. 

Asses  and  burros — - 

Number,  head 

12,877 

$3,053,873 

12 , 500 
$3,250,000 

V alue 

Swine — 

Total  number,  head 

4,438,194 

4,280, 000 

Mature  hogs,  head.  . . . 

2,800,281 

1,637,913 

$31,937,573 

Spring  pigs,  head 

Value 

$42,800,000 

Sheep — 

Total  number,  head 

1,811,268 

1,370,000 

Rams,  ewes  and  wethers,  head 

1,116,189 

695,079 

$7,888,878 

Spring  lambs,  head 

Value 

$10,549,000 

Goats — 

Number 

72,415 

$187,409 

oo 

oo 

oo 

oo 

00  (N 
CO 

V alue 

POULTRY  AND  BEES. 

Number  of  poultry  of  all  kinds 

20,897,208 
$11,870,972 
203 , 569 
$584,549 

30,000,000 

$15,000,000 

205,000 

$610,000 

V alue 

Number  of  colonies  of  bees 

Value 

TABLE  B. 


FARMS  OPERATED  BY  OWNERS 


Number  of  farms 

Per  cent  of  all  farms 

Land  in  farms,  acres 

Improved  land  in  farms,  acres 

Value  of  land  and  buildings 

Degree  of  ownership — ■ 

Farms  consisting  of  owned  land  only 

Farms  consisting  of  owned  and  hired  land 
Color  and  nativity  of  owners — • 

Native  white 

Foreign-born  white 

Negroes  and  other  nonwhite. 


192 , 285 
69.4 
25,189,241 
17,694,543 
$1,206,020,845 

152,807 

39,478 

177,620 

12,556 

2,109 


FARMS  OPERATED  BY  TENANTS. 


Number  of  farms 

Per  cent  of  all  farms 

Land  in  farms,  acres 

Improved  land  in  farms,  acres 

Value  of  land  and  buildings 

Form  of  tenancy — 

Share  tenants 

Share-cash  tenants 

Cash  tenants 

Tenure  not  specified 

Color  and  nativity  of  tenants — 

Native  white 

Foreign-born  white 

Negro  and  other  nonwhite.  . . , 


82 , 958 
oq  Q 

8,772,162 

6,489,931 

$469,821,561 

46 , 744 
8,553 
24,461 
3,200 

79 , 609 
1,833 
1,516 


FARMS  OPERATED  BY  MANAGERS. 


Number  of  farms 

Land  in  farms,  acres 

Improved  land  in  farms,  acres 
Value  of  land  and  buildings 


2,001 

629,845 

396,712 

$40,361,980 


MORTGAGE  DEBT  REPORTS 


For  all  farms  operated  by  owners — • 

Number  free  from  mortgage  debt 

Number  with  mortgage  debt 

Number  with  no  mortgage  report 

For  farms  consisting  of  owned  land  only — • 
Number  reporting  debt  and  amount.  . . 

Value  of  their  land  and  buildings 

Amount  of  mortgage  debt 

Per  cent  of  value  of  land  and  buildings 


102,514 

88,486 

1,852 

64,028 

$389,476,000 

$112,565,403 

28.9 


$200 , 000 , 000 


Value  of  Farm  Crops,  Missouri,  1917. 
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AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS,  MISSOURI,  1910  AND  1917 —Continued. 

TABLE  C. 


Topic. 

Federal  census, 
1910. 

Estimations, 

1917. 

COST  OF  OPERATING  FARMS 

Labor — 

Farms  reporting 

120,714 
$14,970,635 
$3 , 674 , 060 

18,434 

$671,073 

110,416 
$17, 148,008 
$20,077,983 

Cash  expensed 

Rent  and  board  furnished 

Fertilizer — • 

Farms  reporting 

Amount  expended 

Feed — - 

Farms  reporting 

Amount  expended 

Receipts  from  sale  of  feedable  crops 

TABLE  D. 


LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCTS 


Dairy  products — • 

Dairy  cows  on  farms  reporting  dairy  products, 

number 

Dairy  cows  in  farms  reporting  milk  produced> 

number 

Milk— 

Produced,  gallons 

Sold,  gallons 

Cream  sold,  gallons 

Buttet  fat  sold,  pounds 

Butter — 

Produced,  pounds 

Sold,  pdunds 

Cheese — ■ 

Produced,  pounds 

Spld,  pounds 

Value  of  dairy  products  excluding  hO(me  use  of  milk 

and  cre,am 

Receipts  from  sale  of  dairy  products 

Poultry  products — - 
Poultry — 

Raised,  number 

Sold,  number 

Eggs— 

Produced,  dozens 

Sold,  dozens 

Value  of  poultry  and  eggs  produced 

Receipts  from  sale  of  poultry  and  eggs 

Honey  and  wax — 

Honey  produced,  pounds 

Wax  produced,  pounds 

Value  of  honey  and  wax  produced 

Wool,  mohair  and  goat  hair — 

Wool,  fleeces  shorn,  number 

Mohair  and  goat  hair,  fleeces  shorn,  number 

Value  of  wool  and  mohair  products 


776,645 

730 , 503 

188,297,972 

15,733,185 

1,399,989 

4,927,383 

42,105,143 

14,646,771 

159,785 

104,539 

$13,685,318 

$8,187,856 


29,880,192 

10,656,882 

104,185,119 

71,886,145 

$31,669,494 

$18,285,980 

2,105,815 
23 , 784 
$274,174 

968,321 

24,061 

$1,650,479 


DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  SOLD  OR 
SLAUGHTERED 


Calves — Sold  or  slaughtered,  number 

Other  cattle — Sold  or  slaughtered,  number .... 
Horses,  mules,  asses  and  burros — Sold,  number 

Swine — Sold  or  slaughtered,  number 

Sheep  and  goats — Sold  or  slaughtered,  number . 

Receipts  from  sale  of  animals 

Value  of  animals  slaughtered 


263,481 

1,332,813 

278,337 

5,374,746 

916,679 

$143,967,066 

$15,272,156 


TABLE  E. 


VALUE  OF  ALL  CROPS 

Totals 

Cereals 

Other  grains  and  seeds 

Hay  and  forage 

Vegetables 

Fruits  and  nuts 

All  other  crops 


$220,663,724 

$147,980,414 

$1,153,007 

$33,845,094 

$13,305,829 

$8,872,688 

$15,506,692 


$546,036,000 
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AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS,  MISSOURI,  1910  AND  1917 —Continued. 
TABLE  E — Continued. 


TYpic. 

Federal  census, 

Estimations, 

1910. 

1917. 

SELECTED  CROPS  (Acres  and  Quantity) 

Cereals — 

Total J 

acres 

10,255,476 

| 

bushels . . . 

246,786,298 

1 

Corn 1 

acres. . . . . 

7,113,953 

1 

bushels . . . 

191,427,087 

Oats 1 

acres 

1,073,325 

1 

bushels . . . 

24,828,501 

Wheat 1 

acres 

2,017,128 

. 

1 

bushels . . . 

29,837,429 

See  tables  else- 

Emmer and  spelt J 

acres 

7,935 

where  for  1917 

bushels. . . 

104,540 

| productions 

Barley 1 

acres 

7,915 

1 

bushels . . . 

134,253 

Rye J 

acres 

20,001 

bushels . . . 

205,813 

Kafir  corn  and  milo  maize j 

acres 

bushels. . . 

13,543 

228,386 

Other  grains  and  seeds — 

acres 

23,036 

109,357 

20,630 

154,532 

bushels.  . . 

acres 

bushels . . 

Hay  and  forage — 

Totals J 

acres 

tons 

3,628, 348 
4,091,342 
3,231,654 
3,560,501 
1,260,869 
1,334,556 

3.180.000 

3 . 796 . 000 

All  tame  or  cultivated  grass j 

acres 

■tons 

Timothy  alone J 

acres 

(tons 

1,504,000 

Timothy  and  clover  mixed J 

acres 

1,504, 055 
1,630,211 
262 , 622 
309,209 
35,478 
96,105 
115,907 
141,626 
52,696 
48 , 794 
142,922 
162,099 
89,315 
94,236 
164,434 
274,308 

i tons 

850,000 

Clover  alone 1 

i acres 

i tons 

586,000 

Alfalfa J 

acres 

[tons 

264,000 

Millet  or  Hungarian  grass 1 

acres 

1 tons 

246,000 

Other  tame  or  cultivated  grasses J 

acres 

(tons 

143,000 

Wild,  salt  or  prairie  grasses j 

acres 

(tons 

139,000 

Grains  cut  green j 

acres 

I tons 

Coarse  forage ^ 

i acres 

(tons 

64,000 

Special  crops — 

Potatoes ^ 

(acres 

96 , 259 

109,000 

(bushels . . . 

7,796,410 

9,483,000 

Sweet  potatoes  and  yams J 

acres 

7,938 

8,000 

(bushels.  . . 

876,234 

896,000 

Tobacco j 

(acres 

5,433 

5,372,738 

96,527 

(pounds. . . 
(acres 

Cotton i 

140 , 000 

(bales 

54,498 

51,000 

Cane,  sorghum 

I acres 

45,088 

201,206 

1,788,391 

129,570 

(tons 

Svrun  fmadfi).  era, lions  

All  other  vegetables,  acres 

FRUITS  AND  NUTS 

Orchard  fruits — 

Total 

( trees 

23,128,107 

11,957,399 

14,359,673 

9,968,977 

(bushels.  . 

Apples 

( trees 

15,000,000 

12,375,000 

(bushels. . . 

Peaches  and  nectarines 

(trees 

6,588,034 

1,484,548 

7,750,000 

890,000 

(bushels.,. . 
1 trees 

Pears 

606 , 973 
142,547 

650.000 

265.000 

(bushels.  . . 

Plums  and  prunes 

( trees 

917,851 

234,872 

622,332 

123,314 

3,026,526 

17,871,816 

(bushels . . . 

Cherries 

i trees 

(bushels.  . . 

Grapes 

f vines 

(pounds. . . 
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AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS,  MISSOURI,  1910  AND  1917 —Continued. 
TABLE  E — Continued. 


Topic. 

Federal  census, 
1910. 

Estimations, 

1917. 

Small  fruits — 

Total 

f acres 

17,009 

23,696,221 

9,048 

15,171,034 

5,975 

6,391,209 

153,244 

2,823,368 

Strawberries i 

Iquarts  . . . 
[acres 

Blackberries  and  dewberries I 

[quarts  . . . 
acres . . . 

15,300,000 

Nuts . . , 

1 quarts  . . . 
t trees . 

[pounds. . . 

TABLE  F. 


DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  NOT  ON  FARMS 


Inclosures  reporting 

Value  of  domestic  animals 

Cattle — 

Total  number 

Value 

Number  of  dairy  cows 

Horses — 

Total  number 

Value 

Number  of  mature  horses.  . 
Mules,  asses  and  burros — 

Total  number 

Value 

Number  of  mature  mules . . 
Swine — ■ 

Total  number 

Value 

Sheep  and  goats — 

Total  number 

Value 


85,637 

820,814,834 

75,941 

$2,720,956 

54,218 

132,068 

814,919,261 

129,024 

15,955 

82,375,957 

14,473 

78,557 

8686,954 

19,272 

8111.706 


MISSOURI  FARMS  AND  FARM  PROPERTY;  CITY  AND  TOWN  AREAS; 

VACANT  LAND. 

Missouri  ranks  eighteenth  in  land  area  and  seventh  in  population  among  the  states  and 
territories  of  continental  United  States.  The  northern  portion  of  Missouri,  north  of  the 
Missouri  river,  consists  of  a broad,  nearly  level,  or  gently  undulating  prairie  in  the  westward 
portion  of  the  Mississippi  basin  plateau.  This  region  has  been  heavily  glaciated,  and  the 
underlying  rocks  are  covered  to  extremely  variable  depths  with  the  glacial  debris.  Over 
this  glacial  material  the  fine  silty  loess  has  been  deposited  to  a considerable  depth, 
both  along  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi  rivers  and  to  a less  depth  over  the  glaciated 
plateau  more  remote  from  the  river  courses.  In  consequence,  the  soils  of  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  state  are  prevalently  silty.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers  and  back  from  the  river 
bluffs  to  a varying  distance  the  deep  loess  give  rise  to  yellow  and  brown  loams,  which  con- 
stitute excellent  soils  for  the  production  of  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  grass.  The  shallow  cover- 
ing of  ioess  over  the  remainder  of  the  glaciated  area  is  chiefly  a gray  to  brown  silty  loam, 
usually  possessed  of  a stiff  plastic  silt  loam  or  clay  subsoil.  These  latter  soils  are  better  suited 
to  the  production  of  winter  wheat,  oats  and  grass,  although  some  of  them  are  excellent  corn 
soils.  There  are  also  extensive  loess  deposits  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mississippi  river  in  the 
southeastern  portion  of  the  state. 

All  of  the  south  central  portion  of  Missouri  consists  of  an  elevated  section  known  as  the 
Ozark  region.  A little  to  the  east  of  the  central  portion  of  this  region  is  found  the  rough, 
rugged,  mountainous  country  of  the  Ozark  center,  more  noted  for  its  mineral  than  its 
agricultural  production.  Small  valleys  within  this  region,  however,  contain  excellent 
agricultural  soils.  This  center  is  bounded  upon  all  sides  by  the  elevated.and  deeply  dissected 
Ozark  plateau,  within  which  the  soils  are  principally  derived  from  cherty  and  flinty  lime- 
stones and  to  a less  degree  from  associated  fine-grained  sandstones.  The  gray,  silty  and 
stony  soils  of  this  section  are  better  suited  to  the  production  of  wheat  and  grass  than  to 
that  of  any  other  farm  crops. 
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Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics , 1916-17 
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Vacant  unimproved 
lands  not  in  farm 
area  or  cities  or 
towns,  including 
areas  otherwise 

not  accounted  for 
— acres 
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land 
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land 

in  farms, 
acres,  1910. 
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Land  in 
farn  s, 
acres,  1910. 
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216,159 
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163,802 
325,133 

34,591,248 

Approxi- 
m ate 
land  and 
water  area, 
acres, 

each  county, 
1917. 
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TOPOGRAPHY,  PICTURESQUE  OZARK  REGIONS. 

The  Ozark  plateau  sinks  to  the  north  and  west  into  a less  elevated  but  rolling  and  hilly- 
section  known  as  the  Ozark  border,  where  the  soils  are  again  prevalently  gray,  brown  or 
red  silty  loams.  The  topography  is  less  rough,  the  rolling  to  level  areas  between  stream 
drainages  are  better  suited  to  agriculture,  and  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  grass  are  grown  ex- 
tensively. 

Lying  to  the  west  and  north  of  this  Ozark  section  and  south  of  the  Missouri  river,  is  a 
level  to  undulating  prairie  region  whose  soils  are  derived  from  shales,  sandstones  and  lime- 
stones. This  comprises  the  residual  prairie  section  of  Missouri.  Within  this  region  winter 
wheat,  corn  and  grass  are  the  principal  agricultural  products. 

Both  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  rivers  within  the  state  of  Missouri  are  bordered 
by  narrow  bottom  lands  occupied  by  alluvial  soils.  In  the  extreme  southeastern  portion  of  the 
state  the  Mississippi  bottom  lands  broaden  to  many  miles  in  width,  constituting  valuable  cot- 
ton soils  upon  the  better-drained  portions  and  extensive  forested  swamps  at  the  lower  levels. 

It  is  upon  some  of  the  stony,  silty  loams  of  the  Ozark  region  that  the  development  of 
apple  orcharding  within  the  state  has  occurred. 

Counties  showing  a high  percentage  of  area  in  farms — that  is,  over  90  or  95  per  cent, 
are  located,  generally,  in  the  northern  half  of  the  state.  The  high  percentage  counties, 
however,  run  into  the  southern  half  of  the  state  along  the  western  border,  and  occupy  a 
considerable  area  in  the  southwest.  As  one  passes  from  the  center  of  the  state  toward  its 
southeastern  extermity,  the  percentage  of  area  in  farms  tends  to  fall  off  irregularly,  except 
that  it  is  maintained  in  certain  counties  along  the  Mississippi  river.  A considerable  area 
in  the  southeast  shows  less  than  60  per  cent  in  farms,  while  certain  counties  here  fall  into 
the  20  to  40  per  cent  class.  No  county  except  St.  Louis  city,  and  it  is  a city,  reports  less  than 
20  per  cent  of  its  area  in  farms. 


MISSOURI,  GOVERNMENT  LANDS  OPEN  FOR  HOMESTEADING, 

JULY  1,  1917. 

On  July  1,  1917,  there  were  still  274  acres  of  government  lands  open  for  homesteading 
in  Missouri,  all  in  the  Ozark  sections.  Information  concerning  the  location  of  the  same  is 
given  in  the  table  which  follows: 


Area  in  acres. 

Purpose  lands  are 

Section,  of  state  lands 

Land  district  and 
county. 

Sur- 

veyed. 

Unsur- 

veyed. 

Total. 

chiefly 
suitable  for. 

are 

located  in — 

Springfield,  Mo.: 
Barry 

78 

78 

Agricultural 

Southwest. 

Butler 

3 

3 

Do 

Southeast. 

Carter 

15 

15 

Do 

South  central. 

Camden 

32 

32 

Do 

South  central. 

Jefferson 

40 

40 

Do 

Below  St.  Louis  county. 
Southeast. 

Madison 

40 

40 

Do 

Shannon 

8 

8 

Do.  . 

South  central. 

St.  Francois 

40 

40 

Do.  . 

Southeast  of  central. 

Ste.  Genevieve. . . . 

18 

18 

Do 

On  Mississippi  river,  be- 

State total 

274 

— 

274 

low  St.  Louis. 

Most  of  this  land  is  hilly  and  rough  and,  generally,  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes,  but 
some  would  do  for  dairying,  and  live  stock  and  poultry  raising,  and  all  would  make  ideal 
summer  camps  for  persons  wanting  Ozark  lands  for  that  purpose.  It  is  problematical 
when  the  government  will  dispose  of  it,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  demand  for  it. 

Neither  the  United  States  General  Land  Office  nor  the  Springfield,  Mo.,  local  office 
can  advice  inquirers  as  to  the  location  of  the  unappropriated  tracts  in  counties  where  only 
a few  acres  are  reported  as  vacant.  Information  on  that  subject  may  be  obtained  by  a care- 
ful examination  of  the  records  of  the  Springfield,  Mo.,  local  office,  which  are  open  for  in- 
spection when  not  in  official  use. 

A diagram  of  any  township,  showing  the  entered  lands  therein,  may  be  obtained  from 
the  register  and  receiver  of  the  proper  local  office  at  a cost  of  $1;  in  ordering  such  a diagram 
the  township  and  range  numbers  should  be  given. 
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MISSOURI  THE  “POULTRY  QUEEN  OF  THE  UNION’’  1916,  1915,  1914 

AND  1913. 

When  it  comes  to  the  total  value  of  poultry  products,  Missouri,  1916,  all  previous  rec- 
ords were  broken  through  the  marketing  that  year  of  poultry,  including  turkeys,  geese, 
ducks,  capons,  squabs,  eggs  and  feathers  worth,  approximately,  $70,954,867,  as  com- 
pared to  a value  for  1915  of  $63,880,561 ; for  1914,  of  $58,883,365,  and  for  1913,  of  $53,381,594. 
High  prices,  due  to  war  conditions,  for  eggs  and  poultry  the  year  through,  brought  the  total 
value  beyond  the  record-breaking  point.  For  the  year  1916,  eggs  averaged,  farm  value, 
21.75  cents  a dozen,  as  compared  to  19.3  cents  for  1915.  Live  poultry  averaged  11.7  cents 
a pound,  farm  value,  the  year  through,  and  dressed,  13  cents.  Feathers  averaged  42  cents 
a pound. 

At  this  writing,  it  is  known  that  the  total  sum  the  farmers  and  other  poultry  producers 
of  Missouri  realized  in  1917  for  their  chickens,  roosters,  capons,  turkeys,  geese,  ducks  and 
squabs  broke  the  high  record  of  1916,  owing  to  the  still  higher  prices  of  these  farmyard 
commodities. 

The  lowest  that  farmers  and  other  producers  averaged  for  eggs  in  1916  was  in  the  months 
of  May  and  September,  when  the  price  on  the  farm  was  17  cents.  In  January  fresh  eggs 
were  averaging,  on  farms,  34  cents,  and  in  February,  28  cents,  as  compared  to  26  cents  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  Poultry,  alive,  opened  up  in  January,  1916,  at  an  average  of  10  cents 
a pound,  and  from  then  on  proceeded  to  climb  up  until  14  cents  was  reached  in  August. 
The  price  per  pound  never  went  below  13  cents  again  that  year,  it  being  13.3  cents  in  De- 
cember. 

The  price  producers  received  for  eggs  in  1917  averaged  30  cents  a dozen  the  year  through, 
the  lowest  price  for  the  twelve  months  being  25  cents  in  April  and  26  cents  in  July  and  Au- 
gust. In  December,  1917,  producers  were  paid  35  cents  a dozen,  and,  in  January,  February 
and  November,  34  cents. 

THE  “LAY”  OF  THE  MISSOURI  HEN. 

The  portion  of  farmyard  products  sold  directly  to  consumers  includes  vast  amounts  of 
poultry  and  eggs  hauled  in  vehicles  by  farmers  into  cities  such  as  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Jos- 
eph, Moberly,  Mexico,  Sedalia,  Carthage,  Cape  Girardeau,  Webb  City,  Springfield,  Louisiana, 
Hannibal,  Jefferson  City  and  other  cities,  and  into  many  towns  and  villages  and  retailed 
there  from  wagons  or  else  sold  outright  to  grocers,  butchers  and  other  similar  retailers,  or 
to  bakers,  restaurants,  hotels  and  cafes. 

Live  Poultry,  1916. — Total  amount  marketed,  174,701,092  pounds,  worth,  approxi- 
mately, $20,440,028.  Quantity  shipped  by  railroads,  steamboats  and  express  companies, 
and  hauled  into  St.  Louis  city  from  St.  Louis,  Jefferson  and  St.  Charles  counties,  and  into 
Kansas  City  from  Jackson  and  adjacent  counties,  and  into  St.  Joseph  from  Buchanan  and 
adjacent  counties,  131,025,819  pounds,  worth,  approximately,  $15,330,021;  hauled  into  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns  by  farmers,  or  otherwise  sold  locally,  43,675,273  pounds,  worth, 
approximately,  $5,110,007. 

Dressed  poultry  to  the  amount  of  63,406,196  pounds  was  marketed  in  Missouri  and 
elsewhere  during  1916  by  producers,  the  same  being  worth,  approximately,  $8,242,805.  The 
shipments  to  large  markets  by  railroads,  steamboats,  express  companies,  and  what  was 
hauled  into  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph  from  adjacent  counties,  totaled  47,- 
554,647  pounds,  worth,  approximately,  $6,182,104. 

Poultry  raisers,  including  farmers,  sold  in  other  cities  and  towns  of  the  state  and  to  their 
neighbors,  15,851,549  pounds  of  dressed  poultry,  the  same  being  worth,  approximately, 
$2,060,701. 

Piggs  to  the  amount  of  191,652,908  dozens,  worth,  approximately,  $41,684,508,  were 
marketed  in  1916  by  farmers  and  poultry  raisers  in  Missouri  or  shipped  to  other  states.  The 
surplus  carried  to  the  larger  cities  of  the  country  by  railroads,  express  companies,  and  steam- 
boats, and  including  what  was  hauled  into  and  sold  in  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Jo- 
seph in  wagons  by  the  producers  of  adjacent  counties,  was  143,739,681  dozens,  worth,  ap- 
proximately, $31,263,381.  In  1916,  Missouri  eggs  were  shipped  as  far  east  as  Phiiadelphia, 
New  York  and  Boston,  not  considering  the  quantities  that  went  to  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
Indianapolis,  Cleveland  and  other  large  cities  of  central  United  States. 

Farmers  hauled  in  wagons  into  the  smaller  cities,  towns  and  villages  of  Missouri,  or 
otherwise  sold  locally,  47,913,227  dozens,  worth,  approximately,  $10,421,127. 

Feathers. — Returns  received  in  1917  from  the  railroads,  express  companies,  steam- 
boats and  other  transportation  corporations  operating  in  the  state,  indicate  that  1,332,259 
pounds  of  feathers  were  hauled  by  them  in  1916  from  Missouri’s  114  comities  to  eastern 
markets.  Other  information  at  hand  is  that  66,612  pounds  of  feathers  were  marketed  di- 
rectly in  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph  by  farmers  and  poultry  raisers  of  adjacent 
counties. 

Missouri’s  surplus  feather  output,  1916,  totaling  1,398,871  pounds,  at  42  cents  a 
pound,  raw  state,  was  worth  $587,526. 


“Lay  of  the  Missouri  Hen 
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POULTRY  AND  EGGS,  MISSOURI,  1915. 

Live  Poultry,  1915. — Total  amount  marketed,  160,272,990  pounds,  worth,  approxi- 
mately, $18,271,121;  quantity  shipped  by  railroads,  steamboats  and  express  companies  and 
hauled  into  St.  Louis  city  from  St.  Louis  and  adjacent  counties,  and  hauled  into  Kansas 
City  from  Jackson  and  adjacent  counties,  and  into  St.  Joseph  from  Buchanan  and  adjacent 
counties,  110,323,263  pounds,  worth,  approximately,  $12,576,852;  hauled  in  wagons  by  farm- 
ers into  the  smaller  cities  and  towns,  or  sold  locally,  49,949,727  pounds,  worth,  approxi- 
mately, $5,694,269. 

To  get  at  the  approximate  worth  of  the  poultry  just  listed,  it  was  figured  that  the  por- 
tion which  consisted  of  turkey,  geese,  ducks,  capons  and  squabs  had  an  average  worth, 
1915,  the  year  through,  of  15  cents;  and  the  remainder,  chickens  and  roosters,  had  an  aver- 
age worth,  the  year  through,  of  11  cents. 

Dressed  poultry  to  the  amount  of  54,945,745  pounds  was  marketed  in  Missouri  and 
elsewhere  during  1915  by  producers,  the  same  being  worth,  approximately,  $7,142,946.  The 
shipments  to  large  markets  over  railroads,  and  by  steamboats  and  express  companies,  in- 
cluding the  large  quantities  hauled  from  adjacent  counties  into  and  sold  in  St.  Louis,  Kansa  s 
City  and  St.  Joseph,  was  43,956,596  pounds,  worth,  approximately,  $5,714,357.  Producing 
farmers  sold  directly  in  other  smaller  cities  and  towns  in  the  state  and  to  their  neighbors, 
10,899,149  pounds,  the  same  being  worth,  approximately,  $1,428,589. 

Eggs  to  the  amount  of  196,383,625  dozens,  worth,  approximately,  $37,902,040,  were 
marketed  in  1915  by  farmers  and  poultry  raisers  of  Missouri.  The  surplus  carried  to  the 
larger  cities  of  the  country  by  railroads,  express  companies  and  steamboats,  including  what 
was  hauled  by  the  producers  into  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph  from  adjacent  coun- 
ties and  sold  there,  consisted  of  131,255,750  dozens,  worth,  approximately,  $25,332,360. 

In  addition;  Missouri  farmers,  in  1915,  hauled  into  and  sold  in  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns  and  villages  of  Missouri,  and  locally,  65,127,875  dozens,  worth,  approximately,  $12,- 
569,680. 

The  price  producers  received  for  eggs  in  1915  averaged  19.3  cents  per  dozen  the  year 
through.  The  lowest  monthly  price  for  the  twelve  months  considered  was  14  cents,  and 
the  highest,  28  cents.  Speculators  bought  thousands  of  dozens  of  eggs  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer at  14  and  15  cents  a dozen  from  producers,  placed  all  in  cold  storage,  and  in  December 
of  1915  and  January  of  1916,  unloaded  to  retailers  at  an  average  of  45  cents  a dozen,  thereby 
realizing  300  per  cent  more  than  the  original  cost  through  holding  the  eggs  from  seven  to 
nine  months. 

Feathers. — Returns  received  in  1916  from  railroad,  steamboat  and  express  companies 
and  other  transportation  corporations  operating  in  the  state,  indicate  that  1,343,940  pounds 
of  feathers  were  hauled  by  them  in  1915  from  the  114  counties  composing  the  commonwealth. 
Other  information  at  hand  is  that  67,195  pounds  of  feathers  were  hauled  into  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph  by  farmers  and  poultry  raisers  of  adjacent  counties  and  sold 
there  to  buyers.  Missouri’s  surplus  feather  output  in  1915,  totaling  1,411,135  pounds,  at 
40  cents  a pound,  raw  state,  was  worth  $564,454. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY  SURPLUS,  1914. 

Live  Poultry. — Shipments  109,774,386  pounds,  worth,  approximately,  $12,184,957; 
quantity  sold  direct  by  farmers  to  retailers  and  consumers,  54,887,193  pounds,  worth,  approx- 
imately, $6,097,478;  total  quantity  marketed  alive,  164,661,579  pounds,  worth,  approx- 
imately, $18,277,436. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Shipments,  47,539,665  pounds,  worth,  approximately,  $7130,950; 
quantity  sold  by  farmers  directly  to  consumers,  23,769,832  pounds,  worth,  approximately, 
$3,565,475;  total  quantity  of  dressed  poultry  marketed,  71,309,497,  worth,  approximately, 
$10,696,424. 

Eggs.— Shipments,  130,710,431  dozens,  worth,  approximately,  $19,606,565;  sold  by 
farmers  directly  to  comsumers,  65,355,215  dozens,  worth  approximately,  $9,803,282;  quan- 
tity of  eggs  marketed  by  Missouri  farmers,  1915,  196,065,646  dozens,  worth,  approximately, 
$29,409,847. 

Feathers. — Shipped,  1,249,143  pounds,  worth,  approximately,  $499,657.  Small  quan- 
tities of  feathers  may  have  been  sold  by  farmers  to  local  customers,  and  if  such  was  the  case 
there  was  no  way  of  deriving  information  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  same  and  the  value. 

That  Missouri  is  still  poultry  queen  of  the  Union  there  is  little  doubt,  since  the  1914 
farm  products  output  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  production  of  1913,  which  sold  for 
$53,381,594.  Missouri  held  that  high  honor  then  and,  therefore,  must  surely  retain  it. 
The  1912  sales  reached  $49,537,025 
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SURPLUS  POULTRY  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION,  MISSOURI,  1916,  1915,  1914 

AND  1913. 


1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

Total  value  of  poultry  and  eggs 

Live  poultry — 

Total  pounds  sold 

$70,954,867 

$63,880,561 

$58,883,365 

$53,381,594 

174,701,092 

$20,440,028 

160,272,990 

$18,271,121 

164,661,579 

$18,277,438 

152,582,649 

$15,259,149 

Total  pounds  shipped  from  counties,  including  quan- 
tities hauled  by  producers  into  St.  Louis,  Kan- 
sas City  and  St.  Joseph 

131,025,819 

$15,330,021 

110,323,263 

$12,576,852 

109,774,386 

$12,184,957 

101,721,766 

$10,172,736 

Pounds  sold  in  smaller  cities  and  locally  by  farmers 
and  poultry  raisers 

43,675,273 

$5,110,007 

49,949,727 

$5,694,269 

54,887,193 

$6,097,478 

50,860,883 

$5,086,383 

Dressed  poultry — 

Total  pounds  sold 

Value  

63,406,196 

$8,242,805 

54,945,745 

$7,142,946 

71.309,497 

$10,696,424 

68,861,131 

$8,607,702 

Total  pounds  shipped  from  counties,  including  quan- 
tities hauled  by  producers  into  St.  Louis,  Kan- 
sas City  and  St.  Joseph 

Value  

47,554,647 

$6,182,104 

43,956,596 

$5,714,357 

47,539,665 

$7,130,950 

45,907,755 

$5,738,469 

Pounds  sold  in  smaller  cities  and  locally  by  farmers 

and  poultry  raisers 

Value 

15,851,549 

$2,060,701 

10,989,149 

$1,428,589 

23,769,832 

$3,565,475 

22,953,877 

$2,869,234 

Eggs— 

Total  dozens  sold  by  producers 

Value 

191,652,908 

$41,684,508 

196,383,625 

$37,902,040 

196,065,646 

$29,409,847 

193,510,560 

$29,026,584 

Total  dozens  shipped  from  counties,  including  quan- 
tities hau  ed  by  producers  into  St.  Louis,  Kan- 
sas City  and  St.  Joseph 

Value  . " 

143,739,681 

$31,263,381 

47,913,227 

$10,421,127 

131,255,750 

$25,332,360 

65,127,875 

$12,569,680 

130,710,431 

$19,606,565 

65,355,215 

$9,803,282 

129,007,040 

$19,351,056 

64,503,520 

$9,675,528 

Total  dozens  sold  locally  by  producers 

Value  

Feathers — 

Total  pounds  sold  by  producers 

Value  . 

1,398,871 

$587,526 

1,411,135 

$564,454 

1,249,143 

$498,657 

1,220,398 

$488,159 

Total  pounds  shipped  from  114  counties  by  pro- 
ducers   

1,332,259 

$559,549 

1,343,940 

$537,576 

Value 

Total  pounds  hauled  into  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and 
St.  Joseph,  and  sold  otherwise  by  farmers  and 
poultry  raisers 

66,612 

$27,977 

67,195 

$26,878 

Value 

CHICKENS  AND  OTHER  FOWLS  ON  FARMS  AND  RANGES,  1890,  1900,  1910; 
FOWLS  RAISED,  1909;  AND  EGGS  PRODUCED,  1889,  1899  AND  1909;  ANNUAL 
PRODUCTION  OF  MISSOURI,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  OTHER  STATES. 
(SOURCE:  REPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  BUREAU  OF  CENSUS,  DE- 

PARTMENT OF  COMMERCE). 


State. 

Chickens,  number,  on  farms  and  ranges 
on  census  days  of — 

Other  fowls,  number. 

1890. 

1900. 

1910. 

1890. 

1900. 

1910. 

Missouri 

22,785,848 

14,903,601 

19,992,410 

2,405,940 

1,173,112 

832,570 

New  York 

8,421,667 

8,964,736 

10,265,939 

784,464 

387,676 

300,755 

Ohio 

13,659,359 

14,269,525 

16,904,166 

1,208,094 

748,827 

382,328 

Pennsylvania 

10,381,781 

10,553,106 

12,007,839 

999,604 

491,875 

347,040 

Texas 

11,523,717 

13,562,302 

12,889,699 

1,455,151 

1,299,044 

683,573 

Illinois 

21,463,525 

16,600,728 

20,647,947 

2,505,511 

1,136,534 

617,469 

Indiana 

12,307,903 

11,103,006 

13,273,585 

1,287,890 

846,815 

463,364 

Iowa 

20,201,706 

18,907,673 

22,730,118 

1,749,567 

1,135,670 

564,669 

Kansas 

15,843,345 

11,966,843 

15,321,486 

1,133,410 

589,342 

314,575 

“Lay  of  the  Missouri  Hen 


CHICKENS  AND  OTHER  FOWLS  ON  FARMS  AND  RANGES,  1890,  1900  AND  1910; 
FOWLS  RAISED,  1909;  AND  EGGS  PRODUCED,  1899  AND  1909;  ANNUAL  PRO- 
DUCTION OF  MISSOURI,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  OTHER  STATES. 
(SOURCE:  REPORTS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  UNITED  STATES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE). 


State. 

Fowls  raised. 

Eggs  produced. 

1909. 

1889. 

1899. 

1909. 

Missouri 

31,913,210 

53,147,418 

85 , 203 , 290 

111,816,693 

New  York 

13,980,792 

45,807,106 

62,096,690 

72,349,034 

Ohio 

23,433,005 

70,162,240 

91,766,630 

100,889,599 

Pennsylvania 

17,484,951 

50,049,915 

67,038,180 

74,729,705 

Texas 

25,656,356 

32,466,433 

58,040,810 

77,845,047 

Illinois 

32,352,888 

60,351,065 

86,402,670 

100,119,418 

Indiana 

23,067,814 

48,621,660 

70 , 782 , 200 

80,755,437 

Iowa 

29,990,147 

69,448,339 

99,621,920 

109,760,487 

Kansas 

24,583,465 

42,584,975 

73,190,590 

81,659,304 

PRICES  OF  TURKEYS  AND  CHICKENS  COMPARED. 

It  is  usual  for  the  prices  of  chickens  to  decline  during  the  November  and  December  hol- 
iday season,  and  for  the  price  of  turkeys  to  advance,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table  giv- 
ing the  average  price,  in  cents  per  pound,  live  weight,  to  producers  of  the  United  States,  of 
turkeys  and  chickens  during  the  past  four  seasons. 


1915-16. 

1914-15. 

1913-14. 

1912-13. 

Tur- 

Chick- 

Tur- 

Chick- 

Tur- 

Chick- 

Tur- 

Chick- 

keys. 

ens. 

keys. 

ens. 

keys. 

ens. 

keys. 

ens. 

October  15 

13.7 

11.8 

14.1 

12.0 

14.6 

13.0 

13.6 

11.6 

November  15 

14.8 

11.5 

14.1 

11.1 

15.2 

11.4 

14.4 

10.8 

December  15 

15.5 

11.2 

14.5 

10.7 

15.5 

11.3 

14.8 

10.6 

January  15 

15.6 

11.5 

14.5 

10.9 

15.5 

11.5 

14.9 

10.7 

February  15. 

15.7 

12.1 

11.3 

12.0 

11.2 

Missouri’s  producers  on  October  15,  1916,  received  an  average  of  17.1  cents  per  pound 
for  turkeys,  marketed,  as  compared  with  13.1  on  the  same  day  in  both  1915  and  1914.  For 
the  United  States,  the  average  price  received  by  producers  were:  October  15,  1916,  17 

cents;  on  same  day,  1915,  13.7  cents;  ard  on  sane  day,  1914,  14.1  cents. 


MISSOURI  AS  A LUMBER  AND  FOREST  PRODUCTS  STATE. 

The  area  of  Missouri  is  69,415  square  miles,  of  which  680  miles  are  water.  Originally,  the 
surface  of  the  state  was  Covered  with  forests,  some  very  heavy,  others  thin.  Much  of  the 
best  was  removed  to  open  farms.  The  pioneers  selected  the  rich  bottom  lands  for  their 
homestead  where  the  best  timber  grew.’  There  being  little  markf  t for  it,  the  settlers  used 
what  timber  they  needed  and  destroyed  the  rest.  All  accounts  agree~that  some  of  the 
timber  on  the  fertile  bottom  lands  was  of  exceptional  size  and  quality,  and  rich  in  variety. 
There  are  more  than  one  hundred  tree  species  native  to  Missouri,  and  most  of  them  attain 
sizes  fitting  them  for  use,  and  practically  all  have  been  put  to  some  use,  either  sold  as  lumber 
in  the  market,  pressed  i nto  service  as  farm  timber,  or  at  least  as  fuel.  Many  valuable  trees 
reached  their  largest  size  in  the  region  in  which  the  Missouri  is  situated.  It  is  well  known 
that  when  a species  covers  a large  part  of  the  country  it  attains  its  highest  development  in 
some  favored  part  of  its  range.  The  table  which  follows  presents  at  a glance  some  of  the  well- 
authenticated  records  of  finely  developed  trees  of  numerous  species  in  Missouri.  Doubtless, 
in  many  cases,  individual  trees  much  larger  have  been  seen  in  the  state,  but  records  were  not 
preserved. 
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RECORD  OF  TREE  MEASUREMENTS  IN  MISSOURI. 


Species  of  timber. 

Height 
of  diameter 
measure, 
feet. 

Diameter 

of 

tree,  feet. 

Height 

of 

tree,  feet. 

County. 

Sycamore 

2 

15 

65 

Mississippi. 

Catalpa 

6 

3 

90 

Dunklin  * 

Cypress 

6 

6 

130 

Cape  Girardeau. 

Cottonwood 

6 

10 

125 

Mississippi. 

Pecan 

6 

6 

130 

Mississippi,  t 

Black  walnut 

2 

7 

110 

Benton. 

Black  willow 

6 

8 

100 

Pemiscot. 

Tupelo 

2 

10 

120 

Stoddard. 

White  oak 

2 

9 

100 

Howard. 

Willow  oak 

6 

3 

100 

New  Madrid. 

Pin  oak 

6 

4H 

100 

Howard. 

Bur  oak 

2 

6 ^ 

125 

Howard. 

White  elm 

6 

7 

100 

Pemiscot. 

Yellow  poplar 

2 

9 

no 

Cape  Girardeau. t 

Sweet  gum 

2 

5 

130 

Cape  Girardeau. 

Basswood 

2 

7'A 

no 

Howard. 

Buckeye 

2 

3 

95 

Howard. 

Hack  berry 

2 

4 

124 

Howard. 

Spanish  oak 

6 

9 

90 

New  Madrid. 

Sassafras 

2 

3 

70 

Mississippi. 

White  ash 

6 

5K 

100 

Mississippi. 

Honey  locust 

2 

43^ 

125 

Howard. 

Water  locust 

6 

3 

80 

New  Madrid. 

Persimmon 

6 

3 

80 

Mississippi. 

Redbud 

2 

2 

30 

Mississippi. 

Dogwood 

2 

2 

45 

Pemiscot. 

Hornbean 

2 

1A 

45 

Mississippi. 

Beech 

6 

6 

100 

Stoddard. 

*Canoes  were  hewn  from  the  trunk  of  this  tree. 

•fThis  pecan  was  80  feet  to  the  first  limb. 

JThe  trunk  of  this  poplar  measured  90  feet  to  the  limbs. 


Estimates  of  the  total  remaining  stand  of  timber  have  not  recently  been  made,  nor  does 
such  an  estimate  appear  practicable  with  the  meager  available  data.  It  was  assumed  in 
1909  that  the  average  for  the  entire  wooded  area  of  the  state  was  1,000  feet,  board  measure, 
per  acre,  making  a total  of  25  billion  feet  still  uncut.  It  was  estimated  then  that  the  state 
contains  10  billion  feet  of  uncut  short-leaf  pine,  on  3 million  acres. 

In  1909,  which  is  the  latest  official  return  of  lumber  production  classified  by  species,  by 
the  United  States  Census,  Missouri  stood  23  in  the  list  of  45  states  reporting.  It  is  worthy 
of  mention  that  the  state  which  stands  midway  in  the  list  in  point  of  lumber  production, 
also  occupies  a place  nearly  in  the  geographical  center  of  the  United  States — a little  east  of 
it.  The  table  which  follows  gives  the  cut  of  lumber  in  1909,  and  the  average  value  of  each 
species  at  the  mill.  The  figures  are  from  “Forest  Products  of  the  United  States,  1909,” 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  co-operation  with  the  Forest  Service. 


LUMBER  CUT  IN  MISSOURI,  1909. 


Kinds  of  wood. 

Number 

mills 

reporting. 

Feet. 

Average 
value 
at  mill. 

Oak 

1,820 

455 

282 

630 

125 

810 

509 

354 

501 

434 

384 

9 

271.623.000 

142.271.000 

83.905.000 

33.259.000 

32.891.000 

27.913.000 

17.987.000 

12.685.000 

10.526.000 

10.376.000 

4.314.000 

2.984. 000 

9.425. 000 

$15.18 
11.59 
11.98 
29.95 
15.88 
15.18 
18.17 
21.75 
13.12 
14.37 
42.39 
24. 11 

Shortleaf  pine 

Red  gum 

Hickory 

Cypress 

Elm 

Cottonwood 

Ash 

Sycamore 

Maple 

Black  walnut 

Red  cedar 

All  others 

Total 

660,159,000 

Production,  R.  R.  Ties,  1916. 
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The  oak  listed  in  the  table  includes  several  species,  perhaps  all  of  the  following: 

White  oak,  post  oak,  bur  oak,  overcup  oak,  chinquapin  oak,  swamp  white  oak,  cow  oak, 
Texas  or  spotted  oak  (red  oak),  yellow  oak,  Spanish  oak,  pin  oak,  black  jack,  water  oak, 
shingle  oak,  Lea  oak,  willow  oak. 

The  maple  probably  includes  sugar  or  hard  maple,  silver  or  soft  maple,  black  maple, 
and  box  elder. 

The  elm  includes  white  elm,  slippery  elm,  cork  elm  and  wing  elm. 

The  ash  includes,  white,  black,  red,  green,  blue  and  pumpkin  ash. 

The  hickory  listed  in  the  table  doubtless  embraces  the  following  species:  Shagbark, 

shell  bark,  mockernut,  pignut,  small  pignut,  bitternut,  pecan. 

The  “all  others”  is  made  up  of  a large  number  of  species,  some  of  which  are  of  much, 
greater  importance  in  other  states  than  in  Missouri,  such  as  yellow  poplar,  beech,  basswood, 
cherry,  hackberry  and  willow. 

Missouri  manufacturers  reported  the  use  of  56  species  of  wood,  and  in  1910  they  con- 
sumed 443  million  feet  in  producing  their  commodities. 

MISSOURI’S  ANNUAL  LUMBER  PRODUCTION,  1909  TO  1916. 

Missouri  still  produces  considerable  lumber,  the  amounts  varying  from  year  to  year. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  1916  cut  was  in  excess  of  300,000,000  feet.  The  production  of  other 
years  were  as  follows:  1913,  416,608,000  feet;  1912,  422,470,000  feet;  1910,  501,691,000  feet ; 

1900,  715,968,000  feet;  1909,  660,169,000  feet. 

Missouri  leads  in  the  production  of  sycamore  lumber  and  ranks  high  in  the  production 
of  walnut  lumber  and  logs,  in  cottonwood  lumber  and  several  other  varieties.  Among  the 
species  of  trees  used  for  lumber  are  the  yellow  pine,  cypress,  sycamore,  several  varieties  of 
oak,  maple,  tulip  poplar,  red  gum,  birch,  beech,  baswood,  hickory,  elm,  cottonwood,  tupulo, 
walnut  and  maple. 

RAILROAD  CROSSTIES,  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION,  MISSOURI, 

1915-1916. 

The  annual  enormous  demand  of  the  railroad  systems  of  the  United  States  for  cross-ties 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  purchased  a total  of  121,401,611  during  the  year  1915.  Mis- 
souri approximately  supplied  one-tenth  of  that  number,  or  nearly  12,000,000,  which,  at  an 
average  of  forty-two  cents  each,  had  a contractor’s  total  selling  value  of  $5,040,000.  With 
an  average  of  65  per  cent  of  the  value  of  ties  being  paid  out  in  wages  for  1915,  it  means  that 
Missouri  tie-cutters,  foremen,  the  buying  and  selling  and  office  and  clerical  forces  of  tie 
contractors  who  were  active  in  that  industry  here  that  year,  were  paid  $3,276,000  in  wages 
and  salaries.  In  1915  the  industry  gave  employment  to  5,356  Missourians,  2,736  of  whom 
were  tie-cutters,  averaging  $11.76  a week,  each;  1,064  teamsters,  averaging  $18  a week, 
each;  and  304  loaders,  each  averaging  $18  a week.  Every  camp  had  a foreman,  averaging 
$65  a month,  and  of  these  there  were  152.  The  office  forces  of  the  contractors  consisted 
of  100  employes  Bookkeepers  averaged  $125  a month  and  stenographers  $85  a month, 
each.  Contractors  who  were  on  salaries,  allowed  themselves  $297,  each,  for  their  services. 

The  steam  railroads  of  the  United  States,  which  reported  on  the  subject,  alone  used 
78.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number  marketed,  or  88,498,655  ties.  On  this  basis,  Missouri 
supplied  to  the  steam  railroads  of  the  country  8,500,000  ties,  they  mainly  coming  from  the 
counties  of  the  southern  half  of  the  state. 

It  is  estimated  that  nearly  24,300,000  ties  were  consumed  in  1915  by  the  railroads  which 
did  not  report  to  the  Forest  Reserve,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and,  in 
addition,  there  were  purchased  by  the  electric  railway  arid  light,  heat  and  power  companies 
of  the  country  probably  8,607,996  more  ties.  Of  these  additional  32,907,996  ties,  probably 
3,500,000  came  from  the  State  of  Missouri. 

The  chief  timber  used  for  railroad  ties  is  white  and  red  oak,  southern  pine,  douglas  fir, 
cedar,  chestnut,  cypress,  eastern  tamarack,  western  yellow  pine,  lodgepole  pine,  western 
larch,  beach,  maple  and  hemlock,  redwood,  gum  and  beach. 

In  1907,  cross-ties  purchased  by  the  railroads  and  other  transportation  corporations  of 
the  country  amounted  to  153,703,000  cross-ties;  1908,  112,466,000  ties;  1909,  23,751,000 
ties;  1910,  148,231,000  ties,  and  in  1911,  135,053,000  ties.  Five  species  of  wood  supplied 
in  1915  over  81  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  ties  purchased,  to  wit:  white  and  red  oak, 
southern  pine,  douglas  fir,  cedar  and  chestnut. 

While  there  seems  to  be  no  general  trend  to  the  use  of  any  one  species  of  timber,  more 
oak  ties  are  always  reported  purchased  than  any  other  variety,  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  oak  has  the  requisite  strength  and  hardness  to  be  employed  for  this  purpose  and  is 
found  in  many  localities  in  large  quantities.  White  oak  is  preferred  over  the  red  variety, 
the  ratio  being  two  to  one,  probably  because  of  its  durability.  Red  oak  ties  purchased  in 
1915  ranks  second  in  this  respect,  this  species  probably  being  preferred  to  other  kinds  of 
wood  because  satisfactory  preservative  treatments  can  easily  be  given  it.  White  and  red 
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oak  ties  purchased  in  1915  by  the  railroads  and  other  corporations  of  the  country  made  up 
51  per  cent  of  the  total  number  that  was  bought.  After  red  and  white  oak  ties,  when  it 
comes  to  the  importance  of  the  various  species  of  timber  used  for  this  purpose,  yellow  pine 
ranks  third,  the  number  of  this  species  purchased  in  1915  being  13.43  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Nearly  every  county  of  Missouri  annually  ships  out  railroad  cross-ties.  Zinc  chloride 
is  the  principal  preservative  used  on  railroad  cross-ties,  but  creosote  is  also  used  for  that 
purpose.  In  Missouri  are  to  be  found  several  plants  which  make  the  preserving  of  wood 
a business.  The  wood-preserving  industry  did  not  develop  in  this  state  until  the  year  1900, 
but  since  then  it  has  gained  a prominent  foothold  here,  and  also  in  all  other  states  which 
supply  railroads  with  cross-ties  and  which  contain  wood-preserving  plants. 

VALUE  OF  FARM  WOODLOTS. 

Contrary  to  general  opinion,  the  farm  woodlots  of  the  country  not  only  furnish  immense 
amounts  of  material  for  local  use,  but  are  important  sources  of  supply  for  timber  for  the 
general  market,  says  an  expert  of  the  Forest  Service  in  a new  publication  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  on  “The  Status  and  Value  of  Farm  Woodlots  in  the  Eastern  United  States.’’ 
Much  of  the  choice  hickory,  ash  and  white  oak  now  in  use  comes  from  farm  woodlots.  Many 
woodlots  contain  timber  every  bit  as  good  as  that  in  the  larger  tracts,  and  fully  as  capable 
of  yielding  high-grade  lumber,  if  properly  sawed  and  seasoned.  Others  have  large  quantities 
of  pulpwood  suitable  for  paper-making,  low-grade  lumber  for  boxes,  bolts  for  slack  and  tight 
cooperage,  and  excellent  material  for  veneer. 

In  1909,  it  is  stated,  the  farmers  of  the  Eastern  United  States  alone  received  from  the 
sale  of  their  woodlot  products  an  average  of  $81  for  each  reporting  farm,  or  learly  $170,- 
000,000.  This  was  more  than  the  value  of  the  entire  potato  crop,  nearly  double  that  of  the 
tobacco  crop,  and  more  than  twice  that  of  the  combined  barley  and  rye  crops.  In  that  year 
there  were  more  than  143,000,000  acres  of  farm  woodlands  in  the  Eastern  and  Central  States. 
This  amount  was  a decrease  of  about  15  per  cent  from  the  figures  reported  in  1880. 

Where  agriculture  is  in  the  pioneering  state,  it  is  pointed  out,  the  sale  of  wood  very 
often  enables  the  farmer  to  tide  over  the  first  years,  during  which  he  has  not  enough  land 
in  cultivation  to  support  him.  In  later  years  the  woodlot  furnishes  material  for  use  on  the 
farm,  and  if  taken  care  of  may  prove  a valuable  source  of  revenue.  As  settlement  becomes 
intensive  and  the  value  of  land  advances,  there  is  a tendency  for  the  area  devoted  to  wood- 
lots  to  decrease.  At  the  same  time  woodlot  products  increase  in  price  and  the  value  of  the 
woodlots  themselves  is  more  generally  recognized. 

Because  it  is  a convenient  source  of  firewood  and  other  material,  the  highest  direct  value 
of  the  woodlot,  it  is  stated,  is  to  the  local  communities.  The  farmers  use  more  of  the  wood- 
lot  products  than  they  sell.  Much  of  the  material  which  is  sold  is  consumed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  many  small  veneer,  cooperage  and  other  woodworking  plants  derive  their  entire 
supply  from  local  woodlots. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  there  is  every  incentive  for  communities  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  local  woodlots  and  thereby  protect  themselves  from  future  timber  scarcity  and  high 
prices.  With  proper  treatment  woodlots  can  be  made  to  yield  a revenue  to  individual 
owners,  but  the  nature  of  the  crop  is  such  that  ownership  of  relatively  large  areas  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  annual  supplies  of  the  various  kinds  of  timber  required  for  local  consumption. 
Community  ownership  of  woodlands,  as  already  practiced  by  about  sixty  cities  in  the  coun- 
try, will  oftentimes  make  available  the  necessary  land.  In  Europe  community  forests  have 
long  been  established  and  yield  good  returns  on  the  investment  they  represent.  The  Swiss 
city  of  Zurich,  for  example,  derives  about  $20,000  per  year  from  a woodlot  of  2,500  acres. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  money  returns,  the  trees  on  the  farm  have  a value  for  protec- 
tion and  shelter  which  will  often  justify  their  preservation  and  care.  Both  live  stock  and 
crops  benefit  by  the  protection  from  hot,  drying  winds  afforded  by  a woodlot  while  in  winter 
even  a small  woodlot  will  do  much  toward  increasing  the  comfort  of  farm  life  by  breakijg 
the  force  of  cold  winds  and  storms. — From  the  Forest  Service.  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

LUMBER  AND  TIMBER  PRODUCTS,  MISSOURI,  1914,  1909,  1901. 


Subject  dealt  with. 

1914. 

1909. 

1904. 

Number  of  establishments  considered 

Value  of  manufactured  products 

Cost  of  materials  and  supplies 

Paid  in  wages  and  salaries 

Number  of  employes 

Primary  horsepower 

*956 
$18,397,000 
$8,413,000 
$4 , 749 , 000 
9,196 
44 , 098 

1,098 

$23,261,000 

$10,614,000 

$5,897,000 

13,522 

49,596 

495 

$18,349,000 
$6,417,000 
$5 , 542 , 000 
12,664 
33,047 

♦Includes  boxes,  wooden  packing  cases;  lumber  and  planing-mill  products;  window  and 
door  screens  and  weather-strips. 
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FOREST  FIRES,  MISSOURI,  1915. 

Forest  fires  in  Missouri  during  the  year  1915  destroyed  timber  and  improvements  to 
the  value  of  $6,000,  a very  small  item  when  the  devastation  of  conflagration  in  other  states 
is  compared,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Missouri  is  no  longer  classed  as  a lumber- 
producing  state  for  the  reason  that  the  vast  forest  which  existed  here  before  1900,  especially 
in  Southeastern  Missouri,  have  given  away  to  huge  cotton,  wheat,  corn  and  alfalfa  fields. 
During  1915,  ninety-four  forest  fires  occurred  in  the  state,  they  burning  over  an  area  of 
6,050  acres  of  timber  and  open  lands.  Five  were  caused  by  lightning;  twenty-five  by  pass- 
ing locomotives;  twenty-three  through  brush  burning;  two  to  campers  who  failed  to  extin- 
guish camp  fires  when  they  departed  for  other  localities;  two  to  incendiarism;  twenty-two 
to  unknown  causes,  and  eighteen  to  miscellaneous  causes. 

No  government  aid  was  furnished  Missouri  either  in  1915,  1916  or  1917,  either  to  pre- 
serve its  forests  or  to  protect  it  from  fires,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  the  state  no  longer 
ranks  as  one  of  the  chief  lumber-producing  commonwealths  of  the  United  States. 


SURPLUS  FOREST  PRODUCTS,  MISSOURI  COUNTIES,  1915  AND  1918. 


Commodity  considered. 

1915. 

1916. 

Lumber,  cars 

23,719 

20,443 

Logs  (state  surplus,  not  that  of 

the  counties),  cars 

7,831 

7,207 

Walnut  logs,  cars 

2,364 

1,346 

Railroad  ties  (number  of  ties) . . . 

12,000,000 

13,000,000 

Piling,  cars 

878 

1,514 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars 

1,837 

2,871 

Commodity  considered. 

1915. 

1916. 

Cordwood,  cars 

10,314 

8,702 

Telegraph  poles,  cars 

88 

577 

Cooperage,  cars 

12,989 

13,362 

Walnut  lumber,  cars 

106 

400 

Charcoal,  cars 

142 

23 

Excelsior  and  sawdust,  cars 

104 

536 

Willow,  paper  wood,  cars 

33 

29 

OUTPUT,  TANNING  MATERIAL,  MISSOURI,  1915. 

What  Missouri  can  do  in  the  way  of  annually  supplying  tanning  material  to  its  hide  and 
leather  working  establishments  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  compilation,  its  hemlock, 
chestnut,  myrobalan,  querbracho  timber  supplying  the  same,  the  industry  only  being  a 
small  one: 


Species  of  timber  used. 

Tan  bark, 
production. 

Tanning  extracts, 
production. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Hemlock 

Chestnut 

Myrobalan. . . 

1,103 

15 

2 

$14,339 

60 

98 

1,000 

102,420 

$40 

1,996 

Querbracho 

1,298,767 

41,631 

Totals 

Value,  total  output 

1,120 

$14,497 

1,402,187 

$43 , 667 

$58,164 

AVERAGE  RETAIL  PRICES,  BY  YEARS,  FOR  ALL  SPECIES  AND  GRADES  OF 
LUMBER  IN  THE  MIDDLE  WEST.* 


Locality. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Average. 

Chicago 

$25 . 40 
24.93 
24.50 
31.45 

30.89 

$28 . 93 
28.17 
27.13 
31.98 

31.74 

$24 . 50 
26.30 
24.77 
31.53 

31.76 

$27.15 

26.77 

25.41 

31.36 

31.24 

t29 . 73 

Minneapolis 

Kansas  City 

Country  yards  in  Nebraska  and  Iowa.  . . . 
Country  yards  in  Minnesota  and  the  Da- 
kotas   

$30 . 54 
30.58 

Country  yards  in  Kansas,  Missouri  and 
Oklahoma 

*Based  upon  the  retail  operations  studied.  The  bulk  of  the  sales  were  of  softwoods, 
but  the  average  prices  include  a small  percentage  of  hardwood  lumber. 
tAverage  for  1912  and  1913  only. 
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The  essential  facts  about  lumber  retailing  from  1912  to  1914  in  the  Middle  West,  as 
developed  by  this  study,  follow: 


Locality. 

Average 
cost  of 
lumber  to 
dealers, 
per  M feet. 

Gross 

profit 

realized  by 
dealers, 
per  M feet. 

Average 

selling 

price, 

per  M feet. 

Chicago 

$21.05 

19.76 

$6.10 

5.65 

$27 . 15 
25.41 

Kansas  City 

Minneapolis 

21 . 13 

5 64 

26.77 

Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas 

23.99 

7.25 

31.24 

Nebraska  and  Iowa 

24.93 

6 43 

31.36 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma 

22.66 

7.07 

29.73 

MISSOURI  FENCE  POSTS  FOR  A DAKOTA  FARM. 

Missouri  fence  posts  for  a farm  in  South  Dakota  comprised  the  shipment  Henry  Meyers, 
a local  timber  dealer  at  Metz,  Ripley  county,  made  in  early  1917.  There  were  1,300  posts 
in  the  lot,  each  measuring  seven  feet  in  length  and  cut  from  hedge  trees.  The  posts  were 
furnished  by  R.  M.  Handly,.  who  received  18  cents  for  each  post  delivered  at  Metz.  The 
freight  rate  from  Metz  to  destination  in  South  Dakota  was  45  cents  a hundred  pounds. 

A NEW  1917  MISSOURI  INDUSTRY. 

One  million  feet  of  walnut  timber,  valued  at  $100,000,  are  waiting  to  be  converted  into 
gunstocks  at  the  new  factory  which  begins  operation  in  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  this  month,  March, 
1917.  This  actory,  with  a capacity  for  sawing  700,000  feet  of  logs  in  eighteen  hours,  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  gunstock  factory  in  the  world.  It  is  the  third  of  its  kind  in  Missouri, 
the  other  two  being  located  in  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis.  A similar  factory  is  located  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. — Industrial  item  of  early  1917. 


ST.  LOUIS,  LEADING  FUR  MARKET  OF  THE  WORLD,  1917. 

St.  Louis  is  unique  in  that  it  not  only  sells  the  Alaska  sealskins  for  the  government,  but 
also  dresses  and  dyes  them.  The  secret  of  dressing  and  dyeing  seal  skins,  called  the  London 
process,  is  known  to  only  two  men,  Messrs.  Gibbins  and  Lohn.  These  two  men  and  their 
staff  of  assistants  were  brought  to  St.  Louis  from  England  and  this  important  industry 
established. 

The  entire  United  States  Government  catch  of  seal  skins  is  dressed  and  dyed  at  this 
St.  Louis  plant.  The  first  lot  of  these  seal  skins  to  be  dressed  and  dyed  here  was  sold  at  the 
fall  auction  sale  of  Funsten  Bros.  & Co.,  held  September  20  to  23,  1916,  inclusive.  A total 
of  1,900  Alaska  Government  fur  seal  skins  were  offered  at  this  sale,  and  they  sold  for  $74,530. 
At  the  January,  1917,  fur  auction  sale,  2,000  of  these  skins  were  offered  and  sold  for  $93,678. 

HISTORY,  ST.  LOUIS  FUR  AUCTION  SALES,  1913  TO  1917. 

Public  auction  fur  sales  were  established  in  St.  Louis  by  Funsten  Bros.  & Co.  in  De- 
cember, 1913.  This  first  sale  was  for  the  account  of  the  United  States  Government,  the  fol- 
lowing furs  being  sold:  1,898  salted  fur  seal,  Alaska;  405  blue  foxes,  and  31  white  foxes. 

Since  then  fur  auction  sales  have  been  held  in  October,  1915;  January,  1916;  March, 
1916;  September,  1916,  and  January,  1917;  each  sale  being  bigger  than  the  last.  It  is  planned 
to  hold  these  sales  three  times  a year  from  now  on — winter,  spring  and  fall. 

At  the  January,  1917,  sale,  the  total  amount  realized  Jfrom  the  furs  disposed  of  was, 
approximately,  three  million  dollars,  and  this  was  the  largest  public  auction  sale  of  furs 
ever  held  anywhere  in  the  world.  Before  St.  Louis  came  into  the  field  as  a world-wide  fur 
market,  the  greatest  fur  auction  sales  were  held  in  London.  St.  Louis  now  holds  first  place 
in  this  respect,  excelling  London  and  all  other  competitors. 

VALUE  OF  FURS  SOLD  FOR  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT,  1913  TO  1917. 


Month. 

Year. 

Sum 

realized. 

Month. 

Year. 

Sum 

realized. 

Month. 

Year. 

Sum 

realized. 

December 

October 

1913 

1915 

$72,131.00 

56,461.39 

January 

March 

1916 

1916 

$843.40 

September 

January 

1916 

1917 

$95,250.00 

93,678.00 

St.  Louis  as  a Fur  Market. 
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DETAILS;  ST.  LOUIS,  JANUARY,  1917,  SALE. 

Interest  was  sustained  at  high  tension  in  the  international  fur  auction  at  St.  Louis  in 
January,  1917,  total  sales  for  one  day  alone  aggregating  more  than  $620,000,  which,  dealers 
say,  eclipse  all  records  in  any  market. 

A selection  of  choice  lynx  skins  brought  more  than  $60,000,  the  prices  ranging  about  60 
per  cent  higher  than  at  the  last  sale,  September,  1916,  according  to  buyers. 

American  ermine  skins  brought  the  top  price  in  a lot  of  55,000.  The  amount  was  $2.01 
a skin,  and  the  American  lot  was  in  competition  with  the  offerings  of  Russia,  Siberia,  Alaska 
and  Northwest  Canada.  Dealers  announced  that  ermine  was  sure  to  be  worn  much  next 
summer  and  that  summer  furs  now  seem  to  be  a staple  item  in  the  trade. 

Some  extra  large  and  dark  beavers  sold  at  fancy  prices,  and  the  entire  collection  of 
11,400  skins  brought  $115,000,  which  is  an  advance  of  approximately  40  per  cent  over  the 
prices  of  last  September. 

Canadian  and  New  York  dealers  were  the  largest  buyers  of  mink.  The  51,000  skins  cata- 
logued brought  approximately  $150,000,  the  choicest  pelts  selling  as  high  as  $10  each. 

Raw  wild-skins,  7,000  of  them,  brought  $14,000,  and  6,500  badger  skins  were  sold  for 

$10,000. 

Ordinary  house-cats  brought  as  high  as  $1  a skin.  The  price  paid  for  the  well-groomed 
animal  that  apparently  had  been  somebody’s  pet  cat  was  higher.  The  alley  outcast  brought 
only  a few  cents.  The  total  for  cat  skins,  however,  amounted  to  about  $6,000. 


LIST  OF  FURS  OFFERED  FOR  SALE  BY  AUCTION  AT  THE  FUNSTEN  FUR  EX- 
CHANGE JANUARY  29  TO  FEBRUARY  2,  1917,  INCLUSIVE. 


2,000  Alaska  fur  seal  skins,  dressed, 

1 , 000  cross  fox. 

1,250,000  muskrat. 

dyed  and  machined;  ac- 

4,800 Marten. 

4,500  muskrat,  dressed. 

count  of  United  States  Gov- 

1, 300  white  fox. 

17,000  seal  dyed  muskrats. 

ernment. 

800  fisher. 

1 , 129  seal  dyed  muskrat  plates. 

31  Alaska  fur  seal  skins,  dressed, 

200  wolverine. 

25  muskrat  plates. 

dyed  and  machined. 

800  Persians. 

1 , 200  China  dog  mats. 

104  dressed  and  dyed  fur  seal 

1,300  Coneys. 

30,000  China  mink. 

skins  (capes). 

12,600  lynx. 

9,500  China  pahmi. 

346  dressed  hair  seals. 

3,400  lynx  cats. 

4 , 000  China  civet. 

55 , 000  Russian  squirrels. 

55,000  ermine. 

15,000  kolinsky. 

3,820  Norwegian  squirrels. 

11,400  beaver. 

2,500  fitch. 

200  Russian  sables. 

51,000  mink. 

76,000  moles. 

1 live  silver  fox. 

7,000  badger. 

8,000  wallaby. 

450  Silver  fox. 

6 , 500  wild  cat. 

2 , 250  wallaby  rats. 

521  blue  fox. 

17,000  house  cat. 

6,700  wombat. 

2 , 800  Patagonian  kitt  fox. 

18,000  wolf. 

4,500  kid  and  kid  crosses. 

338  swift  fox. 

16,000  civet  cat. 

3 , 000  Roman  lambs. 

4 , 200  Argentine  fox,  grey. 

5,000  ring-tail  cat. 

250,000  opossum. 

1 , 820  Japanese  fox. 

3,300  otter. 

210,000  skunk. 

1,150  chinchilla. 

900  bear. 

845  Spanish  cat. 

2 sea  otter. 

49  musk  ox. 

8,700  red  fox. 

22,000  Australian  oppossum. 

50,000  nutria. 

2 , 000  Australian  red  fox. 

8,200  Australian  ring-tail  opossum. 

2,200  Guanacos. 

160,000  raccoon. 

1 , 150  Australian  cats. 

5,700  grey  fox. 

SURPLUS  SHIPMENTS,  MISSOURI  COUNTIES,  1916  AND  1915. 

The  following  compilations  give  the  totals  of  shipments  of  certain  commodities  from 
Missouri’s  114  counties  during  the  years  1915  and  1916.  Elsewhere  appears  similar  infor- 
mation covering  the  same  years  for  mine  and  quarry  products;  cotton  and  by-products;  wool 
and  mohair;  farmyard  products;  stone  and  clay  products;  forest  products;  and  various  other 
unclassified  commodities  for  which  kindred  information  was  secured  from  other  sources 
than  from  the  station  agents  of  railroads  and  express  corporations  and  landing  representa- 
tives of  steamboat  and  ferry  companies  operating  in  Missouri  in  1915  and  1916. 

The  total  packing-house  products  include  dressed  meats,  hides  and  pelts  and  other 
similar  commodities  which  were  shipped  by  the  huge  abattoirs  of  St.  Joseph  and  elsewhere 
in  Missouri  during  1915  and  1916. 

The  state  shipment  totals  are  based  on  the  returns,  by  counties,  of  the  railroad,  express, 
steamboat  and  ferry  agents,  and  their  accuracy,  therefore,  depends  on  how  accurate  the 
reports  of  these  transportation  representatives  were: 
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SURPLUS  LIVE  STOCK,  MISSOURI  COUNTIES,  1916  AND  1915. 


Commodities  considered. 

N umber  of  head 
shipped  in — 

Commodities  considered. 

Number  of  head 
shipped  in — 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

Cattle,  head  shipped 

Hogs,  head  shipped 

Horses  and  mules,  head  shipped 

1,232,385 

3,190,326 

539,615 

1,046,006 

3,532,332 

270,146 

Sheep,  head  shipped 

Goats,  head  shipped 

Stallions,  jacks,  head  shipped  . 

714,064 

27,092 

1,042 

795,571 

36,674 

1,088 

SURPLUS  FARM  PRODUCTS,  MISSOURI  COUNTIES,  1916  AND  1915. 


Quantity  shipped  in — 


Commodities  considered. 

1915. 

1916. 

Wheat,  bushels 

23,591,976 

11,058,488 

Corn,  bushels 

8,082,926 

6,328,719 

Oats,  bushels 

1,531,133 

2,118,416 

Rye,  bushels 

123,596 

107,542 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 

119,852 

115,322 

Barley,  bushels 

1,682 

1,427 

Flaxseed,  bushels 

10,997 

8,349 

Clover  seed,  bushels 

16,387 

12,487 

Millet  seed,  bushels 

59,198 

36,320 

Cane  seed,  bushels 

10,432 

6,785 

Alfalfa,  tons 

4,189 

6,227 

Hay,  tons 

260,028 

283,107 

Straw,  tons 

27,341 

21,686 

Quantity  shipped  in — 

Commodities  considered. 

1915. 

1916. 

Tobacco,  pounds 

4,598,862 

4,219,827 

Broom  corn,  pounds 

1,375,853 

983,146 

Pop  corn,  pounds 

62,468 

54,017 

Slough  grass,  tons 

853 

947 

Blue-grass  seed,  pounds 

1,212,049 

837,576 

Buckwheat,  bushels 

543 

838 

Planting  and  garden  seed, 
pounds 

119,616 

127,319 

Nuts,  pounds 

1,575,212 

1,218,000 

Cowpeas,  bushels 

18,620 

19,326 

Rice,  bushels 

10,000 

10,000 

Peanuts,  bushels 

7,500 

10,500 

SURPLUS  NURSERY  PRODUCTS,  MISSOURI  COUNTIES,  1915  AND  1916. 


Commodities  considered. 

Quantity  shipped  in — 

Commodities  considered. 

Quantity  shipped  in — 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 

8,684,527 

7,837,127 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 

644,561 

541,983 

SURPLUS  APIARY  AND  CANE  PRODUCTS,  MISSOURI  COUNTIES,  1916  AND 

1915. 


Quantity  shipped  in — 

Quantity  shipped  in — 

Commodities  considered. 

1915. 

1916. 

Commodities  considered. 

1915. 

1916. 

Honey,  pounds 

Beeswax,  pounds 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons. . . . 

97,578 

6,802 

83,185 

103,519 

6,327 

85,946 

Maple  sugar,  pounds 

Maple  syrup,  gallons 

5,710 

12,156 

6,321 

13,007 

SURPLUS  FRESH  FRUIT,  MISSOURI  COUNTIES,  1915  AND  1916. 


Commodities  considered. 

Quantity  shipped  in — 

Commodities  considered. 

Quantity  shipped  in — 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits, 

pounds 

Melons,  pounds 

Strawberries,  pounds 

Dried  fruit,  pounds 

Apples,  barrels 

Raspberries,  pounds 

4,070,949 

152,323,475 

10,470,807 

304,528 

2,721,618 

604,485 

4,327,918 

151,329,631 

15,137,496 

298,711 

1,718,221 

618,826 

Cantaloupes,  pounds 

Blackberries,  pounds 

Plumbs,  pounds 

Grapes,  pounds 

Peaches,  pounds 

Pears,  pounds 

6,214,674 

1,090,143 

97,918 

709,163 

22,905,741 

790,722 

6,312,679 

1,119,811 

100,118 

818,321 

12,927,039 

583,127 
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SURPLUS  DAIRY  PRODUCTS,  MISSOURI  COUNTIES,  1915  AND  1916. 


Commodities  considered. 

^Quantity  shipped  in — 

Commodities  considered. 

Quantity  shipped  in — 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

Butter,  fats,  pounds 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 

Buttermilk , gallons 

13,603,419 

8,536,139 

150,549 

14,118,307 

8,606,854 

155,623 

Cheese  (chiefly  cottage),  lbs.. 
Ice  cream,  gallons 

498,515 

558,744 

210,128 

627,135 

SURPLUS  MILL  PRODUCTS,  MISSOURI  COUNTIES,  1915  AND  1916. 


Quantity  shipped  in — 

Quantity  shipped  in — 

Commodities  considered. 

1915. 

1916. 

Commodities  considered. 

1915. 

1916. 

Flour,  barrels 

Corn  meal,  pounds 

2,752,319 

50,748,816 

2,814,463 

55,326,126 

Bran  and  shipstuff,  pounds. . . 
Chops,  feed,  etc.,  pounds 

88,622,730 

76,634,982 

89,648,318 

83,635,294 

SURPLUS  VEGETABLES,  MISSOURI  COUNTIES,  1915  AND  1916. 


Commodities  considered. 

Quantity  shipped  in — 

Commodities  considered. 

Quantity  shipped  in — 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

Vegetables,  pounds 

Pickles  and  cucumbers,  pounds 

Potatoes,  bushels 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels 

Tomatoes,  pounds 

5,342,175 

1,968,431 

235,231 

9,966 

1,108,155 

5,367,418 

1,736,527 

204,031 

10,378 

1,017,264 

Onions,  bushels 

Mushrooms,  pounds 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruit, 
pounds 

22,997 

4,933 

11,215,421 

21,876 

6,117 

11,321,232 

SURPLUS  FISH  AND  GAME  PRODUCTS,  MISSOURI  COUNTIES,  1915  AND  1916. 


Commodities  considered. 

Quantity  shipped  in — 

Commodities  considered. 

Quantity  shipped  in — 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

Game,  pounds 

Fish,  pounds 

Furs,  pounds 

2,616,695 

1,009,280 

928,755 

2,837,584 

1,310,391 

736,427 

Turtles,  pounds 

Frogs,  pounds 

11,349 

8,254 

10,258 

8,367 

SURPLUS  MEDICINAL  PRODUCTS,  MISSOURI  COUNTIES,  1915  AND  1916. 


Quantity  shipped  in — 

Commodities  considered. 

1915. 

1916. 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 

349,766 

327,878 

Ginseng,  pounds 

6,000 

5,318 

Sunflower  seed;  pounds 

476,000 

483,119 

Quantity  shipped  in — 

Commodities  considered. 

1915. 

1916. 

Bark,  pounds 

2,196 

3,410 

Peach  seeds,  pounds 

10,565 

11,321 

Melon  seeds,  pounds 

1,597,777 

27,319 

SURPLUS  PACKING  HOUSE  PRODUCTS,  MISSOURI  COUNTIES,  1915  AND  1916 


Quantity  shipped  in — 

Quantity  shipped  in — 

Commodities  considered. 

1915. 

1916. 

Commodities  considered. 

1915. 

1916. 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 

54,709,020 

882,758,864 

55,121,218 

879,647,453 

Tallow,  pounds 

Lard,  pounds 

33,628,099 

94,933,117 

34,683,127 

93,827,901 
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SURPLUS  LIQUID  PRODUCTS,  MISSOURI  COUNTIES,  1915  AND  1916. 


Commodities  considered. 

Quantity  shipped  in — 

Commodities  considered. 

Quantity  shipped  in — 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

Wine,  grape  juice,  gallons.  . . . 

Vinegar,  gallons 

Cider,  gallons 

588,343 
. 165,963 

94,963 

569,127 

173,852 

85,642 

Natural  mineral  water,  gallons 

Whiskey,  gallons 

Brandy,  gallons 

1,554,818 

46,193 

27,524 

1,687,726 

43,682 

26,435 

SURPLUS  SHIPMENTS,  MISSOURI  COUNTIES,  1915  AND  1916. 

The  following  compilation,  prepared  by  Deputy  Commissioner  John  L.  Bradley,  gives 
the  surplus  products  of  Missouri  for  1915  by  counties,  the  same  being  based  on  returns  made 
by  railroad  and  express  station  agents,  and  by  steamboat  landing  keepers  where  products 
were  shipped  by  river.  How  accurate  they  are  depends  upon  the  care  exercised  by  railroad 
and  express  agents  and  the  steamboat  landing  keepers  in  preparing  their  returns. 

(Tables  compiled  by  Deputy  Commissioner  John  L.  Bradley. 


ADAIR. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 29,415 

Hogs,  head 17,680 

Horses  and  mules,  head 1,168 

Sheep,  head 2,270 

Goats,  head 9 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 60 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 8,000 

Corn,  bushels 6 , 800 

Oats,  bushels 10 

Rye,  bushels 4 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 1,082 

Clover  seed,  bushels 15 

Millet  seed,  bushels 1 , 070 

Cane  seed,  bushels 28 

Hay,  tons 47 

Straw,  tons 12 

Planting  and  garden  seed,  lbs . 1 , 292 

Nuts,  pounds 7,730 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 2 , 890 

Corn  meal,  pounds 9,840 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 16,400 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 272,604 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Coal,  tons 261,052 

Sand,  cars 14 

Macadam,  cars 4 

Forest  Products— 

Lumber,  cars 9 

Walnut  logs,  cars 29 

Railroad  ties,  cars 7 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars. . . 84 

Cordwood,  cars 37 

Excelsior  or  sawdust,  cars. ...  4 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 1 , 042 , 528 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 30,258 

Eggs,  dozen 970 

Feathers,  pounds 1,936 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 70,912 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 474 , 084 

Tallow,  pounds 31,962 

Lard,  pounds 71,358 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 1 , 286 


Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 41 , 508 

Ice  cream,  gallons 3,800 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 348,620 

Buttermilk,  gallons 5,767 

Wool  and  Mohair— 

W ool,  pounds 7 , 640 

Mohair,  pounds 250 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 8,411 

Furs,  pounds 913 

Medicinal  Products — 

Ginseng,  pounds 14 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 2,471 

Pickles  and  cucumbers,  lbs. . . 32,850 

Potatoes,  bushels 426 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 1,825 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 1,976 

Apples,  barrels 381 

Peaches,  pounds 890 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons ...  246 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 8 

Ice,  tons 120 


ANDREW. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 12,818 

Hogs,  head 63 , 587 

Horses  and  mules,  head 708 

Sheep,  head 9,070 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 3 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 119,018 

Corn,  bushels 1,316 

Oats,  bushels 46 

Clover  seed,  bushels 5 

Alfalfa,  tons 42 

Hay,  tons 139 

Straw,  tons 10 

Pop  cern,  pounds 12,812 

Nuts,  pounds 40 


Mil!  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 42 

Corn  meal,  pounds 5 , 000 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 3 , 000 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 3,000 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Sand,  cars 1 

Stone,  cars 1,391 

Forest  Products — 

Walnut  logs,  cars 35 

Cordwood,  cars 14 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 391,722 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 70 

Eggs,  dozen 336,630 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 16,829 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 3 , 722 

Lard,  pounds 879 

Dairy  Products— 

Butter,  pounds 112, 840 

Ice  cream,  gallons 2 , 050 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 425,000 

B uttermilk,  gallons 5 , 000 

Cheese,  pounds 3,000 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 12,389 

Mohair,  pounds 170 

Liquid  Products — 

Wine,  gallons 192 

Vinegar,  gallons 3 , 750 

Cider,  gallons 1 , 029 

Soda,  mineral  water,  cases . . . 900 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 3,845 

Fish,  pounds 260 

Furs,  pounds 2,070 

Vegetables — 

Potatoes,  bushels 265 

Tomatoes,  bushels 50 

Onions,  bushels 10 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 38 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 7 , 198 

Strawberries,  pounds 4,600 
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Raspberries,  pounds 142,000 

Blackberries,  pounds 4 , 405 

Plums,  pounds 1,306 

Grapes  .pounds 21,628 

Peaches,  pounds 520 

Pears,  pounds 27 , 062 

Cherries,  pounds 372 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 840 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 2 


ATCHISON. 


Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 

Hogs,  head  — n 

Horses  and  mules,  head 

Sheep,  head 

Goats,  head 


23,857 

57,704 

800 

3,200 

8 


Farm  Products — 

Wheat,  bushels 155,215 

Corn,  bushels 326 , 395 

Oats,  bushels 13,228 

Rye,  bushels 1,316 

Barley,  bushels 1 , 500 

Hay,  tons 33 

Broom  corn,  pounds 186,000 

Pop  corn,  pounds 49 

Nuts,  pounds 140 


Mill  Products — 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 20,000 

Molasses  feed,  tons 5 , 589 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Sand,  cars 2 

Macadam,  cars 4 

Forest  Products — 

Logs,  cars 7 

Walnut  logs,  cars 8 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 870,587 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 2,418 

Eggs,  dozen 215,700 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 87,785 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 644 

Tallow,  pounds 1,228 

Lard,  pounds 150 


Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 


Nursery  stock,  pounds 40 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 7,409 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 182 , 100 

Liquid  Products — 

Cider,  gallons 1 , 200 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Fish,  pounds 1,972 

Furs,  pounds 1,384 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 535 

Onions,  bushels 10 

Canned  corn,  vegetables  and 

fruit,  cases 5 , 000 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 896 

Apples,  barrels 12 , 618 

Peaches,  pounds 1,810 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 98 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 9 

Corncobs,  cars 1 
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AUDRAIN. 


Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 13,445 

Hogs,  head 39,784 

Horses  and  mules,  head 2 , 944 

Sheep,  head 22 , 242 

Goats,  head 80 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 52 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 219,034 

Corn,  bushels 38,475 

Oats,  bushels 390,143 

Timothy  seed , bushels 10,462 

Flaxseed,  bushels 175 

Hay,  tons 4 , 859 

Straw,  tons 28 

Pop  corn,  pounds 365 

Nuts,  pounds 124,930 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 22 , 895 

Corn  meal,  pounds 210,000 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 3 , 000 , 000 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 1 , 894 , 000 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Coal,  tons 5,780 

Sand,  cars 4 

Stone,  cars 4 

Clay,  cars 279 

Macadam,  cars 4 

Forest  Products — 

Logs,  cars 20 

Telegraph  poles,  cars 1 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 1 , 029 ,101 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 279,115 

Eggs,  dozen 42,760 

Feathers,  pounds 11, 830 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  common 1 

Brick,  common I 

Pressed  brick [ 41,700 

Sewer  pipe  and  tiling J Tons. 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 68 , 327 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 5 , 186 

Tallow,  pounds 11,714 

Lard,  pounds 3,555 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 1 , 306 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 20,666 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 69 , 988 

Ice  cream,  gallons 756 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 55,240 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 104 , 630 

Liquid  Products — 

Cider,  gallons 30 

Soda  water,  cases 8 , 000 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 6,046 

Furs,  pounds 3,969 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 350 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 2,611 

Potatoes,  bushels 10 

Onions,  bushels 7 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 908 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 1,760 

Strawberries,  pounds 1,970 

Apples,  barrels 2,897 


Blackberries,  pounds 280 

Plums,  pounds 30 

Grapes,  pounds 148 

Peaches,  pounds 1 , 458 

Pears,  pounds 150 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 184 

Beeswax,  pounds 320 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons.  . . 18 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 20 

Ice,  tons 1,708 

Shoes,  pairs 358 , 647 

Bakery  products,  pounds ....  15 , 000 

BARRY. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 7,180 

Hogs,  head 23,999 

Horses  and  mules,  head 516 

Sheep,  head 789 

Goats,  head 403 

Farm  Crops — ■ 

Wheat,  bushels 203 , 348 

Corn,  bushels 43 , 607 

Oats,  bushels 1,369 

Millet  seed,  bushels 2,181 

Cane  seed,  bushels 375 

Hay,  tons 12 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 29,839 

Corn  meal,  pounds 14 , 060 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 184,918 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 468,702 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Zinc  ore,  tons 4 

Crushed  stone,  cars 23 

Cut  stone,  cars 9 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 88 

Logs,  cars 1 

Walnut  logs,  cars 4 

Railroad  ties,  cars 88 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars. . . 13 

Cordwood,  cars 25 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 353,275 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 893 

Eggs,  dozen 558,630 

Feathers,  pounds 980 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 77 , 403 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 5,612 

Tallow,  pounds 3,245 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 16,015 

Cut  flowers , pounds 3,729 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 70,000 

Ice  cream,  gallons 6,170 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 191,933 

Wool  and  Mohair— 

Wool , pounds § , 663 

Liquid  Products — 

Vinegar,  gallons 775 

Cider,  gallons 485 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 35,043 

Furs,  pounds 8,185 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 100 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 325,913 

Potatoes,  bushels 4,766 
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BARRY— Con. 


Tomatoes , bushels 10,621 

Onions,  bushels 410 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 212,000 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs.  68,631 

Melons,  pounds 6,902 

Strawberries,  pounds 2,026,561 

Apples,  barrels 1,117 

Raspberries,  pounds 2 , 369 

Cantaloupes,  pounds 6,902 

Blackberries,  pounds 594,874 

Plums,  pounds 615 

Grapes,  pounds 15,985 

Peaches,  pounds 699,233 

Pears,  pounds 4,032 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons ...  1 , 030 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 13 

Ice,  tons 12,920 

Miscellaneous  products,  lbs — 2,750 

BARTON. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 84,261 

Hogs,  head 19,258 

Horses  and  mules,  head 360 

Sheep,  head 2,637 

Goats,  head 1 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 3 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 276,632 

Corn,  bushels 199, 384 

Oats,  bushels 117,200 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 917 

Cane  seed,  bushels 846 

Hay,  tons 18,425 

Straw,  tons 11 

Broom  corn,  pounds 111,836 

Pop  corn,  pounds 91 

Cowpeas,  bushels 7,350 

Planting  and  garden  seed,  lbs.  5,851 
Nuts,  pounds 264 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 10,300 

Corn  meal,  pounds 100 , 000 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 250,000 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 9,266,540 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Coal,  tons 635 , 952 

Forest  Products — 

Logs,  cars 4 

Excelsior  or  sawdust,  cars 1 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 1,746,832 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 3 , 044 

Eggs,  dozen 1,076,850 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  common,  cars 59 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 32 , 383 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 4,372 

Lard,  pounds 754 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 600 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 33 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 121,906 

Ice  cream,  gallons 1 , 800 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 45 , 567 

Cheese,  pounds 51 , 000 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 13,568 


Liquid  Products — 

Wine,  gallons 1,375 

Vinegar,  gallons 60 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 18,265 

Fish,  pounds 200 

Furs,  pounds 4 , 090 

Vegetables — 

Potatoes,  bushels 2 

Fruits — 

Strawberries,  pounds 1 , 560 

Apples,  barrels 390 

Raspberries,  pounds 500 

Blackberries,  pounds 10 , 430 

Plums,  pounds 157 

Grapes,  pounds 207 

Peaches,  pounds 890 

Pears,  pounds 600 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 6 

Ice,  tons 60 

BATES. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 13,008 

Hogs,  head 92,733 

Horses  and  mules,  head 2 , 044 

Sheep,  head 5,560 

Goats,  head 160 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 13 

Farm  Crops — ■ 

Wheat,  bushels 295,866 

Corn,  bushels 262,307 

Oats,  bushels 139,684 

Rye,  bushels 3,908 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 59 

Flaxseed,  bushels 12,211 

Clover  seed,  bushels 32 

Millet  seed,  bushels 52 

Cane  seed,  bushels 20 

Alfalfa,  tons t 300 

Hay,  tons 3,814 

Straw,  tons 63 

Broom  corn,  pounds 1 , 000 

Pop  corn,  pounds 705 

Cowpeas,  bushels 235 

Nuts,  pounds 77,801 

Kaffir  corn,  pounds 1 , 078 


Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 4 , 230 

Corn  meal,  pounds 74 , 650 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 141,300 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 145,000 


Mine  and  Quarry  Products— 


Coal,  tons 61,912 

Sand,  cars 2 

Stone,  cars 1 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 134 

Logs,  cars 85 

Railroad  ties,  cars 20 

Cordwood,  cars 30 

Cooperage,  cars 1 

Walnut  lumber,  cars 39 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 1 , 655 , 206 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 118,735 

Eggs,  dozen 1 , 240 , 860 

Feathers,  pounds 46 , 489 


Stone  and  Clay  Products 

Brick,  common 

Pressed  brick . .... (■tons 

Sewer  pipe  and  tiling 


1,447 


Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 127,661 

Ice  cream,  gallons 68 , 150 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 881,853 

Buttermilk,  gallons 15,000 

Cheese,  pounds 75 , 994 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

W ool , pounds 24,288 

Liquid  Products — 

Vinegar,  gallons 720 

Cider,  gallons 1 , 440 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 94,005 

Fish,  pounds 8,447 

Furs,  pounds 5,968 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 5,732 

Potatoes,  bushels 15 , 326 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels 810 

Tomatoes,  bushels 43 , 000 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 1,305 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 49 , 000 

Strawberries,  pounds 358 

Apples,  barrels 5 , 832 

Grapes,  pounds 128 

Peaches,  pounds 480 

Pears,  pounds 1 , 244 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons . . . 3,480 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 45 

Ice,  tons 1,032 

Clam  shells,  tons 1 

BENTON. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 7,967 

Hogs,  head 34,033 

Horses  and  mules,  head 1 , 282 

Sheep,  head 3,086 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels Ill, 462 

Corn,  bushels 1 , 222 

Oats,  bushels 2,001 

Rye,  bushels 1 , 000 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 100 

Millet  seed,  bushels 127 

Hay,  tons 1,433 

Broom  corn,  pounds 17,920 

Pop  corn,  pounds 700 

Nuts,  pounds 5,884 

Beans,  pounds 57 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 5,015 

Corn  meal,  pounds 10 , 385 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 102,200 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 15 , 000 

Forest  Products — 

Walnut  logs,  cars 2 

Railroad  ties,  cars 74 

Cordwood,  cars 22 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 308,714 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 57,904 

Eggs,  dozen 1,114,020 

Feathers,  pounds 2 , 572 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 40 , 353 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 1 , 995 

Tallow,  pounds 1 , 853 


Packing  House  Products — 


Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 92 , 295 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 3,991 

Tallow,  pounds 1 , 030 

Lard,  pounds 790 


Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 119,921 

Ice  cream,  gallons 724 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 114,995 

Cheese,  pounds 36 
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Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 16,288 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 24,496 

Fish,  pounds 492 

Furs,  pounds 8,785 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 36,595 

Potatoes,  bushels 621 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 62,000 

Fruits — 

Strawberries,  pounds 864 

Apples,  barrels 94 

Raspberries,  pounds 315 

Sauerkraut,  pounds 140 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 75 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons . . . 452 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 6 

Ice,  tons 500 


BOLLINGER. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 1,669 

Hogs,  head 3,443 

Horses  and  mules,  head 62 

Sheep,  head 1,765 

Goats,  head 160 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 20 


Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 15,334 

Corn,  bushels 14 , 643 

Hay,  tons 24 

Tobacco,  pounds 2,604 

Pop  corn,  pounds 63 

Nuts,  pounds 227 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 11,327 

Corn  meal,  pounds 196,973 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 168,900 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 187 , 000 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Gravel  and  ballast,  cars 4 

Sand,  cars 93 

Kaolin,  cars 20 

Macadam,  cars 4 


Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 541 

Logs,  cars 94 

Walnut  logs,  cars 52 

Railroad  ties,  cars 2 , 530 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars ...  4 

Cordwood,  cars 12 

Cooperage,  cars 12 


Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 325,054 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 13,004 

Eggs,  dozen 235,070 

Feathers,  pounds 1,129 


Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 13,026 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 8 , 784 


Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 19,216 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 4,360 


Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 15,516 


Liquid  Products — 

Natural  mineral  water,  gals. . 1,000 


i 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 


Game,  pounds 1,310 

Furs,  pounds 1,988 

Medicinal  Products — ■ 

Ginseng,  pounds 49 

Sunflower  seed,  pounds 3,240 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 1 , 635 

Potatoes,  bushels 2 , 074 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels 177 

Onions,  bushels 10 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 3,910 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 92 , 534 

Strawberries,  pounds 135,680 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 3 , 600 

Apples,  barrels 349 

Blackberries,  pounds 1,160 

Plums,  pounds 2 , 768 

Peaches,  pounds 190,728 

Pears,  pounds 47,393 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 105 

Beeswax,  pounds 515 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons . . . 980 

Maple  syrup,  gallons 485 

Maple  sugar,  pounds 953 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 1 

BOONE. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 12,773 

Hogs,  head 58,563 

Horses  and  mules,  head 4,138 

Sheep,  head 15,494 

Goats,  head 16 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 16 

Dogs,  head 3 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 250,929 

Corn,  bushels 54 , 578 

Oats,  bushels 13,015 

Rye,  bushels 70 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 3 

Clover  seed,  bushels 10 

Millet  seed,  bushels 100 

Alfalfa,  tons 61 

Hay,  tons 839 

Straw,  tons 670 

Tobacco,  pounds 32,053 

Pop  corn,  pounds 1 , 864 

Planting  and  garden  seed,  lbs.  70 

Nuts,  pounds 22,225 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 2 , 064 

Corn  meal,  pounds 159,927 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 199,903 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 67,100 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Coal,  tons 115 

Stone,  cars 89 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 12 

Logs,  cars 16 

Walnut  logs,  cars 4 

Railroad  ties,  cars 99 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars. . . 20 

Cordwood,  cars 4 

Farmyard  Products— 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 282,520 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 338,040 

Eggs,  dozen 670,250 

Feathers  pounds 110,994 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  common,  cars 1 


Packing  House  Products — 


Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 198,863 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 78,128 

Tallow,  pounds 37,508 

Lard,  pounds 967 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products— 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 448 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 8 , 820 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 58 , 206 

Ice  cream,  gallons 18,854 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 43 , 893 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 188,314 

Liquid  Products — 

Cider,  gallons 2,950 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 10,845 

Fish,  pounds 6,572 

Furs,  pounds 9,699 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 17 

Ginseng,  pounds 13 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 14,586 

Potatoes,  bushels 624 

Onions,  bushels 1 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 41,488 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 4 , 5 64 

Apples,  barrels 7,760 

Blackberries,  pounds 197 

Plums,  pounds 25 

Grapes,  pounds 235 

Peaches,  pounds 8,193 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons . . . 552 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 24 

Ice,  tons 2,100 

Hog  cholera  serum,  pounds. . . 29 , 815 

Brooms,  dozen 2,866 

BUCHANAN. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 54,558 

Hogs,  head 71,292 

Horses  and  mules,  head 14,935 

Sheep,  head 54,849 

Goats,  head 2 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 36 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 419,697 

Corn,  bushels 7 , 890 

Oats,  bushels 5,680 

Rye,  bushels 225 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 1 , 107 

Clover  seed,  bushels 2,637 

Millet  seed,  bushels 2 , 260 

Cane  seed,  bushels 41 

Alfalfa,  tons 380 

Hay,  tons 2,138 

Straw,  tons 2,461 

Tobacco,  pounds 127,450 

Pop  corn,  pounds 20 

Blue  grass  seed,  pounds 113, 000 

Nuts,  pounds 20,400 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 405 , 288 

Corn  meal,  pounds 453 , 170 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 19,500,000 

Feed,  chops,  tons 33 , 308 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Gravel  and  ballast,  cars 149 

Sand,  cars 1,900 
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Stone,  cars 14 

Macadam,  cars 122 

Stone  products,  tons 400 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 4 

Logs,  cars 58 

Walnut  logs,  cars 79 

Railroad  ties,  cars 34 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars. . . 5 

Cordwood,  cars 694 

Telegraph  poles,  cars 2 

Cooperage,  cars 423 

Excelsior,  on  sawdust  cars ...  1 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 2,056,000 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 2,400,000 

Eggs,  dozen 1,223,400 

Feathers,  pounds 16,750 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  cars 310 

Cement  products,  tons 110 

Lime,  tons 4 , 500 

Sewer  pipe  and  tiling,  cars ...  35 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds.  . .12,493,953 
Dressed  meats,  pounds. . .285,182,954 

Tallow,  pounds 16,364, 837 

Lard,  pounds 43,983,589 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 73 , 420 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 5,400, 000 

Ice  cream,  gallons 35,000 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 150,577 

Buttermilk,  gallons 18,000 

Cheese,  pounds 178,000 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

W ool,  pounds 1 , 098 , 487 

M ohair , pounds 1,200 

Liquid  Products — 

Wine,  gallons 6,357 

Vinegar,  gallons 187,550 

Cider,  gallons . 21,310 

Whiskey,  gallons 175,538 

Brandy,  gallons 8 , 350 

Cordials , gallons 3,200 

Soda  water,  cases 45 , 000 

Beer,  barrels 32 , 000 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 26,170 

Fish,  pounds 16,713 

Furs,  pounds 2,697 

Medicinal  Products — 

Melon  seed,  pounds 20 , 745 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 3,899 

Pickles  and  cucumbers,  lbs . . . 150 , 650 

Potatoes,  bushels 3 , 063 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels 3,000 

Tomatoes,  bushels 1 , 566 

Onions,  bushels 126 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 522,825 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 405 , 156 

Melons,  pounds 20,795 

Strawberries,  pounds 322,119 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 50 , 000 

Apples,  barrels 56 , 034 

Raspberries,  pounds 345,257 

Cantaloupes,  pounds 642 

Blackberries,  pounds 262 , 497 

Plums,  pounds 40,292 

Grapes,  pounds 66,586 

Peaches,  pounds 150,394 

Pe^rs,  pounds 19,715 


Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 


Honey,  pounds 40 , 058 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons . . . 607 

Maple  syrup,  gallons 6 , 250 

Maple  sugar,  pounds 10 , 000 

Unclassified  Products — 

Coke,  tons 35 

Junk,  cars 88 

Ice,  tons 17,910 

Art  stained  glass,  pounds ....  65 , 000 

Candy,  confection,  pounds . 23 , 000 . 000 

Bakery  products,  pounds 250,000 

Hominy,  pounds 650,000 

Hats,  caps 101,600 

Drugs,  compounds,  chemicals, 

gallons 480,000 

Cigars 2,210,000 

Sole  leather,  pounds 4,110,000 

BUTLER. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 3,432 

Hogs,  head 5,761 

Horses  and  mules,  head 31 

Sheep,  head 1,703 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 58,854 

Corn,  bushels 3,811 

Oats,  bushels 935 

Hay,  tons 955 

C owpeas,  bushels 760 

Nuts,  pounds 454 

Shucks,  pounds 575 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 1 , 504 

Corn  meal,  pounds 31,120 

Bran,  shipstuff , pounds 225 , 500 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 9,642 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Iron  ore,  tons 3 , 500 

Gravel  and  ballast,  cars 1 

Sand,  cars 39 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 1,432 

Logs,  cars 122 

Walnut  logs,  cars 1 

Railroad  ties,  cars 957 

Piling,  cars 59 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars. . . 110 

Cordwood,  cars 3,560 

Cooperage,  cars 1 , 493 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds. 105,927 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 19,252 

Eggs,  dozen 499,890 

Cotton  Products — 

Cotton,  baled,  pounds 466,500 

Cottonseed,  pounds 942 , 789 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  common,  cars 2 

Packing  House  Products — ■ 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 41, 926 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 7,748 

Tallow,  pounds 7,088 

Lard,  pounds 200 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 210 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 325 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 28,720 

Ice  cream,  gallons 6 , 093 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 4 , 733 

Cheese,  pounds 60 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 1,074 

Liquid  Products — 

Wine,  gallons 200 

Soda  water,  cases 4 , 200 


Fish  and  Game  Products— 


Fish,  pounds 150 

Furs,  pounds 1,357 

Turtles,  pounds 238 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 937 

Sunflower  seed,  pounds 26,756 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 848 

Potatoes,  bushels 14 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 120 

Fruits — 

Melons,  pounds 1,400 

Apples,  barrels 15 

Cantaloupes,  pounds 1 , 220 

Peaches,  pounds 880 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 40 

Beeswax,  pounds 8 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons.  . . 250 

Maple  syrup,  gallons 254 

Unclassified  Products— 

Ice,  tons 2,470 

CALDWELL. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 14,762 

Hogs,  head 60,064 

Horses  and  mules,  head 4 , 640 

Sheep,  head 10,080 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 48,601 

Corn,  bushels 12,034 

Oats,  bushels 34,779 

Rye,  bushels 1,505 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 3 

Clover  seed,  bushels 221 

Millet  seed,  bushels 823 

Cane  seed,  bushels 28 

Hay,  tons 427 

Pop  corn,  pounds 38 

Blue  grass  seed,  pounds 38 , 000 

Buckwheat,  bushels 85 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 21 

Corn  meal,  pounds 25 , 629 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Coal,  tons 4,800 

Stone,  cars 70 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 14 

Logs,  cars 24 

Walnut  logs,  cars 4 

Cordwood,  cars 1 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 1,513, 745 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 84,164 

Eggs,  dozen 900,810 

Feathers,  pounds 1,031 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 76,881 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 3,780 

Tallow,  pounds 314 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 101,048 

Ice  cream,  gallons 750 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 48,810 

Cheese,  pounds ' 122,970 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 74,194 

Liquid  Products — ■ 

Cider,  gallons 67 

Fish  and  Game  Products — • 

Game,  pounds 51, 600 

Furs,  pounds 8,296 
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Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 54,316 

Potatoes,  bushels 41 

Onions,  bushels 75 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 1,379 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 192 , 000 

Strawberries,  pounds 600 

Apples,  barrels 147 

Raspberries,  pounds 1 , 400 

Grapes,  pounds 30 

Peaches,  pounds 1 , 630 

Pears,  pounds 168 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 100 

Beeswax,  pounds 20 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons . . . 482 

Unclassified  Products — ■ 

Junk,  cars 11 

Ice,  tons 107 


Miscellaneous  products,  lbs.  . 627,268 

CALLAWAY. 


Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 10,025 

Hogs,  head 33,436 

Horses  and  mules,  head 2,087 

Sheep,  head 26,177 

Goats,  head 400 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 7 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 311,764 

Corn,  bushels 1 , 000 

Oats,  bushels 8,144 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 31 

Clover  seed,  bushels 60 

Millet  seed,  bushels 199 

Hay,  tons 152 

Straw,  tons 196 

Tobacco,  pounds 4,542 

Pop  corn,  pounds 900 

Nuts,  pounds 2,284 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 22,957 

Corn  meal,  pounds 114,056 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 722,980 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 282,500 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Coal,  tons 32,770 

Gravel  and  ballast,  cars 47 

Sand,  cars 14 

Macadam,  cars 114 

Forest  Products — • 

Lumber,  cars 2 

Walnut  logs,  cars 4 

Railroad  ties,  cars 79 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars. . . 3 

Cordwood,  cars 1 

Cedar  posts,  cars 2 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 545,428 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 111,922 

Eggs,  dozen 832,780 

Feathers,  pounds 632 


Brick,  clay  products,  tons 30 , 466 

Cement  products,  tons 35 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 29,256 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 13,123 

Tallow,  pounds 315 

Lard,  pounds 11,948 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 4,500 


Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 143 , 348 

Ice  cream,  gallons 3 , 200 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 322,552 

Buttermilk,  gallons 16,034 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 54,078 

Mohair,  pounds 393 

Liquid  Products — 

Cider,  gallons 30 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 4,260 

Furs,  pounds 2 , 929 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs , pounds 2,161 

Vegetables — 

Potatoes,  bushels 292 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels 10 

Onions,  bushels 4 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 1,521 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 2 , 008 

Strawberries,  pounds 200 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 225 

Apples,  barrels 3,792 

Cantaloupes,  pounds 173 

Blackberries,  pounds 488 

Peaches,  pounds 11,558 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Beeswax,  pounds 71 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons . . . 105 

Maple  syrup,  gallons 1 , 600 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 2 

Ice,  tons 200 

Corncobs,  cars 3 

CAMDEN. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 2 , 053 

Hogs,  head 6,730 

Horses  and  mules,  head 206 

Sheep,  head 2,590 

Goats,  head 545 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 7 , 000 

Mill  Products — 

Corn  meal,  pounds 3 , 000 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 3,500 

Forest  Products — ■ 

Lumber,  cars 14 

Logs,  cars 12 

Walnut  logs,  cars 4 

Railroad  ties,  cars 440 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars. . . 2 

Cordwood,  cars 120 

Cooperage,  cars 4 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 360,000 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 20,000 

Eggs,  dozen 60,000 

Feathers,  pounds 290 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 806 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 500 

Dairy  Products — 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 800 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 960 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 8,500 

Furs,  pounds 1,600 


Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 300 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 160,000 

Fruits— 

Strawberries,  pounds 500 

Apples,  barrels 35 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 2 

Charcoal 4 

CAPE  GIRARDEAU. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 1,781 

Hogs,  head 2,833 

Horses  and  mules,  head 600 

Sheep,  head 557 

Goats,  head 17 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 12 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 85,619 

Corn,  bushels 52 , 333 

Hay,  tons 2,886 

Tobacco,  pounds 56,759 

Pop  corn,  pounds 379 

Nuts,  pounds 860 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 148 , 137 

Corn  meal,  pounds 157 , 600 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds ...  14 , 600 , 000 
Feed,  chops,  pounds 330,000 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Gravel  and  ballast,  cars 42 

Sand,  cars 188 

Stone,  cars.. 626 

Clay,  cars 14 

Macadam,  cars 118 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 1,515 

Logs,  cars 975 

Railroad  ties,  cars 246 

Piling,  cars 1 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars. . . 4 

Cordwood,  cars 400 

Cooperage,  cars 583 

Excelsior  or  sawdust,  cars 8 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 904,434 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 43,610 

Eggs,  dozen 325,370 

Feathers,  pounds 60 , 957 

Stone  and  Clay  Products— 

Brick,  common,  cars 455 

Pressed  brick,  cars 269 

Cement,  barrels 186 , 468 

Lime,  bushels 8 , 582 

Sewer  pipe,  cars 4 

Agricultural  lime,  tons 1 , 400 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 423,461 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 6,610 

Tallow,  pounds 210 

Lard,  pounds 1,029 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 40 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 100 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 227,190 

Ice  cream,  gallons 8,140 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 7 , 687 

Buttermilk,  gallons 230 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 10,601 

Liquid  Products — 

Wine,  gallons 5,800 

Natural  mineral  water,  gals. . 750 

Beer,  cars 40 
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CAPE  GIRARDEAU— Con. 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 


Game,  pounds 4,586 

Fish,  pounds 25,531 

Furs,  pounds 23,662 

Terrapins,  pounds 82 

Frog  skins,  pounds 125 

Fish  eggs,  pounds 56 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 779 

Ginseng,  pounds 300 

Vegetables — 

Potatoes,  bushels 31 

Tomatoes,  bushels 12 

Onions,  bushels 36 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 841 

Cabbage,  pounds 450 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 311 

Strawberries,  pounds 607 

Apples,  barrels 307 

Blackberries,  pounds 374 

Grapes,  pounds 88 

Peaches,  pounds 803 

Pears,  pounds 593 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons ...  1,914 

Maple  syrup,  gallons 95 

Maple  sugar,  pounds 233 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 27 

Ice,  tons 14,200 

Coal  tar,  pounds 120,000 

CARROLL. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 12,404 

Hogs,  head 67 , 987 

Horses  and  mules,  head 2,751 

Sheep,  head 12,809 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 2 

Farm  Crops 

Wheat,  bushels 210,735 

Corn,  bushels 35 , 852 

Oats,  bushels 82 

Rye,  bushels 1,175 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 326 

Clover  seed,  bushels 157 

Millet  seed,  bushels 57 

Hay,  tons 199 

Straw,  tons 443 

Tobacco,  pounds 3 , 995 

Slough  grass,  tons 82 

Blue  grass  seed,  pounds 30 , 000 

Planting  and  garden  seed,  lbs . 720 

Nuts,  pounds 5,802 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 19,459 

Corn  meal,  pounds 116,178 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 106,000 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 126,524 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Riprap,  ballast,  cars 211 

Forest  Products — 

Logs,  cars 3 

Walnut  iogs,  cars 8 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 1,605,496 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 495,635 

Eggs,  dozen 1,047,630 

Feathers,  pounds 14,981 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 58 , 583 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 7,410 

Tallow,  pounds 4 , 434 

Lard,  pounds 216 


Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 


Nursery  stock,  pounds 317 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 2 , 350 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 40 , 530 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 47 , 037 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 59,033 

Liquid  Products — 

Vinegar,  gallons 50 

Cider,  gallons 68 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 66 , 740 

Fish,  pounds 7,466 

Furs,  pounds 6,315 

Vegetables — 

Potatoes,  bushels 3,154 

Onions,  bushels 961 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 4,856 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 567 

Strawberries,  pounds 6,746 

Dried  fruit,  pounds 276 

Apples,  barrels 48 , 102 

Plums,  pounds 52 

Grapes,  pounds 293 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 440 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons ...  14 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 18 

Ice,  tons 114 

CARTER. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 1,000 

Hogs,  head 3,205 

Sheep,  head 160 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 9,800 

Corn,  bushels 47 

Oats,  bushels 10 

Millet  seed,  pounds 80 

Cane  seed,  pounds 75 

Straw,  tons 14 

Tobacco,  pounds 170 

Nuts,  pounds 1,670 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 100 

Corn  meal,  pounds 160 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 3 , 000 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 2,493 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Sand,  cars 5 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 122 

Logs,  cars 8 

Railroad  ties,  cars 885 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars. . . 47 

Cordwood,  cars 18 

Cooperage,  cars 14 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 49,929 

Eggs,  dozen 589,490 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 2 , 258 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 200 

Dairy  Products — 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 423 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 2,223 


Liquid  Products — 

Wine,  gallons  (grape) 60 

Fish  and  Game  Products— 

Furs,  pounds 1,258 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 3 , 253 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 1 , 550 

Pickles  and  cucumbers,  lbs. . . 154 

Potatoes,  bushels 606 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels 21 

Onions,  bushels 14 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 5,565 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 458 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 257 

Apples,  barrels 57 

Plums,  pounds 88 

Grapes,  pounds 155 

Peaches,  pounds 263,710 

Pears,  pounds 285 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons ...  381 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 4 

CASS. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head • 22,818 

Hogs,  head 86,628 

Horses  and  mules,  head 4 , 890 

Sheep,  head 6,192 

Goats,  head 1,200 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 35 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 80,259 

Corn,  bushels 355,573 

Oats,  bushels 65,572 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 649 

Flaxseed,  bushels 4,360 

Clover  seed,  bushels 48 

Millet  seed,  bushels 1 , 126 

Alfalfa,  tons Ill 

Hay,  tons 585 

Straw,  tons 121 

Tobacco,  pounds 24,100 

Pop  corn,  pounds 740 

Blue  grass  seed,  pounds 841 

Nuts,  pounds 1,996 

Seed  corn,  pounds 1 , 000 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 5 , 650 

Corn  meal , pounds 285,416 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 1,424,252 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 1,271, 500 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Sand,  cars 2 

Stone,  cars 2 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 2 

Logs,  cars 30 

Walnut  logs,  cars 92 

Railroad  ties,  cars 1 

Cordwood,  cars 16 

Excelsior  or  sawdust,  cars — 1 

Farmyard  Products — ■ 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 995,022 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 10,183 

Eggs,  dozen 1,597, 350 

Feathers,  pounds 4 , 750 

Game  chickens 149 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 167,285 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 11, 346 

Tallow,  pounds 30,981 

Lard,  pounds 1,491 

Fresh  meat,  pounds 3 , 984 


Surplus  Products , Missouri  Counties , 1915. 
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Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 


Nursery  stock,  pounds 2,153 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 320,000 

Seeds,  pounds 62 

Dairy  Products — 

Ice  cream,  gallons 531 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 235,616 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 17,564 

Liquid  Products — 

Vinegar,  gallons 300 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 78,503 

Fish,  pounds 25 

Furs,  pounds 4,119 

Vegetables — 

Potatoes,  bushels 287 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 1 , 860 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 5 , 775 

Strawberries,  pounds 253 

Apples,  barrels 1 , 044 

Raspberries,  pounds 50 

Grapes,  pounds 40 

Peaches,  pounds 1,796 

Pears,  pounds 75 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 2 , 124 

Beeswax,  pounds 150 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons.  . . 169 

Maple  sugar,  pounds 420 

Unclassified  Products — • 

Junk,  cars 16 

Ice,  tons 41 

Bread,  pounds 4,000 


CEDAR. 

Live  Stock — ■ 

Cattle,  head 1 , 777 

Hogs,  head 10,090 

Horses  and  mules,  head 200 

Sheep,  head 336 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 1 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 10,400 

Corn,  bushels 8,207 

Hay,  tons 20 

Nuts,  pounds 5,010 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 600 

Corn  meal,  pounds 43 , 600 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 40,000 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 90,000 

Forest  Products— 

Walnut  logs,  cars 2 

Walnut  lumber,  cars 1 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 222 , 000 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 122,000 

Eggs,  dozen 111,450 

Feathers,  pounds 2 , 690 

Packing  House  Products— 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 12 , 000 

Tallow,  pounds 560 


Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 14 , 400 

Ice  cream,  gallons 50 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 20 , 000 


Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 890 


Liquid  Products — 

Natural  mineral  water,  gals ...  13 , 650 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Furs,  pounds 1 , 650 

Frog  skins,  pounds 250 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 290 

Strawberries,  pounds 750 

Apples,  barrels 855 

Raspberries,  pounds 200 

Blackberries,  pounds 200 

Plums,  pounds 100 

Grapes,  pounds 300 

Peaches,  pounds 260 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons . . . 275 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 2 

Miscellaneous  products,  lbs.  4,500 

CHARITON. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 8,199 

Hogs,  head 40,105 

Horses  and  mules,  head 1 , 752 

Sheep,  head 1,480 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 136,222 

Corn,  bushels 4,459 

Oats,  bushels 43 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 2 , 788 

Clover  seed,  bushels 24 

Millet  seed,  bushels 51 

Cane  seed,  bushels 6 , 803 

Hay,  tons 522 

Straw,  tons 199 

Tobacco,  pounds 178,804 

Nuts,  pounds 16,533 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 19,468 

Corn  meal,  pounds 152,474 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 729,000 

Feed , chops , pounds 716,000 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Gravel  and  ballast,  cars 11 

Sand,  tons 320 

Macadam,  cars 7 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 11 

Logs,  cars 7 

Walnut  logs,  cars 2 

Railroad  ties,  cars 6 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars. . . 6 

Cordwood,  cars 46 

Excelsior  or  sawdust,  cars — 10 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 742,552 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 93,965 

Eggs,  dozen 993,330 

Feathers , pounds 1,963 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  cars 9 

Tiling,  cars 52 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 34 , 995 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 8,167 

Tallow,  pounds 484 

Lard,  pounds 240 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

N ursery  stock  .pounds 13,909 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 55,614 

Ice  cream,  gallons 1 , 309 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 89 , 954 

Buttermilk,  gallons 80 

Condensed  milk,  cases 21,318 


Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 34,406 

Liquid  Products — 

Cider,  gallons 90 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 32,221 

Fish,  pounds 31,034 

Furs,  pounds 4 , 355 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 1,063 

Pickles  and  cucumbers,  lbs.  83,000 

Potatoes,  bushels 90 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels 70 

Mushrooms,  pounds 120 

Onions,  bushels 516 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 550 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs.  181 ,000 

Apples,  barrels 5 , 001 

Peaches,  pounds 403 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 450 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons ...  80 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 45 


CHRISTIAN. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 6,600 

Hogs,  head 17,091 

Horses  and  mules,  head 138 

Sheep,  head 2 , 930 

Goats,  head 1,320 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 181 , 933 

Corn,  bushels 2,785 

Oats,  bushels 750 

Pop  corn,  pounds 60 

Nuts,  pounds 2,961 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 15,800 

Corn  meal,  pounds 126,114 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 1 , 727 , 210 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 315,000 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Zinc  ore,  tons 669 

Lead  ore  concentrates,  tons . . 10 

Forest  Products — 

Logs,  cars 2 

Walnut  logs,  cars 7 

Railroad  ties,  cars 344 

Piling,  cars 1 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars ...  1 

Cordwood,  cars 61 

Cooperage,  cars 1 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 400 , 303 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 125,422 

Eggs,  dozen 167, 340 

Feathers,  pounds 6 , 262 

Cotton  Products — 

**Cotton,  baled,  pounds 17 , 000 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 56,027 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 1,871 

Lard,  pounds 1 , 695 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 10 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 35 , 678 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 25 , 068 


**Cotton  shipped  from  Christian  county  was  hauled  in  from  Ozark  county.  See  “Ozark  county  shipments  (not  direct.)’ 
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CHRISTIAN— Con. 


Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 137,445 

Mohair,  pounds 250 

Liquid  Products — 

Wine,  gallons 280 

Cider,  gallons 74 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 34,894 

Furs,  pounds 6,245 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 1 , 889 

Sunflower  seed,  pounds 60 

Peach  seed,  pounds 200 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 624 

Potatoes,  bushels 24 

Tomatoes,  bushels 18,035 

Onions,  bushels .. . 2 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 997,200 

Fruits — 

M iscellaneous  fresh  f r uits , lbs . 840 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 150 

Apples,  barrels 1,279 

Raspberries,  pounds 65,412 

Grapes,  pounds 480 

Peaches,  pounds 118,161 

Peas,  pounds 8,891 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 205 

Beeswax,  pounds 78 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons ...  1,376 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 1 

Ice,  tons ! 56 

CLARK. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 6,217 

Hogs,  head 32,060 

Horses  and  mules,  head 1,941 

Sheep,  head 6,940 

Goats,  head 160 

Farm  Crops— 

Wheat,  bushels 100,330 

Corn,  bushels 153,586 

Oats,  bushels 53,275 

Rye,  bushels 15,265 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 1 , 388 

Clover  seed,  bushels 108 

Millet  seed,  bushels 6,902 

Hay,  tons 81 

Straw,  tons 61 

Mill  Products — 

Corn  meal,  pounds 1 , 850 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 2,485 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Gravel  and  ballast,  cars 13 

Forest  Products— 

Lumber,  cars 2 

Cooperage,  cars 220 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 616,566 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 421,728 

Eggs,  dozen 815,730 

Feathers,  pounds 14,861 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 22 , 126 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 5 , 378 

Tallow,  pounds 7,953 

Lard,  pounds 2,100 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 276,171 

Jce  cream,  gallons 300 


Milk  and  cream,  gallons 218,713 

Buttermilk,  gallons 3 , 400 

Cheese,  pounds 1 , 500 

Condensed  milk,  cases 21,318 

Liquid  Products — 

Wine,  gallons 89 

Soda,  mineral  water,  gallons. . 114 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 4,578 

Fish,  pounds 29,460 

Furs,  pounds 1,008 

Turtles,  pounds 800 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 3,200 

Pickles  and  cucumbers,  lbs. . . 468,000 

Potatoes,  bushels 52 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 9,622 

Cabbage,  pounds 185 

Fruits— 

Strawberries,  pounds 2,536 

Apples,  barrels 134 

Raspberries,  pounds 1 , 577 

Blackberries,  pounds 2,117 

Grapes,  pounds 1,023 

Pears,  pounds 400 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 458 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons . . . 435 

Maple  syrup,  gallons 13 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 3 

Ice,  tons 47 

CLAY. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 23,707 

Hogs,  head 71,839 

Horses  and  mules,  head 2 , 540 

Sheep,  head 11,690 

Goats,  head 160 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 3 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 112,940 

Corn,  bushels 5 , 570 

Oats,  bushels 1,250 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 74 

Cloverseed,  bushels 14 

Cane  seed,  bushels 2 

Alfalfa,  tons 10 

Hay,  tons 242 

Straw,  tons 100 

Tobacco,  pounds 469,116 

Blue  grass  seed,  pounds 84,247 

Nuts,  pounds 1,902 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 2,310 

Corn  meal,  pounds 639,550 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 140,836 

Feed,  chops, pounds 134 , 668 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Coal,  tons 37,717 

Gravel  and  ballast,  cars 795 

Stone,  cars 585 

Macadam,  cars 16 

Forest  Products — 

Logs,  cars 1 

Walnut  logs,  cars 31 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars ...  4 

Cordwood,  cars 247 

Telegraph  poles,  cars 1 

Walnut  lumber,  cars 1 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 344,697 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 52,925 

Eggs,  dozens 540,300 

Feathers,  pounds 8,445 


Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 29 , 597 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 10 , 842 

Tallow,  pounds 6,122 

Lard,  pounds 3,270 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 1 , 960 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 540 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 20,169 

Ice  cream,  gallons 662 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 8,611 

Cheese,  pounds 242 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 72,892 

Liquid  Products — 

Vinegar,  gallons 25 

Cider,  gallons 155 

Natural  mineral  water,  gals. . 257,000 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 14,190 

Fish,  pounds 3,122 

Furs,  pounds 1,764 

Medicinal  Products — 

Root  and  herbs 510 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables, pounds 8,245 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 2,498 

Fruit — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs.  13,409 

Strawberries,  pounds 2,159 

Apples,  barrels 6,214 

Blackberries,  pounds 1 , 249 

Plums,  pounds 895 

Peaches,  pounds 123 

Pears,  pounds 24,485 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 668 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons ...  1,321 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 7 

Ice,  tons 460 

CLINTON. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 30,794 

Hogs,  head 72,897 

Horses  and  mules,  head 96,219 

Sheep,  head 11,963 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 163 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 104,984 

Corn,  bushels 34,148 

Oats,  bushels 29,213 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 893 

Clover  seed,  bushels 24 

Hay,  tons 166 

Straw,  tons 93 

Tobacco,  pounds 19,517 

Pop  corn,  pounds 6 , 569 

Blue  grass  seed,  pounds 77,085 

Nuts,  pounds 15,906 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 1 , 259 

Corn  meal,  pounds  125,850 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 150,000 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 34,000 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Stone,  cars 4 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 2 

Logs,  cars 37 

Walnut  logs,  cars 17 

Cooperage,  cars 1 
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Farmyard  Produces — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 972,930 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 345,914 

Eggs,  dozen 4,206, 650 

Feathers,  pounds 10,400 

Packing  House  Products — . 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 80,283 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 7,372 

Tallow,  pounds 19,760 

Lard,  pounds 1,176 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

N ursery  stock,  pounds 6,208 

Plants,  pounds 54 

Dairy  Products— 

Butter,  pounds 147,070 

Ice  cream,  gallons 35,970 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 45,700 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 21,673 

Liquid  Products — 

Cider,  gallons 15 

Fish  and  Game — 

Game,  pounds 36,282 

Furs,  pounds 6 , 467 

Medicinal  Products — 

Melon  seed,  pounds 17 

Bark,  pounds 10 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 11,364 

Potatoes,  bushels 65 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 55 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 1,276 

Strawberries,  pounds 730 

Apples,  barrels 574 

Plums,  pounds 25 

Grapes,  pounds 17 

Peaches,  pounds 96 

Pears,  pounds 503 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 25 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 21 

Ice,  tons 750 

Bread,  pounds 1,750 

COLE. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 8,243 

Hogs,  head 4,584 

Horses  and  mules,  head 752 

Sheep,  head 2 , 956 

Goats,  head 800 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 12 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 278,899 

Corn,  bushels 40,637 

Oats,  bushels 3 , 774 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 651 

Clover  seed,  bushels 56 

Millet  seed,  bushels 4 

Alfalfa,  tons 55 

Hay,  tons 279 

Straw,  tons 85 

Blue  grass  seed,  pounds 242 

Planting  and  garden  seed,  lbs . 242 

Nuts,  pounds 4,240 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 40,999 

Corn  meal,  pounds 138,600 

Bran,  shipstuff , pounds 1,235,000 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 210,000 


Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Coal,  tons 


Lead  ore,  tons 22 

Zinc  ore,  tons 22 

Barytes  (tiff),  tons 350 

Gravel  and  ballast,  cars 264 

Sand,  cars 119 

Clay,  cars 4 

Bakery  Products — 

Bread,  loaves 1,850,000 

Pies 20,000 

Rolls,  dozen 12,000 

Miscellaneous,  pounds 50 , 000 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 8 

Logs,  cars 2 

Walnut  logs,  cars 9 

Railroad  ties,  cars 445 

Cordwood,  cars 89 

Cooperage,  cars 16 

Charcoal,  cars 26 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 421,987 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 273,453 

Eggs,  dozen 284,070 

Feathers , pounds 1,619 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick 800,000 

Cement  products,  tons 15 

Lime,  bushels 11,800 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 123, 342 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 15,593 

Tallow,  pounds 4,190 

Lard,  pounds 42 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 1,936 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 30,188 

Ice  cream,  gallons 16, 200 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 22 , 620 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 8,550 

Mohair,  pounds 120 

Liquid  Products — 

Beer,  barrels 1,000 

Soda  water,  cases 2 , 800 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 5 , 736 

Fish,  pounds 1,783 

Furs,  pounds 1,928 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 117 

Peach  seed,  pounds 1 , 804 

Vegetables— 

Potatoes,  bushels 2,090 

Tomatoes,  bushels 1 , 837 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 1,200 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 13 , 018 

Strawberries,  pounds 2,786 

Apples,  barrels 2, 035 

Raspberries,  pounds 4,010 

Blackberries,  pounds 2 , 230 

Plums,  pounds 845 

Grapes,  pounds 55 

Peaches,  pounds 914 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 48 

Ice,  tons 4,659 

Coal  tar,  gallons 10 , 000 

Saddletrees. 147,900 

Stirrups,  pairs 1 , 000 

Paper  boxes 700 , 000 

Corncobs,  cars 4 

Brooms,  dozens 100, 000 

Shoes,  pairs 4,100,000 


Harness,  etc.,  tons 238 

Leather  goods,  dozens 143,010 

Printed  matter,  value $225,000 


COOPER. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 14,109 

Hogs,  head 69,800 

Horses  and  mules,  head 2 , 378 

Sheep,  head 8,684 

Goats,  head 165 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 2 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels : 530,199 

Corn,  bushels 5,154 

Oats,  bushels 5,656 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 31 

Clover  seed,  bushels 198 

Alfalfa,  tons 1 

Hay,  tons 115 

Tobacco,  pounds 14 , 505 

Cowpeas,  bushels 2,000 

Planting  and  garden  seed,  lbs . . 145 

Nuts,  pounds 19,381 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 40,000 

Corn  meal,  pounds 185 , 500 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 2,880,000 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 250,000 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Coal,  tons 1,050 

Sand,  tons 52,000 

Stone,  cars 344 

Macadam,  cars 24 

Forest  Products— 

Lumber,  cars 9 

Logs,  cars 11 

Walnut  logs,  cars 16 

Cordwood,  cars 21 

Cooperage,  cars 1 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 1,332,145 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 933,924 

Eggs,  dozen 977,730 

Feathers,  pounds 21,233 


Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  cars 19 

Cement  products,  tons 60 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 169,467 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 10,540 

Tallow,  pounds 13 , 640 

Lard,  pounds 2,251 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 184,425 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 1 , 155 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 44,299 

Ice  cream,  gallons 35,232 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 167,480 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 63 , 948 

Liquid  Products — 

Wine,  gallons 10 

Vinegar,  gallons 408 

Cider,  gallons 232 

Natural  mineral  water,  gallons.  38 

Soda  water,  cases 3 , 000 


Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 15,770 

Fish,  pounds 323 

Furs,  pounds 1,048 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 200 
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COOPER — Con. 


Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 5,012 

Potatoes,  bushels 528 

Tomatoes,  bushels 26 

Onions,  bushels 15 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 1,387 

Fruits — 

M iscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 1 , 000 

Melons,  pounds 24,000 

Strawberries,  pounds 95,575 

Apples,  barrels 9,312 

Grapes,  pounds 200 

Peaches,  pounds 88,245 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 595 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 259 

Unclassified  Products — 

Washing  compound,  cases 1 , 306 

Coke,  tons 40 

Junk,  cars 42 

Ice,  tons 4,100 

Coal  tar,  gallons 5 , 000 

Steel  harrows 313 

Bakery  products,  pounds 35 , 000 

Corncobs,  cars 1 

Corncob  pipes,  gross 57 , 653 

Wooden  pipes , gross 7,246 

Pipestems 383,688 

CRAWFORD. 

Cattle,  head 3,690 

Hogs,  head 5,589 

Horses  and  mules,  head 250 

Sheep,  head 5,024 

Goats,  head 960 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 2 

Bulls,  head 3 

Farm  Crops— 

Wheat,  bushels.  . . . ’. 48,540 

Corn,  bushels 79 

Hay,  tons 142 

Tobacco,  pounds 106 

Nuts,  pounds 3,405 

Beans,  pounds 50 

. Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 4,617 

Corn  meal,  pounds 194 , 534 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 189,701 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 195,996 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Iron  ore,  tons 568 

Sand,  cars 22 

Clay  and  kaolin,  cars 47 

Forest  Products — 

Logs,  cars 3 

Walnut  logs,  cars 2 

Railroad  ties , cars 918 

Piling,  cars 4 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars. . . 364 

Cordwood,  cars 1,341 

Cooperage,  cars 3 

Charcoal,  cars 5 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 473,913 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 4 , 109 

Eggs,  dozen 40,095 

Feathers,  pounds 182 

Packing  House  Products — ■ 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 20,074 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 2 , 494 

Tallow,  pounds 20 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 15 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 26 , 362 


Milk  and  cream,  gallons 9 , 090 

Buttermilk,  gallons 5 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 24,236 

Mohair,  pounds 45 

Liquid  Products — 

Vinegar,  gallons 159 

Cider,  gallons 5 

Natural  mineral  water,  gallons.  5 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 9 , 465 

Fish,  pounds 50 

Furs,  pounds 1,532 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 9 , 465 

Melon  seed,  pounds 100 

Vegetables— 

Vegetables,  pounds 3,384 

Potatoes,  bushels 240 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 21,665 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 165 , 900 

Strawberries,  pounds 1 , 500 

Apples,  barrels 10,100 

Blackberries,  pounds 1 , 000 

Plums,  pounds 150 

Grapes,  pounds 348 

Peaches , pounds 1,700 

Pears,  pounds 110 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons — 40 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 4 

Pipe  cleaners,  pounds 311 

Flannel  gloves,  pounds 28,776 

DADE. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 6,362 

Hogs,  head 18,142 

Horses  and  mules,  head 3 , 820 

Sheep,  head 4 , 260 

Goats,  head 1,440 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 144,83^ 

Corn,  bushels 839 

Oats,  bushels 9,687 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 252 

Alfalfa,  tons 46 

Hay,  tons 720 

Cowpeas,  bushels 800 

Nuts,  pounds 73 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 8,500 

Corn  meal , pounds 40,428 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 121, 520 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Coal,  tons 1 1,500 

Zinc  ore,  tons 33 

Lead  ore,  tons 14 

Macadam,  cars 4 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 4 

Walnut  logs,  cars 5 

Railroad  ties,  cars 18 

Cordwood,  cars 54 

Cooperage,  cars 2 

Walnut  lumber,  cars 11 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 627,312 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 313,910 

Eggs,  dozen 582,900 

Feathers,  pounds 1 , 145 


Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Lime,  bushels 


Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 28,088 

Tallow,  pounds 1 , 482 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 24 , 028 

Ice  cream,  gallons 1 , 806 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 18 , 050 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 30,642 

Liquid  Products — 

Soda  water,  pounds 5 , 300 

Vinegar,  gallons 14 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 46,369 

Furs,  pounds 2 , 294 

Vegetables — 

Potatoes,  bushels 3 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 15 , 682 

Apples,  barrels 482 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 130 

Beeswax,  pounds 14 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 38 

Unclassified  Products — 

Clam  shells,  pounds 800 

Junk,  cars 3 

Bread,  pounds 40,900 


DALLAS. 

Dallas  and  Ozark  counties  have  no 
railroads  which  traverse  them  at  the 
present  time.  Their  surplus  products, 
such  as  they  are,  are  hauled  into  ad- 
joining counties  and  shipped  from 
there,  which  fact  helps  to  swell  the 
shipments  from  those  adjoining  coun- 
ties. Most  of  Dallas  county’s  products 
are  shipped  out  through  Laclede  coun- 
ty, and  the  products  of  Ozark  county 
are  hauled  to  Chadwick,  in  Christian 
county,  and  shipped  from  there. 

DAVIESS. 


Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 11,744 

Hogs,  head 58,709 

Horses  and  mules,  head 2 , 696 

Sheep,  head 15,462 

Goats,  head 160 

Bulls,  head ! 3 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 169, 150 

Corn,  bushels 11,901 

Oats,  bushels 4,123 

Rye,  bushels 6,564 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 1 , 818 

Clover  seed,  bushels 2 , 555 

Millet  seed  bushels 2 , 230 

Cane  seed,  bushels 119 

Alfalfa,  tons 1 

Hay,  tons 48 

Pop  corn,  pounds 620 

Blue  grass  seed,  pounds 107,469 

Cowpeas,  bushels 453 

Planting  and  garden  seed,  lbs . 58 

Nuts,  pounds 831 

Kaffir  corn,  pounds 4 , 486 

M ixed  seed , pounds 4,582 

Soy  beans,  pounds 398 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 1,113 

Corn  meal,  pounds 29 , 240 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 91 , 600 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Stone,  cars 293 
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Forest  Products — 

Logs,  cars 1 

Walnut  logs,  cars 7 

Cordwood,  cars 8 

Excelsior  or  sawdust,  cars 3 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 657,041 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 339,270 

Eggs,  dozen 957 , 300 

Feathers,  pounds 25,525 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 157, 153 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 6 , 392 

Tallow,  pounds 5 , 100 

Lard,  pounds 37 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 122,108 

Ice  cream,  gallons 1,676 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 363,250 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 47,971 

Liquid  Products — 

Wine,  gallons 95 

Cider,  gallons 95 

Soda,  mineral  water,  cases 440 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 30,359 

Furs,  pounds 1,001 

Vegetables — 

Potatoes,  bushels 344 

Onions,  bushels 401 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 1,171 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 425 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 944 

Apples,  barrels 9 , 208 

Peaches,  pounds 780 

Pears,  pounds 25,393 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products— 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 29 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 8 

Ice,  tons 17 

DEKALB. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 19,262 

Hogs,  head 74 , 692 

Horses  and  mules,  head 1 , 385 

Sheep,  head 6,915 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 38 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 707 , 523 

Corn,  bushels 1 , 238 

Oats,  bushels 11,106 

Clover  seed,  bushels 51 

Hay,  tons 109 

Straw,  tons 22 

Pop  corn,  pounds 382 

Blue  grass  seed,  pounds 33 , 407 

Cowpeas,  bushels 243 

Nuts,  pounds 25,431 

Mill  Products— 

Flour,  barrels 144 

Corn  meal,  pounds 20 , 463 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 149,200 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 4,091 

Forest  Products — 

Logs,  cars 5 

Walnut  logs,  cars 31 

Cordwood,  cars 10 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 540,941 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 66,395 


Eggs,  dozen 648 , 930 

Feathers,  pounds 22,405 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 39,332 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 50,469 

Tallow,  pounds 1,915 

Lard,  pounds 481 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

N ursery  stock,  pounds 1,168 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 15 , 249 

Ice  cream,  gallons 37 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 98,603 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 23,130 

Liquid  Products — 

Cider,  gallons 208 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 7,352 

Furs,  pounds 1,852 

Vegetables— 

Vegetables,  pounds 410 

Potatoes,  bushels 56 

Tomatoes,  bushels 11 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 1,159 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 514 

Strawberries,  pounds 300 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 560 

Apples,  barrels 1,279 

Peaches,  pounds 1 , 030 

Pears,  pounds 514 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds . . .’ 5 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons — 1,197 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 9 

Ice,  tons 4 

DENT. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 2,454 

Hogs,  head 7,040 

Horses  and  mules,  head 300 

Sheep,  head 2,300 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 1 , 247 

Nuts,  pounds 5,714 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 504 

Corn  meal,  pounds 19,508 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 86 , 880 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 42,072 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Gravel  and  ballast,  cars 14 

Pig  iron,  tons 22 , 322 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 134 

Railroad  ties,  cars 356 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars ...  5 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 167,155 


Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 48,137 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 38,610 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 32,109 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 6 , 800 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 1,230 


Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Furs,  pounds 84 

Vegetables — 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 10,857 

Fruits — 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 18,682 

Apples,  barrels 8,512 

Peaches,  pounds 829 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 14 

Ice,  tons 40 

DOUGLAS. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 150 

Hogs,  head 2,960 

Sheep,  head 480 

Farm  Crops — 

Nuts,  pounds 2,114 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 150 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 60 , 000 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 9 

Walnut  logs,  cars 4 

Railroad  ties,  cars 131 

Cordwood,  cars 3 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 114,416 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 11, 640 

Eggs,  dozen 189,330 

Feathers,  pounds 470 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 22,288 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 8,189 

Ice  cream,  gallons 29,710 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 12 , 132 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 20 , 877 

Furs,  pounds 2,946 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 1 , 288 

Vegetables — 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 53,130 

Fruit — 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 365 

Apples,  barrels 1,400 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Beeswax,  pounds 86 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 243 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 1 

DUNKLIN. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 5,160 

Hogs,  head 6,563 

Horses  and  mules,  head 652 

Sheep,  head 7 

Goats,  head 2 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 76 , 249 

Corn,  bushels 52,223 

Oats,  bushels 875 

Alfalfa,  tons 1 , 600 

Hay,  tons 2,291 

Broom  corn,  pounds 18 , 000 
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DUNKLIN—  Con. 


Cowpeas,  bushels 200 

Planting  and  garden  seed,  lbs . 2,332 

Nuts,  pounds 7,500 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 7,752 

Corn  meal,  pounds 210,000 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 510,000 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 20,110 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 1,515 

Logs,  cars 1,743 

Railroad  ties,  cars 168 

Piling,  cars 389 

Cordwood,  cars 26 

Cooperage,  cars 6,373 

Excelsior  or  sawdust,  cars ....  35 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 857,808 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 6,170 

Eggs,  dozen 101,910 

Feathers,  pounds 1 , 686 

Cotton  Products — 

Cotton,  baled,  pounds 11, 886 , 000 

Cottonseed,  pounds 19,976, 288 

Cottonseed  hulls,  pounds  — 4,451,000 
Cottonseed  linters,  pounds.  . . 939,920 
Cottonseed  cake  and  meal, 

pounds 7,277,800 

Cottonseed  oil,  gallons 306,084 

Cottonseed  grabots,  pounds ...  27 , 340 

Stone  and  Clay  Products— 

Brick,  common,  cars 13 

Cement,  barrels 700 

Lime,  bushels 250 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 36,703 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 6,424 

Tallow,  pounds 260 

Lard,  pounds 700 

Dairy  Products — - 

Butter,  pounds 21, 353 

Ice  cream,  gallons 4,506 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 82 

Buttermilk,  gallons 100 

Cheese,  pounds 110 

Wool  and  Mohair — • 

Wool,  pounds 1,030 

Liquid  Products — 

Soda,  mineral  water,  cases 440 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 450 

Fish,  pounds 157,985 

Furs,  pounds 5,499 

Frogs,  pounds 410 

Terrapins,  pounds 2,200 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 749 

Sunflower  seed,  pounds 1,164,275 


Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 50,630 

Potatoes,  bushels 2,738 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels 67 

Mushrooms,  pounds 1,250 

Tomatoes,  bushels 100 

Onions,  bushels 11 

Cabbage,  pounds 1,200 


Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 8 , 690 

Melons,  pounds 10,261,589 

Strawberries,  pounds 15,070 

Apples,  barrels 748 

Blackberries,  pounds 548 

Grapes,  pounds 860 


Peaches , poun  ds 1 , 545 

Pears,  pounds 1 , 100 

Apairy  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 855 

Beeswax,  pounds 30 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons. . . . 192 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 158 

Ice,  tons 1,443 

Miscellaneous  products,  lbs . . . 81 , 082 

FRANKLIN. 

Live  Stock- 

Cattle,  head 10,878 

Hogs,  head 25 , 334 

Horses  and  mules,  head 1 , 324 

Sheep,  head 2,778 

Goats,  head 168 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 1 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 377 , 027 

Corn,  bushels 3,116 

Oats,  bushels 587 

Clover  seed,  bushels 9 

Hay,  tons 146 

Pop  corn,  pounds 4,331 

Planting  and  garden  seed,  lbs. . 50 

Nuts,  pounds 38 , 104 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 107,867 

Corn  meal,  pounds 138 , 100 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 4,404,206 

Feed , chops , pounds 156,085 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Lead-bearing  rock,  tons 5 

Lead  ore,  tons 493 

Barytes  (tiff),  tons 120 

Gravel  and  ballast,  cars 815 

Sand,  cars 3,460 

Clay,  cars 43 

Pyrites,  tons 5,570 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 3 

Logs,  cars 27 

Walnut  logs,  cars 10 

Railroad  ties,  cars 755 

Piling,  cars 5 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars ...  119 

Cordwood,  cars 103 

Walnut  lumber,  cars 1 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 954,532 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 5,899 

Eggs,  dozen 2,369,610 

Feathers , pounds 2,057 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  cars 4 

Cement  products,  tons 15 

Sewer  pipe  and  tiling,  cars — 1 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 51 , 394 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 27,824 

Tallow,  pounds 9,246 

Lard,  pounds 2,184 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 495,000 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 1,163 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 192,913 

Ice  cream,  gallons 4,375 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 253,186 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 9,250 

Liquid  Products — 

Wine,  gallons 4,415 

Vinegar,  gallons 25 


Cider,  gallons 246 

Beer,  barrels 7,686 

Fish  and  Game  Products — ■ 

Game,  pounds 13 , 378 

Furs,  pounds 3,429 

Frogs,  pounds 95 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 8 , 650 

Ginseng,  pounds 82 

Vegetables — ■ 

Vegetables,  pounds 7,535 

Potatoes,  bushels 1,313 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels ......  50 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 12,450 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs.  75,497 

Strawberries,  pounds 49 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 950 

Apples,  barrels 3,071 

Blackberries,  pounds 192 

Plums,  pounds 1 , 599 

Grapes,  pounds 3,207 

Peaches,  pounds 46 , 948 

Pears,  pounds 1,301 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 447 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons — 184 

Unclassified  Products — • 

Junk,  cars 12 

Ice,  tons 1 , 804 

Musical  instruments *110 

Strings,  gross *180 

Corncob  pipes,  gross 112,538 

Corncobs,  cars 4 

Bakery  products,  pounds 12 , 000 

Shoes,  etc.,  pairs 1 , 500, 000 

GASCONADE. 

Live  Stock — 

Catte,  head 2,208 

Hogs,  head 12,145 

Horses  and  mules,  head 569 

Sheep,  head 194 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 1 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 158,002 

Corn,  bushels 2,035 

Oats,  bushels 142 

Rye,  bushels 574 

Clover  seed,  bushels 334 

Alfalfa,  tons 1 

Hay,  tons 12 

Straw,  tons 440 

Tobacco,  pounds 34 

Nuts,  pounds 34 , 560 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 37,284 

Corn  meal,  pounds 42 , 440 

Bran  .shipstuff,  pounds 1 , 653 , 870 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 156,400 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Coal,  tons 19,020 

Gravel  and  ballast,  cars 40 

Clay  and  kaolin,  cars 634 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 2 

Walnut  logs,  cars 4 

Railroad  ties;  cars 338 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars. . . 4 

Cordwood,  cars 520 

Cooperage,  cars 4 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 554,805 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 13,408 

Eggs,  dozen 776,400 

Feathers,  pounds 742 


•Shipped  to  Brazil,  Costa  Rica,  Australia,  Canada,  Alaska,  and  into  all  the  states  of  the  Union. 
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Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  common,  cars 4 

Cement  products,  tons 11 

Lime,  bushels 1,100 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 107,552 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 17,209 

Tallow,  pounds 40,457 

Lard,  pounds 2,230 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 17,648 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 106,506 

Ice  cream,  gallons 180 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 1 , 999 

Buttermilk,  gallons 700 

Cheese,  pounds 180 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 18,272 

Liquid  Products — 

Wine,  gallons 420,573 

Vinegar,  gallons 1 , 537 

Cider,  gallons 800 

Whiskey,  gallons 15,105 

Brandy,  gallons 2,114 

Soda  water,  cases 400 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 27,069 

Fish,  pounds 79 

Furs,  pounds 3,720 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 662 

Peach  seeds,  pounds 2,680 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 2,610 

Potatoes,  bushels 288 

Tomatoes,  bushels 31 

Onions,  bushels 310 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 3 , 859 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 17 , 596 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 5 , 796 

Apples,  barrels 921 

Raspberries,  pounds 30 

Plums,  pounds 35 

Peaches,  pounds 10 , 259 

Pears,  pounds 2,858 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products  — 

Honey,  pounds 116 

Beeswax,  pounds 96 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons  — 12 

Jelly,  pounds ' 100 

Unclassified  Products — 

Cigars , pounds 5,500 

Junk,  cars 11 

Ice,  tons 420 

Boots,  shoes,  pairs 550,000 

Bakery  products,  pounds 8 , 000 

Corncob  pipes,  gross 13 , 623 

Corncobs,  cars 2 

GENTRY. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 14,780 

Hogs,  head 56,296 

Horses  and  mules,  head 3,777 

Sheep,  head 13,530 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 177,744 

Corn,  bushels 17,671 

Oats,  bushels 1,540 

Timothy , bushels 26,755 

Clover  seed,  bushels 3 

Millet  seed,  bushels 18 

Hay,  tons 81 

Tobacco,  pounds 2,142 


Pop  corn,  pounds 3 , 070 

Blue  grass  seed,  pounds 188,126 

Cowpeas,  bushels 48 

Nuts,  pounds 600 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 57 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 22 , 943 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 1 , 620 

Forest  Products — 

Walnut  logs,  cars 35 

Cord  wood,  cars 15 

Cooperage,  cars 1 

Excelsior  or  sawdust,  cars 1 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 1,939,930 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 285 , 593 

Eggs,  dozen 1 , 709 , 070 

Feathers,  pounds 2,664 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 89 , 782 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 4,696 

Tallow,  pounds 18,521 

Lard,  pounds 350 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 21 , 486 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 262,739 

Ice  cream,  gallons 1 , 348 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 123,082 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 109 , 150 

Liquid  Products — 

Cider,  gallons 85 

Soda  water,  pounds 27,710 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 7 , 429 

Furs,  pounds 8,167 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 17,326 

Potatoes,  bushels 1 , 063 

Tomatoes,  bushels 87 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 456,000 

Cabbage,  pounds 5,284 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 2 , 724 

Strawberries,  pounds 2,746 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 3 , 794 

Apples , barrels 4,824 

Peaches,  pounds 10,703 

Pears,  pounds 943 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 172 

Beeswax,  pounds 96 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 119 

Maple  sugar,  pounds 1 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 7 

Corncobs,  cars 1 

GREENE. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 6,022 

Hogs,  head 52,375 

Horses  and  mules,  head 822 

Sheep,  head 2 , 540 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 29 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 242 , 082 

Corn,  bushels 27,382 

Oats,  bushels 11,987 

Cane  seed,  bushels 25 

Hay,  tons 213 

Straw,  tons 20 

Tobacco,  pounds 9 


Broom  corn,  pounds 9,620 

Planting  and  garden  seed,  lbs. . 2 , 885 

Nuts,  pounds 250 

Mill  Products— 

Flour,  barrels 364 , 627 

Corn  meal,  pounds 1 , 597 , 230 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds.  . . .18,580,265 
Feed,  chops,  pounds 18,070,825 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Zinc  ore,  tons 165 

Lead  ore,  tons 105 

Riprap  and  ballast,  cars 19 

Sand,  cars 4 

Stone,  cars 822 

Clay,  cars 7 

Macadam,  cars 47 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 44 

Logs,  cars 44 

Walnut,  logs,  cars. 62 

Creosoted  railroad  ties 350,000 

Piling,  cars 14 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars ...  3 , 500 

Cordwood,  cars 4 , 970 

Cooperage,  cars 28 

Walnut  lumber,  cars 12 

Pencil  slabs,  cars 16 

New  barrels 20 , 000 

Miscellaneous  creosoted  wood 

products,  pieces 25 , 000 

Farm  wagons 3 , 500 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds. 1,334,849 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 364,031 

Eggs,  dozen 910,220 

Feathers,  pounds 74,252 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  cars 8 

Cement  products,  tons 40 

Lime,  barrels 635 , 354 

Sewer  pipe  and  tiling,  cars ...  4 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 91 , 565 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 58,782 

Tallow,  pounds 6,210 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 14 , 540 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 2 , 139 

Dairy  Products— 

Butter,  pounds 1 , 440 ,813 

Ice  cream,  gallons 48,000 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 152,653 

Buttermilk,  gallons 45,000 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 20,407 

Mohair,  pounds 18 

Liquid  Products — 

Wine,  gallons  (grape) 4,961 

Vinegar,  gallons 6,989 

Cider,  gallons 15, 000 

Soda  water,  cases 90 , 000 

Fish  and  Game  Products— 

Game,  pounds 41,757 

Fish,  pounds 7 , 440 

Furs,  pounds 5 , 663 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 1 , 037 

Bark,  pounds 298 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 18,404 

Potatoes,  bushels 85 

Mushrooms,  pounds 296 

Tomatoes,  bushels 10,781 

Onions,  bushels 1 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 2,894 
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GREENE—  Con. 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 39,864 

Strawberries,  pounds 343,106 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 148 

Apples,  barrels 590,571 

Peaches,  pounds 132,629 

Pears,  pounds 121 , 647 

Cherries,  pounds 8,075 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Beeswax,  pounds 675 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons — 305 

Maple  sugar,  pounds 600 

Candy,  pounds 361,953 

Unclassified  Products — 

Stoves,  ranges,  value $236,000 

Saddlery,  pounds 475,000 

Junk,  cars 130 

Ice,  tons 10,000 

Grocer’s  sundries,  tons 600 

Bakery  products,  pounds 850,000 

Brooms  .dozen 22,000 

Smoking  tobacco,  pounds ....  929 

Cigars 170,000 

Overalls,  pieces 22 , 000 

Harness,  value $125,000 

Mattresses 3 , 000 

Paper  products,  value $400 , 000 

GRUNDY. 

Live  Stock — * 

Cattle,  head 8,005 

Hogs,  head 34,272 

Horses  and  mules,  head 1 , 548 

Sheep,  head 2,291 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 8 

Bulls 5 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 21,146 

Corn,  bushels 2,282 

Oats,  bushels 2,457 

Rye,  bushels 2,825 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 448 

Clover  seed,  bushels 1 , 085 

Millet  seed,  bushels 5 , 058 

Hay,  tons 149 

Tobacco,  pounds 322 

Blue  grass  seed,  pounds 5 , 583 

Nuts,  pounds 18,101 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 479 

Corn  meal,  pounds 14,457 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 35 , 100 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 112,925 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Coal,  tons 26,000 

Macadam,  cars 14 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 1 

Logs,  cars 4 

Walnut  logs,  cars 27 

Railroad  ties,  cars 2 

Cordwood,  cars 15 

Excelsior  or  sawdust,  cars 1 


Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 56,110 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 22 , 024 

Furs,  pounds 3,658 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 20,712 

Pickles  and  cucumbers,  lbs. . . 439,750 

Potatoes,  bushels 32 

Tomatoes,  bushels 7 

Onions,  bushels 6 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 1,014 

Lettuce,  pounds 10,947 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 78 , 308 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 1 , 049 

Apples,  barrels 8,336 

Blackberries,  pounds 291 

Pears,  pounds 21 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 105 

Beeswax,  pounds 115 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 215 

Unclassified  Products — • 

Junk,  cars 10 

Ice,  tons 80 

HARRISON. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 13,945 

Hogs,  head 64,123 

Horses  and  mules,  head 2 , 746 

Sheep,  head 15,981 

Goats,  head 320 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 7 

Dogs,  head 178 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 108,094 

Corn,  bushels 20,961 

Oats,  bushels 6,485 

Rye,  bushels 3 , 392 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 23 , 923 

Clover  seed,  bushels 213 

Millet  seed,  bushels 19,043 

Cane  seed,  bushels 160 

Hay,  tons 488 

Blue  grass  seed,  pounds 32 , 845 

Nuts,  pounds 20,158 

Mill  Products— 

Flour,  barrels 4,495 

Corn  meal,  pounds 143,312 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 48 , 000 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 35,755 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Coal,  tons 16,024 

Forest  Products — 

Logs,  cars 3 

Walnut  logs,  cars 34 

Cordwood,  cars 2 

Excelsior  or  sawdust,  cars 1 


Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 285 , IO9 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 584, 23g 

Eggs,  dozen 5,265,83q 


Feathers,  pounds 

. 25 , 192 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 

. 35,494 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 

8,026 

Tallow,  pounds 

. 2,590 

Lard,  pounds 

638 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 

1°0 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 

156,448 

Ice  cream,  gallons 

4,776 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 

103,543 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 2 , 880 , 860 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 201,687 

Eggs,  dozen 1,192,081 

Feathers,  pounds 27,822 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 116,169 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 1 , 859 

Tallow,  pounds 13,213 

Lard,  pounds 1,330 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

N ursery  stock,  pounds 7 , 008 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 57 , 735 

Ice  cream,  gallons 3,000 


Milk  and  cream,  gallons 76 , 329 

Cheese,  pounds 18 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 149,483 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds  55,800 

Furs,  pounds 2,418 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 285 

Potatoes,  bushels 2 

Sweet  potatoes 240 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 2,833 

Turnips,  pounds 110 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 5 , 397 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 295 

Apples,  barrels 1,631 

Blackberries,  pounds 70 

Pears,  pounds 1 , 167 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 375 

Beeswax,  pounds 300 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 77 

Unclassified  Products— 

Junk,  cars 11 

Ice,  tons 85 

HENRY. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 11,203 

Hogs,  head 51,168 

Horses  and  mules,  head 3 , 148 

Sheep,  head 3,620 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 5 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 270,912 

Corn,  bushels 243 ,017 

Oats,  bushels 98 , 73  6 

Rye,  bushels 64 

Millet  seed,  bushels 900 

Hay,  tons 413 

Broom  corn,  pounds 917,450 

Pop  corn,  pounds 204 

Blue  grass  seed,  pounds 41 , 790 

Nuts,  pounds 7,508 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 63,955 

Corn  meal,  pounds 150,000 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 9,500,000 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 850,000 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Coal,  tons 157,233 

Clay,  cars 650 

Macadam,  cars 14 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 3 

Logs,  cars 2 

Walnut  logs,  cars 16 

Cordwood,  cars 72 

Excelsior  or  sawdust,  cars 8 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 1,815, 752 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds. . . . 1 , 164,750 

Eggs,  dozen 3,136,410 

Feathers,  pounds 51, 440 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  clay  products,  tons 41 , 055 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 34,966 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 18,244 

Tallow,  pounds 1,600 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 750 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 750 
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Dairy  products — 

Butter,  pounds 99,181 

Ice  cream,  gallons 2 , 100 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 73,340 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 15,546 

Liquid  Products — 

Soda  water,  cases 22,300 

Vinegar,  gallons 300 

Cider,  gallons 300 

Fish  and  Game  Products— 

Game,  pounds 68 , 258 

Furs,  pounds 10,194 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 10 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 682 

Potatoes,  bushels 15 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels. .....  200 

Tomatoes,  bushels 10 

Onions,  bushels 13 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 3 , 256 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 500 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 150 

Apples,  barrels 306 

Plums,  pounds 170 

Grapes,  pounds 100 

Peaches,  pounds 550 

Pears,  pounds 1,150 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 881 

Beeswax,  pounds 100 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons ...  145 

Unclassified  Products — 

Paper  bags,  pounds 216,000 

Mining  machinery,  tons 105 

Coke,  tons 914 

Junk,  cars 38 

Ice,  tons 249 

Coal  tar,  gallons 8,937 

Cigars 120,000 

HICKORY. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 600 

Hogs,  head 160 

Horses  and  mules,  head 100 

Sheep,  head .* 320 

Goats,  head 640 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 41 , 333 

Hay,  tons 42 

N uts,  pounds 1 , 250 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 130 

Corn  meal,  pounds 1 , 500 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 3 , 500 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 1 , 800 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Gravel  and  ballast,  cars 14 

Macadam,  cars 41 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 7 

Logs,  cars 8 

Railroad  ties,  cars 64 

Cordwood,  cars 114 

Cooperage,  cars 4 

Walnut  lumber,  cars 3 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 384,958 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 88,240 

Eggs,  dozens 401,328 


Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 9 , 400 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 500 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 3,000 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 3 , 620 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 4,000 

Fish  and  Game  Products— 

Game,  pounds 20 , 250 

Furs,  pounds 1,482 

Frogs,  pounds 600 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 230 

Ginseng,  pounds 50 

Vegetables — 

Potatoes,  bushels 480 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 4 

Ice,  tons 38 

HOLT. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 13,333 

Hogs,  head 40,528 

Horses  and  mules,  head 1 , 354 

Sheep,  head 2,057 

Goats,  head 162 

Jacks,  stallions,  head  1 

Mixed  stock,  cars 14 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat , bushels 190,362 

Corn,  bushels 446,815 

Oats,  bushels 3 , 250 

Clover  seed,  bushels 4 

Millet  seed,  bushels 1 , 000 

Alfalfa,  tons '7,081 

Hay,  tons 2,311 

Pop  corn,  pounds 25 

Blue  grass  seed,  pounds 325 , 598 

Planting  and  garden  seed,  lbs . 2 , 500 

Nuts,  pounds 1 , 775 

Shucks,  pounds 50 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 3,205 

1 Corn  meal,  pounds 169,470 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 441 , 000 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 155,000 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Sand,  cars 4 

Crushed  stone,  tons 800 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 6 

Logs,  cars 6 

Walnut  logs,  cars 15 

Cordwood,  cars 11 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 780,577 

Poul try,  dressed , pounds 117,937 

Eggs,  dozen 343 , 250 

Feathers,  pounds 90 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 77,878 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 4 , 595 

Tallow,  pounds 6,471 

Lard,  pounds 745 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nui  sery  stock,  pounds 11,421 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 15 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 22,561 

Ice  cream,  gallons 4,390 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 444 , 500 


Wool  and  Mohair  — 

Wool,  pounds 


Liquid  Products— 

Vinegar,  gallons 47 

Soda  water,  pounds 234,015 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 2 , 290 

Fish,  pounds 10,960 

Furs,  pounds 2,013 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 1 , 561 

Potatoes,  bushels 188 

Mushrooms,  pounds 162 

Onions,  bushels 54 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 733,572 

Fruits — 

Melons , pounds 1 , 953 

Strawberries,  pounds 660 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 240 

Apples,  barrels 7 , 500 

Raspberries,  pounds 1,121 

Plums,  pounds 335 

Grapes,  pounds 756 

Peaches,  pounds 1,916 

Pears,  pounds 12 , 633 

Cherries,  pounds 77 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 2 , 292 

Beeswax,  pounds 40 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 4 

Ice,  tons 155 

HOWARD. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 7,117 

Hogs,  head 37,455 

Horses  and  mules,  head 679 

Sheep,  head 2,890 

Goats,  head 640 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 32 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 249 , 040 

Corn,  bushels 9,391 

Oats,  bushels 953 

Rye,  bushels 15 

Alfalfa,  tons 11 

Hay,  tons 921 

Straw,  tons 119 

Tobacco,  pounds 100,215 

Nuts,  pounds 12,511 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 41,530 

Corn  meal,  pounds 525,584 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 1 , 350 , 000 

Feed,  chops , pounds 450 , 000 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Sand,  cars 471 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 8 

Logs,  cars 8 

Walnut  logs,  cars 126 

Railroad  ties,  cars 4 

Cordwood,  cars 3 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 604 , 606 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 624,987 

Eggs,  dozen 731,390  ' 

Feathers,  pounds 15,352 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  cars 15 

Sewer  pipe  and  tiling,  cars — 4 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 55,501 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 11, 864 

Tallow,  pounds 10,407 

Lard,  pounds. 2,057 
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Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 


Nursery  stock,  pounds 4 , 240 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 200 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 45 , 654 

Ice  cream,  gallons 990 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 115,977 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 65,562 

Liquid  Products — 

Wine,  gallons 2 

Cider,  gallons 418 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 2,591 

Fish,  pounds 360 

Furs,  pounds 7,508 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 116,388 

Potatoes,  bushels 160 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels 365 

Tomatoes,  bushels 214 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 235,643 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 910 

Strawberries,  pounds 7,040 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 35 

Apples,  barrels 36,592 

Plums,  pounds 1 , 460 

Grapes,  pounds 420 

Peaches,  pounds 1 , 500 

Pears,  pounds 163 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 15 

Beeswax,  pounds 13 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons — 277 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 11 

Ice,  tons 1,214 


HOWELL. 


Lire  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 9,146 

Hogs,  head 22,283 

Horses  and  mules,  head 1 , 920 

Sheep,  head 3 , 680 

Goats,  head 160 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 8 , 000 

Com,  bushels 1,286 

Nuts,  pounds 8,575 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 23,500 

Corn  meal , pounds 50,000 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 450,000 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 127,500 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Zinc  ore,  tons 9 

Iron  ore,  tons 4,140 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 24 

Logs,  cars 11 

Walnut  logs,  cars 3 

Railroad  ties,  cars 536 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars. . . 3 

Cordwood,  cars 148 

Cooperage,  cars 2 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 747,430 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 157,223 

Eggs,  dozen 922,800 

Feathers,  pounds 5,300 


Cotton  Products — 

Cotton,  baled,  pounds 46,500 

Cottonseed,  tons 45 


Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  common,  cars 

Packing  House  Products — 


Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 75,601 

Tallow,  pounds 12,935 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

N ursery  stock,  pounds 6 , 600 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 293,211 

Ice  cream,  gallons 838 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 110,000 

Buttermilk,  gallons 3,000 

Cheese,  pounds 3,000 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 42,714 

Mohair,  pounds 120 

Liquid  Products — 

Wine,  gallons 226 

Cider,  gallons 2,212 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 1,921 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 1,519 

Vegetables — 

Potatoes,  bushels 8 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels 3 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 241,402 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs  1,308 

Melons,  pounds 1,200 

Strawberries , pounds 4,300 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 37,881 

Apples,  barrels 41,916 

Raspberries,  pounds 780 

Blackberries,  pounds 70 

Grapes,  pounds 1 , 250 

Peaches,  pounds 18 , 064 , 570 

Pears,  pounds 40,585 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Beeswax,  pounds 900 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 941 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 48 

Ice,  tons 350 

IRON. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 1,508 

Hogs,  head 230 

Horses  and  mules,  head 60 

Sheep,  head 1,292 

Goats,  head 116 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 25,809 

Corn,  bushels 78 

Pop  corn,  pounds 20 

Planting  and  garden  seed,  lbs.  245 

Nuts,  pounds 2,436 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 86 

Corn  meal,  pounds 5,500 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 3 , 500 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 14 , 000 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Iron  ore,  tons 800 

Stone,  cars 24 

Granite,  cars 647 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 2,560 

Logs,  cars 2 


Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars. . . 134 

Cordwood,  cars 2 , 409 

Hubs,  staves,  miscellaneous 

cooperage,  cars 711 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 179,270 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 2 , 927 

Eggs,  dozen 72,680 

Feathers,  pounds 490 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 15,296 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 7 , 207 

Tallow,  pounds 1 , 019 

Lard,  pounds 70 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 141 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 2,579 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 110 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 4,762 

Mohair,  pounds 20 

Liquid  Products — 

Wine,  gallons 20 

Vinegar,  gallons 200 

Cider,  gallons 30 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 100 

Furs,  pounds 924 

Foxes 1 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 26,251 

Ginseng,  pounds 15 

Bark,  pounds 40 

Vegetables — 

Potatoes,  bushels 121 

Onions,  bushels 1 J 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 1,969 

Pumpkins,  pounds 2 , 060 

Cabbage,  pounds 100 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs. . 3,258 

Apples,  barrels 95 

Blackberries,  pounds 30 

Plums,  pounds 108 

Grapes,  pounds 289 

Peaches,  pounds 3,245 

Pears,  pounds 970 

Huckleberries,  pounds 46 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 100 

Beeswax,  pounds 16 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 57 

Maple  sugar,  pounds 139 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 7 

Ice,  tons 2 

JACKSON. 

Live  Stock — ■ 

Cattle,  head 132,045 

Hogs,  head 66,891 

Horses  and  mules,  head 26,711 

Sheep,  head 38,835 

Goats,  head 3 , 040 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 120 

Dogs,  head 3 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 1 , 826 , 666 

Corn,  bushels 700,780 

Oats,  bushels 73,749 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 8,175 

Clover  seed,  bushels 334 

Millet  seed,  bushels 15 


Surplus  Products , Missouri  Counties , 
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Cane  seed,  bushels 30 

Hay,  tons 4,115 

Straw,  tons 579 

Tobacco,  pounds 52,720 

Broom  corn,  pounds 8 , 027 

Blue  grass  seed,  pounds 5,290 

Buckwheat,  bushels 50 

Cowpeas,  bushels 67 

Planting  and  garden  seed,  lbs . 13 , 500 

Nuts,  pounds 14,179 

Shucks,  pounds 125 

Alfalfa,  pounds 34,400 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 736,489 

Corn  meal,  pounds 19,578,055 

Bran,  sbipstuff,  pounds.  . . .14,433,856 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 20,955,300 

Stock  food,  tons 81,984 

Cereal  products,  tons 2,53o 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Fuel  briquettes,  tons 21,000 

Gravel  and  ballast,  cars 147 

Sand,  cars 1,329 

Stone,  cars 4 , 530 

Clay  and  kaolin,  cars 210 

Macadam,  cars 1 , 428 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 80 

Logs,  cars 27 

Walnut  logs,  cars 22 

Railroad  ties,  cars 479 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars. . . 410 

Cord  wood  .cars 1,116 

Cooperage,  cars 214 

Walnut  lumber,  cars 3 

Charcoal,  cars 32 

Excelsior  or  sawdust,  cars 130 

Baskets,  dozens 39 , 500 

Veneers,  cars 14 

’Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 1,919,259 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 1,399,200 

Eggs,  dozen 3 , 227 , 130 

Feathers,  pounds 17,500 

Cotton  Products — 

Cottonseed  oil,  gallons 18, 000 

Linseed  oil,  gallons 44 , 000 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  common,  cars 1,182 

Pressed  brick,  cars 331 

Cement,  barrels 633 ,272 

Sewer  pipe  and  tiling,  cars 9 , 504 

Cement  products,  tons 155 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 34 , 232 , 382 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 493,990,227 

Tallow,  pounds 16,610,000 

Lard,  pounds 50,664,030 

’Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 488,830 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 233,846 

’Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 4 , 527 , 899 

Ice  cream,  gallons 174,970 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons ....  1,503 , 179 

Buttermilk,  gallons 100,000 

Cheese,  pounds 127,600 

Condensed  milk,  pounds 15 , 800 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 1 , 228 , 800 

Mohair,  pounds 5,380 

Liquid  Products — 

Wine,  gallons 121,680 

Vinegar,  gallons 408,115 

Cider,  gallons 126,020 

Natural  mineral  water,  gals. . . 122,760 

Whiskey,  gallons 925 , 762 

Beer,  barrels 110,509 


’Chiefly  hauled  or  shipped  into 
34 


Brandy,  gallons 43,820 

Soda  water,  cases 14,780 

’Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 72 , 033 

Fish,  pounds 131,192 

Furs,  pounds 3 , 767 

Turtles,  pounds 3,000 

Frogs,  pounds 1 , 500 

Crawfish,  pounds 200 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 921 

Melon  seed,  pounds 110 

Ginseng,  pounds 114 

Sunflower  seed,  pounds 5 , 300 

Mint,  pounds 44 

Bark,  pounds 1,118 

Peach  seeds,  pounds 320 

Trees,  pounds 38,219 

’Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 3,420,829 

Pickles  and  cucumbers,  lbs. . . 112,500 

Potatoes,  bushels 19,382 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels 1 , 642 

Mushrooms,  pounds 10, 000 

Tomatoes,  pounds 224,100 

Onions,  pounds 173,000 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 1 , 223 , 675 

’Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 268 , 152 

Melons,  pounds 185,248 

Strawberries,  pounds 228 , 887 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 13, 203 

Apples,  barrels 23,512 

Raspberries,  pounds 22 , 382 

Cantaloupes,  pounds 100,000 

Blackberries,  pounds 134,170 

Plums , pounds 15,000 

Grapes,  pounds 24,168 

Peaches,  pounds 108 , 505 

Pears,  pounds 11, 038 

’Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 7,250 

Beeswax,  pounds 418 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 4,682 

Maple  syrup,  gallons 320 

Maple  sugar,  pounds 310 

Unclassified  Products — 

Coke,  tons 22,000 

Junk,  cars 298 

Ice,  tons 41,852 

Coal  tar,  pounds 40,000 

Carbonic  acid,  gas,  pounds. . . 950,000 
Powder,  dynamite,  pounds.  .2,032,925 
Petroleum,  etc.,  gallons. . .141,643,000 

Bakery  products,  tons 8 , 500 

Candy,  tons 18,310 

Auto  parts,  pounds 300 , 000 

JASPER. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 73,954 

Hogs,  head 38,566 

Horses  and  mules,  head 5,327 

Sheep,  head 3,371 

Goats,  head . . 6 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 4 

Dogs,  heads 25 

Guinea  pigs,  head 48 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 1 , 009 , 098 

Corn,  bushels 29,858 

Oats,  bushels 2,516 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 1 

Barley,  bushels 22 

Millet  seed,  bushels 26 

Hay,  tons 174,021 

Straw,  tons 20 

Pop  corn,  pounds 102 

Cowpeas,  bushels 125 

Nuts,  pounds 21,054 


City  from  Jackson  county. 


Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 237,782 

Corn  meal,  pounds 6,677,485 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds.  . . .18,808,628 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 23,490,131 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Zinc  ore,  tons 21,468 

Lead  ore,  tons 220,896 

Gravel  and  ballast,  tons 218,410 

Sand,  cars 108 

Stone,  cars 3,196 

Pig  lead,  tons 9 , 248 

Sublimate  of  lead,  tons 10, 888 

Litharge,  tons 13,440 

Boneders,  cars 27 

Red  lead,  tons 3,615 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 29 

Logs,  cars 88 

Walnut  logs,  cars 3 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars. . . 7 

Cord  wood,  cars 55 

Telegraph  poles,  cars 2 

Cooperage,  cars 247 

Walnut  lumber,  cars 10 

Pencil  wood,  cars 1 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 530,980 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds. ... . 543 

Eggs,  dozen 507,000 

Feathers  .pounds 571 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  cars 114 

Cement  products,  tons 330 

Lime,  bushels 150 , 000 

Sewer  pipe  and  tiling,  cars ...  42 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 823,710 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 114 , 080 

Tallow,  pounds 110,900 

Lard,  pounds 44,914 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products— 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 743 , 140 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 13 , 642 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 375,941 

Tee  cream,  gallons 122,734 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 224,875 

Buttermilk,  gallons 10,500 

Cheese,  pounds 2 , 500 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 6,434 

Liquid  Products — 

Vinegar,  gallons 4 

Cider,  gallons 4 

W hiskey , gallons 50 , 000 

Soda  water,  gallons 14,800 

Fish  and  Game — 

Fame,  pounds 43,841 

Furs,  pounds 3,725 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 1,276 

Ginseng,  pounds 187 

Bark,  pounds 11 

Vegetables — 

Potatoes,  bushels 56,041 

Tomatoes , bushels 5,041 

Onions,  bushels 50 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 2,235,123 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs..  15 , 000 

Strawberries,  pounds 1 , 923 , 975 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 465 

Apples,  barrels 1,028 
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Blackberries,  pounds 15,455 

Plums,  pounds 66 

Grapes,  pounds 157 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 87 

Maple  sugar,  pounds 32 , 080 

Candy,  pounds 511,049 

Cakes  and  candies,  pounds. . . 602,500 

Unclassified  Products — 

Potato  chips,  pounds 3,000 

Bakery  products,  pounds 3,120 

Coke,  tons 118 

Junk,  cars 1,940 

Ice,  tons 8,920 

Cigars, 4,500,000 


Nitrate  of  ammonia,  pounds. 2, 238, 469 

Mixed  acids,  pounds 255,400 

Tobacco  clippings,  pounds.. . . 9,000 

Fertilizer,  tons 60 

Shoes,  pairs 98 , 990 

Spring  beds 72,000 

Fertilizers,  cars 1 

Gloves,  pairs 27 , 340 

JEFFERSON. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 3,454 

Hogs,  head 2 , 688 

Horses  and  mules,  head 181 

Sheep,  head 185 

Goats,  head 2 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 6 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 70,643 

Corn,  bushels 88 

Clover  seed,  bushels 5 

Hay,  tons 145 

Planting  and  garden  seed,  lbs.  2,350 
Nuts,  pounds 2,319 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 4 , 435 

Corn  meal,  pounds 35 , 648 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 17,700 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 252,540 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Zinc  ore,  tons 264 

Lead  ore,  tons 66 

Barytes  (tiff),  tons 223 

Gravel  and  ballast,  cars 31 

Sand,  cars 68 

Stone,  cars 285 

Pig  lead,  tons 9,065 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars ...  17 

Logs,  cars 12 

Railroad  ties,  cars 237 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars ...  1 

Cordwood,  cars 42 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 241,919 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 253 

Eggs,  dozen 100 , 650 

Feathers,  pounds 28 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  cars 148 

Lime,  barrels 165,856 

Sewer  pipe  and  tiling,  cars. . . . 4 4 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 45 , 782 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 121 , 609 

Tallow,  pounds 12,610 

Lard,  pounds 5,097 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 24 , 686 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 5 , 139 


Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 113,496 

Ice  cream,  gallons 1,818 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 267,368 

Buttermilk,  gallons 15 , 000 

Cheese,  pounds 1 , 800 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 2,951 

Liquid  Products — 

Cider,  gallons 50 

N atural  mineral  water,  gallons . 26, 500 
Soda  water,  cases 500 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 662 

Fish,  pounds 2 , 695 

Furs,  pounds 1 , 020 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 10,816 

Ginseng,  pounds 5 

Vegetables — 

V egetables  .pounds 170,100 

Potatoes,  bushels 251 

Tomatoes,  bushels 3 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 4,173 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 42 , 076 

Strawberries,  pounds 20 , 424 

Dried  fruits , pounds 100 

Apples,  barrels 1,919 

Raspberries,  pounds 200 

Blackberries,  pounds 1 , 225 

Plums,  pounds 530 

Grapes,  pounds 579 

Peaches,  pounds 28 , 584 

Pears,  pounds 5,016 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 109 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 144 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 4 

Ice,  tons 422 

Shoes,  cars 60 

Plate  glass,  feet 10,560,232 

Boots,  shoes,  pairs 650 , 000 

Bakery  products,  pounds 18 , 000 


JOHNSON. 


Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 17,314 

Hogs,  head 62 , 098 

Horses  and  mules,  head 3 , 966 

Sheep,  head 6,991 

Goats,  head 320 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 4 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 150,281 

Corn,  bushels 5 , 083 

Oats,  bushels 1,250 

Flaxseed,  bushels 2,595 

Clover  seed,  bushels 1,324 

Hay,  tons 1,122 

Straw,  tons 20 

Tobacco,  pounds 1,312 

Blue  grass  seed,  pounds 2,778 

Planting  and  garden  seed,  lbs.  476 

Nuts,  pounds 3,435 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 59,800 

Corn  meal,  pounds 22 , 830 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 3 , 399 , 600 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 618,410 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Coal,  tons 23,059 

Stone,  cars 36 

Clay  and  kaolin,  cars 8 


Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 7 

Logs,  cars 4 

Walnut  logs,  cars 84 

Cordwood,  cars 52 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 1 , 257 , 080 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 722,821 

Eggs,  dozen 1,367, 280 

Feathers,  pounds 32,217 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  common,  cars 399 

Cement,  barrels 26 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 213,933 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 629,941 

Tallow,  pounds 440 

Lard,  pounds 940 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 200 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 483 , 565 

Ice  cream,  gallons 2,560 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 138,271 

Buttermilk,  gallons 6,060 

Cheese,  pounds 600 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 102,910 

Liquid  Products — 

Vinegar,  gallons 40 

Cider,  gallons 230 

Natural  mineral  water,  gals . . . 453 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 27 , 614 

Furs,  pounds 49,678 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 100 

Vegetables — 

Potatoes,  bushels 50 

Tomatoes,  bushels 100 

Onions,  bushels 60 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 3,678 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 942 

Strawberries,  pounds * 942 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 1 , 306 

Blackberries,  pounds 1 , 000 

Plums,  pounds 460 

Grapes,  pounds 250 

Peaches,  pounds > 1,080 

Pears,  pounds 2 , 087 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 1 , 278 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 4,066 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 14 

Ice,  tons 4,500 

KNOX. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 6,277 

Hogs,  head 33,720 

Horses  and  mules,  head 1 , 398 

Goats,  head 7,680 

Jacks  and  stallions,  head 1 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 30,028 

Corn,  bushels 1,346 

Oats,  bushels 4,535 

Rye,  bushels 1,451 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 17,799 

Clover  seed,  bushels 11 

Millet  seed,  bushels 1,101 
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Hay,  tons 307 

Tobacco,  pounds 253 

Nuts,  pounds 21,571 

Mill  Producls — 

Flour,  barrels 95 

Corn  meal,  pounds 200 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 1 

Walnut  logs,  cars 8 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars ...  4 

Cordwood,  cars 48 

Cooperage,  cars 2 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 638 , 074 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 55 , 225 

Eggs,  dozen 546,120 

Feathers,  pounds 4,255 

Packing  House  Products— 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 371 , 568 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 20,446 

Tallow,  pounds 7,113 

Lard,  pounds 70 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products— 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 1 , 669 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 23 , 735 

Ice  cream,  gallons 1 , 000 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 5,558 

Liquid  Products — 

Vinegar,  gallons 60 

Cider,  gallons 12 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 25,418 

Furs,  pounds 3,816 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 229 

Pickles  and  cucumbers,  lbs.  . . 154,460 

Potatoes,  bushels 46 

Tomatoes,  pounds 15, 000 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds...-: 3,400 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 156 

Apples,  barrels 2,719 

Blackberries,  pounds 30 

Plums,  pounds 435 

Grapes,  pounds 179 

Peaches,  pounds 230 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 23 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 9 

Ice,  tons 17 

LACLEDE. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 6,626 

Hogs,  head 25 , 588 

Horses  and  mules,  head 1,165 

Sheep,  head 7,216 

Goats,  head 433 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 2 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 33,133 

Hay,  tons 84 

Nuts,  pounds 2,291 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 33 

Cornmeal,  pounds 68,000 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 13,773 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 6 

Walnut  logs,  cars 3 

Railroad  ties,  cars 112 


Cordwood,  cars 60 

Cooperage,  cars 3 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 1 , 959 , 334 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 211, 788 

Eggs,  dozen 73,710 

Feathers,  pounds 18,863 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 25,393 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 700 

T allow,  pounds 2 , 900 

Lard,  pounds 140 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 554 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 5 , 000 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 231, 349 

Ice  cream,  gallons 2 , 440 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 207,831 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 42,419 

Liquid  Products — 

Cider,  gallons 150 

Soda  pop,  pounds 18 , 932 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 78,471 

Fish,  pounds 3,000 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 1,315 

Ginseng,  pounds 29 

Bark,  pounds 742 

Peach  seeds,  pounds 97 

Vegetables — 

V egetables , pounds 1 , 000 

Potatoes,  bushels 8,012 

Tomatoes,  pounds 739 , 830 

Onions,  bushels 60 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 640,600 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 185 , 000 

Strawberries,  pounds 500 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 500 

Apples,  barrels 2,666 

Grapes,  pounds 500 

Peaches,  pounds 500 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 243 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 5 

Ice,  tons 34 

LAFAYETTE. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 18,715 

Hogs,  head 68,012 

Horses  and  mules,  head 2,575 

Sheep,  head 5 , 687 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 39 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 598 , 858 

Corn,  bushels 151, 633 

Oats,  bushels 82 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 100 

Clover  seed,  bushels 468 

Hay,  tons 523 

Straw,  tons 120 

Pop  corn , pounds 14,720 

Planting  and  garden  seed,  lbs . 3,410 

Nuts,  pounds 1,285 

Seed  corn,  pounds 60 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 69,804 

Corn  meal , pounds 160,700 

Bran,  shipstuff , pounds 3 , 426 , 000 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 2,015,700 


Mine  and  Quarry  Products  — 


Coal,  tons 762,400 

Gravel  and  ballast,  cars . . 24 

Sand,  cars 11 

Stone,  cars 18 

Macadam,  cars 37 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 7 

Logs,  cars 3 

Walnut  logs,  cars , IS 

Railroad  ties,  cars 11 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars. . . 129 

Cordwood,  cars 1 , 423 

Cooperage,  cars 8 

Excelsior  or  sawdust,  cars ....  10 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 649,050 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 257,054 

Eggs,  dozen 1,078, 060 

Feathers,  pounds 34,646 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  cars 12 

Sewer  pipe  and  tiling,  cars. ...  13 

Concrete  blocks,  cars 4 

Packing  House  Producls — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 92,096 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 12,041 

Tallow,  pounds 7 , 826 

Lani,  pounds 9 , 665 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 550 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 375 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds ...  . 418,586 

Ice  cream,  gallons 1 , 500 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 120 , 223 

Buttermilk,  gallons 9 , 139 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 371,143 

Liquid  Products — 

Wine,  gallons 12 

Cider,  gallons 1,513 

Soda  and  mineral  water,  gals.  9,136 
Beer,  barrels 118 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 38 , 509 

Fish,  pounds 800 

Furs,  pounds 39,203 

Medicinal  Products— 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 77 

Ginseng,  pounds 70 

Vegetables — - 

V egetables , pounds 1,375 

Potatoes,  bushels 4,529 

Onions,  bushels 30 

Canned  vegetables,  fruits  and 

catsup,  pounds 266,10 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 200 , 604 

Strawberries,  pounds 40 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 12, 050 

Apples,  barrels 81 , 183 

Plums,  pounds 852 

Grapes,  pounds 105 

Peaches,  pounds 43 

Pears,  pounds 24 , 000 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 1 , 565 

Beeswax,  pounds 1,490 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons. . . . 300 

Maple  syrup,  gallons 40 

Unclassified  Products — 

Cigars 450,000 

Junk,  cars 19 

Ice,  tons 1,447 

Bakery  products,  pounds 165,000 

Corncobs,  cars 2 

Incubators 8 
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LAWRENCE. 


Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 8,084 

Hogs,  head 28,238 

Horses  and  mules , head 1,210 

Sheep,  head 990 

Goats,  head 960 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 2 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 357,888 

Corn,  bushels 1 , 595 

Oats,  bushels 2,025 

Rye, bushels 51 

Timothy  seed,  bushels ' 61 

Clover  seed,  bushels 313 

Cane  seed,  bushels 20 

Alfalfa,  tons 1 

Hay,  tons 229 

Straw,  tons 13 

Pop  corn,  pounds 970 

Blue  grass  seed,  pounds 900 

Buckwheat,  pounds 4 

Cowpeas,  bushels 147 

Planting  and  garden  seed,  lbs . 3 , 100 

Nuts,  pounds 592 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 217,431 

Corn  meal,  pounds 2,851,958 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds.  . . .16,506,720 
Feed,  chops,  pounds 2,851,958 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Coal,  tons 120 

Zinc  ore,  tons 8,540 

Gravel  and  ballast,  cars 104 

Sand,  cars 2 

Stone,  cars 20 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 2 

Walnut  logs,  cars 21 

Cordwood,  cars 75 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 1,002,927 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 18,391 

Eggs,  dozen 589,590 

Feathers,  pounds 1,076 

Stone  and  Clay  Products— 

Lime,  barrels 37,949 

Packing  House  Products — ■ 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 66,010 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 120,882 

Tallow,  pounds 17,960 

Lard,  pounds 1,142 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products— 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 1,045,327 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 105 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 350,690 

Ice  cream,  gallons 5 , 697 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 119,771 

Buttermilk,  gallons 3,250 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 26,009 

Mohair,  pounds 417 

Fish  and  Game — 

Game,  pounds 38,842 

Furs,  pounds 2,916 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 695 

Ginseng,  pounds 150 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 12,888 

Potatoes,  bushels 1,463 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels 40 

Tomatoes,  bushels 19,932 

Onions,  bushels 1 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 1,114,260 


Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 76,106 


Melons,  pounds 500 

Strawberries,  pounds 1 , 840 ,614 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 168 

Apples,  barrels 39 , 559 

Raspberries,  pounds 5,363 

Cantaloupes,  pounds 1,000 

Blackberries,  pounds 9 , 952 

Plums,  pounds 1 ,578 

Peaches,  pounds 1,112 

Pears,  pounds 750 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 318 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 13 

Ice,  tons 1,170 

Silos,  cars 22 

LEWIS. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 6,034 

Hogs,  head 40,092 

Horses  and  mules,  head 165 

Sheep,  head 7,387 

Goats,  head 160 

Farm  Crops— 

Wheat,  bushels 137,257 

Oats,  bushels 40,313 

Rye,  bushels 12 , 364 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 4,765 

Cane  seed,  bushels 40 

Hay,  tons 552 

Straw,  tons 132 

Nuts,  pounds 7,770 

Corn  fodder,  pounds 2 , 000 

Mill  Products — 

Corn  meal,  pounds 3 , 500 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 3 , 000 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 5 , 800 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Sand,  cars 328 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 3 

Logs,  cars 13 

Walnut  logs,  cars 2 

Railroad  ties,  cars 11 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars. . . 1 

Cordwood,  cars 25 

Cooperage,  cars 52 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 820,414 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 122,409 

Eggs,  dozen 1 , 142 , 400 

Feathers,  pounds 3,578 

Stone  and  Clay  Products— 

Brick,  cars 2 

Stoneware,  cars  1 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 41 , 102 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 3 , 045 

Lard,  pounds 115 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 229,963 

Ice  cream,  gallons 2 , 010 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 56,285 

Buttermilk,  gallons 8,000 

Cheese,  pounds 55,000 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 29,108 


Natural  mineral  water,  gals..  1,196 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 5,084 

Fish,  pounds 234,925 


Furs,  pounds 8,667 

Turtles,  pounds 2,840 

Frogs,  pounds 200 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 253 

Vegetables — 

Pickles,  cucumbers,  pounds.. . 137,000 

Potatoes,  bushels 50 

Tomatoe  pulp,  pounds 155,000 

Tomatoes,  bushels 18,000 

Fruits — 

Apples,  barrels 166 

Peaches,  pounds 340 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 1,585 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 110 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 4 

Ice,  tons 400 

Miscellaneous  products,  lbs. . . 46,581 

Bread,  pounds 45,966 

Pearl  buttons  and  blanks,  gross  341,600 


LINCOLN. 


Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 7,640 

Hogs,  head 47,512 

Horses  and  mules,  head 1 , 363 

Sheep,  head 4,563 

Goats,  head 481 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 3 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 540,892 

Corn,  bushels 7,000 

Oats,  bushels 7,812 

Rye,  bushels 30 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 25 

Clover  seed,  bushels 50 

Hay,  tons 275 

Straw,  tons 1,398 

Tobacco,  pounds 105 

Pop  corn,  pounds 2 , 039 

Nuts,  pounds 11,116 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 12,281 

Corn  meal,  pounds 27 , 660 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 15 , 600 

Feed , chops,  pounds 44 , 550 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products— 

Clay  and  kaolin,  cars 17 

Forest  Products — 

Logs,  cars 13 

Walnut  logs,  cars 8 

Railroad  ties,  cars 12 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars .. . 21 

Cordwood,  cars 24 

Axe  handles,  cars 1 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 1,381, 603 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 65 , 733 

Eggs,  doxen 1 , 284 , 450 

Feathers,  pounds 7,170 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Crushed  lime  stone,  tons 35 , 040 

Sewer  pipe  and  tiling,  cars .. . 12 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 49,963 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 13,249 

Tallow,  pounds 7,981 

Lard,  pounds 575 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 12,238 

Ice  cream,  gallons 1 , 200 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 2,070 
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Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 44,468 

Liquid  Products — 

Vinegar,  gallons 67 

Cider,  gallons 160 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 17,917 

Fish,  pounds 31,758 

Furs,  pounds 3,427 

Frogs,  pounds 625 

Terrapins,  pounds 661 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 253 

Vegetables — 

Potatoes,  bushels 300 

Onions,  bushels 3 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 652 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 6,226 

Apples,  barrels 5 , 586 

Blackberries,  pounds 1 , 610 

Plums,  pounds 550 

Grapes,  pounds 760 

Peaches,  pounds 45,125 

Pears,  pounds 660 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 1,591 

Beeswax,  pounds 391 

Maple  syrup,  gallons 37 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 9 

Ice,  tons 25 

Immigrant  outfits,  pounds 120,000 

LINN. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 14,687 

Hogs,  head 46,723 

Horses  and  mules,  head 4,725 

Sheep,  head 16,189 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 24.575 

Oats,  bushels 1 , 397 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 1,453 

Hay,  tons 130 

Blue  grass  seed,  pounds 20 , 000 

Nuts,  pounds 1,767 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 100 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 3,300 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 9,970 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Coal,  tons 76,101 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 3 

Logs,  cars 2 

Walnut  logs,  cars 21 

Railroad  ties,  cars 1 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars ...  6 

Cooperage,  cars 80 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 997 , 252 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 723,210 

Eggs,  dozen 1,329,060 

Feathers,  pounds 44,710 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 61,678 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 3,286 

Tallow,  pounds 6,750 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 353 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 1,825 


Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 106,140 

Ice  cream,  gallons 3 , 957 

Milk  and  cream , gallons 13,412 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 575,024 

Liquid  Products — 

Cider,  gallons 3 

Soda  water,  cases 2 , 400 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 18,849 

Furs,  pounds 5,233 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 120 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 203 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 60 

Apples,  barrels 1 , 533 

Blackberries,  pounds 85 

Plums,  pounds 115 

Grapes,  pounds 51 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 125 

Beeswax,  pounds 70 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 50 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 10 

Ice,  tons 24 

Bread,  pounds 101, 500 

Cigars 60,000 

Boots,  shoes,  pairs 550,000 


LIVINGSTON. 


Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 3,742 

Hogs,  head 14,395 

Horses  and  mules,  head 1,484 

Sheep,  head 3,823 

Goats,  head 2 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 2 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 603,328 

Corn,  bushels 15, 000 

Oats,  bushels 1,250 

Rye,  bushels 30 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 1,536 

Hay,  tons 760 

Pop  corn,  pounds 140 

Nuts,  pounds 805 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 550 

Corn  meal,  pounds 5 , 800 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 8 , 500 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 14 , 200 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 1 

Walnut  logs,  cars 11 

Cord  wood,  cars 25 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 932 , 504 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 1,512,898 

Eggs,  dozen 834,030 

Feathers,  pounds 11,125 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  common,  cars 12 

Sewer  pipe  and  tiling,  cars 11 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 12 , 767 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 29,724 

Lard,  pounds 391 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 4,152 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 1 , 442 


Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 957,053 

Ice  cream,  gallons 4,169 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 4 , 840 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Woo  1 , pounds 2,682 

Liquid  Products — 

Vinegar,  gallons 26,220 

Cider,  gallons 8,230 

Soda  water,  cases 3,115 

N atural  mineral  water,  gals . . . 5,110 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 7,177 

Furs,  pounds 6,569 

Medicinal  Products — 

Ginseng,  pounds 300 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 9,003 

Potatoes,  bushels 280 

Tomatoes,  bushelss 25 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 2,297 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 194 

Strawberries,  pounds 292 

Apples,  barrels 16,720 

Raspberries,  pounds 850 

Plums,  pounds 400 

Grapes,  pounds 500 

Pears,  pounds 562 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 106 

Unclassified  Products — 

Gloves,  dozen 132,168 

Junk,  cars 13 

Ice,  tons 870 

McDonald. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 2,279 

Hogs,  head 8,580 

Horses  and ‘mules,  head 360 

Sheep,  head 2,256 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 53 , 700 

Corn,  bushels 11, 060 

Oats,  bushels 1,876 

Rye,  bushels 60 

Hay,  tons 1,725 

Tobacco,  pounds 720 

Pop  corn,  pounds 50 

Nuts,  pounds 2,486 

Cane  fodder,  pounds 2 , 000 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 843 

Corn  meal,  pounds 43 , 300 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 5 , 640 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 11, 200 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 126 

Logs,  cars 7 

Walnut  logs,  cars 11 

Railroad  ties,  cars 143 

Piling,  cars 71 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars. . . 63 

Cord  wood,  cars 6 

Cooperage,  cars 4 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 374,613 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 444 

Eggs,  dozen 381,070 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  cars 4 

Sewer  pipe,  tiling,  cars 1 
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MCDONALD—  Con. 

Packing  House  Products — 


Hides  and  pelts,  pounds ....  21 , 737 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 45 , 532 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products— 

N ursery  stock,  pounds 216 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 14 , 023 

Ice  cream,  gallons 360 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 8,337 

Buttermilk,  gallons 828 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 3,500 

Liquid  Products — 

Vinegar,  gallons 48 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 450 

Furs,  pounds 13,911 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 4,305 

Bark,  pounds 120 

Peach  seeds,  pounds 3,754 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 686 

Potatoes,  bushels 121 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels 45 

Tomatoes,  bushels 21 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 4,530 

Fruits— 

Strawberries,  pounds 1,011, 688 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 80,831 

Apples,  barrels 2,252 

Raspberries,  pounds 19,040 

Cantaloupes,  pounds 22 , 428 

Blackberries,  pounds 48,577 

Plums,  pounds 1 , 396 

Grapes , pounds 11, 600 

Peaches,  pounds 271,951 

Huckleberries,  pounds 38 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 326 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 354 

Maple  syrup,  gallons 85 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 8 

Ice,  tons 106 

MACON. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 8,583 

Hogs,  head 45 , 855 

Horses  and  mules,  head 3 , 695 

Sheep,  head 8,334 

Goats,  head 260 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 9 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 26,381 

Corn,  bushels 24,388 

Oats,  bushels 3,588 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 283 

Clover  seed,  bushels 46 

Millet  seed,  bushels 22 

Cane  seed,  bushels 35 

Hay,  tons 232 

Pop  corn,  pounds 25 1 

Blue  grass  seed,  pounds 85 

Nuts , pounds 4 , 04^ 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 3,451 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 12 , 400 

Feed,  chops,  poun  ds 49,347 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Coal,  tons 638,592 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 14 

Walnut  logs,  cars 12 


Railroad  ties,  cars 4 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars. . . Ill 

Walnut  lumber,  cars 5 

Charcoal,  cars 22 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 1 , 808 , 892 

Poultry  dressed,  pounds 1,162,799 

Eggs,  dozen 1,337,020 

Feathers,  pounds 28,788 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Cement,  barrels 846 

Lime,  bushels 21 

Sewer  pipe  and  tiling,  cars 3 

Stoneware,  cars 165 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 66 , 650 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 9,447 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 572,566 

Ice  cream,  gallons 15,326 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 804,650 

Buttermilk,  gallons 5,000 

Cheese,  pounds 35 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 31,615 

Liquid  Products — 

Vinegar,  gallons 80 

Cider,  gallons 20 

Soda  pop,  pounds 321,870 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 51 , 676 

Furs,  pounds 4,550 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 27,024 

Pickles  and  cucumbers,  lbs . . . 2,830 

Potatoes,  bushels 492 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 215 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs.  773 

Melons,  pounds 25 , 000 

Dned  fruits,  pounds 2 , 086 

Apples,  barrels 1 , 752 

Plums,  pounds 746 

Grapes,  pounds 100 

Peaches,  pounds 40 

Pears,  pounds 90 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 80 

Beeswax,  pounds 200 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 180 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 14 

Ice,  tons 1 , 044 

MADISON. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 2,584 

Hogs,  head 4,210 

Horses  and  mules,  head 460 

Sheep,  head 4,642 

Goats,  head 320 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 17,805 

Hay,  tons 11 

N uts,  pounds 1 , 005 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 19,124 

Corn  meal,  pounds 3 , 500 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 8 , 300 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 647,320 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Lead-bearing  rock,  tons 423 , 000 

Lead  ore  concentrates,  tons. . . 9,653 


Iron  ore,  tons 40 

Gravel  and  ballast,  cars 1,000 

Stone,  cars 60 

Clay  and  kaolin,  cars 3 

Pyrites,  tons 275 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 391 

Logs,  cars 1 

Railroad  ties,  cars 794 

Cordwood,  cars 39 

Telegraph  poles,  cars 4 

Cooperage,  cars 5 

Farmyard  Products — * 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 319,158 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 2,787 

Eggs,  dozen 101,970 

Feathers,  pounds 143 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 20,095 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 649 

Tallow,  pounds 4 , 400 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 12,345 

Ice  cream,  gallons 570 

Milk  and  cream , gallons 15 , 000 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 2,820 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 700 

Furs,  pounds 113 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 2,548 

Ginseng,  pounds 39 

Fruits — 

Apples,  barrels 11 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Beeswax,  pounds 62 

Maple  syrup,  gallons 85 

Maple  sugar,  pounds 640 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 4 

Ice,  tons 18 

MARIES. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 1,361 

Hogs,  head 2,416 

Horses  and  mules,  head 100 

Sheep,  head 320 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bush  els 20,833 

Clover  seed,  bushels 30 

Hay,  tons 20 

Nuts,  pounds 3,760 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrelss 180 

Corn  meal,  pounds 1 , 200 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 640 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 262,118 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 14 

Logs,  cars 23 

Railroad  ties,  cars 119 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars. . . 38 

Cordwood,  cars 544 

Cooperage,  cars 1 

Charcoal,  cars 6 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 82 , 000 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 1,790 

Eggs,  dozen 589,700 

Feathers,  pounds 523 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 3,215 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 600 
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Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 14 , 670 

Ice  cream,  gallons 951 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 15,550 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 3,000 

Liquid  Products — 

Wine,  gallons 10 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Furs,  pounds 1,815 

Fruits — 

Apples,  barrels 2 , 620 

Peaches,  pounds 1 , 392 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 50 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 4 

Ice,  tons 14 

Corncobs,  pounds 6 , 000 

MARION. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 3,748 

Hogs,  head 18,573 

Horses  and  mules,  head 373 

Sheep,  head 2,363 

Goats,  head 8 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat , bushels 45,968 

Corn,  bushels 1,012 

Oats,  bushels 1,437 

Rye,  bushels 21 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 7 

Clover  seed,  bushels 4 

Hay,  tons 572 

Straw,  tons 61 

Tobacco,  pounds 14 

Slough  grass,  tons 24 

Nuts,  pounds 1,229 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 144,461 

Corn  meal,  pounds 518,450 


Feed,  chops,  pounds 1,518,000 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Gravel  and  ballast,  cars 14 

Sand,  cars 17 

Crushed  stone,  cars 226 

Clay,  cars 27 

Macadam,  cars 48 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 1 

Logs,  cars 3 

Walnut  logs,  cars 25 

Railroad  ties,  cars 118 

Cordwood,  cars 4 

Cooperage,  cars 16 

Planing  mill  products,  cars ...  8 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 1,306,869 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 440,570 

Eggs,  dozen 178,930 

F eathers , pounds 1,400 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  cars 144 

*Cement,  barrels 44 

*Lime,  barrels 234 , 000 

Sewer  pipe  and  tiling,  cars ...  14 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 51 , 599 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 6 , 239 

Tallow,  pounds 169,600 

Lard,  pounds 351 


Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 


Nursery  stock,  pounds 2 , 300 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 850 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 103 , 385 

Ice  cream,  gallons 33 , 685 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 409,844 

Buttermilk  .gallons 5 , 000 

Cheese,  pounds 2 , 250 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

W ool , pounds 801,950 

Liquid  Products — 

Soda  water,  cases 9 , 300 

Cider,  gallons 120 

Natural  mineral  water,  gals ...  5 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Fish,  pounds 18,000 

Furs,  pounds 10,286 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 118 

Ginseng,  pounds 25 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 263 

Potatoes,  bushels 25 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 30 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 240 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 2 , 620 

Apples,  barrels. 260 

Raspberries,  pounds 25 

Blackberries,  pounds 200 

Plums,  pounds 400 

Grapes,  pounds 125 

Peaches,  pounds 265 

Pears,  pounds 250 

Gooseberries,  pounds 30 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 100 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 20 

Unclassified  Products — 

Cleaning  compounds,  lbs. ...  1 ,500,000 

Bakery  products,  pounds 240,000 

Coke,  tons 480 

Junk,  cars 50 

Ice,  tons 1,861 

Coal  tar,  cars 3 

Foundry  products,  tons 21 , 800 

Button  blanks,  gross 283 , 785 

Cigars 165,000 

Boots,  shoes,  pairs 1,743,000 

MERCER. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 1,182 

Sheep,  head 3,533 

Hogs,  head 22 , 568 

Horses  and  mules,  head 1 , 120 

Goats,  head 1 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 26 , 659 

Corn,  bushels 10,261 

Oats,  bushels 4 

Rye,  bushels 1,522 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 5 , 295 

Clover  seed,  bushels 173 

Millet  seed,  bushels 717 

Cane  seed,  bushels 148 

Pop  corn,  pounds 500 

Nuts,  pounds 2,665 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 110 

Corn  meal,  pounds 8 , 500 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 3 , 640 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 5 , 780 


Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 4 

Logs,  cars ^ 

Walnut  logs,  cars 19 

Railroad  ties,  cars 18 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars ...  4 

Cooperage,  cars 4 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 128 , 829 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 102,561 

Eggs,  dozen 307,650 

Feathers,  pounds 20 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  cars 2 

Cement  products,  tons 4 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 4 , 263 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 711 

Lard,  pounds 120 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 5,740 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 21,121 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 26,998 

Liquid  Products — 

Cider,  gallons 110 

Natural  mineral  water,  gals..  43,500 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 10 , 272 

Furs,  pounds 1,083 

Vegetables — 

Pickles,  cucumbers,  pounds. . . 120,000 
Potatoes,  bushels 48 

Fruits — 

Apples,  barrels 398 

Pears,  pounds 43 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 10 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 4 

Ice,  tons 20 

MILLER. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 2 , 223 

Hogs,  head 10,347 

Horses  and  mules,  head 319 

Sheep,  head 729 

Farm  Crops— 

Wheat , bushels 102,504 

Corn,  bushels 11, 800 

Hay,  tons 133 

Tobacco,  pounds 105 

Pop  corn,  pounds 100 

Planting  and  garden  seed,  lbs . 2 

Nuts,  pounds 1,600 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 1 , 298 

Corn  meal,  pounds 54 , 298 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 5,700 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 90,100 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Barytes  (tiff),  tons 13 

Gravel  and  ballast,  cars 8 

Macadam,  cars 44 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 41 

Logs,  cars 14 

Walnut  logs,  cars 2 

Railroad  ties,  cars 57 

Cordwood,  cars 138 

Cooperage,  cars 4 


*The  cement  from  Marion  county,  shipped  from  Hannibal,  originates  a few  miles  further  south  in  Ralls  county  . 
Some  lime  from  Ralls  county  is  also  shipped  from  Hannibal. 
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Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 222,829 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 98 , 627 

Eggs,  dozen 200,170 

Feathers,  pounds 15,791 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  common,  cars 2 

Lime,  tons 1 , 200 

Sewer  pipe  and  tiling,  cars ...  1 

Packing  House  Products— 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 46,566 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 4,534 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

N ursery  stock,  pounds 5,000 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 15 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 44,908 

Ice  cream,  gallons 2,129 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 3,235 

Buttermilk,  gallons 696 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

W ool,  pounds 7,587 

Liquid  Products — 

Cider,  gallons 30 

Soda  water,  pounds 17 , 034 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 15,214 

Fish,  pounds 609 

Furs,  pounds 3,422 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 1,198 

Potatoes,  bushels 637 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels 2 

Onions,  bushels 3 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 2 , 038 

Fruits — ■ 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 950 

Apples,  barrels 195 

Plums,  pounds 180 

Peach  es,  pounds 312 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products— 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons  — 300 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 3 

Ice,  tons 400 

Charcoal,  cars 104 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 3 , 034 

Hogs,  head 8,438 

Horses  and  mules,  head 160 

Sheep,  head 640 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 444 , 364 

Corn,  bushels 1 , 546 , 475 

Oats,  bushels 18,759 

Rye,  bushels 100 

Hay,  tons 538 

Tobacco,  pounds 246 

Cowpeas,  bushels 7 , 968 

Planting  and  garden  seed,  lbs . 700 

Nuts,  pounds 34 , 050 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 42,023 

Corn  meal,  pounds 7,208,222 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 2,338,900 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 1 , 838 , 335 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 82 

Logs,  cars 112 


Walnut  logs,  cars 1 

Railroad  ties,  cars 44 

Piling,  cars 18 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars. . . 1 

Cooperage,  cars 7 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 806,268 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 5 , 163 

Eggs,  dozen 56,070 

Feathers,  pounds i 2,068 

Cotton  Products — 

Cotton,  baled,  pounds 216,000 

Cottonseed,  tons 196 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Sewer  pipe  and  tiling,  cars — 1 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 14 , 232 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 5,616 

Lard,  pounds 1 , 125 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 360 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds , 12 , 000 

Ice  cream,  gallons 400 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 15 , 000 

Buttermilk,  gallons 400 

Cheese,  pounds 200 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 685 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 5 , 630 

Fish,  pounds 5,861 

Furs,  pounds 888 

Turtles , pounds 3,200 

Frogs,  pounds 1 , 200 

Medicinal  Products — 

Sunflower  seed,  pounds 190,000 

Bark,  pounds 144 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 53,585 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 355 

Fruits— 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 16 , 300 

Melons,  pounds 13,690,219 

Strawberries,  pounds 660 

Apples,  barrels 2 

Cantaloupes,  pounds 4,500 

Plums,  pounds 335 

Grapes,  pounds 100 

Peaches,  pounds 1,765 

Pears,  pounds 982 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 8 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 11 

Ice,  tons 420 

MONITEAU. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 6,081 

Hogs,  head 27,283 

Horses  and  mules,  head 1,111 

Sheep,  head 2,310 

Goats,  head 161 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 278 , 841 

Corn,  bushels 751 

Oats,  bushels 25,931 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 84 

Clover  seed,  bushels 1,102 

Hay,  tons 293 

Straw,  tons 10 

Nuts,  pounds 1,075 


Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels '. 

28,350 

Corn  meal,  pounds 

150,000 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 

570,000 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 

450,000 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products- 

Coal,  tons 

750 

Gravel  and  ballast,  cars 

42 

Stone,  cars 

18 

Clay,  tons 

2,750 

Macadam,  cars 

24 

Forest  Products — 

Walnut  logs,  cars 

4 

Cordwood,  cars 

12 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 

252,548 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 1,382,445 

Eggs,  dozen 

475.050 

Feathers,  pounds 

30,890 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  clay  products,  tons 

1,100 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 

18,941 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 

8,143 

Tallow,  pounds 

1,150 

Lard,  pounds 

94 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 

1,450 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 

267,170 

Ice  cream,  gallons 

8,456 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 

266,260 

Buttermilk,  gallons 

14,487 

Cheese,  pounds 

431 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 

5,812 

Liquid  Products — 

Vinegar,  gallons 

64 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 

31,426 

Fish,  pounds 

90 

Furs,  pounds 

4,681 

Vegetables — 

Vegtables,  pounds 

1,106 

Potatoes,  bushels 

132 

Onions,  bushels 

4 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 

15,990 

Fruits — 

Strawberries,  pounds 

670 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 

193 

Apples,  barrels 

40 

Blackberries,  pounds 

1,700 

Plums,  pounds 

800 

Peaches,  pounds 

290 

Pears,  pounds 

307 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons  — 

109 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 

2 

Ice,  tons 

318 

Miscellaneous  products,  lbs . . . 

1,586 

MONROE. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 

6,495 

Hogs,  head 

38,995 

Horses  and  mules,  head 

2,696 

Sheep,  head 

21,472 

Goats,  head 

802 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 

15 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 

526,393 

Corn,  bushels 

22,564 

Surplus  Products , Missouri  Counties , 1915 
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Oats,  bushels 13,857 

Rye,  bushels 2,400 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 8,417 

Clover  seed,  bushels 13 

Hay,  tons 1,051 

Tobacco,  pounds 47 

Pop  corn,  pounds 187 

Blue  grass  seed,  pounds 10,470 

Cowpeas,  bushels 82 

Planting  and  garden  seed,  lbs . 288 

Nuts,  pounds 668 

Seed  corn,  pounds 2 , 654 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 700 

Corn  meal,  pounds 16,348 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 5 , 000 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products— 

Coal,  tons 1,640 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 1 

Logs,  cars 2 

Walnut  logs,  cars 47 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars ...  1 

Cordwood,  cars 2 

Telegraph  poles,  cars 1 

Cooperage,  cars 2 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 1,728,716 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 329,831 

Eggs,  dozen 1,776,400 

Feathers,  pounds 42,509 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 65 , 285 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 10,755 

Tallow,  pounds 4,700 

Lard,  pounds 1 , 582 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products— 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 139 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 20 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 129,703 

Ice  cream,  gallons 7,330 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 329,528 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 126,521 

Liquid  Products — 

Wine,  gallons 22 

Vinegar,  gallons 102 

Soda  pop,  cars 6 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 6 , 535 

Furs,  pounds 4,590 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 44 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 45,308 

Pickles  and  cucumbers,  lbs . . . 656 

Potatoes,  bushels 873 

Onions,  bushels 19 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 860 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 3 , 325 

Apples,  barrels 954 

Peaches,  pounds 192 

Pears,  pounds 95 

Cherries,  pounds 44 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 56 

Maple  syrup,  gallons 295 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 7 

Ice,  tons 2,745 

Coal  tar,  pounds 500 


Corncobs,  cars 

Bread,  pounds 

Brooms,  pounds 

MONTGOMERY. 


1 Apples,  barrels 

3,127  Blackberries,  pounds 

927  Plums,  pounds 

Grapes,  pounds 

Peaches,  pounds 


4,418 

210 

260 

38 

2,395 


Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 11,204 

Hogs,  head 40,190 

Horses  and  mules,  head 1,756 

Sheep,  head 8 , 096 

Goats,  head 480 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 10 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 546 , 994 

Corn,  bushels 1 , 089 

Oats,  bushels 24 , 084 

Rye,  bushels 11 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 416 

Clover  seed,  bushels 252 

Cane  seed,  bushels 2 

Hay,  tons 1,152 

Straw,  tons 10 

Tobacco,  pounds 8,959 

Pop  corn,  pounds 420 

Nuts,  pounds 118,164 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 2,686 

Corn  meal,  pounds 16,480 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 92,500 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 95 , 900 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Stone,  cars 14 

Clay,  kaolin,  cars 419 

Macadam,  cars 4 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 4 

Logs,  cars 3 

Railroad  ties,  cars 88 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars. . . 16 

Cordwood,  cars 3 

Walnut  lumber,  cars 15 

Farmyard  Products — 


Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 147,600 

Eggs,  dozen 989,320 

Feathers , pounds 80,322 

Packing  HouseProducts — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 45,950 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 17, 300 

Tallow,  pounds 10 , 920 

Lard,  pounds 9,318 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 67 , 182 

Ice  cream,  gallons 8,475 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 355,550 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 27,204 

Mohair,  pounds 2 , 384 

Liquid  Products — 

Vinegar,  gallons 201 

Cider,  gallons 116 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 6,540 

Furs,  pounds 11, 383 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 1,251 

Ginseng,  pounds 270 

Vegetables — 

V egetables , pounds 1,675 

Potatoes,  bushels 515 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels 3 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 8,445 

Fruits — 

Strawberries,  pounds 825 


Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 2,723 

Beeswax,  pounds 35 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons. ...  251 

Maple  sugar,  pounds 274 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 10 

Ice,  tons 210 


MORGAN. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 5,906 

Hogs,  head 15,760 

Horses  and  mules,  head 848 

Sheep,  head : 3,446 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 299,883 

Corn,  bushels 3,310 

Oats,  bushels 2,825 

Clover  seed,  bushels 123 

Hay,  tons 295 

Nuts,  pounds 4,251 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 2,929 

Corn  meal,  pounds 3 , 864 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 78,168 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Zinc  ore,  tons 20 

Lead  ore  concentrates,  tons. . . 3 

Clay  and  kaolin,  tons 10 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 2 

Walnut  logs,  cars 1 

Railroad  ties,  cars 209 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars ...  18 

Cordwood,  cars 45 

Walnut  lumber,  cars 1 

Excelsior  or  sawdust,  cars 1 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 776,468 

Poultry,  dressed , pounds 19,191 

Eggs,  dozen 394 , 980 

Feathers,  pounds 2 , 985 

Stone  and  Claj  Products— 

Brick,  common,  cars 50 

Fire  brick,  cars 50 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 14 , 135 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 828 

Tallow,  pounds 645 

Dairy  Products— 

Butter,  pounds 26,903 

Ice  cream,  gallons 11 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 27,622 

Mohair,  pounds 60 

Liquid  Products — 

Cider,  gallons 107 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 22,197 

Furs,  pounds 2,428 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 1,513 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 600 

Potatoes,  bushels 14 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 854 
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Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 400 

Apples,  barrels 1,859 

Peaches,  pounds 300 

Pears,  pounds 50 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 300 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 196 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 4 

Ice,  tons 358 

Brooms,  dozen 410 

NEW  MADRID. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 4 , 502 

Hogs,  head 15,552 

Horses  and  mules,  head 669 

Goats,  head 24 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 338 , 428 

Corn,  bushels 1,921, 038 

Oats,  bushels 313 

Clover  seed,  bushels 23 

Hay,  tons 161 

Straw,  tons 27 

Pop  corn,  pounds 5 , 600 

Cowpeas,  bushels . . 10 

Planting  and  garden  seed,  lbs . 159 

Nuts,  pounds 23,325 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 150 

Corn  meal,  pounds 27,350 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 5 , 300 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 7 , 500 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Stone,  cars 12 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 6,500 

Logs,  cars. 1,163 

Railroad  ties,  cars 538 

Piling,  cars 227 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars. . . 15 

Cordwood,  cars 55 

Telegraph  poles,  cars 4 

Cooperage,  cars 1,516 

Charcoal,  cars 11 

Excelsior  or  sawdust  , cars ....  8 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 163 , 833 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 1 , 026 

Eggs,  dozen 27,423 

Feathers , pounds 1,010 

Cotton  Products — 

Cotton,  baled,  pounds 3,058,500 

Cottonseed,  pounds 6,100,000 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  common,  cars 5 

Sewer  pipe  and  tiling,  cars. ...  2 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 57 , 483 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 3 , 683 

Tallow,  pounds 1 , 640 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 200 

Dairy  Products — 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 35 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 211 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 46,470 

Fish,  pounds 60,869 


Furs,  pounds 4,211 

Turtles,  pounds 3 , 150 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 80 

Sunflower  seed,  pounds 4,127, 044 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 1,131 

Potatoes,  bushels 113 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels 21 

Tomatoes,  bushels 3 

Onions,  bushels 5 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 580 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 8 , 000 

Melons,  pounds 1 , 743 , 728 

Apples,  barrels 1 , 804 

Blackberries,  pounds 1 , 569 

Grapes,  pounds 73 

Peaches,  pounds 270, 649 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 5 , 600 

Beeswax,  pounds 474 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 230 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars * 18 

Ice,  tons 37 

Corncobs,  pounds 62 , 600 


NEWTON. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 3 , 750 

Hogs,  head 7,438 

Horses  and  mules,  head 209 

Sheep,  head 441 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 4 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels. . 340,571 

Corn,  bushels 106,546 

Oats,  bushels 19,750 

Rye,  bushels 346 

Timothy,  seed,  bushels 74 

Hay,  tons 992 

Straw,  tons 15 

Tobacco,  pounds 29 

Pop  corn,  pounds 71 

Planting  and  garden  seed,  lbs . 1 , 900 

Nuts,  pounds 102,721 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 26,670 

Corn  meal,  pounds 180,700 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 241,550 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 355,500 

Alfalfa-molasses  feed,  tons 5 , 350 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Zinc  ore,  tons 19,460 

Lead  ore,  tons 40 

Gravel  and  ballast,  cars 18 

Tripoli  products,  tons 6,451 

Macadam,  cars 21 

Pig  lead,  tons 270 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 16 

Logs,  cars 13 

Railroad  ties,  cars 44 

Cordwood,  cars 240 

Cooperage,  cars 5 

Charcoal,  cars 2 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 643 ,911 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 1,900 

Eggs,  dozen 433,760 

Feathers,  pounds 716 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Lime,  bushels 30 

Sewer  pipe  and  tiling,  cars ...  1 


Packing  House  Products — 


Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 63 , 384 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 3,872 

Tallow,  pounds 1 , 275 

Lard,  pounds 1,485 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products— 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 374,840 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 2 , 000 

Plants,  pounds 250 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 35 , 782 

Ice  cream,  gallons. 6,500 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 245,430 

Buttermilk,  gallons 110 

Cheese,  pounds 24 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 4,876 

Mohair,  pounds 280 

Liquid  Products — 

Wine,  gallons 60 

Vinegar,  gallons 166 

Cider,  gallons 192 

Natural  mineral  water,  gals ...  1 , 245 

Whiskey,  gallons 6,788 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 13,236 

Furs,  pounds 2,875 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 41 

Bark,  pounds 178 

Peach  seeds,  pounds 1 , 550 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 53,258 

Pickles  and  cucumbers,  lbs . . . 279 

Potatoes,  bushels 1 , 671 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels 1 , 486 

Tomatoes,  bushels 2,404 

Onions,  bushels 21 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 2,286,400 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs.  11,499 

Melons,  pounds 4,825 

Strawberries,  pounds 2,621,619 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 17,322 

Apples,  barrels 12,736 

Raspberries,  pounds 260 

Blackberries,  pounds 78,338 

Plums,  pounds 715 

Grapes,  pounds 169 , 077 

Peaches,  pounds 41,180 

Pears,  pounds 73 

Rhubarb,  pounds  3,860 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 521 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons  — 1,050 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 6 

Ice,  tons 3,610 

Miscellaneous  products,  lbs. . . 6,000 


NODAWAY. 


Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 49 , 243 

Hogs,  head 126,036 

Horses  and  mules,  head 4,084 

Sheep,  head 13,205 

Goats,  head 163 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 20 


Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 242,529 

Corn,  bushels 49,131 

Oats,  bushels 4,719 

Rye,  bushels 2,083 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 434 

Clover  seed,  bushels 146 


Surplus  Products , Missouri  Counties , 
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Alfalfa,  tons t 

Hay,  tons 147 

Broom  corn,  pounds 46,000 

Pop  corn,  pounds 300 

Blue  grass  seed,  pounds  85 , 968 

Planting  and  garden  seed,  lbs . 486 

Nuts,  pounds 1,319 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 5,315 

Corn  meal,  pounds 400 , 000 

Bran , shipstuff , pounds 197 , 500 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 1,815,297 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Clay,  cars 18 

Macadam,  cars 14 

Forest  Products — 

Logs,  cars 12 

Walnut  logs,  cars 26 

Cordwood,  cars 1 

Walnut  lumber,  cars 1 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 1 , 921 , 329 

Eggs,  dozen 2,544,720 

Feathers,  pounds  325 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  common,  cars 8 

Sewer  pipe  and  tiling,  cars. ...  2 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 254 , 805 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 19 , 265 

Tallow,  pounds 18, 005 

Lard,  pounds 6,131 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 1 , 868 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 2 , 497 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 453 , 860 

Ice  cream,  gallons 4,175 

Milk  and  cream,  pounds 188,355 

Buttermilk,  gallons 4 , 000 

Cheese,  pounds : 460 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 29,778 

Mohair,  pounds 500 

Liquid  Products — 

Vinegar,  gallons 8 , 227 

Cider,  gallons 9,631 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 2,658 

Fish,  pounds 115 

Furs,  pounds 2,536 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 701 

Potatoes,  bushels 67 

Onions,  bushels 4 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 570 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 815 

Strawberries,  pounds 1 , 972 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 50 

Apples,  barrels 42,473 

Raspberries,  pounds 1 , 024 

Blackberries,  pounds 1 , 786 

Grapes,  pounds 337 

Peaches , pounds 21,600 

Pears,  pounds 893 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 170 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 109 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 7 

Ice,  tons 454 


OREGON. 


Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 3,041 

Hogs,  head 8,466 

Horses  and  mules,  head 231 

Sheep,  head 1 , 880 

Goats,  head 640 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 20 , 000 

Corn,  bushels 11,313 

Nuts,  pounds 1 , 027 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 5,186 

Corn  meal,  pounds 450,000 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 220,000 

F eed,  chops,  pounds 211, 000 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 14 

Logs,  cars 6 

Walnut  logs,  cars 4 

Railroad  ties,  cars 114 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars. . . 33 

Cordwood,  cars 648 

Cooperage,  cars 12 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry  , live,  pounds 49,221 

Eggs,  dozen 150,031 

Feathers,  pounds 43 

Cotton  Products — 

Cotton,  baled,  pounds 46,650 

Cottonseed,  pounds 95,000 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 20,157 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 385 

Tallow,  pounds 333 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 5,042 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 7,316 

Liquid  Products — 

Vinegar,  gallons 180 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 30 

Peach  seed,  pounds 200 

Vegetables — 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 47,026 

Fruits — 

M iscellaneous  fresh  f ruits , lbs . 181000 

Strawberries,  pounds 3 , 500 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 820 

Apples  .barrels 166 

Blackberries,  pounds 15,000 

Plums,  pounds 1 , 600 

Grapes,  pounds 1 , 200 

Peaches  .pounds 9,900,000 

Pears,  pounds .. . 148,000 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products— 

Beeswax,  pounds 60 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 147 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 4 

Ice,  tons 42 


OSAGE. 


Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 4,110 

Hogs,  head 17,262 

Horses  and  mules,  head 566 

Sheep,  head 1,161 

Goats,  head 320 


Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 278,755 

Corn,  bushels 2,185 

Oats,  bushels 12 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 18 

Clover  seed,  bushels 5 , 143 

Tobacco,  pounds 140 

Pop  corn,  pounds 100 

Buckwheat,  bushels 2 

Planting  and  garden  seed,  lbs.  208 

Nuts,  pounds 8,947 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 14,630 

Corn  meal,  pounds 609 , 398 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 471,310 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 475,830 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Lead  ore,  tons 14 

Gravel  and  ballast,  cars 42 

Sand,  cars 8 

Stone,  cars 11 

Clay,  cars 6 

Macadam,  cars 38 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 1 

Walnut  logs,  cars 4 

Railroad  ties,  cars 303 

Piling,  cars 4 

Cordwood,  cars 249 

Cooperage,  cars 14 

Walnut  lumber,  cars 4 

Charcoal,  cars 48 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 1,305,292 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 23 , 486 

Eggs,  dozen 1,071,450 

Feathers,  pounds 653 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  common,  cars 2 

Lime,  bushels 1 , 400 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 28,400 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 11,756 

Tallow,  pounds 3,142 

Lard,  pounds 648 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products— 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 820 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 83,219 

Ice  cream,  gallons 300 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 162,683 

Buttermilk,  gallons 1 , 000 

Cheese,  pounds 350 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 15,369 

Liquid  Products — 

Wine,  gallons 34 

Soda  water,  cases 3 , 273 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 17,160 

Fish,  pounds. 865 

Furs,  pounds 1,056 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 266 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables, pounds 2,379 

Potatoes,  bushels 2,532 

Tomatoes,  bushels 1,459 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 19,487 

Fruits — 

M iscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 1,487 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 290 

Apples,  barrels 77 

Blackberries,  pounds 198 

Plums,  pounds 268 
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Grapes,  pounds 3,202 

Peaches,  pounds 9,440 

Pears,  pounds 45 

Apple  butter,  pounds 375 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products— 

Honey,  pounds 807 

Beeswax,  pounds 14 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 18 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 4 

Ice,  tons 30 

Corncobs,  cars 8 

Screenings,  cars 3 


OZARK  (No  direct  shipments.) 

Ozark  and  Dallas  counties  have  no 
railroads  which  traverse  them  at  the 
present  time.  Their  surplus  products, 
such  as  they  are,  are  hauled  into  adjoin- 
ing counties  and  shipped  from  there, 
which  fact  helps  to  swell  the  shipments 
of  these  adjoining  counties.  Most  of 
Dallas  county’s  products  are  shipped 
out  through  Laclede  county  and  the 
products  of  Ozark  county  are  hauled 
to  Chadwick,  in  Christian  county,  and 
shipped  from  there.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  cotton  for  the  latter  county. 
The  1915  production  of  cotton  consisted 
of  232  bales,  and  of  cottonseed,  1,000,- 
000  pounds. 

Nine  flour,  meal  and  feed  mills  in  1915 
manufactured  products  worth  a total 
of  $82,361,  the  output  being  consumed 
in  Ozark  county.  The  capital  invested 
in  the  nine  mills  aggregate  $63,200. 
The  products  consisted  of  approxi- 
mately, 844  tons  of  flour,  meal,  bran, 
chops,  shorts  and  other  feeds.  Wheat, 
corn  and  supplies  used  in  their  manu- 
facture cost  approximately  $68,960. 


PEMISCOT. 


Live  Stock. — 

Cattle,  head 1,321 

Hogs,  head 3,609 

Horses  and  mules,  head 240 

Goats,  head 232 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 27,075 

Corn,  bushels 514,828 

Alfalfa,  tons 3,580 

Hay,  tons 1,898 

Nuts,  pounds 55 , 153 

Shucks , pounds 211,800 

Mill  Products — 

Corn  meal,  pounds 22 , 240 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 108,906 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Sand,  cars 4 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 1,246 

Logs,  cars 1,772 

Walnut  logs,  cars 14 

Railroad  ties,  cars 115 

Piling,  cars 42 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars . . . 144 

Cord  wood,  cars 424 

Telegraph  poles,  cars 18 

Cooperage,  cars 482 

Paper  wood,  cords 512 

Excelsior,  sawdust,  cars 4 

Egg  cases 2,658,600 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 297,933 

Eggs,  dozen 29,400 

Feathers,  pounds 2 


Cotton  Products — 

Cotton,  baled,  pounds 7,052,500 

Cottonseed,  tons 7,050 

Cottonseed  hulls,  tons 2,644 

Cottonseed  linters,  pounds . . . 897,116 

Cottonseed  meal,  tons 4,162 

Cottonseed  oil,  gallons 370,213 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 21,810 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 2,501 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 87 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 62 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 21 

Liquid  Products — 

Vinegar,  gallons 344 

Cider,  gallons 243 

Soda  and  mineral  water,  cases . 22,414 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 4,091 

Fish,  pounds 41,200 

Furs,  pounds 8,787 

Turtles,  pounds 3,797 

Frogs,  pounds 5,000 

Terrapins,  pounds 800 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 627 

Sunflower  seed,  pounds 432,787 

Bark,  pounds 48 

•Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 12,725 

Potatoes,  bushels 3 

Onions,  bushels 483 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 475 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 783 

Melons,  pounds 1,800,000 

Apples,  barrels 3 

Cantaloupes,  pounds 47,000 

Grapes,  pounds 100 

Peaches,  pounds , 250 

Pears,  pounds 150 

Apairy  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 5,017 

Beeswax,  pounds 44 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 37 

Unclassified  Products— 

Junk,  cars 11 

Ice,  tons 1,147 


PERRY. 


Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 1,932 

Hcgs,  head 9,667 

Horses  and  mules,  head 28 

Sheep,  head 1,275 

Goats,  head ' 1 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 61,233 

Corn,  bushels 4,656 

Clover  seed,  bushels 71 

Millet  seed,  bushels 3 

Alfalfa,  tons 37 

Hay,  tons 45 

Straw,  tons 10 

Pop  corn,  pounds 106 

Planting  and  garden  seed,  lbs . 417 

Nuts,  pounds 80,356 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 14,632 

Corn  meal,  pounds 125,000 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 400,000 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 300,000 


Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 


Sand,  cars 4 

Stone,  cars 8 

Macadam,  cars 14 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 11 

Logs,  cars 44 

Walnut  logs,  cars 5 

Railroad  ties , cars 156 

Cordwood,  cars 620 

Cooperage,  cars 4 

Farmyard  Products 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 1,368,115 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 34,585 

Eggs,  dozen 682,410 

F eathers,  pounds 1,085 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  common,  cars 2 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 24 , 574 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 7,354 

Tallow,  pounds 1,742 

Lard,  pounds 2,322 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 114 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 2 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 261,925 

Ice  cream,  gallons 10 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 254,758 

Buttermilk,  gallons 1,279 

Cheese,  pounds 25 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 16,465 

Mohair,  pounds - 2 , 640 

Liquid  Products — 

Wine,  galtons 263 

Natural  mineral  water,  gals . . . 342 

Whiskey,  gallons 125 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 3,676 

Fish,  pounds 2,845 

Furs,  pounds 6,606 

Turtles,  pounds 82 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 9,526 

Ginseng,  pounds 2 

Sunflower  seed,  pounds 5 , 000 

Vegetables — 

V egetables , pounds 5,095 

Potatoes,  bushels 3,783 

Onions,  bushels 408 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 7,452 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 15, 580 

Strawberries,  pounds 3,797 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 35 , 772 

Apples,  barrels 8 , 498 

Blackberries,  pounds 2 , 000 

Plums,  pounds 5,118 

Grapes,  pounds 2,050 

Peaches,  pounds 50,283 

Pears,  pounds 26,976 

Gooseberries,  pounds 253 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 1,855 

Beeswax,  pounds 408 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 25 

Maple  syrup,  gallons 1,500 

Maple  sugar,  pounds 1 , 000 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 4 

Ice,  tons 110 

Miscellaneous,  gallons 5,791 
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PETTIS. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 

19,187 

Hogs,  head 

38,058 

Horses  and  mules,  head 

2,870 

Sheep,  head 

11,795 

Goats,  head 

160 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 

13 

Dogs,  head 

1 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 

277,064 

Corn,  bushels 

66,363 

Oats,  bushels 

9,363 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 

410 

Clover  seed,  bushels 

11 

Hay,  tons 

8,279 

Pop  corn,  pounds 

Cowpeas,  bushels 

1& 

4 

Planting  and  garden  seed,  lbs. 

1,195 

Npts,  pounds 

758 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 

9,380 

Corn  meal,  pounds 

260,000 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 

266,000 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 

357,000 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products- 

Gravel  and  ballast,  cars 

216 

Macadam,  cars 

18 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 

11 

Logs,  cars 

5 

Railroad,  ties,  cars 

33 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars . . . 

11 

Cordwood,  cars 

419 

Cooperage,  cars 

4 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 1 , 554 , 257 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds. . . .1,925,988 

Eggs,  dozen 1 , 123 ,310 

Feathers,  pounds 162,443 


Stone  and  Clay  Products — 


Brick,  cars 

4 

Cement  products,  tons 

5 

Lime,  bushels 

300 

Packing  House  Products — ■ 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 

995,314 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 

257,496 

Tallow,  pounds 

84,678 

Lard,  pounds 

26,030 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 


Nursery  stock,  pounds 

33,397 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 

3,000 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 

417,451 

Ice  cream,  gallons 

25,598 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 

255,012 

Buttermilk,  gallons 

4,500 

Cheese,  pounds 

2,000 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 

125,919 

Mohair,  pounds 

3,200 

Liquid  Products — 

Beer,  barrels 

102 

Vinegar,  gallons 

100 

Cider,  gallons 

425 

Soda  and  mineral  water',  gals . . 

7,500 

Whiskey,  gallons 

6,423 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds  

4,328 

Furs,  pounds 

16,069 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 

1,047 

Potatoes,  bushels 

22 

Tomatoes,  bushels 

41 

Onions,  bushels 

10 

Canned  fruits  and  vegetables, 

pounds 

587 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 347 

Strawberries,  pounds 329 

Apples,  barrels 198 

Blackberries,  pounds 520 

Peaches,  pounds 780 

Cherries,  pounds 560 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons — 92 

Candy,  tons 200 

Unclassified  Products — 

Coke,  tons  230 

Junk,  cars 26 

Ice,  tons 5,300 

Coal  tar,  pounds 5 , 000 

Bakery  products,  pounds 210 , 000 

Cigars 33 , 000 

Overalls,  etc.,  dozen, 37,600 

Wagons 150 

PHELPS. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 4,866 

Hogs,  head 36,288 

Horses  and  mules,  head 842 

Sheep,  head 3,040 

Goats,  head 320 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 20 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 13 , 477 

Corn,  bushels 5,428 

Oats,  bushels 938 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 2 

Alfalfa,  tons 37 

Hay,  tons 88 

Straw,  tons 2 

Tobacco,  pounds 22 

Nuts,  pounds 2,843 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 5,607 

Corn  meal,  pounds 110,000 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 167,500 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 114,250 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Lead  ore  concentrates,  tons. . . 2 

Gravel  and  ballast,  cars 674 

Sand,  cars 469 

Pyrites,  tons 48 

Forest  Products — ■ 

Lumber,  cars 2 

Walnut  logs,  cars 2 

Railroad  ties,  cars 1 , 004 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars ...  167 

Cordwood,  cars 48 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds  307,992 

Poultry , dre  ssed , pounds 1,721 

Eggs,  dozen 235,370 

Feathers,  pounds 416 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts , pounds 50,440 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 5,466 

Tallow,  pounds 840 

Lard,  pounds 650 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 60,178 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 119,755 

Cheese,  pounds 995 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 19,708 

Liquid  Products — 

Wine,  gallons 1,971 

Soda  water,  pounds 81, 600 

Fish  and  Game — 

Game,  pounds '14,508 

Fish,  pounds 101 

Furs,  pounds 1,663 


Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 8,176 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 506 

Potatoes,  bushels 42 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels  3 

Tomatoes,  bushels 274 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 1 , 158 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 5 , 732 

Strawberries,  pounds 1,032 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 4,103 

Apples,  barrels 5 , 849 

Plums,  pounds 579 

Grapes,  pounds 245 

Peaches,  pounds 2 , 605 

Pears,  pounds 3 , 930 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Beeswax,  pounds 30 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 313 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 6 

Miscellaneous  products,  lbs . . . 1,780 


PIKE. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 8,648 

Hogs,  head 40,657 

Horses  and  mules,  head 6,178 

Sheep,  head 2 , 543 

Goats,  head 2 , 560 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 37 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 481,155 

Corn,  bushels 30,827 

Oats,  bushels 33,876 

Rye,  bushels 892 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 128 

Millet  seed,  bushels 10 

Hay,  tons 1,474 

Straw,  tons 3 , 645 

Tobacco,  pounds 88 , 256 

Pop  corn,  pounds 95 

Nuts,  pounds 19,079 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 4,499 

Corn  meal,  pounds 400 ,710 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 131,815 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 141,470 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Sand,  cars 65 

Stone,  cars ^ 44 

Pig  lead,  tons * 18 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 22 

Logs,  cars  1 

Walnut  logs,  cars  21 

Railroad  ties,  cars 27 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars ...  46 

Cordwood,  cars 24 

Cooperage,  cars 39 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 414,331 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 177,071 

Eggs,  dozen 569,880 

Feathers,  pounds 2,370 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  cars 75 

Cement  products,  tons 175 

Lime,  bushels 53,415 

Sewer  pipe  and  tiling,  cars ...  14 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts , poun ds 54,368 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 35,576 

Tallow , pounds 8,970 

Lard,  pounds 2,031 
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PIKE—  Con. 

Flower  and  Nursery  Products — 


Nursery  stock,  pounds 5,520,247 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 1 , 126 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 24,416 

Ice  cream,  gallons 2,956 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 41 , 377 

Cheese,  pounds 103 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 108,561 

Mohair,  pounds 56 

Liquid  Products — 

Wine,  gallons  37 

Cider,  gallons 62 

Natural  mineral  water,  gals.  23,426 
Soda  water,  cases 11, 000 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 5 , 739 

Fish , pounds 175,681 

Furs,  pounds 5,835 

Frogs,  pounds 10 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 124 

Ginseng,  pounds 121 

Vegetables — 

V egetables , pounds 2,614 

Potatoes , bushels 2,161 

Tomatoes,  bushels 20 

Onions,  bushels 2 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 21,475 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 14,075 

Strawberries,  pounds 410 

Apples,  barrels 29,635 

Blackberries,  pounds 50 

Plums,  pounds 2 , 689 

Grapes,  pounds 462 

Peaches,  pounds 3,474 

Pears, pounds 6,000 

Apiary  and  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 795 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons — 127 

Maple  syrup,  gallons 38 

Unclassified  Products — 

Clam  shells,  cars 21 

Pearl  button  blanks,  gross — 236,216 

Coke,  tons 35 

Junk,  cars 2 

Ice,  tons 1,400 

Coal  tar,  gallons 6,840 

Miscellaneous  products,  lbs.  . 2,271 

Cigars 45 , 300 

Wooden  pipes,  gross 1 , 752 

Shoes,  pounds 496,000 

Tools,  value $42,000 

PLATTE. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 8,035 

Hogs,  head 34,688 

Horses  and  mules,  head 720 

Sheep,  head 1,313 

Goats,  head 320 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 16 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 467 , 154 

Corn,  bushels 10,015 

Rye,  bushels 1 , 000 

Hay,  tons 272 

Straw,  tons 155 

Tobacco,  pounds 3,396,615 

Pop  corn,  pounds 150 

Blue  grass  seed,  pounds 740 

Nuts,  pounds 919 


Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 49 , 866 

Corn  meal,  pounds 182,818 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 1,939,800 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 960,531 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

*Coal,  tons 25,000 

Iron  ore,  tons 1 

Sand,  cars 14 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 7 

Logs,  cars 10 

Walnut  logs,  cars 22 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars ...  1 

Cordwood,  cars 6 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 504 , 272 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 5,922 

Eggs,  dozen 359 , 250 

Feathers.,  pounds 1 , 146 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  cars 4 

Sewer  pipe  and  tiling,  cars. ...  2 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 28,452 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 14,668 

Tallow,  pounds 2,785 

Lard,  pounds 818 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 12,832 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 15,310 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 53,200 

Liquid  Products — 

Cider,  gallons 61 

Whiskey,  gallons 187 , 465 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 7 , 748 

Fish,  pounds 4,532 

Furs,  pounds 2,120 

Frogs,  pounds 47 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 177 

Potatoes,  bushels 180 

Mushrooms,  pounds 237 

Tomatoes,  bushels 4 

Onions,  bushels 39 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 
pounds 63 , 669 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 2,810 

Strawberries,  pounds 65 

Apples,  barrels 19, 803 

Plums,  pounds 396 

Peaches,  pounds 9 , 222 

Pears,  pounds 4,715 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 5,132 

Beeswax,  pounds 313 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons  — 21 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 3 

Ice,  tons 40 

POLK. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 6,742 

Hogs,  head 30,846 

Horses  and  mules,  head 2,558 

Sheep,  head 5,838 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 209,933 

Corn,  bushels 1,932 


Millet  seed,  bushels 51 

Cane  seed,  bushels 1 

Hay,  tons 40 

Straw,  tons 10 

Planting  and  garden  seed,  lbs . 398 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 18,500 

Corn  meal,  pounds 48 , 500 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 203 ,117 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 454,270 

Forest  Products — 

Logs,  cars 10 

Walnut  logs,  cars 25 

Cordwood,  cars 65 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 1 , 203 , 070 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 527,864 

Eggs,  dozen 5 , 354 , 850 

Feathers , pounds 16,030 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  cars ...  3 

Sewer  pipe  and  tiling,  cars. ...  1 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 53 , 399 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 3 , 396 

Tallow,  pounds 315 

Lard,  pounds 249 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 5,134 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 18 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 93 , 334 

Ice  cream,  gallons 250 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 141 , 835 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 33,970 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 99 , 845 

Furs,  pounds 9,442 

Frogs,  pounds 1 , 082 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 1 , 142 

Potatoes,  bushels 109 

Tomatoes,  pounds 279 

Onions,  bushels 20 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 145,270 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 1 , 843 

Strawberries,  pounds  4 , 035 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 937 

Apples,  barrels 1 ,520 

Raspberries,  pounds 37 

Blackberries,  pounds 135 

Plums,  pounds 30 

Grapes,  pounds 175 

Peaches,  pounds 462 

Pears,  pounds  600 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 2 , 485 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons  . . . 912 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 19 

Ice,  tons 102 

PULASKI. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 5,057 

Hogs,  head 11,638 

Horses  and  mules,  head 840 

Sheep,  head 6,170 

Goats,  head 443 


*Some  of  the  coal  of  Platte  county  is  taken  out  through  shafts  in  Kansas,  which  lead  into  Missouri  under  the 
Missouri  river. 
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Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 23 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 17,980 

Ice  cream,  gallons 748 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 16,866 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 30,970 

Liquid  Products — 

Cider,  gallons 27 

Soda  water,  cases 1,901 


Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 

. 61,193 

Corn,  bushels 

841 

Oats,  bushels 

571 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 

10 

Clover  seed,  bushels 

196 

Millet  seed,  bushels 

2 

Alfalfa,  tons 

4 

Hay,  tons 

4 

Straw,  tons 

2 

Tobacco,  pounds 

45o 

Pop  corn,  pounds 

67 

Blue  grass  seed,  pounds 

112 

Planting  and  garden  seed,  lbs 

• 1.593 

Nuts,  pounds 

. 2,22q 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 

. 1,881 

Corn  meal,  pounds 

. 153,949 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 

. 122,930 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 

1,957,591 

Oil  meal,  pounds 

2,00q 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 

2 

Logs,  cars 

4 

Railroad  ties,  cars 

331 

Piling,  cars 

20 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars . . 

57 

Cooperage,  cars 

1 

Charcoal,  cars 

20 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 

. 799,738 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds .... 

. 54,383 

Eggs,  dozen 

. 366,000 

Feathers,  pounds. . : 

1,357 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  common,  cars 

1 

Cement,  barrels 

61 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 

, 25,701 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 

5,312 

Tallow,  pounds 

1,000 

Lard,  pounds 

120 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 146 

Beeswax,  pounds 5 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons  — 80 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 3 

Ice,  tons 

Bread,  pounds 11,166 

Charcoal,  cars 110 


PUTNAM. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 2,933 

Hogs,  head 18,948 

Horses  and  mules,  head 2,021 

Sheep,  head 2,063 

Goats,  head 482 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 4 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 15,325 

Corn,  bushels 22,974 

Oats,  bushels 2,397 

Rye,  bushels 910 

Timothy  seed , bushels 2,131 

Clover  seed,  bushels 3 

Millet  seed,  bushels 38 

Hay,  tons 32 

Nuts,  pounds 24,142 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 380 

Corn  meal,  pounds 30 , 600 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 31 , 086 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 20 , 000 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Coal,  tons 558 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 1 

Walnut  logs,  cars 3 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars ...  46 

Cord  wood,  cars 6 

Excelsior  or  sawdust,  cars ....  1 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry  ,<live,  pounds 669 , 690 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 113, 799 

Eggs,  dozen 674 , 580 

Feathers,  pounds 12,377 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 27,191 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 2,703 

Tallow,  pounds 4,465 

Lard,  pounds 994 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 15,550 


Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 49,591 

Fish,  pounds 362 

Furs,  pounds 13,447 

Medicinal  Products — ■ 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 732 

Vegetables — 

V egetables,  pounds 1 , 895 

Pickles  and  cucumbers,  lbs. . . 520, 180 

Potatoes,  bushels 231 

Tomatoes,  bushels 2 

Onions,  bushels 15 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 240,000 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 1 , 183 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 1 , 586 

Apples,  barrels 61, 444 

Grapes,  pounds 63 

Peaches,  pounds 61,837 


Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 46,436 

Furs,  pounds 2,325 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 1 , 800 

Pickles  and  cucumbers,  lbs . . . 670,980 
Tomatoes , pounds 15,000 


Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 3,200 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 6,631 

Apples,  barrels 775 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 106 

Maple  syrup,  gallons 228 

Maple  sugar,  pounds 600 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 5 

Ice,  tons 16 


RALLS. 


Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 18,434 

Hogs,  head 26,735 

Horses  and  mules,  head 362 

Sheep,  head 10,087 

Dogs 1 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels  122,168 

Corn,  bushels 3,452 

Oats,  bushels 29 , 062 

Timothy  seed , bushels 1 , 806 

Clover  seed,  bushels 3 

Hay,  tons 292 

Straw,  tons 20 

Planting  and  garden  seed,  lbs . 250 

Nuts,  pounds 535 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 48 

Corn  meal,  pounds 5 , 000 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 1,000 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 3,500 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Coal,  tons  8,640 

Gravel  and  ballast,  cars 722 

Sand,  cars 18 

Stone,  cars 21 

Macadam,  cars 33 

Forest  Products — 

Logs,  cars 1 

Walnut  logs,  cars 52 

Cordwood,  cars 11 

Cooperage,  cars 1 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 396,127 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 486,554 

Eggs,  dozen 1,446,310 

Feathers,  pounds 4,105 

Stone  and  Brick  Products — 

*Cement,  barrels 2 , 409 , 684 

*Lime,  bushels 327 , 000 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 10,339 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 256 

Lard,  pounds 25 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 243 , 300 

Ice  cream,  gallons' 140 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons....  834,742 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 25 , 088 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 2,615 

Fish,  pounds 70 

Furs,  pounds 4,347 

Medicinal  Products — 

Ginseng,  pounds 38 


Vegetables — 

Potatoes,  bushels 15 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 340 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs  140 

Apples,  barrels 11, 080 

Flums,  pounds 150 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 450 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 10 

Maple  syrup,  gallons  12 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 1 

Coal  tar,  pounds 61 , 298 


*Cement  and  lime  of  Ralls  county  is  billed  out  through  Hannibal,  in  Marion  county. 
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RANDOLPH. 


Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 5,748 

Hogs,  head 22,024 

Horses  and  mules,  head 2,110 

Sheep,  head  54,805 

Goats,  head 161 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 3 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 67,428 

Corn,  bushels 42,321 

Oats,  bushels 5,472 

Hay,  tons 424 

Tobacco,  pounds 139 

Pop  corn,  pounds 80 

Nuts,  pounds 4,020 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 14,530 

Corn  meal,  pounds 500,000 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds.  . . 1,483,000 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 1,448,000 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Coal,  tons 350,486 

Gravel  and  ballast,  cars 13 

Stone,  cars 27 

Clay,  cars 4 

Macadam,  cars 31 

Forest  Products — 

Walnut  logs,  cars 93 

Railroad  ties,  cars 28 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars .. . 26 

Cordwood,  cars 4 

Telegraph  poles,  cars 1 

Cooperage,  cars 14 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 539,561 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds. . . . 1,386,886 

Eggs,  dozen 2,591,010 

Feathers,  pounds 68,573 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  cars 1,080 

Sewer  pipe  and  tiling,  cars 18 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 177 , 210 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 9,767 

Lard,  pounds 348 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 12 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 631 

Trees,  pounds 65 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 345 , 386 

Ice  cream,  gallons 5,058 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 118 , 080 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 79,867 

Liquid  Products — 

Vinegar,  gallons 40 

Cider,  gallons 35 

Soda  and  mineral  water,  cases . 4,870 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 10,198 

Furs,  pounds 3 , 143 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 20 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 373 

Pickles  and  cucumbers,  lbs . . . 1,840 

Tomatoes,  bushels 24 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 2 , 098 

Apples,  barrels 398 

Blackberries,  pounds 1 , 040 

Grapes,  pounds 274 

Peaches,  pounds 1 , 440 


Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 


Honey,  pounds 92 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 18 

Maple  syrup,  gallons 16 

Unclassified  Products — 

Tools,  pieces. ...  12,068 

Cigars 165,000 

Junk,  cars 21 

Ice,  tons 1,460 

Sheet  metal  products,  lbs ...  . 15 , 000 

Hay  balers 132 

Bakery  products,  pounds 148,560 

Boots,  shoes,  pairs 900 , 000 

Foundry  products,  tons 59 

Brooms,  pounds 2 , 045 

RAY. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 13,692 

Hogs,  head 55,871 

Horses  and  mules,  head 990 

Sheep,  head 3,588 

Goats,  head 4 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 105,540 

Corn,  bushels 26,579 

Oats,  bushels 1,054 

Rye,  bushels 11 

Straw,  tons 458 

Tobacco,  pounds 180 

Pop  corn,  pounds 55 

Blue  grass  seed,  pounds 25,00 

Planting  and  garden  seed,  lbs . 180 

Nuts,  pounds 908 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 1,050 

Corn  meal,  pounds 35 , 000 

Bra  n,  shipstuff,  pounds 110,000 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 55,000 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Coal,  tons 178,770 

Sand,  cars 4 

Crushed  stone,  cars 14 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars * 2 

Logs,  cars 29 

Walnut  logs,  cars  19 

Railroad  ties,  cars 21 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars. . . 19 

Cordwood,  cars 17 

Telegraph  poles,  cars 1 

Cooperage,  cars 2 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 601,312 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 103,657 

Eggs,  dozen  759,150 

Feathers,  pounds 3,680 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  common,  cars 4 

Lime,  bushels. 3 , 379 

Sewer  pipe  and  tiling,  cars 8 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 30,416 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 2 , 360 

Tallow,  poun  ds 3,997 

Lard,  pounds 186 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 36 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 17,481 

Ice  cream,  gallons 527 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 9, 719  j 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 4,572 

Liquid  Products — 

Cider,  gallons 154 

Soda  mineral  water,  gals 320  1 


Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 3,388 

Fish,  pounds 600 

Furs,  pounds 1,228 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 322 

Pickles  and  cucumbers,  lbs . . . 4,570 

Potatoes,  bushels 82,469 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels 808 

Onions,  bushels 6 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds  68 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 580 

Strawberries,  pounds 9 , 721 

Apples,  barrels 1,730 

Pears,  pounds 20 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 215 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 30 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 9 

Ice,  tons 140 

Corncobs,  cars 2 


REYNOLDS. 


Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 1,875 

Hogs,  head 2,400 

Sheep,  head 160 

Goats,  head 160 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 1,693 

Hay,  tons 38 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 110 

Corn  meal,  pounds 18 , 000 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 25 , 000 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 22,000 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 1 , 856 

Logs,  cars 118 

Walnut  logs,  cars 4 

Railroad  ties,  cars 1 , 965 

Piling,  cars 6 

Cordwood,  cars 414 

Poles,  cars 7 

Cooperage,  cars 67 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 61,441 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 366 

Eggs,  dozen 31,270 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  Pelts,  pounds 4 , 554 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 660 

Tallow,  pounds 47 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 2 , 570 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 1 , 640 

Liquid  Products — 

Vinegar,  gallons 16 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 3 , 800 

Furs,  pounds 1 , 662 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 7,689 

Ginseng,  pounds 16 

Vegetables — 

Potatoes,  bushels 1 , 400 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 650 
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Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 560 

Apples,  barrels 5 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Beeswax,  pounds 40 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 23 

Maple  sugar,  pounds 20 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 4 

Ice,  tons 2 

RIPLEY. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 2 , 623 

Hogs,  head 5,352 

Horses  and  mules,  head 175 

Sheep,  head 2,016 

Goats,  head 3 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 46 , 644 

Corn,  bushels 1 , 805 

Rye,  bushels 35 

Hay,  tons 2 

Cowpeas,  bushels 23 

Nuts,  pounds 1,874 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 322 

Corn  meal,  pounds 37 , 068 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 20 , 000 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 58,788 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 78 

Logs,  cars 116 

Walnut  logs,  cars 22 

Railroad  ties,  cars 463 

Cordwood,  cars 6 

Cooperage,  cars 19 

Blocks,  cars 4 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 145 , 722 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 221,743 

Eggs,  dozen 228,390 

Feathers,  pounds 426 

Cotton  Products— 

Cotton,  baled,  pounds 139,488 

Cottonseed,  tons 210 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 13 , 662 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 416 

Lard,  pounds 60 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 31,474 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 212 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

W ool , pounds 9,404 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 1,210 

Fish,  pounds 286 

Furs,  pounds 1 , 095 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 838 

Vegetables — 

Potatoes,  bushels 9 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels 20 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 16,504 

Fruits — 

Melons,  pounds 1 , 326 , 657 

Apples,  barrels 26 

Plums,  pounds 1,401 

Grapes,  pounds 182 

Peaches,  pounds 280,128 

Pears,  pounds 179,032 
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Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 


Honey,  pounds 136 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 2 , 306 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 3 

Bread,  pounds 2 , 550 

ST.  CHARLES. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 3 , 296 

Hogs,  head 10,801 

Horses  and  mules,  head 173 

Sheep,  head 1 , 332 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 1 

Dogs 5 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 625 , 508 

Corn,  bushels 119, 655 

Oats,  bushels 23 , 477 

Rye,  bushels 2,021 

Clover  seed,  bushels 8 

Alfalfa,  tons 90 

Hay,  tons 251 

Straw,  tons 8 , 438 

Pop  corn,  pounds 400 

Slough  grass,  tons 747 

Nuts,  pounds 25,715 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 18,964 

Corn  meal,  pounds 257 , 286 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 870,500 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 260,000 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Gravel  and  ballast,  cars 16 

Sand,  tons 88,235 

Cut  stone,  tons 9 

Forest  Products — ■ 

Lumber,  cars 6 

Logs,  cars 3 

Walnut  logs,  cars 19 

Railroad  ties,  cars 11 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars ...  11 

Cordwood,  cars 30 

Cooperage,  cars 4 

Paper  wood,  cars 1 

Excelsior  or  sawdust,  cars ....  1 

Farmjard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 1 , 844 , 550 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 45 , 852 

Eggs,  dozen 1,618,120 

Feathers,  pounds 876 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  common,  cars 5 

Sewer  pipe  and  tiling,  cars ...  2 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 129,432 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 18,074 

Tallow,  pounds 3,931 

Lard,  pounds 2,966 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 200 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 100 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 423,497 

Ice  cream,  gallons 5,207 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 433,412 

Buttermilk,  gallons 5,000 

Cheese,  pounds 2 , 000 

Woo!  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 16,859 

Liquid  Products — 

Wine,  gallons 14,272 

Cider,  gallons 9,814 

Soda,  mineral  water,  gals 5 , 300 

Whiskey,  gallons 700 

Brandy,  gallons 150 

Beer,  barrels 1 , 540 


Fish  and  Game  Products — 


Game,  pounds 8,732 

Fish,  pounds 9,266 

Furs,  pounds 19,096 

Turtles,  pounds 200 

Medicinal  Products— 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 2,077 

Ginseng,  pounds 115 

Bark,  pounds 210 

Peach  seeds,  pounds 500 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 3,562 

Pickles  and  cucumbers,  lbs . . . 212 

Potatoes,  bushels 942 

Mushrooms,  pounds 66 

Tomatoes,  bushels 2 

Onions,  bushels 15 , 737 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 3,120 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 2,124 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 1 , 505 

Apples , barrels 21,057 

Blackberries,  pounds 1 , 960 

Plums , pounds 16,107 

Grapes,  pounds 52,383 

Peaches,  pounds 11, 443 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 11,877 

Beeswax,  pounds 460 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 42 

Unclassified  Products — 

Cigars 38,000 

Coke,  tons 1,800 

Junk,  cars 26 

Ice.  tons 1,270 

Coal  tar,  pounds 66,000 

Oil,  gas  engines 600 

New  railway  cars 96 

Shoes,  pairs 910,000 

Bakery  products,  pounds 248,000 

Shoe  findings,  cases 70 , 000 

ST.  CLAIR. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 8,215 

Hogs,  head 32,260 

Horses  and  mules,  head 395 

Sheep,  head 5,090 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 75,177 

Corn,  bushels 6,375 

Oats,  bushels 20,745 

Flaxseed,  bushels 1 , 000 

Millet  seed,  bushels 1 , 000 

Hay,  tons 81 

Broom  corn,  pounds 60,000 

Pop  corn,  pounds 43 

Planting  and  garden  seed,  lbs . 43 , 000 
Nuts,  pounds 6,500 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 54 

Corn  meal,  pounds 5,000 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 1 , 900 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 9,480 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Stone,  cars 4 

Forest  Products — 

Logs,  cars 2 

Walnut  logs,  cars 7 

Railroad  ties,  cars 8 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars. . . 3 

Cordwood,  cars 163 

Charcoal,  cars 2 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 480,761 

Poultry , dressed,  pounds 128,171 

Eggs,  dozen 812,710 

Feathers,  pounds 18,576 
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ST.  CLAIR—  Con. 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 


Lime,  cars 200 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 18,167 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 1 , 973 

Tallow,  pounds 200 

Lard,  pounds 570 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 4,915 

Shrubs,  pounds 30 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 53,262 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 27 , 686 

Cheese,  pounds 11 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 10,072 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 74,250 

Fish,  pounds 5,510 

Furs,  pounds 7,311 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 160 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 50 

Potatoes,  bushels 33 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels 7 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 4 , 460 

Melons,  pounds 300 

Apples,  barrels 41 

Blackberries,  pounds 3 , 075 

Peaches,  pounds 965 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 480 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 168 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 3 

Miscellaneous  products,  lbs . . . 1 , 500 

ST.  FRANCOIS. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 6,859 

Hogs,  head 11,764 

Horses  and  mules,  head 241 

Sheep,  head 2,126 

Goats,  head 172 

Guinea  pigs 24 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 27,730 

Corn,  bushels 236 

Rye,  bushels 18 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 5 

Hay,  tons 69 

Planting  and  garden  seed,  lbs . 1 , 072 

Nuts,  pounds 3,002 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 24,486 

Corn  meal,  pounds 236 ,765 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 491,800 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 439,705 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Lead-bearing  rock,  tons 999,740 

Lead  ore,  tons 187,490 

Iron  ore,  tons 123 

Barytes  (tiff),  tons 9.360 

Ballast,  cars 6,164 

Sand,  cars 10 

Copper  ore,  pounds 300,000 

Stone,  cars 156 

Macadam,  cars 40 

Granite,  cars 160 

Pig  lead,  tons 2,780 

Chat,  cars 3,710 


Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 61 

Logs,  cars 4 

Walnut  logs,  cars 2 

Railroad  ties,  cars 312 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars. . . 9 

Cordwood,  cars 98 

Telegraph  poles,  cars 5 

Cooperage,  cars 8 

Charcoal,  cars 1 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 206,720 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 1 , 367 

Eggs,  dozen 64,380 

Feathers,  pounds 617 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 21 , 407 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 6,133 

Tallow,  pounds 5,811 

Lard , pounds 1 , 052 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products— 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 214 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 4,291 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 16, 096 

Ice  cream,  gallons 7,178 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 10 , 252 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 7,421 

Liquid  Products — 

Wine,  gallons 65 

Vinegar,  gallons 50 

Cider,  gallons 113 

Soda  pop,  pounds 1 , 590 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 108 

Furs,  pounds 1,434 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 16,232 

Plants 885 

Vegetables — 

Potatoes,  bushels 176 

Mushrooms,  pounds 98 

Onions,  bushels 4 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 9 , 396 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 9 , 638 

Melons,  pounds 90 

Strawberries,  pounds 2 , 058 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 173 

Apples,  barrels 323 

Plums,  pounds 1,412 

Grapes,  pounds 385 

Peaches,  pounds 2,113 

Cherries,  pounds 1,160 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 22 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons ...  80 

Maple  sugar r pounds 200 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 9 

Ice,  tons 32 

Miscellaneous  products,  lbs . . . 3 , 597 

Beehives 1 

STE.  GENEVIEVE. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 1 , 642 

Hogs,  head 4,172 

Horses  and  mules,  head 528 

Sheep,  head 662 

Goats,  head 2 

Dogs 3 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 104 , 936 

Corn,  bushels 3 , 545 


Oats,  bushels 138 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 23 

Barley,  bushels 81 

Clover  seed,  bushels 15 

Hay,  tons .-...  45 

Straw,  tons 57 

Tobacco,  pounds 5,831 

Pop  corn,  pounds 443 

Planting  and  garden  seed,  lbs.  248 

Nuts,  pounds 42,658 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 114,431 

Corn  meal , pounds 100, 000 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 3,481, 700 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 80,053 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Lead  ore,  tons 6,315 

Gravel,  ballast,  cars 312 

Sand,  cars 3 

Stone,  cars 106 

Clay,  cars 4 

Macadam,  cars 112 

Granite,  cars 28 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 23 

Logs,  cars 14 

Walnut  logs,  cars 2 

Railroad  ties,  cars 255 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars ...  78 

Cordwood,  cars 607 

Cooperage,  cars 39 

Charcoal,  cars 6 

Excelsior,  sawdust,  cars 6 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 315,728 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 42,802 

Eggs,  dozen 492,390 

Feathers,  pounds 476 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  cars 4 

Crushed  limestone,  tons 5,394 

Lime,  barrels 509,691 

Packing  House  Products — 

'Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 16,641 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 9,597 

Tallow,  pounds 181 

Lard,  pounds 1 , 191 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 619 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 10,501 

Ice  cream,  gallons 60 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 3,076 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 10,246 

Liquid  Products — 

Wine,  gallons 92 

Vinegar,  gallons 48 

Cider,  gallons 15 

Soda,  mineral  water,  gals 4,482 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 2,372 

Fish,  pounds 3,073 

Furs,  pounds 3,129 

Turtles,  pounds 65 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 16,323 

Sunflower  seed,  pounds 220 

Bark,  pounds 42 

Vegetables — 

V egetables,  pounds 41,481 

Pickles  and  cucumbers,  lbs. . . 1,510 

Potatoes,  bushels 7,891 

Tomatoes,  bushels 330 

Onions,  bushels 2 , 669 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 5,010 
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Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 3 , 343 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 842 

Apples,  barrels 807 

Blackberries,  pounds 3,523 

Plums,  pounds 800 

Grapes,  pounds 1 , 420 

Peaches,  pounds 11, 420 

Pears,  pounds 4,318 

Cherries,  pounds 384 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 60 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 238 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 14 

Ice,  tons 1,750 

Bakery  products,  pounds 83 , 000 

ST.  LOUIS. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 22,217 

Hogs,  head 112,936 

Horses  and  mules,  head 4,343 

Sheep,  head 12,343 

Goats,  head 640 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 17 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 536,541 

Corn,  bushels 112,958 

Oats,  bushels 33,218 

Rye,  bushels • 418 

Clover  seed,  bushels 186 

Alfalfa,  tons 37 

Hay,  tons 4,204 

Straw,  tons 4,730 

Tobacco,  pounds 1 , 640 

Pop  corn,  pounds 1 , 500 

Slough  grass,  tons 48 

Buckwheat,  bushels 148 

Planting  and  garden  seed,  lbs.  6,404 

Nuts,  pounds 15 , 420 

Shucks,  pounds 620 

Mill  Products — 

St.  Louis  county  only. 

Flour,  barrels 4,287 

Corn  meal,  pounds 172,600 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 168,992 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 192,200 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Gravel  and  ballast,  cars 9,612 

Sand,  tons 496,638 

Building  stone,  cars 976 

Clay,  cars 14,856 

Macadam,  cars 14,400 

Limestone,  tons 14,000 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars .T 12 

Logs,  cars 18 

Walnut  logs,  cars 9 

Railroad  ties,  cars 286 

Piling,  cars 6 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars. . . 800 

Cordwood,  cars 1 , 127 

Telegraph  poles,  cars 7 

Cooperage,  cars 114 

Walnut  lumber,  cars 2 

Paper  wood,  cars 42 

Charcoal,  cars 4 

Excelsior,  sawdust,  cars 2 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 4,461,914 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 4,412,176 

Eggs,  dozen 5,722,730 

Feathers,  pounds 14,073 

Cottonseed  Products — 

Cottonseed  huls,  tons 9,310 

Cottonseed  linters,  bales 3 , 500 

Cottonseed  meal,  tons 18,300 

Cottonseed  oil,  barrels 32 , 083 


Stone  and  Clay  Products — 


Brick,  common,  cars 12,850 

Pressed  and  fire  brick,  cars. . . 8,292 

Cement,  barrels 1 , 399 , 060 

Lime,  barrels 383 , 900 

Sewer  pipe  and  tiling,  cars ...  12 , 360 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds. . . . 1 , 110,029 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 1,434,174 

Tallow,  pounds 14,196 

Lard,  pounds 12,117 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 114, 600 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 12,300 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 1,412,056 

Ice  cream,  gallons 5 , 056 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons.  . . .5,308,116 

Buttermilk,  gallons 448,550 

Cheese,  pounds 3 , 000 

Wool  and  Mohair — ■ 

Wool,  pounds 1,824 

Liquid  Products — 

Wine,  gallons 2,540 

Cider,  gallons 2,505 

••Soda,  mineral  water,  cases — 800 

Tish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 14,660 

Fish,  pounds 100,000 

Furs,  pounds 3,000 

Turtles,  pounds 3,000 

Frogs,  pounds 1 , 800 

Crawfish , pounds 5,300 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 1 , 259 

Melon  seed,  pounds 1 , 200 

Ginseng,  pounds 480 

Sunflower  seed,  pounds 5,300 

Mint,  pounds 2,300 

Bark,  pounds 1,117 

Peach  seeds,  pounds 890 

•Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 990,720 

Pickles  and  cucumbers,  lbs. . . 18,000 

Potatoes  .bushels 12,310 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels 5 , 000 

Mushrooms,  pounds 12,000 

Tomatoes,  bushels 19,712 

Onions,  bushels 7 , 600 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 222,198 

•Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs.  100,107 

Melons,  pounds 15,000 

Strawberries,  pounds 15 , 200 

Apples,  barrels 2,053 

Raspberries,  pounds 5 , 000 

Cantaloupes,  pounds 15 , 000 

Blackberries,  pounds 10,000 

Plums,  pounds 7,480 

Grapes,  pounds 8,280 

Peaches,  pounds 22 , 954 

Pears,  pounds 12,240 

•Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds ....  465 

Beeswax,  pounds 18 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 1 , 120 

Maple  syrup,  gallons 147 

Maple  sugar,  pounds 33 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 65 

Ice,  tons 1,979 

Coal  tar,  pounds.  415,000 

Linseed  and  other  oils,  gals . . . 600 

Miscellaneous  products,  lbs.  .5,410,000 

Plate  glass,  feet 1 , 495 , 662 

Stoves,  cars 153 


SALINE. 


Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 35,883 

Hogs,  head 78,749 

Horse  and  mules,  head 4 , 192 

Sheep,  head 11,017 

Goats,  head 160 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 5 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 509,691 

Corn,  bushels 71,664 

Oats,  bushels 68,125 

Rye,  bushels 29 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 1 

Clover  seed,  bushels 38 

Hay,  tons 493 

Straw,  tons 135 

Tobacco,  pounds 185 

Pop  corn,  pounds 384 

Planting  and  garden  seed,  lbs . 739 

Nuts,  pounds 179,183 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 208,856 

Corn  meal,  pounds 1 , 787 , 290 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 9,504,224 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 1,995,260 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Stone,  cars 12 

Forest  Products — 

Logs,  cars 8 

Walnut  logs,  cars 20 

Cooperage,  cars 40 

New  barrels 50,000 

Farmjard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 1,038,917 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 568,317 

Eggs,  dozen 1 , 020 , 180 

Feathers,  pounds 26,110 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  cars 8 

Sewer  pipe  and  tiling,  cars. ...  4 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 91 , 849 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 22,815 

Tallow,  pounds 65 

Lard,  pounds 824 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 132 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 99 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 447 , 800 

Ice  cream  gallons 42 , 609 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 455,937 

Buttermilk,  gallons 18,432 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 75,999 

Liquid  Products — 

Extracts,  gallons 100 

Vinegar,  gallons 200 

Cider,  gallons 680 

Natural  mineral  water,  gals ...  5 , 200 

Soda  water,  cases 13,450 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 19,762 

Fish,  pounds 26,706 

Furs,  pounds 56,383 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 1 , 344 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels 1 

Tomatoes,  bushels 5 

Onions,  bushels 3 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 13 , 024 


•Nearly  all  farm  and  other  products  of  St.  Louis  county,  totaling  many  millions  of  pounds,  are  hauled  into  St.  Louis 
city  in  wagons,  or  driven  in  afoot,  and  used  or  consumed  there. 
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SALINE—  Con. 


Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs.  6,465 

Strawberries,  pounds 302 

Apples,  barrels 28 , 344 

Plums,  pounds 662 

Grapes , pou nds 132 

Peaches,  pounds 120 

Pears,  pounds 45 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Beeswax,  pounds 50 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 22 

Unclassified  Products— 

Junk,  cars 48 

Ice,  tons 7,000 

Coal  tar,  pounds  48,000 

Miscellaneous  products,  lbs . . . 3,215 

Corncob  pipes 1 

Corncobs,  cars 3 

SCHUYLER. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 9,722 

Hogs,  head 28,232 

Horses  and  mules,  head 15,284 

Sheep,  head 29,484 

Goats,  head 1,011 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 100 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 29,500 

Corn,  bushels 2,149 

Oats,  bushels 6 , 374 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 14 , 693 

Hay,  tons 93 

Tobacco,  pounds 15,241 

Nuts,  pounds 20,414 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 190 

Corn  meal 1 

Bran,  shipstuff I 340  tons 

Feed,  chops j 

Forest  Products — 

Logs,  cars 4 

Walnut  logs,  cars 1 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 1,400,539 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds. . . .1,077, 159 

Eggs,  dozen 775,200 

Feathers,  pounds 17,987 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 25,772 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 2,955 

Lard,  pounds 540 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 30,746 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 24,827 

Buttermilk,  gallons 65 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 415,088 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 32,617 

Furs,  pounds 3 , 073 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 701 

Pickles  and  cucumbers,  lbs.  6,720 

Potatoes,  bushels 21 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 445 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 475 

Apples,  barrels 63 

Plums,  pounds 400 

Pears,  pounds 1,217 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 50 

Beeswax,  pounds 45 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 48 


Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 3 

Ice,  tons 1 

SCOTLAND. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 5,998 

Hogs,  head 25 , 542 

Horses  and  mules,  head 2 , 030 

Sheep,  head 9,457 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat , bushels 21,167 

Corn  bushels 5 , 355 

Oats,  bushels 17,625 

Rye,  bushels 4 , 665 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 2 , 936 

Clover  seed,  bushels 7 

Hay,  tons T..  2,061 

Pop  corn,  pounds 300 

Blue  grass  seed,  pounds 95 

Planting  and  garden  seed,  lbs . 104 

Nuts,  pounds 10,547 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 1 , 000 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 3,000 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Iron  ore,  tons 20 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 4 

Walnut  logs,  cars 20 

Railroad  ties,  cars 4 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars ...  38 

Cordwood,  cars 120 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 625,115 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 473 , 655 

Eggs,  dozen 253,940 

Feathers,  pounds 5,443 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 35,338 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 886 

T allow,  pounds 2, 050 

Lard,  pounds 102 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Trees,  pounds 1,986 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 3,200 

Ice  cream,  gallons 50,980 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 2 , 000 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 64,295 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 5,574 

Vegetables — 

Pickles  and  cucumbers,  lbs 140 , 000 

Tomatoes,  bushels 96 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 893 

Melons,  pounds 580 

Apples,  barrels 8 

Peaches,  pounds 155 

Pears,  pounds 93 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 7 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 7 

SCOTT. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 5,771 

Hogs,  head 10,320 

Horses  and  mules,  head 559 

Sheep,  head 90 

Goats,  head 1 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 1 


Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 1 , 005 , 560 

Corn,  bushels 655,457 

Oats,  bushels 9,480 

Rye,  bushels 13,765 

Clover  seed,  bushels 585 

Millet  seed,  bushels 3 

Hay,  tons 290 

Straw,  tons 4,651 

Pop  corn,  pounds 525 

Cowpeas,  bushels 13, 688 

Planting  and  garden  seed,  lbs . 237 

Nuts,  pounds 2,516 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 205,984 

Corn  meal,  pounds 11,196,791 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 9,437,898 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 8,959,694 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Sand,  cars 190 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 1 , 144 

Logs,  cars 657 

Walnut  logs,  cars 3 

Railroad  ties,  cars 166 

Piling,  cars 6 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars. . . 418 

Cordwood,  cars 1 , 400 

Telegraph  poles,  cars 58 

Cooperage,  cars 260 

Excelsior,  sawdust,  cars 4 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 402 , 207 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 544 

Eggs,  dozen 81,540 

Feathers,  pounds 462 

Cotton  Products — 

Cotton,  baled,  pounds 12,500 

Cottonseed,  tons 13 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  common,  cars 60 

Sewer  pipe  and  tiling,  cars — 5 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 19,005 

Dressed  meats , pounds 6,760 

Tallow,  pounds 270 

Lard,  pounds 650 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 267,256 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 780 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 1,851 

Ice  cream,  gallons 6,000 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 2 , 686 

Buttermilk,  gallons 150 

Cheese,  pounds 2,400 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 664 

Liquid  Products — 

Soda  water,  cases 1 , 500 

Cider,  gallons 25 

Mineral  water,  gallons 5,083 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 1,241 

Fish,  pounds 32,551 

Furs,  pounds 3 , 263 

Turtles,  pounds 250 

Medicinal  Products — 

Ginseng,  pounds 193 

Sunflower  seed,  bushels 6 , 009 

Bark,  pounds 300 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 125,774 

Potatoes,  bushels 929 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels 3 

Tomatoes,  bushels 19 
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Onions,  bushels 35 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 3,910 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 2,056 

Melons,  pounds 33,329,112 

Strawberries,  pounds 4,613 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 300 

Apples,  barrels 94 

Cantaloupes,  pounds 6,180,097 

Blackberries,  pounds 5,000 

Grapes,  pounds 1,270 

Peaches,  pounds 30,793 

Pears,  pounds 830 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — ■ 

Honey,  pounds 3,310 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons — 187 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 9 

Ice,  tons 1,995 

SHANNON. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 1,487 

Hogs,  head 3,711 

Horses  and  mules,  head 43 

Goats,  head 84 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 2,554 

Corn,  cars 4 

Oats,  bushels 2 

Hay,  tons 14 

Nuts,  pounds 760 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 25 

Corn  meal,  pounds 12,420 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 20,000 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 33 , 000 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Sand,  cars 1 

Stone,  cars 4 

Macadam,  cars 24 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 1,231 

Logs,  cars 210 

Walnut  logs,  cars 4 

Railroad  ties , c ars 1,403 

Piling,  cars 27 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars ...  118 

Cordwood,  cars 650 

Telegraph  poles,  cars 8 

Cooperage,  cars 10 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 70,410 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 252 

Eggs,  dozen 31,370 

Feathers,  pounds 369 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 4,834 

Tallow,  pounds 20 

Lard,  pounds 50 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 86 

Ice  cream,  gallons 12 

Wool  and  Mohair- 

Wool,  pounds 2,348 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 35 

Furs,  pounds 331 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 1,054 

Vegetables — 

Potatoes,  bushels 39 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 1,615 


Fruits — 

Apples,  barrels 2,116 

Peaches,  pounds 4 , 425 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 74 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 2 

Ice,  tons 690 

SHELBY. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 12,585 

Hogs,  head 55,676 

Horses  and  mules,  head 5 , 495 

Sheep,  head 14 , 080 

Goats,  head  720 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 27 

Bears 1 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 161,291 

Corn,  bushels 346 

Oats,  bushels 18,523 

Rye,  bushels 5,618 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 770 

Clover  seed,  bushels 3 

Hay,  tons 240 

Nuts,  pounds 12,186 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 2,424 

Corn  meal,  pounds 20 , 000 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 17,552 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 84,180 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 9 

Walnut  logs,  cars 19 

Railroad  ties,  cars 22 

Piling,  cars 8 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars. . . 31 

Cordwood,  cars 148 

Cooperage,  cars 1 

Walnut  lumber,  cars 3 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 1 , 702 , 869 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 212, 848 

Eggs,  dozen  1,512, 660 

Feathers,  pounds 4,512 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  clay  products 4 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 67,482 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 13 , 475 

Tallow,  pounds 5 , 029 

Lard,  pounds 1,841 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 55 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 13,797 

Ice  cream,  gallons 1 , 372 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 25,126 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 135,837 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 60,871 

Furs,  pounds 4,829 

Vegetables — 

Potatoes,  bushels 3 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 4 , 521 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 10 

Apples,  barrels 5,943 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 406 

Beeswax,  pounds 247 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 625 


Unclassified  Products — 


Junk,  cars 9 

Ice,  tons 600 

Miscellaneous  products,  lbs. . . 5,380 

STODDARD. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 5,459 

Hogs,  head 17,272 

Horses  and  mules,  head 160 

Sheep,  head 2,002 

Goats,  head 9 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 426,902 

Corn,  bushels 310,833 

Oats,  bushels 12,370 

Rye,  bushels 173 

Clover  seed,  bushels 43 

Hay,  tons 464 

Straw,  tons 61 

Pop  corn,  pounds 150 

Cowpeas,  bushels 14 

Rice,  pounds 435 , 000 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 87 , 100 

Corn  meal,  pounds 8 , 085 , 894 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 2 , 055 , 000 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 425,800 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Gravel  and  ballast,  cars 4 

Sand,  cars 23 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 2,177 

Logs,  cars 357 

Railroad  ties,  cars 460 

Piling,  cars 32 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars. . . 2 

Cooperage,  cars 413 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 1 , 900 , 844 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 442,413 

Eggs,  dozen 554,490 

Feathers,  pounds 998 

Cotton  Products — 

Cotton,  baled,  pounds 1 , 149,500 

Cottonseed,  tons 1,151 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  cars 44 

Sewer  pipe,  tiling,  cars 17 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 50 , 666 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 3 , 220 

Tallow,  pounds 73 

Lard,  pounds 200 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Sunflower  seed,  pounds 43 , 968 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 12,787 

Ice  cream,  gallons 218 

Buttermilk,  gallons 9,579 

Cheese,  pounds 25 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 9,704 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 5 , 247 

Fish,  pounds 1 , 678 

Furs,  pounds 5 , 222 

Frogs,  pounds 160 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots,  and  herbs,  pounds ... . 3,997 

Melon  seed,  pounds 1 , 577 , 000 

Vegetables — 

V egetables , pounds 30,001 

Potatoes,  bushels 95 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels 3 

Tomatoes,  bushels 272 

Onions,  bushels 25 
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STODDARD— Con. 


Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 375 

Strawberries,  pounds 2,660 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 180 

Apples,  barrels 88 

Cantaloupes,  pounds 2 , 305 

Blackberries,  pounds 840 

Plums,  pounds 40 

Grapes,  pounds 110 

Peaches,  pounds 43,773 

Pears,  pounds 5,508 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 272 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 12 

Ice,  tons • 80 

Miscellaneous  products,  lbs . . . 5 , 832 

STONE. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 2,900 

Hogs,  head 8,662 

Horses  and  mules,  head 481 

Sheep,  head 1,761 

Goats,  head 168 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels.  . 33,816 

Oats,  bushels 1,875 

Buckwheat,  bushels 400 

Nuts,  pounds 300 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 60 

Corn  meal,  pounds 4 , 200 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 5 , 000 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 14,200 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Gravel  and  ballast,  cars 18 

Stone,  cars 4 

Macadam,  cars 23 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 12 

Logs,  cars 10 

Walnut  logs,  cars 4 

Railroad  ties,  cars 395 

Cordwood,  cars 427 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 310,593 

Eggs,  dozen 196,170 

Feathers,  pounds 520 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 17 , 987 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 115 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 26,487 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 7 , 475 

Woo!  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 9,394 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 3 , 993 

Furs,  pounds 3,043 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 1 , 306 

Ginseng,  pounds 20 

Vegetables— 

Tomatoes,  bushels 198,374 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 721,714 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 1 , 880 

Strawberries,  pounds 13,000 

Apples,  barrels 68 

Grapes,  pounds 2 , 000 

Peaches,  pounds 11, 960 

Pears,  pounds 1 , 000 


Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 


Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 70 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 4 

Ice,  tons 45 

SULLIVAN. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 11,167 

Hogs,  head 29,773 

Horses  and  mules,  head 1 , 966 

Sheep,  head 4,755 

Goats,  head 480 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 2 

Dogs 12 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 37,573 

Corn,  bushels 46,444 

Oats,  bushels 906 

Rye,  bushels 1,450 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 1,177 

Cane  seed,  bushels 4 

Hay,  tons 9 

Straw,  tons 11 

Tobacco,  pounds 5,300 

Blue  grass  seed,  pounds 1 , 600 

Nuts,  pounds 3,002 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 155 

Corn  meal,  pounds 408 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 7,700 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 4,500 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Coal,  tons 26,500 

Sand,  tons 320 

Stone,  cars 4 

Macadam,  cars 14 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 4 

Walnut  logs,  cars 23 

Railroad  ties,  cars 13 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars. . . 10 

Cordwood,  cars 460 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 592,010 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 315,631 

Eggs,  dozen 721,080 

Feathers,  pounds 13,157 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  cars 48 

Cement  products,  tons 225 

Tiling,  tons 150 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 41,705 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 1 , 273 

Tallow,  pounds 200 

Lard,  pounds 140 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 16,140 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 45 , 904 

Ice  cream,  gallons 3 , 158 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 13 , 160 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 83,605 

Liquid  Products — 

Soda  water,  pounds 270,000 

Natural  mineral  water,  gals ...  127 , 650 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 27,486 

Furs,  pounds 3,217 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 31 , 370 

Potatoes,  bushels 21 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 433 


Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 52 

Strawberries,  pounds 112 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 25 

Apples,  barrels 77 

Plums,  pounds 45 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 32 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 8 

Ice,  tons .> 18 

TANEY. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 931 

Hogs,  head 1,291 

Horses  and  mules,  head 579 

Sheep,  head 1,440 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 7 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 16 , 900 

Rye,  bushels 179 

Cowpeas,  bushels 100 

Nuts,  pounds 3,626 

Mill  Products — 

Corn  meal,  pounds 1 , 500 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 2,500 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Zinc  ore,  tons 55 

Stone,  cars 4 

Macadam,  cars 36 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 119 

Logs,  cars 31 

Walnut  logs,  cars 13 

Railroad  ties,  cars 255 

Piling,  cars 32 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars .. . 166 

Cordwood,  cars 217 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 39,704 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 13 , 624 

Eggs,  dozen 256,830 

Feathers,  pounds 1 , 158 

Cotton  Products — 

Cotton,  baled,  pounds 86 , 000 

Cottonseed,  tons 90 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 27 , 807 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 1 , 175 

Tallow,  pounds 120 

Lard,  pounds 364 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 45 

Cut  flowers,  pounds .97 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 1 , 706 

Ice  cream,  gallons 397 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 821 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 20,628 

Mohair,  pounds 670 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 50 

Fish,  pounds 3 , 301 

Furs,  pounds 3,485 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs , pounds 147,271 

Vegetables — 

Potatoes,  bushels 13 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels 5 

Tomatoes,  bushels 9,823 

Onions,  bushels 5 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 712,084 


Surplus  Products , Missouri  Counties , 
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Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 292 

Apples,  barrels 413 

Blackberries,  pounds 80 

Plums,  pounds 40 

Grapes,  pounds 338,777 

Peaches,  pounds 447 , 901 

Pears,  pounds 76 , 880 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Beeswax,  pounds 59 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 313 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 3 

I ce,  tons 428 

TEXAS. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 1,543 

Hogs,  head 7,215 

Horses  and  mules,  head 522 

Sheep,  head 640 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 16,310 

Rye,  bushels 174 

Tobacco,  pounds 90 

Nuts,  pounds 1,592 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 40 

Corn  meal,  pounds 5 , 500 

Bran,  shipstuff , pounds 8 , 300 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 4,500 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 140 

Logs,  cars 18 

Walnut  logs,  cars 4 

Railroad  ties,  cars 109 

Piling,  cars 32 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars ...  16 

Cordwood,  cars 465 

Cooperage,  cars 4 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 245 , 000 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 45 , 000 

Eggs,  dozen 250,000 

Feathers,  pounds 2,000 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 20 , 309 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 360 

Tallow,  pounds - 120 

Lard,  pounds 244 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 136,908 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 491 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 12,618 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 1,003 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 236 

Onions,  bushels 3 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 106,829 

Fruits — 

Apples,  barrels 485 

Peaches,  pounds 126,734 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 153 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 4 

Miscellaneous  products,  lbs . . . 1 , 500 

VERNON. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 9,264 

Hogs,  head 30,693 


Horses  and  mules,  head 1 , 970 

Sheep,  head 4,861 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 9 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 128,708 

Corn,  bushels 344,589 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 3 

Flaxseed,  bushels 3,520 

Millet  seed,  bushels 15 

Cane  seed,  bushels 1 , 614 

Alfalfa,  tons 1 

Hay,  tons 12,214 

Pop  corn,  pounds 97 

Blue  grass  seed,  pounds 2,214 

Cowpeas,  bushels 27 

Planting  and  garden  seed,  lbs . 1 , 096 

Nuts,  pounds 13,663 

Kaffir  corn,  bushels 19,581 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 817 

Corn  meal,  pounds 36,728 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 15 , 000 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 1 , 698 , 095 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Coal,  tons 72,936 

Zinc  ore,  tons 780 

Sand,  cars 24 

Clay  and  kaolin,  cars 24 

Spelter,  tons 1,500 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 65 

Logs,  cars 7 

Walnut  logs,  cars 12 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars ...  7 

Cordwood,  cars 7 

Telegraph  poles,  cars 1 

Cooperage,  cars 4 

Charcoal,  cars 1 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 3 , 205 , 880 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 46,539 

Eggs,  dozen 1,915,470 

Feathers,  pounds 4,877 

Stone  and  Quarry  Products — 

Brick,  cars 49 

Cement  blocks,  cars 2 

Sewer  pipe  tiling,  cars 15 

Cement  silos,  cars 1 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 117, 629 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 660,734 

Tallow,  pounds 9,980 

Lard,  pounds 52,437 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Stock — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 272 

Cut  flowers,  pounds 1 , 795 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 140 , 497 

Ice  cream,  gallons 1 , 770 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 142,557 

Buttermilk,  gallons 4,000 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 17,107 

Mohair,  pounds 450 

Liquid  Products — 

Natural  mineral  water,  gallons  12 

Soda  water,  cases 845 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 77 , 536 

Fish,  pounds 6,608 

Furs,  pounds 5 , 480 

Frogs,  pounds 25 

Vegetables — 

V egetables,  pounds 5 , 300 

Potatoes,  bushels 73 

Sweet  potatoes,,  bushels 164 

Tomatoes,  bushels 2 , 075 


Onions,  bushels 13 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 3,482 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 4,518 

Melons,  pounds 1,859 

Strawberries,  pounds 32 , 597 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 1,312 

Apples,  barrels 822 

Raspberries,  pounds 890 

Blackberries,  pounds 1 , 750 

Grapes,  pounds 691 

Peaches,  pounds 607 

Pears,  pounds 55 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 2 , 358 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 591 

Candy,  pounds 500,000 

Unclassified  Products — 

Sheet  metal  products,  cars 50 

Junk,  cars 24 

Ice,  tons 1,522 

Corncobs,  cars 1 

Bread,  pounds 144,722 

Emigrant  outfits,  cars 5 

Hollow  tile,  cars 7 

Scrap  leather,  pounds 16,442 

Harness,  pounds 76 , 854 

WARREN. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 2,557 

Hogs,  head 14,346 

Horses  and  mules,  head 126 

Sheep,  head 832 

Goats,  head 1 , 120 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 298 , 938 

Corn,  bushels 4,976 

Oats,  bushels 625 

Timothy  seed,  bushels 15 

Flaxseed,  bushels 119 

Clover  seed,  bushels 114 

Millet  seed,  bushels 100 

Cane  seed,  bushels 16 

Alfalfa,  tons 10 

Hay,  tons 57 

Straw,  tons 157 

Pop  corn,  pounds 67 

Buckwheat,  bushels 2 

Nuts,  pounds 15,761 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 4,109 

Corn  meal,  pounds 328 , 140 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 54 , 680 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 41 , 400 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Clay  and  kaolin,  cars 19 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 4 

Logs,  cars 4 

Walnut  logs,  cars 10 

Railroad  ties,  cars 94 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars ...  39 

Cordwood,  cars 614 

Cooperage,  cars 4 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 319,717 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 114,746 

Eggs,  dozen 3 , 403 , 440 

Feathers,  pounds 574 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 22,616 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 20 , 624 

Tallow,  pounds 2 , 426 

Lard,  pounds 4,688 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 1 , 958 
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WARREN—  Con. 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 124,009 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 133 , 040 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 5,851 

Liquid  Products — 

Wine,  gallons 8 

Vinegar,  gallons 9 

Cider,  gallons 6 

Cordials,  gallons 1 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 9 , 846 

Fish,  pounds 54 

Furs,  pounds 2,685 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 1 , 246 

Ginseng,  pounds 4 , 042 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 4 , 104 

Potatoes,  bushels 2,558 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels 2 

Onions,  bushels 10 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 2,715 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs.  8,787 

Strawberries,  pounds 20 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 2,496 

Apples,  barrels 4 , 172 

Blackberries,  pounds 5,725 

Plums,  pounds 6,910 

Grapes,  pounds 500 

Peaches,  pounds 11,954 

Pears,  pounds 48,675 

Apple  butter,  pounds 430 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 1 , 395 

Beeswax,  pounds 42 

Maple  syrup,  gallons 14 

Jelly,  pounds 280 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 5 

Ice,  tons 2 

Miscellaneous  products,  lbs..  2,653 

Corncobs,  cars 3 

Bread,  pounds 14,304 

WASHINGTON. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 1,408 

Hogs,  head 1 , 243 

Horses  and  mules,  head 62 

Sheep,  head 1,957 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 41,366 

Oats,  bushels 513 

Flaxseed,  bushels 4 

Clover  seed,  bushels 4 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 8,400 

Corn  meal,  pounds 180 , 000 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 270,000 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 300,000 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Zinc  ore,  tons 7 

Lead  ore  concentrates,  tons. . . 5 

Barytes  (tiff),  tpns 27,685 

Copper  ore,  pounds 1 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 8 

Walnut  logs,  cars 6 

Railroad  ties,  cars 728 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars. . . 18 

Cordwood,  cars 109 


Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 79,793 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 22,812 

Eggs,  dozen 76,500 

Feathers,  pounds 336 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 9 , 054 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 5 , 093 

Tallow,  pounds 396 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 1 , 502 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 215 

Wool  and  Mohair- 

Wool,  pounds 17,973 

Liquid  Products — 

Soda  water,  cases 25 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 500 

Fish,  pounds 348 

Furs,  pounds 584 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 3 , 209 

Ginseng,  pounds 348 

Bark,  pounds 287 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 2,599 

Potatoes,  bushels 13 

Fruits — 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 30 

Apples,  barrels 26 

Peaches,  pounds 7,330 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 30 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 10 

WAYNE. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 3,055 

Hogs,  head 7 , 457 

Horses  and  mules,  head 46 

Sheep,  head 859 

Goats,  head 161 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 12 , 429 

Corn,  bushels 1,012 

Hay,  tons 64 

Nuts,  pounds 1,555 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 10,444 

Corn  meal,  pounds 1,047, 800 


Feed,  chops,  pounds 1,062,000 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Gravel  and  ballast,  cars 4,201 

Shingles 200 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 1 , 153 

Logs,  cars 94 

Walnut  logs,  cars 3 

Railroad  ties,  cars 2 , 664 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars ...  7 

Cordwood,  cars 50 

Poles,  cars 2 

Cooperage,  cars 57 

Butcher’s  blocks,  cars 4 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 347 , 744 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 901 

Eggs,  dozen 96,270 

Feathers,  pounds 647 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 23 , 079 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 792 

Tallow,  pounds 568 

Lard,  pounds 400 


Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 


Nursery  stock,  pounds 700 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 45,399 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 1 , 150 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 9,520 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 29 

Fish,  pounds 344 

Furs,  pounds 698 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 10,586 

Ginseng,  pounds 195 

Vegetables — 

Potatoes,  bushels , 426 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels 55 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 4 , 827 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs.  700 

Apples,  barrels 34 

Cantaloupes,  pounds 1,300 

Peaches , pounds 5,035 

Pears,  pounds 328 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 240 

Maple  syrup,  gallons 80 

Maple  sugar,  pounds 40 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 4 


WEBSTER. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 7,193 

Hogs,  head 12,296 

Horses  and  mules,  head 975 

Sheep,  head 5,975 

Jacks,  stallions,  head 1 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 63,113 

Hay,  tons 175 

Nuts,  pounds 122,826 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 745 

Corn  meal,  pounds 42 , 249 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 15,500 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 21 , 343 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Lead  ore,  pounds 500 

Stone,  cars 4 

Macadam,  cars.  . 27 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 21 

Logs,  cars 5 

Walnut  logs,  cars 30 

Railroad  ties,  cars . 41 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars ...  54 

Cordwood,  cars 913 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 973,881 

Poultry^,  dressed,  pounds 100,403 

Eggs,  dozen 737,860 

Feathers,  pounds 4,897 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts , pounds 36,514 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 2 , 438 

Tallow,  pounds 955 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 19,150 

Plants,  pounds 7,556 


Surplus  Products,  Missouri  Counties,  1915. 
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Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 885 , 843 

Ice  cream,  gallons 1 , 200 

Milk  and  gream 43 , 260 

Buttermilk,  gallons 5,000 

Cheese,  pounds 3 , 000 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 22,767 

Mohair,  pounds 920 

Liquid  Products — 

Vinegar,  gallons 18 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 52 , 844 

Furs,  pounds 3,390 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 1 , 880 

Ginseng,  pounds 100 

Vegetables — 

Pickles  and  cucumbers,  lbs .. . 1,500 

Potatoes,  bushels 63 

Tomatoes,  bushels 30,755 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 

pounds 3,195,994 

Fruits — 

Strawberries,  pounds 2 , 202 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 3,431 

Apples,  barrels 37,012 

Peaches,  pounds 188,936 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Beeswax,  pounds 75 

- Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 63 

4 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 4 

Ice,  tons 19 

Miscellaneous  products , lbs . . . 40 , 000 

WORTH 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 10,294 

Hogs,  head 39,040 

Horses  and  mules,  head 480 

Sheep,  head 5,173 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 58,102 

Corn,  bushels 1,039 

Nuts,  pounds 80 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 110 

Corn  meal,  pounds 1 , 500 

Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 5,500 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 5,700 

Forest  Products — 

Logs,  cars 4 

Railroad  ties,  cars 12 

Fence  and  mine  posts,  cars ...  28 

Cordwood,  cars 138 

Cooperage,  cars 2 


Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry,  live,  pounds 268,965 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 10,889 

Eggs,  dozen 299,160 

Feathers,  pounds 40 

Stone  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick,  cars 1 

Sewer  pipe  and  tiling,  cars ...  1 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 18 , 320 

Dressed  meats,  pounds  5,200 

Flowers  and  Nursery  Products — 

Nursery  stock,  pounds 110 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 12,000 

Ice  cream,  gallons 600 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 15 , 000 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 50 , 162 

Liquid  Products — 

Vinegar,  gallons 40 

Soda  water,  cases 140 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 6,758 

Furs,  pounds 475 

Vegetables — 

Vegetables,  pounds 1,500 

Potatoes,  bushels 300 

Fruits — 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fruits,  lbs . 1 , 850 

Strawberries,  pounds 500 

Apples,  barrels 2,905 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 48 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons 12 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 1 

WRIGHT. 

Live  Stock — 

Cattle,  head 4,439 

Hogs,  head 17,695 

Horses  and  mules,  head 1,478 

Sheep,  head 6 , 200 

Goats,  head 320 

Farm  Crops — 

Wheat,  bushels 1,560,951 

Rye,  bushels 8,000 

Hay,  tons 172 

Straw,  tons 27 

Nuts,  pounds 15,615 

Mill  Products — 

Flour,  barrels 13 , 000 

Corn  meal,  pounds 118, 500 


Bran,  shipstuff,  pounds 105,200 

Feed,  chops,  pounds 157,696 

Mine  and  Quarry  Products — 

Lead  ore  concentrates,  tons. . . 1 , 380 

Forest  Products — 

Lumber,  cars 57 

Walnut  logs,  cars 9 

Railroad  ties,  cars 278 

Cordwood,  cars 560 

Farmyard  Products — 

Poultry , live,  pounds 660 , 959 

Poultry,  dressed,  pounds 212,335 

Eggs,  dozen 3 , 202 , 770 

Feathers,  pounds 3 , 135 

Packing  House  Products — 

Hides  and  pelts,  pounds 59 , 534 

Dressed  meats,  pounds 5,642 

Tallow,  pounds 890 

Dairy  Products — 

Butter,  pounds 1,884,377 

Ice  cream,  gallons 262 

Milk  and  cream,  gallons 183 , 350 

Buttermilk , gallo ns 5,000 

Cheese,  pounds 3 , 000 

Wool  and  Mohair — 

Wool,  pounds 113,170 

Mohair,  pounds 4 , 820 

Liquid  Products — 

Cider,  gallons 230 

Fish  and  Game  Products — 

Game,  pounds 11, 025 

Fish,  pounds 22,400 

Furs,  pounds 7,704 

Medicinal  Products — 

Roots  and  herbs,  pounds 2,670 

Ginseng,  pounds 504 

Vegetables — 

Potatoes,  bushels 209 

Tomatoes,  bushels 1 , 000 

Onions,  bushels 9 

Canned  vegetables,  fruits, 

pounds 378,000 

Fruits — 

Dried  fruits,  pounds 7,775 

Apples,  barrels 18,351 

Blackberries,  pounds 2 , 158 

Grapes,  pounds 248 

Peaches,  pounds 34 , 445 

Apiary  and  Cane  Products — 

Honey,  pounds 84 

Beeswax,  pounds 24 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons.  . . 1,023 

Unclassified  Products — 

Junk,  cars 4 

Ice,  tons 573 


PEARL  BUTTON  INDUSTRY,  MISSOURI,  1916,  1915,  1914  AND  1913. 

Five  pearl-button  factories  of  Missouri,  one  each  in  Hannibal,  Louisiana,  LaGrange, 
Canton  and  Memphis,  in  1917  reported  1916  manufacturing  which,  when  aggregated,  had 
a total  worth  of  $352,310.  For  1915,  four  Missouri  pearl-button  factories  manufactured 
buttons  and  blanks  to  the  value  of  $216,569,  the  Memphis,  Mo.,  factory  not  operating  that 
year.  For  1914,  nine  pearl-button  factories  had  a total  button  and  blank  output  worth 
$251,000,  there  being  four  more  smaller  establishments  in  Missouri  that  year  than  either 
in  1913,  1915  or  1916,  all  in  Lewis  county.  For  1913,  five  pearl-button  factories,  all  in 
Northeast  Missouri,  reported  an  output  of  pearl  buttons  and  blanks  which  wholesaled  for 
$385,885. 
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Table  A,  which  follows,  gives  further  statistical  information  concerning  the  manufac- 
turing of  pearl  buttons  and  blanks  in  Missouri  during  the  four  years  which  are  considered 
in  this  treatise. 

In  1916  women  and  girls  over  16  years  employed  in  the  industry  numbered  86,  com- 
pared to  79  in  1915;  112  in  1914;  and  142  in  1913.  No  boys  and  girls  under  16  years 
of  age  were  reported  as  being  employed  that  year  in  Missouri  in  this  unique  industry.  Not 
a wage-earner  received  over  $20  a week,  but  there  were  17  men  whose  weekly  earnings  ranged 
from  $15  to  $20.  The  highest  paid  female  employes,  numbering  four,  averaged  from  $9 
to  $10  a week. 

For  salaried  persons,  male  bookkeepers  averaged  $40  a month,  and  females,  $36.  One 
female  clerk  was  paid  $35  a month;  one  stenographer,  $20;  and  another,  $40  a month.  See 
the  tables  for  further  information  concerning  the  salaries  and  wages  of  the  working  forces. 
Women  wage-earners  toiled  nine  hours  a day  in  1916,  and  men  ten. 

The  1916  shipments  of  pearl  buttons  and  blanks  of  the  five  factories  considered,  the 
same  constituting  surplus  manufactured  products  of  Pike,  Marion,  Lewis  and  Scotland 
counties,  consisted  of  1,180,181  gross  of  pearl  buttons  and  blanks.  The  1915  shipments  of 
the  same  factories,  excepting  the  one  at  Memphis,  Scotland  county,  which  did  not  operate 
that  year,  totaled  1,216,185  gross  of  pearl  buttons  and  blanks. 

The  pearl  blanks  cut  from  mussel  shells  by  the  five  Missouri  establishments,  in  both 
1916  and  1915,  were  shipped  to  pearl-button  factories  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  New  York  and  other 
eastern  states,  where  finishing  touches  were  applied  before  they  were  finally  marketed. 
Finished  pearl  buttons  manufactured  in  Missouri  factories  in  the  two  years,  1915  and  1916, 
chiefly  went  to  the  garment  factories  of  the  eastern  states. 

When  it  comes  to  wage-earners,  engineers  employed  in  the  five  pearl-button  establish- 
ments considered  for  1916,  earned  from  $12  to  $15  a week,  and  men  who  operated  cutting 
machines,  from  $12  to  $18. 

Girls  over  16,  who  sewed  finished  pearl  buttons  on  to  cards,  earned  from  $2.50  to  $6.00 
a week,  according  to  their  activities,  and  those  who  sorted  the  buttons  into  sizes  and  blends, 
from  $5  to  $8  a week;  and  women  who  worked  on  cutting  and  polishing  machines,  from  $7 
to  $9  a week.  No  serious  accidents  were  reported  as  occurring  among  wage-earners  in  the 
five  factories  during  1916. 


STATISTICAL  SYNOPSIS,  PEARL  BUTTON  INDUSTRY,  MISSOURI, 
1916,  1915,  1914,  1913. 


Statistical  information  covering  years — • 


Subject  considered. 


Number  of  establishments  considered 

Total  value  of  goods  manufactured 

General  disbursements 

Value  of  material  and  supplies  used.  . . . 
Total  amount  paid  in  salaries  and  wages .... 

Paid  for  rent,  taxes  and  insurance 

Miscellaneous  disbursements 

Total  number  employes 

Males 

Females 

Number  of  proprietors 

Males 

Females 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation  during 
year 

Total  capital  invested 

Value  of  grounds  and  buildings 

Value  of  machinery,  fixtures,  tools,  etc 


1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

5 

4 

9 

' 5 

$352,310 

$216,569 

$257,000 

$385,885 

$328 , 563 

$193,511 

$131,400 

$304,261 

$160,885 

157,974 

5,489 

4,215 

$93,397 

92,837 

4,177 

3,100 

$108,000 

125,000 

3,900 

2,500 

$132,297 

146,599 

3,965 

21,400 

433 

313 

360 

401 

347 

86 

234 

79 

248 

112 

259 

142 

Incorporat 

stockholc 

,ed  companie 
iers. 

5s,  all  owner 

s,  are 

300 

291 

227 

256 

$289,338 

$312,414 

$265,000 

$243,387 

$67,000 
90 , 984 

$66,000 

93,984 

$65,000 

85,000 

$53 , 552 
79,035 

Output , Missouri  Mines  and  Quarries. 
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VALUE,  MISSOURI  MINERAL  PRODUCTION,  1916. 


Commodity. 


Zinc  ore 

Lead  ore 

Coal 

Clay  products. . 

Cement 

Building  stone . . 
Sand  and  gravel 

Lime 

Clay  (mined) . . . 
Barytes 


Mine  value, 
1916. 

Commercial 
value,  1916. 

Commodity. 

Mine  value, 
1916. 

Commercial 
value,  1916. 

$24,228,596 

$32,166,144 

Copper 

$95,005 

$95,005 

24,172,965 

41,797,280 

Mineral  waters 

109,814 

109,814 

9,044,505 

9,044,505 

Tripoli 

92,248 

92,248 

7,634,559 

7,634,559 

Iron  ores 

116,484 

116,484 

6,333,567 

2,278,742 

877,634 

6,333,567 

2,278,742 

877,634 

Silver 

Tungsten,  cobalt,  nickel, 
pottery,  pyrites,  oil,  gas, 

85,178 

85,178 

956,300 

988,884 

956,300 

988,884 

paint 

1,178,830 

1,178,830 

365,111 

365,111 

Total  value 

$78,558,422 

$104,120,285 

TOTAL  MINE  VALUE,  MINERAL  PRODUCTIONS,  1913  TO  1917. 


Year. 

Value. 

1913 

$47,760,584 

43,585,667 

1914 

Year. 

Value. 

1915 

$59,821,032 

78,558,422 

1916 

In  the  opinion  of  Professor  Buehler,  the  1916  output  and  worth  of  mine  and  quarry 
products  “stands  as  a tribute  to  Missouri  mine  operators  and  miners  in  response  to  the  de- 
mands placed  upon  them  by  the  recent  war. 

“Missouri  possesses  a greater  variety  of  mineral  resources  than  any  other  state  in  the 
Mississippi  valley,  and  is  fortunately  rich  in  many  of  the  metals  which  are  so  necessary  to 
the  winning  of  the  war.  The  figures  show  that  she  is  doing  her  part  in  the  production  of 
these  metals,  and  indicates  that  she  stands  ready  to  meet  any  demands  upon  these  resources. 

“Lead  and  zinc,  produced  in  nearly  equal  value  in  1916,  constituted  close  to  two-thirds 
of  the  total  amount  of  the  mineral  productions  of  the  state.  Both  are  important  war  ma- 
terials, and  the  greatly  increased  output  was  in  direct  response  to  the  war  call.  The  great 
lead  mines  of  Southeast  Missouri  and  the  zinc  and  lead  mines  of  Southwest  Missouri  turned 
out  a record-breaking  tonnage  for  the  year. 

“Coal  ranks  second  to  lead  and  zinc  as  the  state’s  most  important  mineral  industry, 
the  1916  production  was  about  one-third  more  than  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  was 
greater  than  that  of  any  former  year.  There  are  in  Northern  and  Western  Missouri  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  underlain  by  beds  of  coal  from  18  inches  to  4 feet  thick,  of  which  only 
a small  amount  has  already  been  mined.  Missouri  is  rich  in  coal  deposits,  and  with  proper 
development  is  capable  of  greatly  increasing  the  present  output. 

“It  is  not  generally  known  that  in  Madison  county  are  the  only  worth-while  deposits 
in  the  United  States  of  the  semi-rare  metals,  nickel  and  cobalt,  being  operated  on  a com- 
mercial scale.  Tungsten  has  also  been  mined  in  this  county.  The  reopening  of  the  Fred- 
ericktown  mines,  with  plans  for  an  extensive  development  of  the  cobalt  and  nickel  ores, 
will  give  a larger  production  of  these  metals  in  1918.  The  mining  of  pyrite,  the  infant  min- 
eral industry  of  the  state,  progressed  during  1916,  though  it  is  still  hampered  by  the  recent 
inaccessibility  of  some  of  the  deposits.  The  use  of  this  mineral  in  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phyric  acid  gives  it  a prominent  place  among  the  war  minerals,  and  a much  larger  develop- 
ment of  the  Missouri  deposits  should  be  made  during  the  coming  year. 

“Of  the  many  other  minerals  produced,  the  state  still  retains  the  lead  in  the  output  of 
barytes,  maintains  its  important  position  in  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick,  is  an  important 
producer  of  marble  for  interior  decoration,  and  shows  an  encouraging  revival  in  its  iron 
mining.  All  of  the  commodities  produced  show  decided  gains  over  previous  years,  and  the 
1916  record  is  one  of  which  the  state  may  well  be  proud.” 


SILVER,  COPPER,  LEAD  AND  ZINC  OUTPUT,  MISSOURI,  1916. 

(By  J.  P.  Dunlop,  United  States  Geological  Survey.) 

The  value  of  the  mine  production  of  recoverable  silver,  copper,  lead  and  zinc  in  Mis- 
souri in  1916  was  $74,143,607,  compared  with  $53,683,420  in  1915.  The  value  of  the  copper 
production  showed  an  increase  of  $24,627,  that  of  silver  $55,896,  that  of  lead  $12,384,784, 
and  that  of  zinc  $7,994,880,  so  that  the  large  increase  in  the  total  value  was  caused  mainly 
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by  the  much  larger  output  and  the  higher  average  price  of  lead  and  zinc  in  1916,  compared 
with  1915.  The  recoverable  lead  content  of  Missouri  lead  concentrates  sold  in  1916  was 
equal  to  39  per  cent  of  the  smelter  production  of  primary  lead  in  the  United  States  derived 
from  domestic  ores,  and  the  recoverable  -spelter  content  from  Missouri  zinc  concentrates 
sold  in  1916  was  28  per  cent  of  the  primary  spelter  produced  by  smelters  from  domestic  ores 
in  1916. 

MINE  PRODUCTION  OF  SILVER  AND  COPPER  IN  MISSOURI,  1910-1916. 


Year  considered. 

Copper. 

Silver. 

Lead  con- 
centrates, 
silver-bear- 
ing (short 
tons). 

Quantity 

(pounds). 

Value. 

Quantity 
(fine 
ounces) . 

Value. 

1910 

94,452 

$11,955 

33 , 096 

$17,872 

35,002 

1911 

640,411 

80,051 

49,867 

26,430 

51,109 

1912 

440 , 725 

72,719 

35,438 

21,794 

31,183 

1913 

576,204 

89,312 

35,620 

21,514 

35,854 

1914 

44 , 463 

5,914 

61,168 

33,826 

61,995 

1915 

402,160 

70,378 

57,756 

29,282 

64,377 

1916 

386 , 200 

95,005 

129,450 

85,178 

88,081 

METAL  CONTENT,*  LEAD  AND  ZINC  PRODUCTION,  MISSOURI,  1916. 


Metal  content,  concentrates. 


District. 

Lead. 

Zinc. 

Quantity 

(short 

tons). 

Value. 

Quantity 

(short 

tons). 

Value. 

Southwestern  Missouri — 

Alba-Neck  City 

236 

$32,568 

7,176 

7,548 

645 

$2,022,864 
172,860 
909,056 
99,964 
563,338 
372,786 
68 , 072 
5,917,172 
15,276 
1,873,320 

Ash  Grove-Everton 

52 

Aurora 

81 

11,178 

3,392 

373 

Carl  Junction 

Carthage 

57 

7,866 
43 , 746 

2,102 

1,391 

254 

Cave  Springs 

317 

Diamond 

1 

138 

Duenweg-Porto  Rico 

5,015 

692,070 

22,079 

57 

Fairview  and  Pioneer 

Granby 

228 

31,464 

6,990 

Joplin 

4,566 

41 

630,108 

28,363 

7,601,284 
55 , 208 
1,595,136 
728 , 156 
615,060 

McDowell-Stark  City 

5,658 

206 

Oronogo 

2,401 

1 

331,338 

5,952 

Sarcoxie-Reeds 

138 

2,717 

Sherwood-Thoms  Station 

496 

68 , 448 

2,295 

Spring  City-Beef  Branch 

278 

38,364 

1,040 

278 , 720 

Springfield 

221 

30,498 

1,123 

300 , 964 

Spurgeon-Seneca 

187 

25,806 

1,247 

334,196 

Stotts  City 

315 

84,420 

16,171,388 

755,492 

1,016,524 

Webb  City-Carterville-Prosperity . . 
Wentworth 

17,100 

2,359,800 

60,341 

2,819 

3,793 

Zincite- Klondike 

106 

14,628 

Christian  county 

72 

9,936 

303 

81,204 

Ozark,  Howell  and  Taney  counties 

182 

48 , 776 

Central  and  Southeastern  Missouri 

31,456 

201,632 

$4,340,928 

27,825,216 

155,527 

433 

$4 1',  68 1,236 
116,044 

State  total,  1916,  commercial  value 
1915, 

233,088 

210,440 

$32,166,144 

19,781,360 

155 , 960 
136,300 

$41,797,280 
33 , 802 , 400 

*In  calculating  the  metal  content  of  t{ie  ores  from  assays  allowance  has  been  made  for 
smelting  losses  in  zinc  but  not  in  lead.  In  computing  the  values  of  ore  and  metal  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  value  given  for  the  ore  is  that  actually  received  by  the  producer, 
whereas  the  value  of  the  lead  is  calculated  from  the  average  daily  spot  quotations  at  New 
York  and  the  value  of  the  zinc  from  the  average  sales  price  of  all  grades  reported  by  smelters. 


Output , Missouri  Mines  and  Quarries. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  LEAD  AND  ZINC  CONCENTRATES,  MISSOURI,  1916. 


Ores. 


Missouri  district. 

Lead  cencentrates. 

Zinc  concentrates. 

Galena. 

Carbonate. 

Sphalerite. 

Silicate  and  car- 
bonate. 

Quan- 

tity, 

tons. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity, 

tons. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity, 

tons. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity, 

tonp. 

Value. 

Southwest  Missouri 

Central  and  southeastern  Missouri. 

State  total,  1916 

1915 

Total  mine  values 

40,817 

307,025 

$3,450,568 

20,720,737 

27 

$1,660 

276,811 

365 

$22,863,815 

14,400 

25,864 

1,030 

$1,308,252 

42,129 

347,842 

312,352 

$24,171,305 

14,572,361 

27 

215 

$1,660 

7,000 

277,176 

241,111 

$22,878,215 

18,382,520 

26,894 

25,412 

$1,350,381 

1,243,458 

$24,2 

72,965 

$24,228,596 

SILVER,  COPPER,  LEAD  AND  ZINC,  MISSOURI,  1913  TO  1917. 

For  several  years  prior  to  1913,  the  entire  silver  production  of  Missouri  had  been  de- 
rived from  refining  lead  concentrates,  but  in  each  of  the  last  four  years  a small  quantity  of 
silver  was  obtained  from  oxidized  copper  ore  shipped  from  mines  in  Ste.  Genevieve,  Wash- 
ington and  other  counties.  The  quantities  given  in  the  fourth  column  of  the  foregoing 
table  are  those  of  recovered  silver.  The  silver  content  of  the  lead  ores  is  so  small  that  it 
is  disregarded  in  the  assay  and  sale  of  the  concentrates.  For  this  reason  the  smelter  re- 
ports must  be  relied  upon  for  the  silver  production.  As  may  be  seen  by  inspection  of  the 
table,  the  quantity  of  silver  produced  any  year  bears  no  direct  ratio  to  the  quantity  of  lead 
concentrates  smelted  during  that  year.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  silver  content  is 
so  small  in  quantity  that  the  silver  bullion  is  stored  and  refined  in  batches.  If  a series  of 
years  be  taken  into  account,  the  concentrates  are  seen  to  average  about  one  ounce  of  silver 
to  the  ton. 

The  production  of  copper  in  Missouri  in  1916  was  386,200  pounds,  valued  at  $95,005, 
as  compared  with  402,160  pounds,  valued  at  $70,378,  in  1915.  The  North  American  mine 
now  owned  by  the  Missouri  Cobalt  Company,  which  produced  some  copper  as  well  as  nickel 
and  cobalt  in  the  years  1908  and  1909,  had  no  output  in  1916.  Nearly  all  the  copper  output 
for  1916  was  derived  from  concentrates  recovered  in  dressing  lead  ore  mines  in  St.  Francois 
county,  in  the  Swansea  mine  in  Ste.  Genevieve  county  and  from  the  Racola  mine  in  Wash- 
ington county.  In  addition  to  copper,  the  ore  is  reported  to  have  yielded  some  silver. 

LEAD  AND  ZINC,  MISSOURI,  1916. 

The  total  value  of  the  recoverable  metallic  content  of  the  lead  and  zinc  concentrates 
produced  in  Missouri  in  1916  was  $73,963,424,  an  increase  of  $20,379,664  over  that  of  1915. 
The  production  of  lead  concentrates  in  Missouri  in  1916  (of  which  all  but  27  tons  was  ga- 
lena) was  347,869  short  tons,  valued  at  $24,172,965,  as  compared  with  an  output  of  312,567 
tons,  valued  at  $14,579,361,  in  1915,  an  increase  of  35,302  tons  in  quantity  and  of  $9,593,604 
in  value.  Of  this  production  in  1916  of  lead  concentrates,  307,025  tons,  valued  at  $200,- 
720,737,  was  derived  from  Southeastern  and  Central  Missouri,  an  increase  of  28,921  tons  in 
quantity  and  of  $7,949,158  in  value.  The  average  metal  content  of  the  lead  concentrates 
from  these  districts  was  65.66  per  cent,  as  compared  with  66.5  per  cent  in  1915,  and  the  value 
per  ton  in  1916  was  $67.47,  an  increase  of  $21.58.  The  quantity  of  recoverable  lead  in 
Southeastern  and  Central  Missouri  concentrates  in  1916  amounted  to  201,632  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  17,726  tons.  The  output  was  equal  to  about  34  per  cent  of  the  primary  lead  smelted 
or  refined  from  domestic  ores  in  the  United  States  in  1916. 

SHIPMENTS,  LEAD  CONCENTRATES,  SOUTHWEST  MISSOURI,  1916. 

Shipments  of  lead  concentrates  from  Southwestern  Missouri  were  40,844  tons,  valued 
at  $3,452,228,  as  compared  with  34,463  tons,  valued  at  $1,805,782,  in  1915.  The  lead  car- 
bonate concentrates  amounted  to  27  tons,  valued  at  $1,660,  a decrease  of  188  tons.  The 
quantity  of  recoverable  lead  from  Southwestern  Missouri,  or  the  Joplin  region,  was  31,456 
tons,  valued  at  $4,340,928,  an  increase  of  4,922  tons.  The  average  metal  content  of  the 
galena  concentrates  from  Southwestern  Missouri  was  77  per  cent  and  the, average  price  per 
ton  was  $84.54,  or  $32.02  more  per  ton  than  in  1915. 
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The  quantity  of  zinc  blende  concentrates  sold  from  Missouri  mines  in  1916  was  277,176 
tons,  valued  at  $22,878,215,  an  increase  of  36,065  tons  in  quantity  and  of  $4,495,695  in 
value,  when  compared  with  the  figures  for  1915.  All  the  blende  concentrate  except  365  tons, 
was  produced  in  Southwestern  Missouri.  The  average  price  received  per  ton  was  $82.55 
and  the  average  recoverable  zinc  content  reported  by  the  sellers  was  58.7  per  cent.  The 
average  price  paid  per  ton  in  1915  was  $76.24  and  the  average  recoverable  zinc  content  was 
58.7  per  cent. 

The  zinc  content  of  the'  sphalerite  concentrates  derived  from  “sheet- ground”  mines, 
which  was  58.6  per  cent  in  the  years  1911  and  1912,  declined  to  58.3  per  cent  in  1913  and 
increased  to  58.4  per  cent  in  1914,  to  59.1  per  cent  in  1915,  and  to  59.2  per  cent  in  1916. 
The  average  price  received  for  sphalerite  concentrates  in  1916  was  $6.31  a ton  more  than 
in  1915. 


LEAD  AND  ZINC,  SOUTHEAST  MISSOURI,  1916. 

The  zinc  carbonate  and  silicate  concentrates  sold  in  1916  amounted  to  26,894  tons’ 
valued  at  $1,350,381.  This  was  1,482  tons  more  in  quantity  and  $106,923  more  in  value 
than  the  sales  in  1915.  The  output  in  1916  was  mainly  from  Southwestern  Missouri,  the 
shipments  from  Southeastern  Missouri  being  only  1,030  tons,  valued  at  $42,129,  as  compared 
with  1,061  tons,  valued  at  $39,460,  in  1915.  The  average- metal  content  of  the  zinc  carbonate 
and  silicate  concentrates  was  39.4  per  cent  in  1916.  The  average  value  per  ton  in  1916 
was  $50.21,  as  compared  with  $45  in  1915. 

The  combined  value  of  lead  and  zinc  concentrates  from  Southeastern  and  Central  Mis- 
souri in  1916  (which  produced  about  89  per  cent  of  the  lead  concentrates)  was  $20,777,266, 
or  $7,963,163  more  than  in  1915. 

The  total  value  of  the  Southwestern  Missouri  lead  and  zinc  concentrates  was  $27,- 
624,295,  as  compared  with  $21,391,236  in  1915,  an  increase  of  $6,233,059. 

The  total  quantity  of  crude  ore  or  “dirt”  mined  and  treated  in  1916  amounted  to  18,- 
663,900  short  tons,  an  increase  of  about  3,100,000  tons,  or  approximately  20  per  cent  more 
than  the  quantity  mined  and  treated  in  1915.  As  the  total  amount  received  for  all  classes 
of  lead  and  zinc  concentrates  sold  in  1915  was  $48,401,561,  the  average  value  per  ton  of 
crude  ore  or  “dirt”  mined  and  treated  was  $2.60,  compared  with  $2.20  in  1915,  $1.65  in  1914, 
$1.72  in  1913,  and  $1.86  in  1912. 

The  small  quantity  of  copper  ore  mined  and  shipped  in  1916  is  excluded  from  these  cal- 
culations. 

The  disseminated  lead  ore  of  Southeastern  Missouri  differs  radically  from  the  lead  and 
zinc  ores  of  the  so-called  “soft-ground”  deposits  of  Southwestern  Missouri,  and  these,  in 
turn,  differ  from  the  “sheet- ground”  deposits  of  the  same  region.  Each  class  of  ore  has  its 
peculiar  problems  in  mining  and  ore  dressing. 

SOUTHWESTERN  MISSOURI — AREA,  ORE  DEPOSITS. 

The  Southwestern  Missouri  lead  and  zinc  area  includes  the  largest  part  of  the  Joplin 
region,  the  remaining  portion  lying  in  Southeastern  Kansas  and  in  Northeastern  Oklahoma. 
The  Missouri  part  of  the  region  was  first  developed,  then  that  in  Kansas,  followed  at  a con- 
siderably later  period  by  Oklahoma. 

The  ore  in  Southwestern  Missouri  occurs  in  the  Mississippian-Boone  limestone,  in 
beds  of  Kinderhook  age.  The  ore  deposits  are  found  in  Jasper,  Newton,  Lawrence,  Greene 
and  adjoining  counties.  This  area  produced  in  1916  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  lead  and 
zinc  ore  mined  in  the  Joplin  region. 

The  lead  ores  are  galena,  with  a small  quantity  of  lead  carbonate,  locally  known  as 
“dry  bone.”  The  zinc  ores  are  sphalerite,  or  zinc  blende  or  “jack”  zinc  carbonate  (smith- 
stone),  and  zinc  silicate  (calamine),  both  of  the  latter  locally  called  “silicate.”  The  galena 
contains  but  a small  fraction  of  an  ounce  of  silver  to  the  ton  of  lead  concentrates,  and  al- 
though ordinarily  it  is  not  desilverized,  yet  occasionally  the  refineries  find  it  advantageous 
to  add  lead  from  the  Joplin  region  to  their  charges  without,  however,  making  any  record 
of  the  silver  content.  In  this  way,  an  unknown  but  small  quantity  of  silver  is  recovered 
from  Southwestern  Missouri  lead  ore.  The  zinc  ores,  sphalerite,  smithsonite,  and  calamine 
contain  notable  quantities  of  cadmium,  being  fully  as  rich  in  this  respect  as  the  zinc  ores 
of  Silisia,  which  are  the  source  of  the  cadmium  content  of  these  ores,  is  taken  up  more  fully 
in  the  chapter  entitled  “Cadmium”  in  Mineral  Resources  for  1908. 

PRODUCTION,  1916,  SPRINGFIELD  DISTRICT. 

Springfield  district. — The  production  of  this  district,  in  Greene  county,  in  1916,  was 
272  tohs  of  galena,  valued  at  $20,086,  and  2,005  tons  of  sphalerite,  valued  at  $156,169.  The 
shipments  Ojf  sphalerite  were  603  tons  more  than  in  1915  and  the  total  value  of  all  concen- 
trates shipped  increased  about  $75,000.  The  ore  bodies  at  the  mines  on  Pierson  Creek 
are  in  gumbo  channels  between  limestone  bars.  The  dirt  containing  pebble  jack  in  the 
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gumbo  is  spudded  out,  and  drilling  is  not  necessary  except  in  sinking  shafts  or  driving  tun- 
nels to  reach  parallel  ore  runs.  Small  boulders  are  generally  mixed  with  the  gumbo,  and 
though  these  boulders  contain  no  zinc  they  make  the  milling  of  the  dirt  much  easier.  Usually 
at  the  top  and  botto/m  of  the  gumbo  there  is  a layer  o'f  galena  and  sphalerite.  The  roof  is 
composed  of  limestone  and  little  timbering  is  required.  The  ore  bodies  all  lie  at  about  the 
same  level  and  the  depths  of  the  shafts  depend  on  the  contour  of  the  surface.  The  ore  runs 
in  the  gumbo  are  frequently  located  by  means  of  a cote  drill  operated  in  the  drifts. 

The  dirt  yields  an  average  recovery  of  more  than  5 per  cent  in  concentrates  and  fre- 
quently the  recovery  is  moire  than  15  per  cent.  The  zinc  content  of  the  sphalerite  is  be- 
tween 62  and  63  per  cent  and  the  galena  concentrates  average  from  81.5  to  83  per  cent  lead. 

Spurgeon-Seneca  district. — The  total  value  in  1916  of  the  concentrates  shipped  from  this 
district  was  $175,052,  an  increase  of  $93,392,  compared  with  1915,  and  the  quantity  of 
sphalerite  concentrates  shipped  increased  949  tons. 

Stotts  City  district. — The  mines  in  this  district,  which  have  been  idle  for  several  years, 
produced  sphalerite  concentrates  valued  at  nearly  $50,000  in  1916. 

McDowell  and  Stark  City  districts. — The  value  of  the  lead,  sphalerite,  and  zinc  silicate 
concentrates  shipped  in  1916  from  this  district  increased  more  than  $35,000. 

Wentworth  district. — This  district  had  a much  larger  production  in  1916  than  in  1915, 
the  value  of  the  concentrates  sold  increased  $275,000,  and  development  was  more  active 
than  in  any  of  the  small  camps.  The  quantity  of  sphalerite  sold  increased  about  3,900 
tons  and  that  of  zinc  silicate  about  400  tons. 

ZINC  OPERATIONS,  1916,  CENTRAL  SOUTH  MISSOURI. 

Christian  County. — There  were  a number  of  shippers  of  galena,  sphalerite,  and  zinc  sil- 
icate and  carbonate  in  Christian  cohnty  in  1916,  and  prospecting  was  active.  The  produc- 
tion amounted  to  94  tons  of  galena,  100  tons  of  sphalerite,  and  734  tons  of  zinc  carbonate 
and  silicate.  The  total  value  of  all  concentrates  shipped  was  about  $43,000. 

Ozark,  Howell,  Taney  and  Stone  Counties. — The  production  from  these  counties,  which 
are  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Missouri,  adjoining  Arkansas,  was  13  tons  of  sphalerite  and 
582  tons  of  zinc  carbonate.  Most  of  the  ore  shipped  was  from  the  Alice  and  the  Southwest 
mines  in  Ozark  county.  The  only  shipment  of  concentrates  reported  frofn  Howell  county 
was  a small  quantity  of  zinc  carbonate,  which  was  shipped  from  Chapin  by  Allan  Rowden. 
The  small  output  of  Taney  county  was  a mixed  blende  and  zinc  carbohate  shipped  from  the 
Josie  B.  mine  on  the  Alnutt  lease  of  the  Jamieson  land.  The  erection  of  a 100-ton  concen- 
trating plant  was  commenced. 

None  of  the  mines  in  Stone  county  reported  any  shipment  of  ore  in  1916,  but  consid- 
able  development  was  done  by  the  Indian  Creek  Mining  Coimpany  and  the  Henrietta  Mining 
Company  near  Nauvodl  Mo.,  and  the  erection  of  concentrating  plants  was  started  by  both 
companies. 

Zincite-Klondike  district. — The  mines  in  this  district  include  those  in  the  territory  soVith 
df  Zincite,  along  the  western  border  line  between  Missouri  and  Kansas  and  to  the  north  of 
Smithfleld.  In  1916  the  total  yield  of  galena  concentrates  was  139  tons  and  that  of  sphaler- 
te  was  7,278  tons,  valued  together  at  $573,128.  The  total  value  of  the  concentrates  sold 
increased  $116,042.  Many  properties  were  opened  and  some  new  mills  were  built.  The 
increased  output  was  from  small  mines,  and  no  large  producing  mines  were  developed. 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTHERN  MISSOURI  ORE  DEPOSITS 

The  ore  deposits  of  Central  and  Southeastern  Missouri  reach  in  a more  or  less  con- 
nected belt  from  the  regiou  of  Benton,  Pettis,  Morgan,  Moniteau,  Cole  and  Miller  counties 
on  the  northwest  to  the  northern  and  eastern  flanks  of  the  St.  Francis  Mountains  on  the 
southeast.  It  is  also  true  that  there  are  scattered  areas  where  more  or  less  mining  has  been 
done  all  the  way  between  the  northwest  end  of  this  belt  and  the  Joplin  region,  so  that, 
strictly  speaking,  the  lead  and  zinc  deposits  of  Missouri  practically  form  a zone  around  the 
northern  half  of  the  Ozark  dome.  A brief  description  of  the  ore  deposits  in  Central  and 
Southeastern  Missouri  is  given  in  the  separate  chapter  entitled  “Silver,  Copper,  Lead  and 
Zinc  in  the  Central  States  in  1915,”  which  can  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Director, 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  ore  in  the  Southeastern  Missouri  region  is  almost  wholly  lead,  although  a consid- 
erable zinc  deposit  occurs  at  Valles  Mines,  some  six  miles  north  of  the  Bonne  Terre  district, 
and  a considerable  quantity  of  zinc  silicate  is  mined  in  various  parts  of  Washington  and 
Jeflersoin  coW ties.  A certain  percentage  of  zinc  is  also  found  in  the  disseminated  lead  ore, 
the  ore  frolm  one  shaft  being  reported  to  run  occasionally  as  high  as  2 per  cent  of  zinc  for 
a week  at  a time.  The  zinc  occurs  more  plentifully  in  the  Leadwood  Flat  River  district 
and  may  lie  near  the  contact  of  the  Bonne  Terre  limestone  with  the  Lamotte  sandstone  or 
some  distance  abd\ve  it.  In  the  lead  concentrates  zinc  ranges  from  1 to  5 oi*  moVe.  In  the 
maximum  proportions  mentioned  the  zinc  makes  trouble  in  lead  smelting,  and  for  this  reason 
solme  of  the  concentrating  plants  remove  the  zinc  as  a table  middling. 
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FREDERICKTOWN  COPPER,  NICKEL  AND  COBALT  DEPOSITS. 

Copper,  nickel  and  cobalt  also  occur  in  the  dre,  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fredericktown,  and  in  small  quantity,  irregularly,  in  nearly  all  the  deep  mines.  It  is 
only  near  Fredericktown  that  the  copper,  nickel  and  cbbalt  content  of  the  ore  has  been  the 
object  of  mining,  yet  a concentrate  of  these  metals  has  been  recovered  as  a table  middling 
at  several  plants  in  other  parts  of  the  district,  and  3,115  tons  of  copper  concentrates  were 
shipped  in  1915  and  2,878  tons  in  1916.  These  copper  concentrates,  from  which  368,000 
pounds  of  cotpper  were  recovered  in  1916,  were  froin  the  Federal,  Lamotte  and  St.  Louis 
mines.  In  the  disseminated  ore  district  the  production  since  1869  increased  rapidly  and 
it  is  estimated  by  Buckley  to  have  amounted  to  1,202,607  tons  of  lead  concentrates,  valued 
at  $59,868,354,  for  the  period  between  1869  and  1906,  inclusive.  The  mine  production  of 
Southeastern  and  Central  Missouri  has  been  reported  to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
since  1907. 

MINE  PRODUCTION  OF  LEAD  AND  ZINC  CONCENTRATES  IN  SOUTH- 
EASTERN AND  CENTRAL  MISSOURI,  1907-1916. 


Zinc  concentrates. 

Year. 

Lead  concentrates 
galena. 

Sphalerite. 

Carbonate  and 
silicate. 

Quantity 

(short 

tons). 

Value. 

Quantity 
(short 
tons) . 

Value. 

Quantity 

(short 

tons). 

Value. 

1907 

156,663 

$7,910,398 

100 

$3 , 500 

1,095 

$15,330 

1908 

183,095 

6,906,116 

42 

1,050 

1,369 

20 , 436 

1909  

1910  

210,620 

210,890 

219,145 

8,823,297 

9,360,309 

10,293,400 

41 

938 

1,284 

929 

17,334 

19,000 

11,576 

1911 

113 

3,990 

510 

1912 

218,803 

9,849, 854 

40 

1,292 

1,051 

21,020 

1913 

219,511 

9,580,893 

33 

574 

639 

13,491 

1914 

249,165 

9,710,125 

40 

700 

497 

11,282 

1915 

278 , 104 

12,773,579 

43 

1,064 

1,061 

39,460 

1916 

307,025 

20 , 720 , 737 

365 

14,400 

1,030 

42,129 

DESILVERIZED  LEAD  ORES,  MISSOURI,  1916. 

The  lead  ore  of  Southeastern  Missouri  carries  a small  proportion  of  silver,  the  average 
being  a very  little  over  one  troy  ounce  to  the  ton  of  lead  concentrates.  The  resulting  pig 
lead  likewise  carries  silver,  together  with  a little  copper,  nickel,  cobalt  and  traces  of  anti- 
mony and  arsenic,  and  it  is  sometimes  commercially  known  as  “Missouri  chemical”  lead 
in  contradistinction  to  “Missouri  soft”  lead  from  the  Joplin  region.  An  average  of  about 
15  per  cent  of  the  total  lead  concentrates  from  Southeastern  Missouri  is  desilverized.  The 
silver  so  recovered  does  not  pay  for  the  refining  charges,  but  the  desilverized  lead  commands 
a slightly  higher  price,  making  up  the  difference.  As  the  silver  content  of  the  concentrates 
is  so  small,  it  is  disregarded  in  their  sale,  and,  therefore,  the  smelter  reports  are  relied  upon 
for  the  silver  production.  As  already  explained,  the  quantity  of  silver  produced  during  any 
year  bears  no  direct  ratio  to  the  quantity  of  silver-bearing  lead  concentrates  smelted  during 
that  year,  for  the  reason  that  the  silver  bullion  is  stored  and  refined  in  batches  at  convenient 
times. 

The  silver  output  of  Missouri  in  1916  was  derived  almost  entirely  from  lead  concentrates, 
the  only  other  source  of  production  being  a small  quantity  recovered  from  copper  ore  shipped 
from  the  Swansea  mine  in  Ste.  Genevieve  county. 

SILVER  PRODUCTION,  MISSOURI,  1915  AND  1916. 

The  silver  production  of  Southeastern  Missouri  was  129,450  fine  ounces  in  1916,  as 
compared  with  57,756  fine  ounces  in  1915,  61,168  fine  ounces  in  1914,  35,620  fine  ounces  in 
1913,  34,438  fine  ounces  in  1912,  49,867  fine  ounces  in  1911,  33,096  fine  ounces  in  1910, 
14,188  fine  ounces  in  1909,  and  49,131  fine  ounces  in  1908.  The  silver  production  of  1916 
was  recoVered  from  88,081  tons  of  lead  concentrates  and  from  copper  ore  that  averaged  6.6 
dunces  per  toh. 

The  crude  lead  ore  mined  in  1916  amounted  to  5,467,500  short  tons,  against  5,067,400 
short  tons  in  1915,  4,718,300  short  tons  in  1914,  4,250,800  short  tons  in  1913  and  4,064,366 
short  tons  in  1912.  The  crude  ore  in  1916  yielded  5.60  per  cent  of  lead  concentrates  which 
averaged  65.66  per  cent  of  lead.  The  average  value  per  ton  of  the  16ad  concentrates  in  1916 
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was  $67.47,  as  compared  with  $45.89  in  1915,  and  the  concentrates  were  slightly  lower 
lead  content  than  in  1915.  The  output  of  galena  concentrates  was  307,025  tons,  valued 
at  $20,720,737  in  1916,  against  278,104  tons,  valued  at  $12,773,579  in  1915.  As  several 
of  the  large  producers  not  only  mine  but  also  smelt  their  lead  concentrates,  the  values  given 
for  concentrates  are  arbitrary  to  a certain  extent.  The  galena  concentrates  produced  in  the 
Southwestern  Missouri  region  containing  a higher  lead  content  are  mainly  sold  on  bids 
from  various  purchasers,  and  the  prices  for  those  lead  concentrates  are  not  comparable  with 
prices  given  for  concentrates  of  the  disseminated  lead  district. 

MINING  DEVELOPMENTS,  MORGAN  COUNTY,  1916. 

The  production  of  sphalerite  from  Central  and  Southeastern  Missouri  in  1916  amounted 
to  only  365  tons,  valued  at  $14,400,  which  was  considerably  more  than  in  1915.  The  pro- 
duction of  zinc  carbonate  from  Southeastern  Missouri  in  1916  amounted  to  1,030  tons, 
against  1,061  (see  p.  173)  tons  in  1915. 

The  output  of  lead  recovered  in  mining  shallow  diggings  in  Washington  and  Jefferson 
counties  was  slightly  less  than  in  1915,  and  the  yield  of  lead  and  zinc  from  Central  Missouri 
was  small. 

Except  in  Morgan  county,  there  was  very  little  development  of  lead  and  zinc  properties 
in  Central  Missouri.  A new  concentrating  plant  was  erected  by  the  Federal  Lead  Company, 
a new  turbine  plant  by  the  Doe  Run  Lead  Company,  the  Old  Buckeye  oV  North  American 
mine  was  unwatered  by  the  Missouri  Cobalt  Company  and  the  Mine  Lamotte  was  taken 
over  by  the  Missouri  Metals  Corporation.  As  the  miners  received  substantial  bonuses  on 
the  selling  price  of  lead,  labor  conditions  were  generally  satisfactory.  Some  of  the  men  em- 
ployed at  the  Federal  and  Doe  Run  mines  went  out  in  May,  1916,  but  the  strike  did  not 
spread  to  other  properties  and  the  miners  returned  to  work  in  less  than  ten  days. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION,  MISSOURI,  1916,  REVIEWED  BY  COUNTIES. 

Cole  County. — No  ore  was  mined  at  the  Black  Jack  mine  in  1916,  which  was  reported 
to  have  been  leased  by  the  Consolidated  Chemical  Products  Company.  Galena  ore  mined 
by  means  of  shallow  shafts  was  shipped  by  Reuben  Cole,  of  Russellville. 

Morgan  County. — The  Bluff  Spring  Mining  Company  opened  an  old  mine  near  Tipton 
and  shipped  some  sphalerite  concentrates  recovered  in  a small  100-ton  plant.  The  ore 
milled  was  hoisted  through  a 149-foot  shaft  and  the  average  zinc  assay  of  the  sphalerite  con- 
centrates was  more  than  62  per  cent.  The  Pearce  Mining  Company  recovered  both  galena 
and  sphalerite  from  levels  between  30  and  80  feet  at  a mine  in  section  21.  No  concentrat- 
ing plant  was  built  and  the  sphalerite  shipped  was  mine-run  dirt  having  a zinc  content  of 
about  20  per  cent. 

Washington  County. — Several  companies  owning  large  tracts  of  land  in  Washington 
county,  such  as  the  Washington  Land  and  Mining  Company,  the  Southeast  Missouri  Lead 
Company,  and  the  Parole  Mining  Company,  work  their  property  on  a royalty  basis.  The 
ore,  which  occurs  at  shallow  depths  and  in  association  with  barytes,  is  mined  in  a small 
way  and  at  odd  times  by  the  barytes  miners.  This  ore  is  all  hand-picked  and  cleaned, 
there  being  no  concentrating  plants.  There  are  numerous  other  shallow  lead  and  barytes 
diggings  scattered  over  Washington  county  which  are  worked  by  small  operators  and  farm- 
ers, who  sell  their  product  to  the  country  merchants  and  to  ore  buyers.  Much  of  this  ore 
was  purchased  by  Long  & Evans  of  Potosi,  and  P.  G.  Higginbotham  of  Fertile.  Both  galena 
and  zinc  silicate  concentrates  were  shipped  in  1916.  A small  quantity  of  hand-sorted  copper 
ore  was  shipped  by  Jacob  Baumgaertner  from  the  Racola  mine.  The  mine  was  worked 
about  60  days  and  the  ore  taken  from  shallow  workings. 

Jefferson  County. — The  Valle  Mining  Company,  with  offices  at  Valles  Mines  in  Jefferson 
county,  operates,  partly  on  a royalty  basis,  a large  tract  of  land,  about  half  of  which  lies  in 
St.  Francois  county.  The  ores  are  galena  and  zinc  carbonate  and  are  found  at  depths  rang- 
ing down  to  225  feet,  depending  on  topography.  The  yield  of  galena  and  zinc  carbonate 
in  1916  was  less  than  in  1915.  Owing  to  the  abnormal  wages  paid  to  laborers  it  has  been 
difficult  in  1916  to  license  or  lease  land  to  small  mining  operators. 

The  third  largest  output  of  zinc  carbonate  from  Southeastern  Missouri  was  that  of  the 
Merseal  Allee  Timber  Company  of  DeSoto.  The  ore,  which  was  all  hand-cobbed,  was  taken 
from  shallow  workings.  Surface  mining  was  done  on  the  Pinnell  land  at  Fletcher  by  Johnson 
Bros.,  and  small  shipments  of  galena  and  zinc  silicate  were  made. 

Ste.  Genevieve  County. — No  shipments  of  lead  or  zinc  were  reported  from  this  county  in 
1916.  Some  hand-sorted  copper  ore  which  carried  silver  was  shipped  from  the  Swansea 
mine  near  Zell.  The  Cornwell  copper  mine  was  idle. 

St.  Francois  County. — The  St.  Joseph  Lead  Company  reported  the  recovery  of  the 
largest  quantity  of  galena  concentrates  from  the  Southeastern  Missouri  region.  Flotation 
is  used  in  connection  with  both  concentrating  plants,  which  have  a combined  capacity  of 
4,000  tons  a day. 
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The  Doe  Run  Lead  Company  operated  four  to  six  shafts  during  the  year  in  the  Flat 
River  district.  The  4,000-ton  mill  of  this  company  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  in  the  dis- 
trict. The  building  is  of  steel  construction  throughout. 

The  mines  and  mills  of  the  Federal  Lead  Company  are  near  Flat  River,  St.  Francois 
county.  Mo. 

NICKEL  AND  COBALT  OPERATIONS,  MADISON  COUNTY,  1916. 

Madison  County. — The  Phoenix  Lead  Company  and  the  Fleming  property  in  Madison 
county,  near  Fredericktown,  were  operated  under  lease  throughout  1916  by  the  Federal 
Lead  Company.  Approximately  400  tons  per  day  of  crude  ore  were  mined  and  milled. 

Four  shafts  and  several  prospects  were  operated  during  1916  by  the  Mine  Lamotte 
Company  on  a tract  which  was  first  mined  in  1720. 

The  attempt  was  made  some  years  ago  to  smelt  the  copper  and  nickel-cobalt  sulphides, 
which  in  certain  parts  of  the  mines  occur  plentifully  with  the  lead  and  are  separated  in  con- 
centration. Of  late  years  these  ores  have  been  voided  and  attention  in  mining  has  been  lim- 
ited to  the  lead  ores,  but  the  property  has  been  acquired  by  the  Missouri  Metals  Corpora- 
tion, which  will  resume  the  mining  and  treatment  of  such  ores.  Large  additions  are  being 
made  to  the  equipment  of  the  property,  including  a picking  plant  having  a daily  capacity  of 
7,500  tolls,  a 2,000-horsepower  Diesel  engine,  and  a concentrating  plant  designed  for  the 
treatment  of  copper-nickel-cobalt  ores.  A beginning  was  made  on  mining  part  of  the  ore 
by  steam  shovels,  and  it  is  planned  to  use  that  method  of  mining  entirely  in  the  future. 

The  old  Silver  mine  was  reopened  by  the  Madison  Mining  Company  and  the  surface 
equipment  repaired.  No  production  of  copper  or  zinc  was  reported  in  1916. 

The  Buckeye  or  North  American  mine,  at  Fredericktown,  was  purchased  by  the  Mis- 
souri Cobalt  Company.  The  mine  is  being  unwatered  and  a concentrating  plant  is  under 
construction. 
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Product  considered. 

1914. 

1915. 

Raw. 

Derived. 

Raw. 

Derived. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Barytes,  short  tons 

33,317 

$112,231 

39,113 

$158,597 

Cement,  barrels 

4,706,389 

Tt<  ^ 
CO 

oo~ 

O 

4,628,484 

$4,007,679 

5,431,569 

Clay  products,  short  tons. 
Coal,  short  tons 

209,181 

3,935,980 

463,703 

6,802,325 

308,385 

3,811,593 

641,040 

6,595,918 

Coke,  short  tons 

(ab) 

402,160 

(ab) 

70,378 

Copper,  pounds 

44,463 

5,914 

8 

Gems  and  precious  stones. 

Iron  ore,  long  tons 

36,304 

75,696 

40,290 

99,853 

Iron,  pig,  long  tons 

(a  b) 

192,612 

155,680 

o) 

(a) 

(ab) 

15,023,736 

686,051 

a) 

(a) 

(ab) 

210,440 

135,901 

(a) 

(a) 

(ab) 

19,781,360 

573,442 

(a) 

(a) 

Lead,  short  tons 

Lime,  short  tons 

Mineral  paints — 

Natural  pigments,  short 
tons 

Zinc  and  lead  pigments, 
short  tons 

Mineral  waters,  gallons 
sold  

583,288 

74,793 

5,319 

1,020,903 

1,000,961 

83,363 

7,731 

675,484 

Natural  gas 

Sand  and  gravel,  short 
tons 

3,528,678 

2,889,211 

Silver,  fine  ounces  (troy) 

61,168 

33,826 

2,294,103 

81,434 

10,811,388 

1,327,506 

57,756 

29,282 

2,145,501 

68,451 

33,802,400 

1,900,098 

Stone 

Tripoli 

Zinc,  short  tons 

105,994 

136,300 

Miscellaneous 

16,768 

37,256 

Total  value,  elimi- 
nating duplications . . 

$ 

48,597,593 

$ 

74,489,644 
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Cobalt  production,  Missouri 555 

Cole  county  mineral  output 555 

Cole  county  surplus  products 521 

Colored  population,  Missouri . . . 364-365 
Columbia  manufacturing.  4 16,  420,  445 

Columbia  organized  labor 138 

Columbia  population,  land  area 364 

Columbia  negro  population 364 

Coke  industry,  Missouri. 404 

Commercial  clubs  of  Missouri 260 

Commercial  Club,  Kansas  City 

260,  443 

Commercial  Club,  St.  Joseph. .....  440 

Commercial  Travelers,  United,  , 

membership 380 

Commissioner  of  Labor  and  depu-  ^ 

.ties,  duties  of 49 

Commission  on  fiduciary  obligations  224 
Compressed  air  workers,  wages. . . . 164 
Compensation  for  injured  toilers, 

Federal 227 

Compressed  air  workers’  union 185 

Compulsory  attendance,  children, 

school 63 

Compositors,  printers,  hours,  wages 

150-154,  168-230 

Compositors,  printers,  mortality 

rate 290 

Concrete  blocks,  artificial  stone 394 

Concrete  workers,  wages 164 

Conductors,  railroad,  unions 197 

Condensed  milk,  manufacture 391 

Congress  and  labor  legislation. . . 223-228 
Constitutional  amendments,  land 

bank .....480-482 

Consumption  among  zinc  miners  .320-330 
Consumption  (tuberculosis)  in  Mis- 
souri  274 

Contributors,  1917  Missouri  Red 

Book  (see  prelude) XV 

Convention,  1916  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor 216 

Convention,  1917,  Missouri  State 

Federation 203 

Conventions,  organized  labor,  1917  229 

Coopers’ unions 185 

Copper  output 555-556 

Coremakers,  wages,  hours 149 

Corn  cob  pipes,  manufacturing.  .391-410 

Corn  crops,  statistics,  etc 

451,  454,  455,  456,  461,  484 
Coffins,  caskets,  manufacturing. ...  391 
Coffee  and  spices,  roasting,  grinding  390 
Cooperage  surplus  and  manufac- 
turing  389,  393,  507 

Co-operative  employment  activities, 

U.  S.  and  Missouri. 1 to  47 

Co-operative  purchasing  and  mar- 
keting  482 

Cooper  county  surplus  products ....  521 

Copper,  steel,  wood  engraving 393 

Cost  offire  insurance,  Missouri,  1917  222 
Cost,  industrial  health  supervision 

266  to  268 

Cost  of  living 365  to  382 

Cotton  growing  statistics. . . .470  to  479 
Cotton  seed  oil  manufacturing  .475  to  479 

County  farm  advisors 490 

Counties,  surplus  products.  .509  to  553 

Cowpeas  crop,  Missouri 461  and  462 

Cranemen,  wages 163 

Crawford  county  surplus  products . 522 

Credits,  rural,  farm  loans 480  to  482 

Creamery,  dairy  products. 389,  391,  511 
Crop  conditions,  U.  S.  and  Mis- 
souri  418 

Crops,  leading  Missouri 451  to  454 

Crops  versus  population. . ... . 457 

Cucumber  crop,  Missouri,  ship- 
ments  490,  511 

Cutting  die  makers’ unions 185 

Curbstone  setters’  unions 190 

Cutlery,  tools,  manufacturing 392 
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Dade  county  surplus  products 522 

Dairy  cattle  statistics 467 

Dairy,  creamery  products.  .389  and  511 
Dairy  supplies,  agricultural  imple- 
ments  393 

Dallas  county  surplus  products 522 

Daviess  county  surplus  products. . . 522 

Deaths  among  railroad  men 276 

Deaths,  Missouri,  by  ages 273 

Deaths,  Missouri,  by  cities. 268  to  273 
Deaths,  by  occupations,  males  .278  to  320 

Deaths  from  cancer 274,  313 

Deaths  from  heart  disease 274 

Deaths  from  infantile  paralysis. . . . 274 

Deaths  from  tuberculosis 274,  320 

Deaths  from  violent  causes 276, 305 

Death  rate,  infants,  rural,  urban... 72 
Death  rates,  Kansas  City. . .268  to  273 

Death  rates,  St.  Joseph 268  to  273 

Death  rates,  St.  Louis 268  to  273 

Death  rates,  other  Missouri  cities 

268  to  273 

Dedication,  A.  F.  of  L.  building, 

Washington,  D.  C 215-16 

DeKalb  county  surplus  products. . 523 

Dent  county  surplus  products 523 

Dental  supplies,  surgical  instru- 
ments  392 

Department  store  employes,  en- 
vironments   79 

Department  store  employes,  women 

toilers 79,  89 

DeSoto  organized  labor 138 

Directory,  Missouri  State  Grange 

252  to  256 

Derrickmen,  wages  and  hours 166 

Distilled  liquors 393 

Diamond  workers’ unions 185 

Distribution  of  deaths, by  occupa- 
tion, males 278  to  320 

Distribution  of  deaths  by  occupa- 
tions, women 311  to  320 

Doctrines  and  principles,  A.  F.  of 

L 114 

Dollar,  purchasing  power  of 381 

Domestic  occupations,  advantages 

and  drawbacks ...77  and  78 

Domestic  pursuits  and  children ....  65 

Domestic  servants,  mortality  rate. . 315 

Domestic  service  and  wages 76 

Douglas  county  surplus  products. . 523 

Draft,  war,  Missouri 360  to  363 

Dressmakers  and  garment  workers, 

mortality  rate .316-317 

Drop  and  machine  forgers’  union ...  198 

Drivers,  wages,  hours 145, 146 

Drugs,  medicinal  products. 390,  426, 511 

Dry  goods,  St.  Louis 422 

Dunklin  county  surplus  products. . 523 
Dunklin  county  cotton  crop.  .472  to  475 

E. 

East  St.  Louis  race  riots,  1917, 

Missouri’s  part 240  to  244 

Earnings,  children  after  school  hours  64 
Earnings,  daily  or  monthly,  farm 

hands 179 

Earnings,  men  and  women,  com- 
pared  80,  86 

Earnings,  Missouri  trainmen 251 

Earnings,  women  and  girls 88 

Educating  Missouri’s  blind 333 

Education  versus  child  labor. . .61  to  67 

Educational  facts,  industrial 265 

Eggs  and  poultry  production . 500  to  503 
Eight  hours  a legal  workday.  .116,  229 
Eight-hour  day  for  women  Federal 

employes 170 

Eight-hour  working  day,  Missouri 

crafts 180,  229 

Electricity,  generating  of 387 

Elevator  constructors,  wages. . .144,  164 
Electrical  supplies,  manufacturing 

389,  426 

Electricians,  wages 144, 164 
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Electrical  workers’ unions 185 

Elevator  constructors’  unions 186 

Electrotypers’ unions 192 

Employment  agencies,  private,  li- 
censed  48  to  51 

Employment  agency  inspection  de- 
partment, Kansas  City 50 

Employment  agency  inspection  de- 
partment, St.  Louis 51 

Employer’s  certificates,  child  labor.56, 62 
Employer’s  pensions  for  employes. . 343 
Employes,  eighteen  years  of  age  and 

over,  earnings 87 

Employment  certificates,  juveniles 

14  to  16  years 62 

Employers’  liability,  workmen’s 

compensation 227 

Employment  offered  by  state  free 

service,  1917 19 

Employment  service,  Federal  and 

state 1 to  49 

Enforcement  of  Labor  Laws  (see 

prelude) IX 

Environments,  women  workers, 

(see  prelude) IX 

Engraving,  steel,  wood,  copper 393 

Engineers,  stationary,  wages. . .144,  164 
Envelopes,  stationery,  manufactur- 
ing  393 

Engineers,  locomotive 195 

Engineers’  stationary,  unions . . . 186,  197 
Epidemic  diseases,  mortality,  Mis- 
souri  271 

Enginemen,  firemen,  unions 195 

Emigrants,  exodus,  Missouri. . .351-359 
Employes’  mutual  protection  asso- 
ciations  346 

Engravers’  unions 186 

Engineers’  unions 195 

Erdman  Act  and  strike  commission  128 
Enameled,  granite,  tin  ware,  manu- 
facturing  390-422 

Erring  women,  rescue  work,  Kansas 

City 340 

Exodus  of  settlers  from  Canada ....  359 
Expectation  of  life  after  sixty-five 

years  of  age 342 

Excavators,  wages 164 

Experience,  Missouri  pioneer  rice 

grower 458-460 

Explosives, powder  manufacturing.  391 
Explosive  and  powder  workers’ 
unions 191 

F. 

Factory  work,  advantages  of,  women  77 

Farm  crops,  surplus  shipments 

510,  512  to  553 

Farmers’  educational  and  co-opera- 
tive union 256 

Farmers,  farm  laborers,  mortality 

rate 293 

Farmers,  farm  laborers  and  suicide.  294 

Farm  hands,  wages 178 

Farm  Labor  Mobilization,  (see 

prelude) VI 

Farms  and  farm  hands,  statistics 

495  and  496 

Farmers  State  Grange,  Missouri 

252  to  256 

Farm  value  of  commodities.  .365  to  381 
Feathers,  surplus,  see  poultry  facts 

500  to  503 

Federal  and  state  employment 

service 1 to  49 

Federal  and  state  child  labor  acts 

52  to  63 

Federal  intervention  and  arbitration, 

Missouri  strikes 240 

Farmers  and  rural  credit 480  to  482 

Farm  labor  and  wages 384 

Farm  lands,  value  of 383 

“Fellow  servants,”  decision 489 

Farm  lands,  available.  .358,  384,  495-6 
Farm  products,  surplus,  by  counties 

510  to  555 

Farm  woodlots,  value 506 

Farm  names  registered 485 


Federal  compensation,  injured  toil- 
ers  227 

Federal  rural-credit  loans 481 

Federal  employes’  unions 194 

Federation,  Missouri  commercial 

clubs 260 

Federal  unions,  A.  F.  ofL 194 

Feed,  meal,  chops 387,  388,  511 

Fertilizers,  manufacturing 392 

Frederick  town  mineral  output 560 

Female  population  statistics,  Mis- 
souri  68,  72  to  76 

Feminine  breadwinners,  St.  Louis 

and  Kansas  City 75 

Female  labor  in  time  of  war 97 

Female  workers  by  age  and  earnings 

groups 91 

Female  workers  30  years  of  age  and 

over 86 

Fence  post  output 508-5 1 1 

Fermented  liquors,  beer.  .388,  399,  422 
Fertile  areas  still  unimproved. . . . 

358,  384,  495-6 

Fish  and  game  surplus 511 

Firemen,  stationary,  wages 164 

Fire  insurance,  cost  of,  1917 222 

Firemen,  stationary 186 

Firemen,  enginemen,  locomotive. . . 195 

Florists’,  manufacturing 397 

Flaglayers,  pavers’ unions 190 

Flour,  feed,  meal,  chops . 387, 388  and  5 1 1 
Food  preparations,  manufacturing.  390 
Food  commodities,  value. 365  to  385, 479 

Food  and  population 457 

Foreign  born  in  Missouri 359,  363 

Forestry,  florists’  nurserymen’s 

unions 194 

Forest  fires,  Missouri 507 

Forest  products,  Missouri..  .503  to  507 

Foundry  products 389,  425 

Franklin  county  surplus  products. . 524 
Fraternal  beneficiary  associations, 

Missouri 263  to  265 

F oundation  workers,  wages 164 

Foundrymen,  unions 186 

Fruit  crops,  apples,  peaches,  etc. . . 

462-463  510 

Free  employment  service,  State 

and  Federal 1 to  49 

Fuel,  briquetting  Missouri 404 

Fur  markets,  sales,  St.  Louis 

427,  508-9,  511 

Furniture  manufacturing 422 

Fur  workers’ unions 186 

Furnishings’,  men’s,  manufacturing  393 

G. 

Game  and  fish,  surplus 511 

Gasconade  county  surplus  products  524 
Garment  workers’  unions.  186,  192,  198 
Garment  workers,  mortality  rate. . . 316 

Gas  fitters,  wages 164 

Gas  manufacturing 390,  443,  444 

Gas  manufactured,  quantity,  sales . 444 

Gas,  natural,  Missouri  cities 30,  33 

Gas,  natural,  value  of  output 555 

Gas,  natural,  analysis 61 

Gas  prices,  St.  Louis,  elsewhere 382 

Gentry  county  surplus  products . . . 525 

Girls,  population  statistics 68 

Glass  workers’  unions 186,  198 

Glass  manufacturing 391,  406,  423 

Glove  makers’  unions 186 

Gompers,  chairman  of  U.  S.  War 
Labor  Executive  Committee.  122,  131 
Gompers’  Labor  Day  message  to 

America 230 

Gompers — “Don’t  sacrifice  woman- 
hood”  98 

Government  employes  organize. ...  251 
Government  employes’  unions. . . . 

185,  198,  199 

Government  lands,  Missouri 499 

Grain  receipts,  St.  Louis 422 

Gravel  and  sand  output,  value 555 

Grange,  Missouri  State 

Granite  cutters’  hours  and  wages . . 

146’  164 
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Granite,  enameled  and  tinware.  .390, 422 
Greene  county  surplus  products . . . 525 

Grocer  sundries 423,  394 

Grundy  county  surplus  products. . . 526 

Granite  cutters’  unions 186 

Grinders’ and  finishers’ unions 186 

Gymnasium  outfits,  apparatus,  man- 
ufacturing  393 

H. 

Haberdashers’  supplies,  manufac- 
turing  393 

Hannibal  organized  labor.  138,  139,  244 
Hannibal  manufacturing. 4 16,  419,  445 
Hannibal  population,  land  area. . .364-5 

Hannibal  negro  population 364 

Hannibal  and  Sedalia  representa- 
tion, state 205 

Hats  and  caps,  manufacturing . 398,  422 
Hats  and  cap  makers’  unions. . 187,  198 
Harvest  hands,  annual  demand. ...  2 

Harness,  leather  products. ... . .389,  426 
Harris,  Anna  F.,  on  “Missouri’s 

blind” 334 

Hardware  products 425 

Harvest  hands  who  were  supplied. . 36 
Harrison  county  surplus  products. . 526 

Hay  crops,  Missouri 455-6 

Health  supervision,  industrial 268 

Health  and  moral  restrictions, 

women 96 

Heart  disease  causes  many  deaths, 

women 312 

Heavy  haulers  and  machinery  mov- 
ers, wages 164 

Henry  county  surplus  products 526 

Hickory  county  surplus  products. . . 527 

High  cost  of  living 365  to  381 

Historic  Missouri  iron  deposit 347 

History,  Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor 

Statistics 47 

History,  State  Employment  Depart- 
ment   47 

Hogs,  shipments  and  receipts 440 

Hogs,  Missouri’s  rank 466 

Hog  products,  St.  Louis 436 

Holt  county  surplus  products 527 

Hod  carriers’ unions 187 

Hod  carriers,  wages 144,  164 

Horses  and  mules,  Missouri. . . .440,  466 
Hostile  legislation  defeated  by  A. 

F.  of  L 225 

Hotel  employes’ unions 187 

Homesteading  lands 499 

Homicides,  suicides,  accidental 

deaths 275 

Honey,  facts  and  figures. . .485-6,  510 

Horseshoers’  unions 187 

Hours  of  labor  in  relation  to  health . 1 25 
House  furnishings,  carpets,  rugs. . 

390,  392,  423 

Household  workers,  scarcity  of . . . . 36 
Household  work,  advantages  of . . . . 77 
Housewives,  housekeepers,  mor- 
tality rate 314-315 

Howard  county  surplus  products. . . 527 
Howell  county  mineral  productions  559 

Howell  county  surplus  products 528 

Husbandry  patrons,  State  Grange 

250  to  256 

I. 

Ice  cream  manufacturing 390 

Ice  manufacturing 398 

Illegal  employment  of  child  labor. . 63 

Illinois  State  Council  of  Defense 

and  race  riots 242 

Illinois’  new  industry 372 

Illustrations,  list  of,  (see  prelude)  XV 
Increase,  wages,  Missouri  and  else- 
where. ...... 228 

Immigration  into  Missouri. . .351  to  359 
Independence  population,  land  area 

364-365 

Independence  negro  population 364 

Industrial  education 265 

Industrial  health  supervision . . 266  to  268 
Industrial  Union,  Workers’  Inter- 
national  198 
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Industrial  survey  to  properly  place 

toilers 98 

Industrial  High  Pressure V 

Infants,  rurai,  death  rate 72 

Infantile  paralysis,  deaths 273 

Inks — manufacturing 393 

Inspection,  Private  Employment 


Insurance,  fire,  Missouri,  cost  of . . . 222 
Interstate  commerce  commission  on 

hours  of  toil  and  wage  rates 130 

Iron  molders,  their  ailments 295 

Iron  molders,  mortality  rate 295 

Iron  and  steel  rolling,  products ....  389 

Iron  county  surplus  products 528 

Iron  workers’  unions 183 

Iron,  steel  and  tin  workers’  unions . . 187 

Iron  deposits  and  output 347,  555 

Iron  workers,  wages 165 

I.  W.  W.  doctrines  and  policies. . . . 200 
I.  W.  W.  history  of  organization 

200  to  204 

I.  W.  W.  movement  in  Missouri, 

1914  to  1918 200 

I.  W.  W,  national  officers,  1918 201 

I.  W.W.  tactics  and  methods 203 

I.  W.  W.  tactics  denounced  by 
American  Federation  of  Labor. . 213 
I.  W.  W.  unions,  Missouri 198 


J. 


Jackson  county  surplus  products. . . 528 
Jasper  county  mineral  output. 556,  7,  8 

Jasper  county  surplus  products 529 

Jefferson  City  blind 334 

Jefferson  City  manufacturing. . . . 

416,  420,  445 

Jefferson  City  organized  labor 138 

Jefferson  City  population,  land  area 

364,  365 

Jefferson  City  negro  population. . . 364 
Jefferson  county  mineral  production  561 
Jefferson  county  surplus  products. . 530 
Jewelry,  clocks,  manufacturing. . . . 393 
Johnson  county  surplus  products. . . 530 

Joplin  population,  land  area 364 

Joplin  manufacturing,  1916 


416,  419,  445 

Joplin  printers’ wages,  1917 168 

Joplin  organized  labor 138 

Jurisdiction,  scope,  Missouri  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  (see  prelude)  IV 
Juvenile  forces,  Missouri,  1917.68  to  71 


K. 

Kansas  City  Chamber  of  Commerce  445 

Kansas  City,  cost  of  gas 382 

Kansas  City,  cost  of  coal 379 

Kansas  City  delegation,  State  A. 

F.  of  L 204 

Kansas  City,  food  prices 365-381 

Kansas  City  mortality  rate 269 

Kansas  City  manufacturing 

416,419,  429  to  436 
Kansas  City-St.  Joseph  Packing 

House  strikes 240,  236 

Kansas  City  population,  land  area 

364-365 

Kansas  City  progress,  prosperity, 

illustration .14,  34,  41,  44,  694 

Kansas  City  organized  labor 

138,  140,  204 


Kansas  City  negro  population 364 

Kansas  City  rescue  work  for  women  340 
Kansas  City  street  car  strike.  .210,  240 
Kansas  City  welfare  and  charity 

work,  1917 340 

Kansas  City  women  toilers 75 

Knights  of  Labor 198 

Knox  county  surplus  products...  530 

L. 

Label  law,  milk  cans 394 

Labor  and  Congressional  acts  225  to  230 

Labels,  tags,  stationery  goods 393 

Laborers  and  alcoholism 296 
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Labor  committee,  National  Council 

of  Defense 132 

Labor,  child  labor  law,  Federal, 

state 52  to  55,  59 

Labor  Commissioners  of  Missouri, 

1879  to  1918 51,  52 

Labor  Commissioner  and  deputies, 

duties  of 49 

Labor  headquarters,,  Washington, 

D.C 215 

Labor  in  General  Assembly,  1917. . 156 

Labor  laws,  war  time 137 

Labor  laws,  women  and  children, 

Pacific  states 95 

Labor  leaders,  portraits 

94,  122,  148,  172,  196 
Labor  legislation,  State  Federation 

of  Labor. ; 206,  214 

Labor  legislative  committee  report.  211 

Labor  legislation  urged 214 

Labor  legislation  suggested,  (see 

prelude) X 

Laborers,  mortality  rate 296 

Labor,  Missouri,  affiliated  with 
American  Federation  of  Labor 

101, 103,  111,  181 
Labor,  organized  women  toilers. ...  114 
Labor’s  part  in  the  world-wide  war 

131,  395 

Labor  press,  Missouri 155 

Labor  recommendations  and  resolu- 
tions  212 

Labor  troubles,  race  riots,  East  St. 

Louis. 240  to  244 

Labor  unions,  Missouri,  facts  and 

figures 101  to  252 

Lace  operators’ unions 187 

Laclede  county  surplus  products. . . 531 
Lafayette  county  surplus  products . 53 1 

Lands,  homesteading 499 

Land  areas,  Missouri  cities 364 

Land  areas,  Missouri  counties. 496  to  498 
Land  banks,  rural  credits. . . .480  to  482 
Lathers  and  machinists,  wages . 144,  165 

Lathers’  unions 187 

Lawrence  county  surplus  products.  532 

Laundry  workers’  unions 187 

Law  is  a progressive  science 129 

Law,  occupational  diseases 276 

Laws  regulating  toil  of  women 115 

“Lay”  of  the  Missouri  hen. . .500  to  503 
Leading  industries,  manufacturing . 399 

Lead  and  zinc  output 555  to  562 

Leather  workers’  unions 187 

Leaves  as  fertilizers 461 

Leather  goods,  manufacturing 389 

Legislation  abolishing  convict  leas- 
ing system 209 

Legislation  favored  by  farmers 485 

Legislative  achievements,  labor  and 

Congress 225  to  228 

Legislation  favorable  to  organized 

labor. 206,223 

Legislation  affecting  toiling  women 

and  children 91  to  97 

Letter  carriers’  unions 198 

Letter  of  transmittal,  (see  prelude)  IV 
Lewis  county  surplus  products. . . . 532 

Lexington  organized  labor 138,  247 

Lime  and  cement  production 

391,  395,  555 

Lithographers’  unions 187 

Locals,  American  Federation  of 

Labor,  Missouri 181 

Loan  fund  for  employes  in  financial 

distress 350 

Loan  fund,  rural  credits 480  to  482 

Lincoln  county  surplus  products . . . 532 

Linn  county  surplus  products 533 

Liquid  products,  surplus 512 

Liquors,  distilled  and  fermented. . . 

388,  395,  422 

Liquor  trades,  mortality  rate 306 

Livestock,  Missouri.  .440,  465,  486,  510 
Live  stock,  receipts,  stockyards'  440, 467 

Living  costs,  by  years 365  to  381 

Livingston  county  surplus  products  533 
Lockout,  Missouri  coal  miners. .. . 249 


Lockouts  and  strikes 231  to  241 

Longshoremens’  unions 187 

Longshoremen,  stevedors  and  heart 

disease 298 

Longshoremen,  stevedors,  mortality 

rate 297 

Lumber,  timber  products . 389, 503  to  507 

M. 

Machinists,  wages,  hours 150 

Machinists’ unions 188 

Macon  county  surplus  products 534 

Madison  county  mining  output 562 

Madison  county  surplus  products. . 534 

Machinists,  mortality  rate 299 

Machinists,  wages 165 

Mailers,  pressmen,  bookbinders.  167,  199 
Maintenance  of  way  employes’ 

unions 188,  199 

Male  child  labor  predominated ....  59 
Manufacturing,  rank  of  Missouri 

413  to  415 

Manufacturing,  Missouri,  decades.  415 

Manufacturing  of  florists 397 

Manufacturing  of  photographers . . . 397 
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90,  100 

Marble  setters,  wages 144,  165 

Marble  workers’  unions 188,  194 
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Mill  products,  surplus. 388,  511 
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Transmigration  a war  suggestion. . 479 
Trunks,  valises,  manufacturing. 392-425 
Tuberculosis  among  zinc  miners. 320-330 

Tuckpointers,  wages,  hours 166 

Tuckpointers’  unions 194 

Tungsten  output,  value. 555 

Tunnel  constructor’ s union 193 

Turkey,  poultry,  statistics. . .500  to  503 

Typographical  unions 193 

Typographical  union, Missouri,  1917  167 

U. 

U.  C.  T.  membership,  1918 380 

“Uncle  Sam”  boosts  Missouri 394 

Upholsterers’ unions 193 

Union  cards  and  labels 218 

Union  hours  of  labor,  Kansas  City . 180 
Union  hours  of  labor,  St.  Louis . 180,  181 
Unionized  men  and  women,  Kansas 

City 140 

Union  toilers,  Missouri 100 

Union  women  toilers,  Missouri 114 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  employ- 
ment service XVI  and  1 to  49 

United  States  employment  service, 

Kansas  City  zone 45 

United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice, St.  Louis  zone 13  and  14 
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United  States  boys  working  reserve  68 
Unproductive  but  fertile  areas,  Mis- 
souri  358 

United  States  land  banks,  rural 

credits 118 

United  States  territorial  growth ...  10 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  upholds 
Adamson  eight-hour  law . . 120  to  130 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  other  labor 
decisions 127 

V. 

Vacant  areas  in  Missouri 358 

Value  live  stock,  Missouri 466 

Value  Missouri  farm  lands 383 

Value  per  acre  Missouri  crops 456 

Value  Missouri  mineral  output . 555-562 

Varnish,  paint  manufacturing 389 

Vernon  county  mineral  output.  .555-562 

Veneering,  woodworking 393 

Vernon  county  surplus  products. . . 551 

Vinegar  and  cider  surplus 512 

Vital  statistics,  Missouri 268  to  271 

W. 

Wages,  collection  of,  (see  prelude)  XII 
Wages  and  overtime  and  holiday 

scales,  St.  Louis 163 

Wage  earners,  daily  hours 116, 229 

Wage  earners,  earnings 141  to  155 

Wage  and  cost  of  living 380 

Wage  earners,  Missouri  manufac- 
turing  407 

Wages,  farm  hands 178 

Wages,  minimum  for  women.  170  to  178 
Wages,  Missouri  manufactures . . 403-406 
Wages,  Missouri’s  semi-monthly 

pay-day  law  referred  to 126 

Wages,  organized  labor,  1916  and 

1915 141 

Wages,  scale  of,  printers 230 

Wage  scale,  skilled  toilers ....  14 1 to  155 
Wages,  increases,  Missouri ....  223,  228 

Wages,  Missouri  coal-miners 250 

Wages  due  when  discharge  occurs. . 130 
Wages,  women  and  Senate  Wage 

Commission 171 

Wagons,  carriages,  manufacturing.  390 
Waitresses,  hotels,  restaurants....  79 
Waiters’  and  waitresses’  unions ....  187 
War  and  Missouri,  fitness  of  men . . 266 

War  and  organized  labor 131  to  138 

War  draft  facts. 266,395 

War  strength,  Missouri 395 

Warren  county  surplus  products. . . 551 
War  work,  St.  Louis  Chamber  of 

Commerce. .. 417 

War  work,  Missouri  Bureau  of 

Labor V,  prelude,  and  1 

Washington  county  mineral  output . 561 
Washington  county  surplus  products  552 

Watermelon  crops,  Missouri 490 

Wayne  county  surplus  products. . . 552 

Webb  City  land  area 364 

Webb  City,  manufacturing 

416,  420,  445 

Webb  City,  population 364 

Webb  City  negro  population 364 

Webster  county  surplus  products. . 552 
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Welfare  work  of  a St.  Louis  cor- 
poration  350 

Welfare  work,  Kansas  City 340 

Welfare  work,  St.  Louis 341 

Welfare  work  for  unemployed 

women  and  girls 35 

Welfare  work  for  toilers 348 

Wheat  crops,  Missouri 455  and  456 

Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  food 

265  to  381 

Wireworking,  manufacturing 389 

Wines,  cordials,  vinuous  beverages . 393 

Women  and  business  pursuits 78 

Women  and  children  in  selected  in- 
dustries  84 

Women  and  girl  breadwinners,  Mis- 
souri   ...  73-74 

Women,  commercial,  mercantile 

lines 100 

Women,  deaths,  by  occupations. . . 310 

Women,  death  by  age  periods 312 

Women  and  heart  disease 312 

Women’s  department,  State  Em- 
ployment Bureau. 26  to  29,  35  and  36 

‘ W omanhood’  ’ — G ompers 98 

Women  and  hazardous  work 215 

Women  and  men  in  industry 82 

Women  and  occupational  afflictions  84 

Women  and  railroad  work 115 

Women  in  clothing  factories 88 

Women  in  men’s  work 92 

Woman’s  nine-hour  law,  failure  to'8 

reduce  daily  time 207 

Woman  suffrage  and  State  Grange.  253 

Wool  production,  by  years 468,  470 

Wood  engraving 393 

Wood,  R.  T.,  State  Federation  ad- 
dress  205 

Woodworking,  veneering 393 

Women  out  of  employment 31 

Women  population  statistics.  .68  to  73 

Women  toilers,  age  groups 85 

Women  toilers,  department  store ...  89 
Women  toilers,  Missouri,  1917 . . 72,  99 
Women  toilers  and  certain  in- 
dustries  82 

Women’s  Trade  Union  League, 

Missouri 169 

Women  toilers  and  same  wages  as 

• men 214 

Women  toilers,  wages 170 

Women  war  workers 97 

Wood  block  setters’,  pavers’  unions  190. 

Woodenware  manufacturing 425 

Working  forces,  Missouri  manufac- 
tures  407 

Work  problem,  school  children. ...  64 
Workmen’s  Compensation  prob- 
lem, (see  prelude) XI 

Worth  county  surplus  products 553 

Wright  county  surplus  products. . . 553 
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Yeast,  baking  powder,  manufac- 
turing  394 

Z. 

Zinc  and  lead  output 555-562 
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